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GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session, 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with three members 
of Defense counsel. The Prosecution is present and we 
are ready to proceed. 

ANTONIO CUNA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

COLONEL LIM: Sir, we are still proceeding under 
Specification No, 46. 

Q (By Colonel Lim) Will you state your name? 

A Antonio Cuna. 

Q Your age? 

A Twenty-four, sir, 

Q Your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q What is your rank and station? 

A Second lieutenant, Camp Murphy, First Provisional 

Battalion. 

Q During the months of June and July, 1942, where 
were you living? 

A I was living at 224 Legarda Street, in Manila. 

Q Was your place near the San Beda College? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Showing you the sketch that has been identified in 
the record as Prosecution's Exhibit No. 372, kindly state 
to the Commission whether or not you can indicate on that 
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sketch the place where your house was located during the 
months of June and July, 1942. 

A Our house was just where the square is marked "C H . 

Q Your house was adjoining that of Doctor Jose M. 
Delgado? 

A Yes, sir. 

Qf Do you remember having witnessed any atrocities com¬ 
mitted by the Japanese at San Beda during the months of 
June and July of 1942? 

A During the month of July I witnessed some atrocities. 

Q Will you relate them to the Commission? 

A Wall, the first week of July, one morning at around 

eleven o'clock, I was called by my small sister, my young 
sister, who told me there was some Japanese soldiers with 
prisoners, Filipino prisoners, Just behind our house; that 
means on the grounds of the San Beda College, around 30 
yards from the creek, the creek that separates our house 
from the ian Beda College. 

I Saw five Filipino prisoners with their hands tied 
behind their back. Before they came over there they were 
told to dig, and after digging, their hands were tied 
behind their backs. 

I saw some Japanese officers, and one of them had a 
sword and was practicing in the motion of playing golf. 

So the next thing I saw was one of the prisoners 
with his hands tied behind his back was told to kneel 
before the hole which they have dug. Then they blind¬ 
folded his eyes. He was told to kneel with his head bent 
down. 
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down. This Japanese officer, with his sword, came near 
this Filipino prisoner, and he was aiming at the neck of 
the Filipino prisoner. He made around three practice 
swings, and the next thing I saw he just slashed the neck 
of the Filipino prisoner. 

The Japanese soldier who was holding the rope which 
was tied around the body, pulled the Filipino's body into 
the hole, and this Japanese officer with his sword, he got 
a Handkerchief out and he wiped it, and they all start 
laughing. 

Then the next Filipino prisoner was called to do the 
same thing. He was told to kneel and do the same thing 
as the first prisoner, and another officer got his sword 
and went across to the Filipino prisoner and he did the 
same thing as the first officer. 

Then the next prisoner, the third one, was told to 
do the same thing, and on this incident, this officer hat 
hit the neck of the Filipino didn't hit it just right, so 
he had to io it two times, and all the four were executed 
that way. 

Later on the hole was covered. 

Q Were the five Filipinos killed in the same manner? 

A Yes, sir, . 

Q Do you remember of any other incident besides this, 

that you have witnessed personally? 

A Well, I saw another atrocity, just the same as the 
first time I saw. It was in the third week of July, sir. 

Q July? 

A I was coming homo from baskotball game around six 
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o'clov” iP the afternoon, when my kid brother told me that, 
"Manoy, merc« * na naman papatain" — that is my younger brother's 
name for "older brother" — he said that there is another 
execution to be done. 

Q Did you see this execution yourself? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What did you see? 

A Well, it was one Filipino who was out there, around 

four, or around three officers and some soldiers. 

Q Of what Army? 

A The Japanese Army, sir. And they brought the 

prisoner to the hole, which I did not see, they were dig¬ 
ging, but this Filipino tried to escape when he vas about 
to be executed, because his foot was not tied; it was only 
his hands. He tried to run around 10 yards, but he was 
caught by the soldiers, one holding a rifle with a fixed 
bayonet. But he was hit by the first one — the first one 
who hit him was the Japanese soldier who was holding a 
shovel, who hit him, and the prisoner fell down; and when 
all the other soldiers came they each gave him a blow — 

Q With what? 

A With the shovels that they were holding. And the 

Japanese soldiers who was supposed to be the sentry, or the 
guard, thrust him with a bayonet, But inspite of that, 
the Filipino was not killed. 

They brought him to the nolo, and I could near him 
shouting, "Patawarin ninyo akc, hindi ako nag nakaul" 

Meaning, "Please forgive me; I did not steal!" 

Q Where was the victim all this time when he was 
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shouting this way? 

A He was already in the hole. 

Q Inside the hole? 

A Inside the hole. 

Q Go ahead, please. 

A And the soldiers who were around with the shovels 
started covering the body, and the prisoner, Filipino 
prisoner, started — still continued shouting the same 
thing, and then you could notice that his voice was fading 
littlo by little. And when the body was entirely covered 
this Japanese with his rifle and a bayonet started 
trusting in the ground, aiming at any place where ho 
could hit the prisoner. It was almost dark. This Japan¬ 
ese left the place. 

Q Do you remember of any other atrocity witnessed by 
you, aside from these two? 

A Well, the next atrocity I have seen was ihe putting 
of throe Filipinos in stock -- 
Q When was this? 

A It was around the last Sunday of July. I remember 
it was Sunday, because I was on my way to church. 

Q All right. You said that you saw three Filipinos 
hold in stock. Would you explain what that means? 

A Well, they were held in stock by moans of four wood. 
Two wood are connected to each other; the wood that was 
holding their wrists had six holes. Two holes was usod 
for one person, which was placed on hi? wrists, and the 
two other holes was for another prisoner, and their hands 
wore extended and another stock was placed on their neck, 






with three bigger holes which were just exactly for their 
neck. And they wore placed in the gate, the leftmost gata v 
if you are facing San Beda College, oho way going to the 
swimming pool, in front of that sentry; and I could see 
the sentry start picking up stones and throwing the stones 
to those prisoners, whenever they happened to lower their 
rania, And I could see those Filipinos already blooding. 

And every time more civilians pass, this sentry 
would start showing off, as if ho was shewing the Chilians 
that he was punishing these prisoners. And if there were 
some soldiers passed by, if they feel like hitting these 
prisoners, they jast hit him — or hit them, sometimes 
with a rif^e, rifle butts; they give them a bust. 

Q Did you see them again after that morning cf Sunday? 
A Well, they stayed there until late in the afternoon, 
and the next morning I have seen them displayed in that 
same place. 

Q Could you Identify or recognize this Japanese who 
you saw killing or torturing these Filipinos? 

A No, sir. 

Q Do you know the names of the Filipinos who were 
killed or tortured? 

A No, sir. 

COLONEL LIM: Your witness. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Coder) You pointed out on this ma.jp 
your home. Wore you in your homo when you witnessed this 


first execution? 
A Yes, sir. 
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Q What part of your homo were you in? 

A I was at tho back window of my room. 

Q Is the house from which you viewed this atrocity 

still standing? 

A No, sir; it is already burned. 

Q There is another house there now? 

A Beg your pardon, sir? 

Q There is another house there now? 

A Well, — 

$ In other words, the house is no longer standing? 

A No more, sir, but there are some shacks built there. 

Q Was your room on the first or the second floor? 

A On the second floor, sir. 

Q What insignia of rank does a Japanese captain wear? 
A A captain, sir? 

Q A Japanese captain, a captain of the Japanese Army, 
what insignia of rank does he wear? 

A It is distinguished by a sort of a ribbon, I think. 
It looks like a ribbon to me, sir. 

Q Where does he wear it? 

A Beg your pardon, sir? 

Q Where does he wear it? 

A I don’t quite remember the place. I am mixed up. 

I think it was on the breast here, sir. 

Q You say he wears it on his breast? 

A N"»; hero, sir (indicating). 

COLONEL LIM: If the Commission please, — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Not now; lot him finish. 

Q (By Captain Coder) What was the rank of tho officer 
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which you saw at the time of the execution? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: If you have an objection, make it 

now. 

COLONEL LIM: It was not an objection. I was going 
to state that the record may show the witness indicated 
his collar, which does not appear in Lhe record. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. 

A I didn't know what rajik he carried, because the 
collar could not be noticed. 

Q (By Captain Coder) You say the collars could not 
be noticed? 

A That is right, sir. 

Q How did you know they wore officers if their collars 
could not be noticed? 

A They were wearing a sword on the side. 

Q Does that nocessarily make a Japanese an officer, 

if he wears a sword? 

A Well, as far as I know, sir. 

Q In other words, you don't know whether it does or 

not, is that right? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Now, the second execution which you witnessed, what 

time of day did that occur? 

A It was in the afternoon, sir. 

Q How late in the afternoon? 

A Around six o'clock in the afternoon, sir, 

Q How many Japanese were present at this time? 

A More or loss there were around 15 to 20, sir. 

Q Fifteen to twenty? 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q How many of those were officers, or do you know if 
any of thorn were officers? 

A More or less around four, sir. 

Q Four were? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know they were officers, or do you think they 
were officers? 

A Which I thought were offloors, because they had 
swords. 

Q Four men with swords, in other words? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q These three prisoners, or two prisoners, that you 
saw in the stock — 

A In the stock, yes. There were three Filipinos. 

Q How many Japanese were present at that time? 

A They wore being guarded by a sentry who was Just 
ir front of the cage. There were some Japanese soldiers 
who entered the gate and had gone out, sir. 

Q Were there any crowds of Filipino civilians close 
by there? 

A On the Mondiola Road, on the way to church, yea. 

Q How many civilians were around there? Just give 

us a rough estimate of how many, if you can. 

A More or less around, pnssersby, that was going on 
the way to church — 

Q Had any of them paused there to observe this, or 
were they just walking by? 

A Thoy stopped where they were. 
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You nnd othor passorsby? 


How long did you stay there? 

I stayed there for around two minutes 


How about the rest of thorn’ Were a lot of them 


watching around there, or just pausing and going on? 

A Somo of them stayed behind, but I could not stand 
it myself, 

Q Were they sympathetic towards the men in the stock, 
or were they derisive? 

A You could notice on the faces of the Filipinos that 
they were all murmuring. 

Q There is one point I would like to got straight. 

You testified that during the time of these executions 
you lived at 224 San Palo Street? 

A No; Legarda Street. 

Q That is what I wanted to get straightened out. How 
long have you been in the Philippine Army, Lieutenant? 

A X have been a Reservist before the war, sir. I 
wasn't called to active duty. We were told to stay be¬ 


hind 


What wore you doing in 1941, during the time of 


this execution or these executions? 


In 1941 I was stationed — no; I was staying idle 


You were not doing anything? 


COLONEL LIM; 


CAPTAIN CODER 










Q (By Captain Coder) In 1942 what were you doing? 

A I was just idle, sir. 

Q How long did you remain idle? 

COLONEL LJM: That is immaterial, sir. 

A Around \.o the end of 1942, sir, when my father and 
I had to run a business, sir, 

Q (By Captain Coder) I see. When did you come on 
active duty with the Philippine Army? 

A 1943, sir. 

CAPTAIN CODER: No further questions, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Any questions by the Commission? 
GENERAL TRUDEAU: Yes. 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Trudeau) Do you know what the buildings 
around the grounds of the San Boda College were used for 
by the Japanese? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q Do you know what the buildings around the grounds 
of the San Beda College were used for by the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What for? 

A When they first occupied the place, that was in 

January, they used it as a resting place. Sometimes 
some soldiers would just stay there for a few days and 
then leave again, aid then another group will come in, 
but around the month of May we heard that it was being 
used as a prison place, a. prison house. 

Q Is that what it was being used for at the time of 
these executions? 
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A Yes, sir. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: That is all. 

Q (By General Valdes) You said you were called to 
active duty in 194-3? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q There was no Filipino Army in 194-3. 

A I was with the A.I.B., sir. 

GENERAL VALDES: Nothing further. 

COLONEL LIM: May I ask a question? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Yes. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Lim) May I know the meaning of the 
letters "A.I.B."? 

A Allied Intelligence Bureau. 

COLONEL LIM: That is all I have o.r che witness. 
GENERAL McNAUGHT: I have some questions. 

FURTHER EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General McNaught) Lieutenant, do you remember 
if Japanese officers and enlisted men on duty in Manila 
in 1942 customarily, both officers and enlisted men, wore 
the same typo of uniform? 

A May I have the question again, sir? 

Q During 1942, do you remember whether or not 
officers of the Japanese Army and enlisted men of the 
Japanese Army normally wore the same typo of uniform? 

A Well, they didn't wear the sane type, sir. 

Q There was a marked difference bctwoon then? 

A Sometimes they wore wearing, I think it was a 
fatigue uniform. Sometimes thoy wore wearing their dross 
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uniforms. 

Q I moan, wore the officers' uniforms the snno as the 
enlisted men's, or was there a difference? 

A There was a difference, sir. 

Q Marked enough so you could normally tell? 

A Yes; they were wearing sort of an olive green uni¬ 
form. 

GENERAL MeNAUGHT: That is ell. 

CAPTAIN CODER: I have nothing further. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

NENA ALBAN 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Lim) Please state your name. 

A I am Mrs. Nena Alban. 

Q Your ago? 

A Forty years old. 

Q Your nationality? 

A Filipino, sir. 

Q What is your profession? 

A A nurse, sir. 

Q Wore you working in 1941? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q As what? 

A As a social worker. 

Q For what organization? 

A The American and Philippine Red Cross. 
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Q In 194-2, during the months of June and July, where 

were you living? 

A I was in Sampaloc, at the Modern Maternity and 

Childrens’ Hospital. 

Q At what? 

A The supervising nurse. 

Q Showing you this Prosecution's Exhibit 372, can you 

state whether or not you can identify the specific place 
where your hospital was located at the time? 

A Yes. 

Q Fill you indicate the place? 

A This is the hospital (indicating). 

COLONEI LIM: The witness indicated a square on the 
north side of the sketch, Prosecution's Exhibit No. 372, 
the Sampaloc Maternity and Childrens Hospital. 

Q (By Colonel tin? During the months of June and July, 

1942, did you know that the Japanese Army was occupying 
the grounds of the San Bede College? 

A Yes, sire 

Q How far was the building of the hospital from the 

grounds of the S^n Beda College? 

A More or less 60 meters from the place where, at the 

back of the hospital. 

Q Was that across the creek? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you remember having seen atrocities committed 

by the Japanese Army? 

A Yes, sir, I do. 

Q Would you relate them to the Commission? 
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A Yes, sir, 

Q Go ahead, please. 

A The first afternoon I saw four Filipinos were made 
to kneel right at the edge of the creek end beheaded, and 
the bodies fell into the creek. 

Q How many Filipinos did you say? 

A Four Filipinos. 

Q Who beheaded the Filipinos? 

A The Japanese soldiers. 

Q Did you see anything else? 

A And the next one I saw were two Filipinos wore be¬ 
headed at the same position, but just vory near to the 

place where the first tine I saw. 

Q Go ahead. 

A And the next one I saw were more or less seven 

Filipinos who wore made to kneel on the bar across the 
hole in the ground and beheaded, and the body fell right 
inside the hole. 

Q Who beheaded these seven Filipinos, more or loss? 

A The Japanese soldiers. 

Q Did you witness any other atrocities? 

A I saw ten Filipinos were standing inside of the pit, 
and the soldiers beheadod them, the Japanese soldiers. 

Q What else? 

A And I saw four Filipinos wore killed by judo. The 
Japanese soldiers took ahold of the feet of the victims 
and struck the head right on the concrete pavement. 

Q Was the Filipino killed? 

A Yes, sir; and the body thrown into the creek after 
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they were killed. 

Q Go ahead, 

A And I saw other atrocities. The Filipinos were tor¬ 
tured, boxed, kicked, beaten by a business of heavy wood, 
heavy sticks, until they were flat on the ground, and I 
have not seen then move again. All by tho Japanese. 
COLONEL LIM: What was that last? 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Colonel Lim) What else? 

A I saw more or less 20 Filipinos who were tied up 
right in front of San Beda, and they were kicked, boxed, 
tortured in different ways, beaten by the barbed wires, 
and all the bodies of tho victims were bleeding. When 
they pretend to scream or to cry, they wore boxed right 
on the back of the head, and they were placed under the 
very hot sun. 

Q Do you remember of any other atrocities witnessed 
by you? , 

A Yes, I know so many. 

Q Go ahead, please. 

A /mother group of Filipinos were placed under the 

sun and boxed right in the stomach, were beaten, were 
kicked, slapped, and when they were already sleeping the 
Japanese had a pail of water and poured the water right 
from the head of tho victims to the foot. 

Q Anything else? 

A Yes, sir. Four Filipinos wore killed right by the 
side of San Beda College, bayoneting them until they wore 
killed. Then one Filipino — 






GENERAL DONOVAN: Is this all during the period 
covered by the specification? 

COLONEL LIM: Yos, sir. 

Q (By Colonel Lin) Was this all during the period of 
* June and July? 

A 1942. 

Q June and July? 

A That is between June and the last week of July, 

1942. 

Q Go ahead. 

A Two Filipinos hanging from the tree. The leg was 
tied with a. chain, tightly, and every Japanese soldiers 
that passed by, they boxed the victims until ho was dying. 
Q You mean this Filipino hanging from the tree? 

A Yos, sir, and right near the gate. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What does she mean by "boxed 1 *? 

Q (By Colonel Lim) What do you mean by "boxed"? 

A Box, like boxing (demonstrating). 

GENERAL DONOVAN: With the fist? 

Q (By Colonel Lim) With the fists? Hit by the fists? 
A Yes, different parts of the body; the head and all 
the parts of his body, by the Japanese soldiers. 

Q Anything else, Mrs. Alban? 

A Another two Filipinos were tortured heavily in 

different kinds of torturing, and when they were already 
helpless they were bayoneted and they wore killed, right 
at the side of Son Beda, near the bridge of Mondiola. 

Q Any other atrocities? 

A And another six Filipino victims were tied under the 







sun, very hot sun, and they were beaten with heavy wood and 
kicked, slapped, boxed right on the head, and pushing them 
against the barbed wires fence, and all of their backs wore 
bleeding. 

Q Did these Filipinos wear e shirt at the time? 

A They were naked, sir. 

Q They had pants? 

A They had just underwear -- what do you coll it — 
drawers, something like that. 

Q Did you see Filipinos in a stock? 

A Yes, sir, they wore in the stock. 

Q Where? 

A They were in the stock right in front of Son Beda. 

Q What happened to these Filipinos? 

A Well, they were held in the stock by the leg, group 
by group. They were in two groups. There were six 
Filipinos. And while they were held in the stock their 
hands were held also with heavy stock, and they were 
boxed, they wore pushed — 

COLONEL LIM: They were whr.t? 

THE REPORTER: "Pushed." 

A (Continuing) They were pushed back against the 

fence, barbed wire, and they were burned with the burning 
tips of the cigarettes, and I saw burning piece of wood 
put under the armpit of Rosalino Aurora, one of the vic¬ 
tims. 

Q (By Colonel Lin) What else, Mrs. Alban? 

A And another two Filipinos were beaten, were pushod 
in the ground, kicked by the Japanese officer, and then 










when they were already dying, so helpless they could hardly 
move, they were bayoneted. And one of them was Remigio Reyes. 
Q Do you remember of the case of Filipinos whose eyes 

were bayoneted? 

A Yes. 

Q Would you relate that incident? 

A There were nine or more tied up right almost near 

the corner of Mendiola and Tuborias street, and they were 
bayoneted right through the eyes, side by side. 

Q Who did this bayoneting? 

A The Japanese soldiers. 

Q Did you ever witness the use of pliers by the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q In what instance? 

A The victims, the Filipino victims, were tied up and 

made to kneel right in front of the San Beda College 
building -- 

Q How many Filipinos? 

A More or less seven. 

Q Seven Filipinos? 

A And their tongues were pulled out by the help of the 

pliers, and I saw the tongues 'tanging up to the chest. 

Q Did you see these Filipinos alive again? 

A No, sir. 

COLONEL LIM: That is all with the witness. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Coder) Where do you live? 

A At present, sir? 

Q Where did you live? 

1829 


A I was in Sorapaloe Modern Maternity during those months 
and year, 

Q This is in June and July of 1942? 

A I was in Sampaloc Modern Maternity, Childrens Hospital. 
Q Did you live there all the tine? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q What were your hours of work at the hospital? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q What were your hours of work? 

A Well, I did not have any fixed hours, because I 

stayed there all the tines, and I worked nost of the tines, 
because I was supervising nurse, had to supervise day and 
night. 

CAPTAIN CODER: I don't believe I got all of that. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Read the answer. 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Captain Coder) ’//hat did your duties consist 
of, as supervising nurse? Just what did you do? 

A Well, I had to go around in the hospital, around the 
buildings, and supervise the cleaning, supervise that the 
work of the hospital had boon done correctly, and neatness, 
and see if the patients were taken good care by the atten¬ 
dants, and those people who work under me. 

Q Did you also do paper work, that is, administrative 
work there at the hospital? 

A Yes, sir; and I had on assistant to do the work for 
me* 

Q You had an assistant? 

A While I was going around. 











Q You had an assistant while you were away? 

A Yes, sir; while I was supervising around the building 
I had an assistant to do the office work for ne. 

Q About how much time did you spend sleeping? 

A Beg pardon? 

Q About how much tine did you spend sleeping? 

A Sometimes, when we had many patients, especially when 
we had delivery cases, I slept Just very few hours. 

Q All the rest of the tine you had to work? 

A Yes, because I was the only graduate nurse in that 
hospital. 

Q About how often did you go out of the hospital? 

A Oh, sometimes Just once a week, sometimes nothing. 

Q Sometimes Just once a week, and sometimes not at all? 

A Yes, sir. That was in June, sir. In Jtily I used to 
go around — I mean to say, I used to go out Just to have 
a chance of air, because we didn't have many patients in 
July, so I had to go around out of the hospital. 

Q How many nurses or how many employees did you have 
under you? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q How many employees or nurses did you have working 
for you? 

A I was the only nurse in that hospital. I think 
there were others, I had other attendants working for me, 
but not nurses. There were 17. 

Q Seventeen? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you ever talk over with any of these attendants 
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these executions? 

A No, sir, 

Q You never talked about that? 

A No, sir, because I was afraid they would tell it to 

the patients, and I did not want the patients to be scared 
Q Now, whore were you when you viewed all these execu¬ 
tions that you testified to? Let’s go over it again. Can 
you tell me the date when it occurred and where you were 
whon you saw it? 

A At the first week of June I was right #- 

Q Not so fast. The first one was in JuWrt 

A The first week of June. I was right in the bathroun 
whore there were holes that I could peek through, aruUS* 
could soe the atrocities. 

Q Now, let's stop there a ninute. What made you pee* 
through the back door? What called your ottontiorijjippi 
fact that anything was going on back there? 

A- Because the first thing I saw, the atroe£tio*, 1 
heard screening right at the back of the yard, "t Sen 
Beda, at the creek, and I peeped out, and I saw the vic- 
tins wore tortured and beheaded, and that is the first 
tine I knew it. 

Q All right, that is enough. Now, the second execu¬ 
tion which you witnessed? 

A I went to the back porch of the hospital. 

Q What date was this? 

A That was in June. 

Q Was it after the first one, the second week of ;une? 
A The second week of June. 
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these executions? 


A No, sir. 

Q You never talked about that? 

A No, sir, because I was afraid they would tell it to 

the patients, and I did not want the patients to be scared. 
Q Now, where were you when you viewed all these execu¬ 
tions that you testified to? Let's go over it again. Can 
you tell me the date when it occurred and where you were 
when you saw it? 

A At the first week of June I was right — 

Q Not so fast. The first one was in Juno? 

A The first week of June. I was right in the bathroom 
where there were holes that I could peek through, and I 
could see the atrocities. 

Q Now, lot's stop there a minute. What made you peek 
through the back door? What called your attention to the 
fact that anything was going on back there? 

A- Because the first thing I saw, the atrocities, I 
heard screaming right at the back of the yard, at San 
Beda, at the creek, and I peeped out, and I saw the vic¬ 
tims were tortured and beheaded, and that is the first 
time I know it. 

Q All right, that is enough. Now, the second execu¬ 
tion which you witnessed? 

A I went to the back porch of the hospital. 

Q What date was this? 

A That was in June. 

Q Was it after the first one, the second week of June? 

A The second week of June, 
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Q Go ahead. 

A I was at the back porch of the hospital just to super¬ 
vise whether the back porch was clean and everything was 
arranged. 

Q Was anything else on the back porch at this time? 

A No, sir; since I saw the first atrocity I won't let 

any attendants step out on the back porch but myself, be¬ 
cause I was afraid they might really be bed for the patients. 

I was very careful of the patients. 

Q You instructed everybody not to go out there? 

A Yes, sir, not even the patients. 

Q I thought you testified you didn't talk this over 
with anyone. 

A I didn't toll them about the atrocities; I just told 
them, "Let me do the work in the back; let me do the work 
at the back. Don't try to step out." 

Q All right, go ahead. You are on the back porch now. 

A I was on the back por^h at the first time 1 saw the 

atrocity, and since that time I used to go at the back, 
because I was the only one taking care of the back porch 
and the back of the hospital, and I saw these things 
happening. 

Q Now, we have the second woek of June. Now, the 
third time that you saw anything unusual happen was when? 

A I was still on the back porch when I saw these 
Filipinos standing in the pit, because I pulled the 
mattress on the back porch that was used in the delivery 
case, to be aired out, and I saw that atrocity. 

Q Now, how long did you stay on the back porch watching 
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this? 

A When I saw those things, I kept myself in the bath¬ 

room and watched the happenings. 

Q Now, how long a period of time did you stay there 

and watch? 

A About a half-hour, sir, or more. 

Q Now, the next one, what time did the next one take 

place, the next execution? 

A That wr.s about after lunch, something like that. 

Q After what? 

A In the middle of the day. 

Q In the middle of August? 

A In the middle of the day, in the part of July. 

Q In the middle part of July? 

A Part of July, sir, not in the middle. About the 

first week of July. 

Q All right, I understand. Now, tell me all about tha 

one. 

A In the month of July I used to go out of the hospital 

because we had only, sometimes we had only one, two, or 
three patients, and I could do the work, and I used to 
go out especially in the afternoon and to go in the 
calesa and go around from Sampaloc Maternity on Legarda, 
and go around Mendiola, and I saw the atrocities in front 
of the San Bedn building. 

Q Exactly what did you see on that occasion? Just 

relate that again. 

A I saw four Filipinos tortured and bayoneted right 

by the side on the ground, by the side of the San Beda 
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College. 

Q Now, will you indicate on this sketch, if you can 

do so, that is, if it is on the sketch, where you were 
standing when you saw this? 

A Right here is the hospital. This is the back of the 

hospital, and this is the back part here. This is the 
bathroom (indicating). 

Q Now, we are down to the atrocity in July, And where 

were you standing when you saw that? 

A I used to go around here in the calesa, in here, 

and just as a passerby, go there, go this way and this 
way (indicating). 

Q What I want you to indicate on this sketch is just 

where you were standing when you saw these people exe¬ 
cuted. 

A I was here when I saw Filipino victims were bayonet¬ 

ed here, and then passing here with the calesa. Just go¬ 
ing very slowly, because they prevented the horse from 
running fast, so I could see these things very well (in¬ 
dicating). 

Q You did not stop there and look; you just kept 

passing by, is that correct? 

A No, sir, because the Japanese ordered not to let 

the horse go very fast, and not to stop, either. 

Q Were you riding on this occasion? 

A I was riding in the calesa, sir. 

Q In a what? 

A In the calesa. 

Q That is one of those two-wheeled carts, or carretelas? 
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College. 

Q Now, will you Indicate on this sketch, if you can 

do so, that is, if it is on the sketch, where you were 
standing when you saw this? 

A Right here is the hospital. This is the back of the 

hospital, and this is the back part here. This is the 
bathroom (indicating). 

Q Now, we are down to the atrocity in July, And where 

were you standing when you saw that? 

A I used to go around here in the calesa, in here, 

and Just as a passerby, go there, go this way and this 
way (indicating). 

Q What I want you to indicate on this sketch is Just 

where you were standing when you saw these people exe¬ 
cuted. 

A I was here when I saw Filipino victims were bayonet¬ 

ed here, and then passing here with the calesa. Just go¬ 
ing very slowly, because they prevented the horse from 
running fast, so I could see these things very well (in¬ 
dicating). 

Q You did not stop there and look; you Just kept 

passing by, is that correct? 

A No, sir, because the Japanese ordered not to let 

the horse go very fast, and not to stop, either. 

Q Were you riding on this occasion? 

A I was riding in the calesa, sir. 

Q In a what? 

A In the calesa. 

Q That is one of those two-wheeled carts, or carretelas? 
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A No; carrettela is different from a calesa. A calesa 

is just enough for three or two persons. 

Q Did you ride in the back of this? Was the driver up 

in front? 

A Yes. 

Q Was there anybody else in there with you? 

A Nobody, sir, but myself. 

Q All right, proceed with what you saw. Go ahead and 
tell me what you saw. 

A When I was there I saw Filipinos Werfc tortured until 

they were killed. 

Q How many Filipinos did you see tortured? 

A Four Filipinos, and the next one I saw was two. 

Q Let's go into this in detail. We re the Filipinos 

standing there, or what were they doing? 

A They were standing, and when they were beaten they 

were flat on the ground and the Japanese grabbed them and 
let them stand up again, and then knocked them again, and 
then they fell. When they were helpless and they were not 
able to stand up again they were killed. 

( 4 * 

Q What happened after that? 

A They were bayoneted; that is all I saw, sir. 

Q That is all you saw? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, let's go to the next incident, /bout what part 

of the month was this, and what month? 

A That was the third, almost the end of June or the 

first week of July, something like that. 

Q Now, you mean the one you have just related was the 
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A No; carrettela is different from a calcsa. A calesa 

is just enough for three or two persons. 

Q Did you ride in the back of this? Was the driver up 

in front? 

A Yes. 

Q Wps there anybody else in there with you? 

A Nobody, sir, but myself. 

Q All right, proceed with what you saw. Go ahead and 

tell me what you saw. 

A When I was there I saw Filipinos werfe tortured until 

they were killed. 

Q How many Filipinos did you see tortured? 

A Four Filipinos, and the next one I saw was two. 

Q Let's go into this in detail. Were the Filipinos 

standing there, or what were they doing? 

A They were standing, and when they were beaten they 

were flat on the ground and the Japanese grabbed them and 
let them stand up again, and then knocked them again, and 
then they fell. When they were helpless and they were not 
able to stand up again they were killed. 

Q What happened after that? 

A They were bayoneted; that is all I S8W, sir. 

Q That is all you saw? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, let's go to the next incident. About what part 

of the month was this, and what month? 

A That was the third, almost the end of June or the 

first week of July, something like that. 

Q Now, you mean the one you have just related was the 
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first week in July, or the one you ere about to relate was 
the first week In July? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q The next incident which you observed, when did it 
occur, what month and what day, if you can think of it? 

A That was the first week of July, two bayoneting 
cases, and the next one I was was a Filipino victim was 
hanging from the tree. 

Q This happened the first week in July? 

A Yes; that is tho second week of July, that hanging 

from the tree. 

Q The second week of July? 

A Yes. 

Q Go ahead. 

A The Filipino victim was hanging from the tree, tied 

by the legs with the chains, and every Japanese that passed 
by beat the victims, boxed all the parts of the stomach, 
especially in the stomach. 

Q Where were you when you saw this? In the hospital? 

A No, sir; I was standing on the bridge. 

Q And where was the Filipino at the tree? Here is the 
hospital, and here are some trees, down here (indicating). 
Where were you? 

A I was here on the bridge. There were so many peoplo 
here, and the tree was right here. This is the gate, be¬ 
cause the tree was standing right near the gate, and every 
Japanese that passed by, going inside to torture the 
Filipino victims (indicating). 

COLONEL LIM: Will the record show, sir, tho witness 






indicated in Prosecution's Exhibit 372, a portion indicated 
by the word "Bridge" and another figure meaning a tree, near 
the fence of the San Beda College, indicated by the letter 
"G", for gate, 

Q (By Captain Coder) Now, are there other trees 
situated along this roadway? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q There are trees along through there? 

A Yes; but I saw the hanging victims on the last tree 
from the bridge near the gate, the first gate of San Beda 
from the bridge. 

Q About how far away from where the Filipino was hang¬ 
ing were you standing? How many meters? 

A More or less five yards; I think something like that. 

Q Five yards? 

A Yes, because the bridge is very near to the gate of 
San Beda, more or less, 

Q Well, I helieve I misunderstood you. You say it is 
only five yards from the place where you were standing to 
the place where the Filipino is hanging? 

A Yes, because here is the bridge (indicating). 

Q And here is the gate (indicating)? 

A Yes. I was right here, because there were so many 
people here (indicating), and hod seen what the Japanese 
were doing to the hanging Filipinos, and some of the 
people who were looking were crying, and they wanted to 
scream, 

Q Let's proceed to the next one that you witnessed, 

A I saw some Filipinos held in the stook, by the neck, 
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right in front of the Son Beda Building, facing the barbed 
wire, 1'hoy were naked. They were tortured, slapped, 
burned with the burning tips of cigarettes, slapped and 
kicked and boxed right on the top of the head until the 
prisoners were so helpless they could not even lift up 
their heads. 

Q Well, where were you when you saw this occur? 

A I was passing by, sir. I was in the calosa. 

Q Where were the Filipinos? 

A Right here, sir; right here between the two gates, 
right here (indicating). I saiw the Japanese torturing 
these victims, since I was here (indicating), and when 
I reached here (indicating), I turned here, and they wore 
still doing the work. 

Q About how many, how many Filipinos did you see? 

A There were 20 Filipinos tied up against the fence 
there. 

Q Against tho fence? 

A Yes. 

Q How many Japanese? 

A More or less 14 or 12, something like that. 

Q Twelve or fourteen? 

A Yes, sir. Of course, I did not count them all. 

Q Now, did you witness anything further, any other 

extraordinary events? 

A There were six Filipinos who were tied up under the 

sun right in front of San Beda Building, almost at the 
side, right almost by the side of the street, under the 
hot sun. They were tortured; they were — 
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Q Now, lot us see if we can get where they were stand¬ 
ing, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will take a ten-minute recess. 
(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with three members 
of Defense counsel. Prosecution is present and is ready 
to proceed. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Now, I want to call your atten¬ 
tion to the seven Filipinos who you testified you had 
seen bayoneted about the eyes, 

A Yes, sir. 

Q I want you to point out on this sketch where they 
were when this was occurring. 

A The Filipinos bayoneted through the eyes, you mean 
to say, sir? 

Q You must speak louder. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Road that last answer, please. 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Captain Coder) That was my understanding of 
your testimony. 

A Yes, sir. More or less nine Filipinos, victims, 
were tied up right almost near the corner of Mendiola and 
Tuberias Street, and bayoneted right in the eyes, side by 
side. 

Q Is that on this sketch here? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where is that? 
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A Right here (indicating). This is Mendiola (indicat¬ 
ing).^ and this is Tuberias (indicating); right at Tuberias 
near the corner of Mendiola. 

Q Where wore you — 

COLONEL LIM: May the record show, sir, that — 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Yes; the record will show — 
COLONEL LIM (continuing): — that she indicated — 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute. 

Will you just follow that as she indicates on the 
sketch, so we won't have to go through this every time? 

Q (By Captain Coder) Now, where were you standing at 
the tine you saw this? 

A I was in a calesa. I was passing right on Mendiola 
Street, and when I reached here (indicating), there was a 
Japanese sentry here, and I ordered the cochero to let 
the horse go very slowly crossing Tuberias, so the 
cochero obeyed the order, and so we were going this way 
(indicating), we continued this way, and I look at the 
prisoners, because the sentry was not looking at us. And 
up to this place here (indicating) I could still see very 
well the victims. 

Q Now, you say there were more or less nine Filipinos? 
A Yes, sir. 

Q Wore they standing in line? Were they lined up? 

A Yes; they were fall in line, were tied up at the 

hands behind then, and they were bayoneted right in the 
eyes through, side by side, 

Q Just a minute. Were they lined up along Tuberias 
Street? 
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A Yea, sir. 

Q Parallel with Tuberias Street? 

A Fron here (indicating), from near the corner, up to 
this part here (indicating), this way. 

Q Are there trees along Tuberias Street there? 

A No, sir. 

Q Is there a wall behind the — 

A Yes, sir, there is a concrete wall. 

Q Were they lined up against the wall? 

A Not very nuch near the wall; about half a yard fron 
the wall. 

Q Now, exactly what did you see — first, how long 
would you say that it took you, when you first cane in 
sight of then, until you could no longer see then? 

A More or less 20 ninutes. 

Q Twenty ninutes fron this corner, right he~e (indi¬ 
cating)? 

A Fron here (indicating), fron this place, because 
when you are in this place you can see everything here, 
because the wall is going that way (indicating). 

Q Fron right there to about what spot? 

A Up to here (indicating), up to this place, here 

(indicating). 

Q About how nany neters? 

A Because this is very clear, here (indicating); no 
trees here. You can see everything here. 

Q Well, about how nany neters is it fron here (indi¬ 
cating), to here (indicating)? 

A That is what I don't know. 
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Q You don't know how many meters? 

A No, sir, but it is about 20 minutes or less, because 
the horse was Just walking* 

Q You think it took 20 minutes to go past there? 

A Twonty minutes or less. 

Q Now, exactly what did you see? Now, explain exactly 
what you saw as you went past there. 

A I saw nine or more Filipinos tied up — 

Q Wore they standing or were they sitting? 

A They were standing in line, they were fall in line, 

and their hands were tied up behind them, and they were 
bayoneted right in the eyes, through, side by side. 

Q They were standing side by side. Was there any 
space between then? 

A No, sir. 

Q They wore real close together? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many Japanese performed this bayoneting? 

A I saw two Japanese doing the work. 

Q How many more were standing around there? 

A More or less eight Japanese. 

Q About eight Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, what did you see after you saw the bayoneting 
about the eyes? 

A That 13 all I saw, sir. 

Q Didn't you testify about their tongues being cut, 

or something like that? 

A That is another — 









Q That is another incidont? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know the names of any of these Filipinos that 

were bayoneted? A 

A No, sir. 

Q Do you know if any of them are living or if they are 
all dead? 

A I saw two of the victims who were burned by the tips 
of the cigarettes. The names are — 

Q Now, I am talking only about the nine who were bayon¬ 
eted. 

A No, sir, I do not know any of them. 

Q You do not know if they are living or dead? 

A No, sir. 

Q Now, let's proceed to the matter of the tongues 
being cut. 

A Seven Filipino victims were tied up — 

Q About what date was this? 

A That was the second week of July, 194-2. 

Q All right, go ahead. 

A They were tied up, made to kneel. 

Q Now, where did this occur? 

A Right in front of the San Beda Building. 

Q Will you indicate that here on the map? 

A Right here, this place here (indicating). 

Q Where were you when you sow this? 

A I was in the calesa, passing by. 

Q Go ahead. 

A They were tied up a nd they were made to kneel down 
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on the ground and their tongues were pulled out by the 
help of pliers, 

Q Did this occur on the sidewalk, along Mendiola Street? 
A This is the ground, right here (indicating), 

Q In front of the college? 

A Yes, near the fencej this one here (indicating), 

Q Was it outside the fence or inside the fence? 

A Outside of the fence, 

Q Go ahead, 

A Their tongues were pulled out by the help of the 
pliers, up to their chest, and when 'the victims tried to 
gurgle or tried to scream — I mean to say they were boxed, 
and the Japanese soldiers uttered Japanese words which I 
did not want to hear. Shall I say the words? 

Q Well, it will not be necessary as far as I an con¬ 
cerned, Just go ahead and tell what happened after that, 

A And I saw the tongues hanging right on their chests, 
and that is all I could see — bleeding, 

Q Do you mean they pulled their tongues completely 
out? 

A Yes, up to the chest, and they were bleeding, 

Q Do you know if any of these Filipinos are still 

living? 

A No, sir, 

Q You do not know? 

A No, sir, I don't, 

Q Do you know the names of any of them? 

A No, sir, I don't know, 

Q About how many Japanese were concerned in this? 


A There were 12 or more. 

Q Twelve or more? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did this occur on the inside of this row of trees, 

or on the outside towards Mendiole Street? 

A That is outside of the fence before you step hnto 

Mendiola Street. 

Q Are there trees next to the street? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And they were between the trees and the fence? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And the trees were between you? 

A No, sir; it is like this: The trees go this way 

(indicating), and they were on the ground between the 
two trees. 

Q Between the two trees? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, will you indicate on this sketch when you 

first noticed the Japanese and Filipinos? Were you 
riding along here in a carretela? 

A No, in a calesa. 

Q Will you show what point you were at when you first 

saw it? 

A I was going this way, and then the cochero called 

my attention. I was near to the place where the tortur¬ 
ing was, and I was looking another way, and the cochero 
called my attention. He said, "Look; look what the 
Japanese are doing to the Filipinos," and I took a look, 
when I sow the atrocities. 
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Q Where were you when he told you to look? 

A I wns very near to the victims• Tho victims were 

here, and I wns right here, and then up to here I turned 
my hack and I saw them doing it (indicating). 

Q About how long a period of time elapsed from the 
time you first saw them, or until you saw them? 

A Fifteen minutes or less, because every time we 
passed in front of Son Beda, the horse could not go fast, 
because it is tho order of the Japanese sentries. 

Q Do you know how to distinguish between a Japanese 
officer and an enlisted man? Could you tell the differ¬ 
ence between them? 

A Yes. 

Q How did you distinguish? 

A As to my knowledge, the Japanese officers wore 
boots. 

Q Wore what? 

A Boots, and ore having swords. 

Q Wear boots and have swords? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Is there any other way to tell, that you know of? 

A That is all I could tell, sir. 

CAPTAIN CODER: No further questions. 

COLONEL LIM: No questions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Any questions by the Commission? 

(No response.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

COLONEL LIM: Will you mark thoso two oxhibits? 
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(The statements referred to were 
marked Prosecution Exhibits Nos. 
373 and 374- for identification.) 

COIONEL LIM: Sir, at this time I desire to announce 
that I had two other witnesses subpoenaed for today. In 
accordance with the return made by Captain Williams, both 
witnesses are now in bed. One of them is Mrs. Feliza 
Delgado, the wife of the witness who testified yesterday 
afternoon. 

According to Captain Williams, Mrs. Delgado is in 
bed. She is 58 years old, and there is no way of bringing 
her here. 

GENER/T PONOV/N: We can dispense with that testi¬ 
mony. 

COIONEL LIM: I have a copy of her statement that 
I have served on the Defense, and I would like to intro¬ 
duce her statement into evidence. 

C/PT/IN CODER: We have no specific objection to 
this document. However, there is one question and answer 
that I want to call to the attention of the Commission. 

GENERAL DONOV/N: All right. The document is 
accepted into evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 373 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

COIONEL LIM: We present this statement of Mrs. 
Feliza C. Delgado, as Prosecution’s Exhibit No. 373* 

GENER/L DONOV/N: It has been accepted. 

C/PT/IN CODER: The point in this statement that I 
would like to call to the attention of the Commission is 
near the end, the last page, where the question is asked: 
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"Q. Was the Filipino victim given a fair trial before he 
was killed?" 

The answor is: "I do not know." 

I would like to call the attention of the Commission 
to the fact that there is no foundation in the statement 
itself to show that this person would know whether a fair 
trial was given or not. 

GENERAL DONOVAN* That remark will be stricken from 
the statement. 

COLONEL LIM: We also offer into evidence Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 374-, which is the statement of Mrs. Cormencita 
C. Delgado, who, in accordance with Captain Williams' 
statement, was not allowed to come to the hearing by order 
of her doctor, because she is about to deliver. We have 
given a copy of this statement to the Defense. 

CAPTAIN CODER: The Defense has no further objection 
to this instrument. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: It is accepted. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 374 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

COLONEL LIM: Our next witness is Rosalino Aurora. 

ROSALINO AURORA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows, 
through Interpreter Rodas, with Interpreter Gojunco act¬ 
ing as "check" Interpreter: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Lim) Will you state your name? 

A Rosalino Aurora. 
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Q Your age? 

A Twenty-three. 

Q Your nationality? 

A Filipino, 

Q In the month of Juno, 1942, whore were you living? 
A 1148 Governor Forbes Street. 

Q Do you remember having been in contact with members 
of the Japanese Army during that month of June, 1942? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Ask him the question all over 
again, will you? 

Q (By Colonel Lira) Were you ever arrested by the 
Japanese Army? 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) Yes, sir, 

Q When was this? 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) In June 18, 1942, 

INTERPRETER RODAS: June 18, 1942, 

Q (By Colonel Lim) Will you relate the circumstances 

under which you were arrested by members of the Japanese 

Army? 

A (Through Interpreter Rodas) At two o'clock in the 
morning Japanese soldiers went to ray house. 

Q What was the date of this? 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) June 18th. 

INTERPRETER RODAS: June 18th. 

THE WITNESS (without aid of Interpreter): 1942. 
INTERPRETER RODAS: 1942. 

Q (By Colonel Lim) Please proceed. 

A (Through Interpreter Rodas) On June 18, 1942, 
about two o'clock in the morning, Japanese soldiers went 
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to our house, and we were all alarmed. In that state of 
fright, I still romember four Japanese went right Inside 
my room, and they shouted — they didn't shout anything 
but "guerrilla," and after that they arrested all the male 
members of my household, and we were all — our hands were 
tied at our backs. And right inside our house we were 
slapped and we were pushed around until we were downstairs, 
and they brought us to the Rotonda. 

Q What Rotonda? 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) In front of our house. 

INTERPRETER ROD/S: "The Rotonda in front of our 
house, in Governor Forbes." 

Q (By Colonel Lim) That was in the City of Manila? 

A (Through Interpreter Rodas) Yes, sir. 

Q Go ahead, please. 

A After awhile two trucks came, and there we were 

loaded. They threw us into the trucks. Afterwards we 
were pressed by the soldiers and the guns were placed on 
our heads. When we reached San Beda, we were thrown into 
a room, and we were herded in one corner of the room, and 
each one of us wore asked questions, and for every answer 
we gave we were slapped and beaten. Until the next morning. 
At eight o'clock that next morning we were asked to go 
down to the playground of the San Beda College, and 
there we were again tortured. 
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GENER/I DONOV/.N: Did they ask them to go down, or 
did they tell them to go down? Find out. 

COLONEL LIM: What was that, sir? 

(Record read.) 

THE W ITNESS: (Through Interpreter Rodas) We were 
pushed down. We were ordered; we were pushed down. 

Q (By Colonel Lim) By whom? 

A (Through Interpreter Rodas) By the Japanese soldiers. 

Q Go ahead, please. 

A When we were being tortured down in the playground 

of San Beda, one of us by the name of Remigio Reyes was 
taken by the Japanese, and he was brought right inside 
San Beda College. I didn't know what he was asked inside 
the college, but when he was taken back to our place we 
saw he was carrying spade, shovel, and he was asked to 
dig the ground to a depth of a knee-length depth. 

GENER/L DONOV/N: Was he asked or was he told? 
(Translated to the witness by Interpreter Rodas.) 
INTERPRETER ROD/S: He was ordered. 

A (Continuing, through Interpreter Rodas) — and four 

Japanese soldiers were around him while he was ordered 
to do this. After he was through digging the ground to 
knee-length depth, he was asked to — he was blindfolded. 

And right there in the place where he dug the ground, he 
was ordered to kneel; and while he was thus knelt, a 
Japanese officer with a long sword ordered that he be 
killed, and right there his head was cut off, his neck was 
cut off. After thpt the four Japanese soldiers who were 
around that place were asked to cover his body with dirt, 
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Q (By Colonel Lim) By whom? 

A (Through Interpreter Rodas) By the Japanese soldiers. 

Q Go ahead, please. 

A When we were being tortured down in the playground 

of San Beda, one of us by the name of Romigio Reyes was 
taken by the Japanese, and he was brought right inside 
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and then we were ordered to proceed in front of San Beda 
College, While we were out in front of the San Beda 
College, every Japanese who saw us threw stones at us. 

And while they were stoning us, we were right under the 
heat of the sun, exposed to the heat of the sun, and we 
were tortured in this manner: 

Our heads were clamped between two pieces of wood 
with a hole in the middle, just enough to fit my neck, and 
the same thing was done to my hands, my wrists, 

Q Go ahead, 

A At 5 o’clock of that day, 5 o’clock in the afternoon, 
we were taken back to San Beda College, inside Son Beda 
College; we were not fed. We were given cold water. And 
that same night, while we were in the room, every Japanese 
who enters that room would burn us with lighted tips of 
cigarettes. At 8 o'clock in the evening they poured 
water, cold water, over our heads, and once in a while 
they hit us with the butts of their guns. And after that 
until morning, they did not do anything but beat us and 
mangle our bodies. 

The next day again, early, very early in the morning, 
they would begin torturing us again. They would get us 
from our rooms and take us again in front of the San Beda 
College. 

Q For how many days were you tortured in this manner? 

A Six days, sir. 

THE WITNESS: (Without aid of interpreter) Six days 
without eating. 

INTERPRETER RODAS: "Six days without any food." 
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THE WITNESS: (Without aid of interpreter) Including 
only the ice cold water} that is our breakfast, dinner 
and supper, 

Q (By Colonel Lim) Do you remember what happened to 
you on the 5th day of torturing? 

A (Through Interpreter Rodas) Yes, sir, 

Q Will you relate that to the Commission? 

A Yes, sir. While we were on the 5th day, while we 

were in front of San Beda, there was a barbed wire fence 
at our back, and every Japanese soldier who would pass 
in front of us would push us back towards this barbed 
wire. And also right at our back was a smudge, burning 
fires, and there one Japanese burned my armpit, 

4 Wjth what did he burn your armpit? 

THE WITNESS: (Without aid of interpreter) With a 

wood, 

A (Through Interpreter Rodas) A torch, a burning 

torch, 

Q Go ahead, please, 

A While we were being tortured thus, and while I was 

tortured thus, the sergeant and the rest of the Japanese 
soldiers were laughing and having fun at what they wore 
doing to us. And after that, the soldier took hold of 
a piece of wood, two by four, and struck me on the face, 
until the afternoon camo, .At 6 P. M, we wore taken back 
insido the San Beda College once again, 

q Do you remember one of your companions by tho name of 
Enchon? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q Do you remember what happened to him? 

A Yes, sir. Ho was placed in one room, separated from 
U8* 

Q Did you see him inside of the San Beda College? 

A Y/o were taken to San Beda College together, but as 

soon as we arrived there we wore separated from each other. 

Q Have you seen Enchon since thon up to the prosont 
time? 

A (Without aid of interprotor) No, sir. 

Q Did the Japanose leave any scars on your body? 

A (Without aid of interprotor) Yes, sir, on my faco 
and my back. 

y Will you show the scars on your faco and body to 
the Commission? 

(Witness exhibits scars.) 

Q (By Colonel Lim) What wore you struck with? 

A (Without aid of interpreter) With a bayonot. Wo 
were in tho dark room at San Beda. 

Q And these scars that you have on tho body and face, 
and that is how they were caused? 

A (Without aid of interpreter) Y/hen I am standing 
and the Japanese, I don*t know what he done to me, but I 
Just only — 

Q Y/ell, give the answer in Tagalog-. 

A (Through Interprotor Rodas) Y/hen I was standing I 
Just felt a bayonet wound in ray faco, and also the same 
thing in my back. And they did the samo thing with lighted 
cigarotto butts, thoy burned my body with it. 

COLONEL LIM: Would tho Commission desire to soo thoso 
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(Witness exhibits scars.) 

Q (By Colonel Lim) What is this scar to which I am 

pointing now? 

A That is the bayonet wound. 

COLONEL LIM: Your witness. 

CROSS EX/MINATION 

Q (By Captain Coder) Do you recall the date, the 

exact date when you were taken from your home? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What was the date? 

A June 18th, 1942. 

Q The time that the Japanese took you out into the 

yard at Sr»n Beda College, where one of your number was 
executed, was that on June 19th? 

A Yes, sir, the next day. 

Q Can you tell me again the name of the Filipino that 

was executed? 

A Remigio Reyes. 

Q Did Reyes protest at his proposed execution to run 

away or try to fight the Japanese? 

A How can he resist while there were four Japanese 

around him. 

Q Please answer the question. Did he resist or did 

he not resist? 

A No, sir, 

Q Now, how many Filipinos were present on this occa¬ 

sion? 

A There were six. 
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Q Was ho tho only ono who was executed at this time, 
Reyes? 

A Yes, sir. Right noxt day when we woro brought thoro, 

Q Do you know of what Reyes was accused by the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir, guerrilla. 

y Wore all of you in that group accused of being guer¬ 
rillas? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Wore you, in fact, engaged in guerrilla work? 

A No, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Well, if that particular question 
has anything to do with it, ho may answor it. 

CAPTAIN CODER: Well, I believe he has answered. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Go ahead, if ho has answered tho 
question. 

y (By Captain Codor) How did the Japanese talk to 
you? Did they have an interpreter available? 

A Yes, sir, they had an interpreter. 

Q Was he a Japanese or was he a Filipino? 

A Filipino. 

Q Were thorc other Filipinos who worked in and about 
San Beda for the Japanose? 

A I do not know of any. 

^ Do you know how to distinguish between a Japanose 
officer and an enlisted man? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And how? 

A The difference that I know is the Japanese offloor 

carries with him a long sword, and ho wears a woolon suit; 
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woolen pants. 

Q Do you know what San Boda Collego was usod for by 
tho Japanese? 

A V/hat I know Is San Boda is a church* 

Q VVa3 it the Japanese military police who occupied 

San Boda College? 

A I do not know. The only thing I know there wore 
Japanese soldiers there and an officer with a long sword. 
CAPTAIN CODER: No further questions. 

COLONEL LIM: Nothing further. 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Donovan) Were you given a trial for 
guerrilla activities when they took you to San Boda? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did they have a regular court? 

A They wore reading from a pieco of paper. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right, tho witness is cxcusod 

(Witness excused.) 

BENEDICTO CORONEL 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosocution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows 
through Interpreter Rodas, with Interpreter Lavongco act¬ 
ing as "chock" interpreter: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Lim) Will you state your name? 

A Bonedicto Coronel, 

Q Your ago? 

A 20 years. 

Q Your nationality? 
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A Filipino. 

Q Were you ever arrested by the Japanese Army? 

A In 1942. 

Q That was in 1942? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you state the month? 

A It was June 15th, 1942, when I was arrested from 
my house. 

Q Will you speak louder, please? Will you state tho 
circumstances under which you were arrested by soldiers 
of the Japanese Array on 15 June 1942? 

A I was arrestod by the Japanese because they sus- 
pectod that I had arms; firearms. 

Q Did you have firearms? 

A No, sir. 

Q Y/ere you taken to Son Beda College? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN CODER: If tho Commission please, I am not 

getting his answers. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you read the last three ques¬ 
tions and answers back? 

(Record read.) 

Q (By Colonel Lim) When was this? 

A In Juno; Juno 15th, 1942, 

Q Will you state to the Commission what happened to 
you while you wore inside San Beda College? 

A When I was in San Beda College they, the Japanese, 
wore forcing me to admit that I had firearms, and because 
I told them I had no firearms they boat mo harder. For 
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throo days we were beaten vory much, and wo wore not given 
any food, and out of the 15 people who wore in our group 
only four remained. We four of us only were left, and 
we did not admit that we possessed firearms. At about 
3 o'clock in the afternoon of Saturday we wore roloasod* 

Q Were you able to go out from San Boda by your own 
feet? 

A No, sir* 

Q How wore you taken out of San Boda? 

A I was taken in a calesa by my wifo. 

Q And taken to whore? 

A In San Lazaro# 

Q What is Son Lazaro? 

THE WITNESS: (Without aid of interpreter) San 
Lazaro Hospital* 

How were you torturod while you woro inside San 
Beda College? 

A (Through Interpreter Rodas) My hands wore tied 
at my back, up to my elbow, and then I was suspended 
from the ceiling with my feet suspended in the air* 

Q What else? 

A While they were thus questioning me, the Japanese 
beat me, kicked mo, and beat me with a piece of wood with 
nails, pointed nails at the end of that piece of wood* 

Q Were you wounded by the stick with the nails? 

A Yes, sir* 

Q Do you have tho scars on your body? 

A Yes, sir* 

^ Will you show them to the Commission? 
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(The witness removed his shirt and exhibited portions 
of his body to tho Commission.) 

Q Will you point out the scars? 

(The witness indicated various portions of his body.) 
GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. 

Wo will take a ten minute recess. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are presont. The Accused is present, with throe members 
of Defense counsel. Prosecution is present and ready to 
proceed. 

Q (By Colonel Llm) You have Just showod us some scars 
on your shins. Will you explain to the Commission how 
you wore wounded in your shins? 

A (Through Interpreter Rodas) Yes, sir. Thoy boat 
mo with pieces of wood, and thoy kicked mo with their 
spiked shoes. 

Q What else? 

A They boxed me and they slapped me. 

COLONEL LIM: Your witness, 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

^ (By Captain Coder) How many Filipinos woro in tho 
group that you were brought in on tho 15th of Juno? 

A Wo were 15. 

Q You statod that at one period there were only four 
of you loft. What happoned to the other 11? 

A Wo woro told, when wo were gathorod, the Japanoso 
told us that those who will admit that thoy had firoarms 
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with them in their possession will be set free. So some 
of my companions accepted or admitted that they had 
firearms, and among those is one who is my neighbor. So 
I thought while those who admitted that wore released or 
sot free, I thought that all the time, but whon I returned 
homo I learned that my neighbor, who was my companion, did 
not come back any more, and so I think ho was killod — 

Q Never mind what you think. Do you know why the 
Japanese suspected you of having firearms? 

A No, sir. 

Q Now, how long did you stay at San Beda College alto¬ 
gether? 

A Three days. 

CAPTAIN CODER: I have no further questions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Any questions by the Commission? 
(No response.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witnoss is excused. 

(Witnoss excusod.) 

COLONEL LIM: Sir, this testimony concludes our oase 
on Specification No. 46. 

We wish now to offer evidonco in connection with 
Specification 45, which is otherwise known as the Abad 
Santos case. 

The first witness is Jose Abad Santos, Jr. 

JOSE ABAD SANTOS, JR. 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Lim) Will you state your name, age and 
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nationality? 

A My nano is Joso Abad Santos, Jr,; 26 yoars old, 
and a Filipino, 

Q Wore you a member of the Philippine Army? 

A Before the war broke out I was called into the 
army, I was a Third Lieutenant then. 

Q Why is that you are not in the army now? 

A Because before the President left, I was revortod 
into inactive status, 

Q Which President? 

A President Quezon, 

Q When was that? 

A The President left for Mindanao on March 20th, 1942, 
and from Mindanao he flew to Australia and then to the 
United States. 

Q Do you know who Jose Abad Santos is? 

A He was my father, 

Q In March 1942, at the time the President, President 
Quezon, flew to Mindanao, do you know whether your father 
occupied any position in the Government? 

A When President Quezon left he made my father a 

presidential delegate, and at that time, too, he was 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and also Acting Secre¬ 
tary of Justice, Secretary of Finance and Secretary of 
Agriculture and Commerce. 

COLONEL LIMs Will you mark these for identification? 

(Three documents marked Prose¬ 
cution Exhibits No, 375, 376 
and 377 for Identification.) 

COLONEL LIM: At this tine, sir, wo offer as Prosocu- 
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ticn's Exhibit No, 375 t a certification issued by Mr. 
Serapio D. Cancoran of the Philippine Government, in 
the sense that the lato Jose Abad Santos, in addition to 
his duties as Chief Justico of the Supromo Court of the 
Philippines, was designated by President Quezon as Secre¬ 
tary of Finance, Agriculturo and Commorce, in accordance 
with the provisions of Executive Order No. 396 , datod 
December 24th, 1941, a copy of which is attached, and 
will be offered as Prosecution's Exhibit No. 376. 

CAPTAIN CODER: Defense has no objection. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The exhibit is accopted, 

COLONEL LIM: Wo offered two exhibits, sir, 375 and 

376. 

We offer as Prosecution's Exhibit 377 — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minuto. 

Does that includo Exhibit 376 also? 

CAPTAIN CODER: 375 and 376. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Exhibits 375 and 376 are accepted. 

(Prosecution Exhibits No. 375 
and 376 for identification 
wore received in evidence.) 

COLONEL LIM: We also offor as exhibit for the 
Prosecution, and idontified with the number 377, another 
certification issued by Serapio D. Cancoran, doted 17 
March 1942. 

CAPTAIN CODER: Defense has no objection to that. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: It is accepted. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No, 377 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

COLONEL LIM: We desire to read from this oxhibit the 
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most significant part. 

This is a letter sent by President Manuel L. Quezon 
in the following manner, on March 17, 1942, to the late 
Jose Santos, reading as follows: 

"My dear Chief Justice Spntos: 

"In addition to your duties as Chief Justice and 
/cting Secretary of Finance, Agriculture and Commerce, 

I hereby designate you as my delegate with power to act 
on all matters of government which involve no change in 
the fundamental policies of my administration of which you 
are quite familiar. Where circumstances are such as to 
preclude previous consultation with me, you may act on 
urgent questions of local administration without my 
previous approval. In such cases, you are to use your 
own best judgement and sound discretion." 

Q (By Colonel Lim) After President Quezon left for 

Mindanao, where did your father go? 

A After President Quezon left for Mindanao, my 

father stayed in Negros. There he discharged his duties 
pertinent to his office, despite the fact that he was 
suffering from ill health. 

Q Do you remember having encountered members of the 

Japanese Imperial Army while you were in the Visayan 
Islands? 

A Well, after staying in Negros, my father decided 

to go across to Cebu in order to inspect that province 
and to discharge his duties in that place. We were in 
Cebu up to May 9 of 1942. That day — 

Q Up to what date? 
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A Up to May 9, 1942, That night — 1 bog your par¬ 
don j up -- yps, that is right. May 9, 1942, That night 
wo heard a broadcast from tho Voico of Prcodon, stating 
that Bataan has fallen. The next day, since ny father has 
fully discharged his dutios in Cebu — 

Just a minute. I believe there is a confusion of 
dates. Bataan fell in April 1942, not May. 

A I an sorry. It fell April 9, 1942. 

W Go ahead, please. So this took place on — 

A April 9, 1942. 

Q Go ahead, please. 

A Tho next day ny father decided to go back to Negros, 
as he has fully discharged his duties on Cebu. Early 
that morning we took a jitney, constabulary jitney, 
together with Colonel Valeriano of the Constabulary 
Force and two enlisted nen. V/e wore on our way to a point 
of enbarkation to go across to Negros, when we were net 
by trucks, which we thought were USAFFE forces going on 
the retreat. We wanted to inquire fron then about the 
movements of the enony and how to cope with tho situation, 
but to our surprise they turned out to be Japanese 
soldiers in full camouflage. 

Q What was your father doing when these Japanese 
soldiers on these trucks reached the place whero you wore? 
A My father was — we were all inside tho truck, or 
Jitney, and when we net the Japanese soldiers they 
immediately ordored us to surrender, and wo alighted fron 
the truck. They inquired immediately who ny father was, 
and ny father disclosod his idontity as Chief Justice 
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of tho Supremo Court, 

Q What happened after that? 

A They disarmed Colonel Valeriono and tho enlisted 

men with us, and they took us prisoner, 

Q Whore to? 

A They took us to Negros City that night — 

Q To where? 

A To Cebu City that night at about 8 o f clock, 

Q When was this? 

A That was on May — April 10, 1942, 

Q What happened after that? 

A We wore kept at the Japanese concentration camp in 
Cebu City, There ny father was subjected to investigation 
by the commander of the expeditionary forces in Cebu. 

The next day we wore — my father was taken to the Depart¬ 
ment Inspectors office, where he was again subjected to 
another investigation. After that investigation, we 
were takon to the capitol of Cebu City. From there they 
move us to a private house, where we stayed for about 
four or five days. During that interval, ny father was 
always called in for investigation by the commander of 
the expeditionary forces, by the chief of staff, and by 
a lieutenant colonel by the name of Kawakami, who was 
in charge of tho Military Administration in Cebu City, 

Did you hear of General Kawaguchi? 

A General Kawaguchi was the commander of the expedi¬ 
tionary forces in Cobu. 

Q Were you ever present during any one of those in¬ 
vestigations conducted by the Japanese regarding your 
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A I was present only once. 

Q Do you remember what happened then? 

A And that Investigation took place right at the 

house where we were staying. 

Q What happened? 

A I was not exactly paying attention to the investiga¬ 

tion, because I was more concerned about what would befall 
my father. But — 

Q Do you remember of anything that happened during 

that investigation? 

A During that time I heard my father raise his voice, 

saying, "I cannot do that, because if I do that that 
would be violating my allegiance to the United States." 

Q What else? will you proceed? Will you proceed? 

A We stayed in that private house for about four or 

five days, then on night — that is about the end of 
April — the Japanese officer and a soldier told my 
father and myself to pack up, we were going some place. 
Where we were going, we were never told. They took us 
to a transport that was waiting at the port. Early that 
morning, early morning of the next day, the ship left, 
and we were still in ignorance as to where we were going. 
During that trip my father was called by the commander, 
Kawaguchi, and he was informed then that we were supposed 
to contact General Roxas, who was in Mindanao. 

Q ! ,r hat did your father answer to that? 

A My father — whether my father complied to that 

order or not, he never disclosed that matter to me. 
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Q Go ahead, please. What happened during the trip? 

A Wo were in the ship about two days, and early one 
morning we heard cannonading and explosions. Wo didn*t 
know what was happening then, but when we peeped out of the 
porthole we noticod that they were shelling the coa3t, 
and — 

Q V/hat coast? 

A At that tine I didn't know what coast it was. Later 
they told us to take a few — a little of our baggage to 
go down to the landing barge. 

Q Did you go down to the landing barges? 

A We went down to the landing bargo, and we were to¬ 

gether with the Japanese troops. During that short trip 
from the ship to coast, the USAFFE were firing at us. I 
remember then that ny father was sitting upright. I 
told him to lay low, but he didn't seem to mind it until 
somebody had to shout from behind, and one of the Japanese 
soldiers pushed him down in order that he will be crouch¬ 
ing. 

Q Go ahead, please. 

A We landed with the Japanese troops, and wo had to 

hike for about three hours through muddy jungles and 

sandy beaches. 

Q What beach was this? 

A Later on I found out it was Camp Parang. 

^ Where is Camp Parang? 

A Camp Parang is on this island here, the Island of 
Cotabato. 

Q What happened aftor you reached Camp Parang? 
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A At Canp Parang wo were confined to one of tho 
cottages there and stayed there overnight, 
y And tho next day? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What date is this? 

Q (By Colonel Lin) What day is this? 

A That was about the early part of May, 1942. 

Q Go ahead. 

A By truck we were taken to a snail town, which I later 
found out to be Malabang. 

Q In what province is Malabang? 

A It is a snail town in Lonao. 

COLONEL LIM: May wo call the attention of the 
Connission to the fact that through on error we stated in 
the specifications that Malabang was in the Province of 
Cotabato. By this statenent of tho witness we now find 
out it is in the Province of Lanao. 

Go ahead. 

THE WITNESS: V/e stayed in that snail town for about 
three days. We were made to stay in on old constabulary 
barracks called Fort Corcuora. Later on we were trans¬ 
ferred to the school house, which was also used by the 
constabulary non, and later we were also transferred to 
a private house, which I found out to be tho house of the 
chief of polico of that town. 

Q Go ahead. 

A During all that tine ny father was subjected to in¬ 
vestigation, except when one afternoon — 

Q What date? 

A About May 7th, 1942. 
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A At Camp Parang wo were confined to one of tho 
cottages there and stayed there overnight. 

Q And the next day? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What date is this? 

Q (By Colonel Lin) What day is this? 

A That was about tho early part of May, 1942. 

Q Go ahead. 

A By truck we wore taken to a snail town, which I later 
found out to be Malabang. 

Q In what province is Malabang? 

A It is a snail town in Lanao. 

COLONEL LIM: May wo oall the attention of the 
Commission to the fact that through an error we stated in 
the specifications that Malabang was in the Province of 
Cotabato. By this statement of the witness we now find 
out it is in the Province of Lanao, 

Go ahead. 

THE WITNESS: We stayed in that small town for about 
three days. We were made to stay in an old constabulary 
barracks called FortCorcuora. Later on wo were trans¬ 
ferred to tho school house, which was also used by the 
constabulary non, and later we were also transferred to 
a private house, which I found out to be tho house of the 
chief of police of that town. 

Q Go ahead. 

A During all that tine my father was subjected to in¬ 
vestigation, except when one afternoon — 

Q What date? 

A About May 7th, 1942. 
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Q What happened? 

A He was suddenly called by the interpreter. 

(i Who was this interpreter? 

A This interpreter was a London University graduate 

by the name of Kenji Fukui, 

^ Did you know him before then, before May 7th, 1942? 

A I always knew him to be the official interpreter 

of the commander of the expeditionary forces. 

(2 Go ahead. 

A He called my father and told him he was wanted by 
headquarters. My father immediately dressed up and cane 
down to the house and reported. After about a half hour, 
I hoard my father calling me. He told me to go down, to 
come down, for he has something to tell me. 

The interpreter conducted my father and myself to 
a small hut, where we wero alone by ourselves. Then my 
father told me that he was sentenced to die. Upon 
hearing that I immediately burst into tears. He told me, 
he said, "Don’t cry, Pepito," as he called me by that 
name, "Show these people that you are brave." 

Well, ho told me to take care of the family and to 
tell them that some day we will moot again. Then he 
also told me that he was accusod of sotting fires to 
Cebu City. Towards the end I said a short prayer with 
him, and later the interpreter called him and told him 
that it is time. All this time he was Just laughing, and 
I was thero crying like a kid. 

Did ho say anything about his coning death? 

A At that tine I was with him, I never expected that 
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he would bo sontoncod thon, because he novor told ne 
what was in his mind or the worry that was bothering him* 

£j Go ahead, please, 

A He was taken by the Japanoso, which I believe was 
about a squad, taken to a placo, and I was separated from 
him. I wont up to the houso, still cryihg, and waiting, 
and about 1? or 20 minutes later I heard a volley of 
shots, which I took to be the shots that ended the life 
of ny father. 

Later on the interpreter cane back and told me 
that my father died a glorious death. He together with 
another Japanese by the name of Tanaki Ida, brought no 
to a spot, which they told me was the grave of my father. 

Even while wo were there, that interpreter, the 
remarks that he made beforo that my father died a glorious 
death, ho said that again. 

What happened to you after that? 

A After that the Japanese brought ne with thon. 

Q Where to? 

A Up to Cagayan, IJisamis. 

^ And then? 

A Thore one night they told no I was going to Tokyo. 
Upon hearing that I couldn*t control nysolf and burst out 
crying like a kid, because I never expected to go to such 
a place as Tokyo. 

q V/ore you allowed to contact members of your family 
after your father was killed by members of tho Japanoso 
Army? 

A After ny fathor was killod by the Japanoso, they 
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allowed no to write a short lottcr without the address* 
g Was that the only letter they allowed you to send 
to your family? 

A Yes, sir, that was the only lottor* 

4 Did you neet again General Kawaguchi in Manila after 
tho doath of your father? 

A From Cagayan, Misanis, I was taken by boat to Manila, 
where I was confined in a hotel for about throe days, 
g Whereabouts? 

A The Manila Hotel, 

g Go ahead. 

A Incommunicado, I begged and begged then to let me 
see, at least once, one member of my family; but they 
never acquicscod to my request. They oven threatened to 
shoot no if I tried to do anything foolish, 
g Did you actually go to Tokyo? 

A I was flown to Tokyo, 

g By whom? 

A During the lattor part of May, 

g By whom? 

A By the Japanese. 

^ Escorted by a Japanese? 

A Yes • 

g How did you maintain yourself in Tokyo? 

A In Tokyo I maintained myself with the money that my 
father had with him when wo were caught. 

Q Were you maintained by the Japanese Government? 

A I never received any money from thorn. 

COLONEL LIM: Your witnoss. 
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CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Coder) What wore your father's duties 
in Cebu? 

A My fathor was executing his duties pertinent to his 
office, 

Q His office as what, Justice of the Supreme Court? 

A As presidential delegate, Chief Justice of tho 
Supreno Court, Secretary of Justice, Finance, Agriculture 
and Commerce, 

Just what was he doing in Cebu? 

A Ho was inspecting Cebu, 

Q Ho was inspecting the Island of Cobu? 

A Yes, sir, 

^ Now, how many people were in your father's party? 

A At that tine besidos ny father and myself there was 

a certain lieutenant by the name of Francisco Delgado, 
who was acting aide to my father. In our company, too, was 
Colonel Valeriano of the Constabulary, 

Q Was he in your fathor's party or was ho from Cobu? 

A He was with us, 

Q Now, when you were taken from the City of Cobu to this 
party, did tho four of you go together? 

A No, Lieutenant Delgado was separated from us. 

Q Just yourself and father wore taken away from the 
City of Cobu? 

A My father, Colonel Valeriano and myself wore the 
only ones, 

Q What happened to this colonel? 

A Wo were taken prisoners, tho three of us, but later 
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on ho was separated from us, 

Q He was separated from you prior to tho death of 
your father? 

A Yes, but for what wo never know. 

Q Do you know the reason for — do you know about the 
investigation of your father, at which you woro present, 
do you recall any of tho questions that were asked of 
your father and the answers that he gave? 

A I can't recall very clearly the investigation that 
took place when I was present, because, as I told you 
before, I wasn't paying close attention to the investiga¬ 
tion that was going on. I only overheard my father. 

Q Were you in the sane room during this tine? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How large a room was it? 

A If you were in ny shoes at that time you can Just 
imagine the suspense — 

Q Please answer the question. I don't want to be in 
your shoes at all. I want you to answer ny question. 

How large a room was it that you were in? 

A It was about five by three. 

Q Meters? 

A Yes. 

Q Five meters by throe neters? 

A Yes. 

Q How many people were in the roon? 

A There were about on officer and a Japanese civilian, 
ny father and myself* 

Q Did you know the Japanese officer? 






A 






No* 

Q Wore thoy sitting at a tablo? 

A Thoy wore, yos. 

^ You don't know what tho Japanese asked your father 
to do at tho tine when he raised his voice and said he 
couldn't do that? 

A No, I don't recall the question. 

li Was anything explained* to you by tho Japanese as to 
why you woro to bo taken to Japan or to Tokyo? 

A Thoy never told ne the reason why thoy took no to 
Tokyo, but the way I looked at it, it wa3 that thoy wantod 
no one to speak about what happened to ny father because 
I was the only witness. 

Q Well, it was pretty well known throughout tho Islands 
that your father was killed. I don't know why you would 
r.iake any difference. 

A But thoy never really knew what happonod to hin. 

(j Who told you you were going to Tokyo? 

A The Japanese officers through an interpreter. 

ii Do you know what Japanese officer? 

A Goneral Kawaguchi. 

Q Do you know who was tho interpreter at that tine? 

Was it Fukui? 

A Yes. 

(j Whore wore you when you we re told you woro to go to 
Tokyo? 

A At Cagayan, 

g That is down in Mindanao? 

A Yes. 
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Q That is where the incident occurred? 

A Yos, 

U How were you brought up fron thero to Manila? 

A I was taken aboard a transport* 

U In whose conpany were you at that tine? 

A I was with the Japanese all the tine, closely guarded* 
g Do you knov/ any of the officers that were with you? 

A That interpreter was always with you* 

Q Do you know who was in charge or who was responsible 
for your well being until you loft Manila, the nano of 
Japanese officer? 

A I think it was Genoral Kawaguchi all the tine* 

Q Did General Kawaguchi stay with you while you were 
in the Manila Hotel? Did you have a contact with hin then? 

A I sav/ hin once. Ho told ne again what they wanted to 
do with ne* I was going to go to Tokyo and stay there* 

<l Did he say you were just to stay there? 

A They nade ne study. 

Q They wanted you to go there and study, is that it? 

A Yes. 

What did they want you to study when you got there, 
did he say? 

A They reiterated the threat, if I did anything foolish 
that they would shoot ne. 

i i Whon you say "they" was that General Kawaguchi that 

said that? 

A Yos, through the interpreter* 

Q What did you study whon you wont to Tokyo, aftor you 

got to Tokyo what did you do there? 
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A They placed no in a students‘dormitory. 

Q Where? 

A ■ It is an international students’ dormitory in Tokyo, 
q Was it part of the Tokyo University or some school? 

A No, it is a separate dormitory, 

q How lone did you stay there? 

A I was in Tokyo since Juno, 1942, 

Q June, 1942? 

A Yos, 

i i Until what tine? 

A Up to the time that I was repatriated by the American 
forces, 

COLONEL LIM; Will you read that answer? 

(Answer road,) 

Q And what dato was that? What date wore you repatriat¬ 

ed? What date did you cono back to Manila? 

A About October 1945* 

y And during this period of time, did you stay in the 

students’ dormitory? From June 1942 to October 1945, did 
you stay in the students' dormitory in Tokyo? 

A No; I stayed in that dormitory for about more than 
a year, and when Mr, Vargas then passed there to Tokyo, 
came to Tokyo, he told me to work with him, as his personal 
secretary, 

Q What did you study while you wore at this students' 
dormitory? Did you go to school? 

A They wanted me to study law, but I just studied 
Japanese, and whon I had my way I just stopped studying} 
that is all. 
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Q They wanted you to study law? Who wanted you to 
study lav/? 

A They did, because they thought that was my vocation, 
g By "they" who do you mean? 

A The Japanese did. 

Q Who told you this, to study law? Who told you that 
they wanted you to study law? 

A Well, because they thought I was inclined to that 
profession. 

^ Well, somebody must have told you that the Japanese 
wanted you to study law — 

COLONEL IIEEK: If the Court please, 1 would like to 
object to this. It is way beyond the time here, and, while 
it is interesting to know this boy's experiences in Japan 
in '43 and '44, it doesn't have any bearing on this case. 

CAPTAIN CODER: If it please the Commission, it will 
subsequently appear when the Defense presents its case 
that it does have something to do with this case. The 
Japanese knew what the situation was and wero endeavoring 
to educate the boy, and I want to bring everything out that 
we can — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You may answer the question, but 
don't take too long. 

(By Captain Coder) Now, who told you that they wanted 
you to study lav/? Do you know the name of the man who 
told you that the Japanese wanted you to study law? 

A It was the interpreter. 

(4 The interpreter? 

A Because ho always had contact with the officers of that 
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general staff* 

Q Now, where did you eat while you were in this dormi¬ 
tory up there in Tokyo? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q Whore did you take your meals while you were in 
this students' dormitory? 

A In that dormitory? 

Q At the dormitory. Did you pay for them up there? 

A I paid the expenses with money I had with me. 

Q V/ho did you pay? 

A I paid it to the dormitory. 

Q Now, how much money did you have with you when you 
went up there? 

COLONEL LIM: Sir, that is immaterial, 

CAPTAIN CODER: Well, this witness has stated that 
he usod his own money for his expenses. We have reason to 
believe he was provided with money for that purpose. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You may answer the question, 

CAPTAIN CODER: Will you repeat the question? 
(Question read.) 

A This money that I had with me rightfully belonged to 
my father, 

q (By Captain Coder) How much money did you have with 
you? 

A I had about 15,000 yon, 

Q 50,000 yen? 

A 15,000 yen, 

^ Did your fathor give this monoy to you? 

A No. When we were caught, my father had that monoy in 
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his possession* 

Cj He had that money in his possession? 

A Yes. 

Q How did you got it in your possession, then? 

A Because when wo had that monoy wo didn’t have time 
to throw it away. 

14 Did your father then give it to you? 

A Ho didn't give it to me, but since ho died without 

disposing of it I couldn't very well do what I pleased with 
it, so I told the Japanese at least to send most of it to 
the family, but they didn’t. They told me, "No, you 
keep it and you use it for yourself." 

CAPTAIN CODER: I have no furthor questions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Do you have anything furthor? 
COLONEL LIM: A few questions. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonol Lim) Whero is this Colonel Valoriano at 
the present timo? 

A Ho was shot. I hoard ho was killed. 
y The monoy that your father — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minuto. We don’t want any 
more testimony about tho monoy. 

COLONEL LIM: I was going to ask Just one question 

more. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. 

^ (By Colonel Lim) What monoy did your father leave you; 
yen or pesos? 

A Pesos. 

COLONEL LIM: That is all. 
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EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 

Q (By General Valdes) Did your father toll you on what 
charges ho was sontoncod to death? 

A V/hon wo had our last momonts togethor, ho told mo 
precisely that ho was accused of the destruction in 
Cebu City, 

Who sentenced him to death, do you know? 

A I don't know about that, sir, 
g Ho did not tell you? 

A Ho didn't toll mo, sir, 

H Did your fathor toll you whethor ho was subjoctod 
to a trial? 

A My fathor all the time was silent about what was going 
on, and I respoctod his reticence, because I knew that ho 
knew what was best, 

^ Even bofore his death, when ho told you that he was 
sentenced to death, ho did not tell you whethor or not 
he was subjected to a trial? 

A He never told me that, sir, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Tho witness is excused, 

(Witness excused,) 

SALVADOR ABAD SANTOS 

called as a witness on behalf of tho Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

(i (By Colonol Lim) Will you state your namo? 

A Salvador Abad Santos# 

(i Ago? 

A Legal ago. 











Q Nationality? 

A Filipino, 

Q is your present position in the Government? 

A idge in the Peopled Court, Manila, 

q ,r ore you related to the late Jose Abad Santos? 

A 1 was • 

q What was your relation to him? 

A He was my brother. 

q On or about the month of April 1942, did you hear 
about his arrest by the Japanese? 

A I did. 

Q How did you hoar about it? 

A I heard it over the radio. 

12 What did you do when you knew of your brother*s arrest? 
A I was at tho time in Tagbilaron, Bohol, and when I 
got that news over tho radio I made efforts to come to 
Manila, and I was able to come to Manila. 

Q Did you contact anybody in Manila about your brother*s 
case? 

A I did. 

Q Who? 

A Jose P. Laurol. 

q Who was Jose P. Laurel? 

A Ho was then the Commissioner of Justice, 
q Appointed by whom? 

A Under tho Japanose regime, 

q When was this? 

A That was about tho first days of May 1942. 
q Did you talk with him? 










A I did. 

Q Will you relate the conversation that you had with 
Commissioner Laurol? 

A I asked Commissioner Laurol to intercede for my 

brothor Joso, and he promised to do so. A few days later 
I saw him again, and he told no that he had seen General 
Hommn, and that General Homraa told him that "wo are 
bitter against Abad Santos." According to Laurol, those 
wore tho exact words used by General Homna. 

Q Go ahead, please. 

A Sono time later Laurel sent for me, and he told me 

that Jose had been executed., and that his death warrant 
was signed by General Homma. 

COLONEL LIH: Your witness. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Coder) What dato did you talk to Laurol? 

A To Laurel? 

12 Yes. 

A About May 2 or 3, 1942. 

Q What dato did you loam of your brother*s predicamont? 
A About the middle of April 1942. 

<2 Now, Mr. Laurel was Commissioner of Justice, you say? 

A At the tine, yes. 

(2 At the tine. What wore his duties as such commissioner? 
A Beg pardon? 

Q What wore his duties as Commissioner of Justice? 

A Well, he was in charge of the administration of 
Justice in tho Philippines. 

^ You saw him first on May 2, 1942? 
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A About that, yes. 

Q Now, when did you again see him, when he reported 

to you — 

A About two or three days after that I saw him again, 

and it was then that he told me that he had seen General 
Homma. 

Q That would have been about May 4th or 5th? 

A Yes. 

Q Did he say where he had seen General Homma? 

A He did not. 

Q He didn't say. Did Laurel maintain an office in 

Manila? 

A Yes, he was then in the Department of justice Build¬ 

ing in Intramuros. 

Q He did not say anything further about his conversa¬ 

tion with General Homma? 

A I remember he told me also that they held my brother 

responsible for the burning of the City of Cebu. 

Q General Homma said that to Laurel? Is that what 

he said? 

A No, a general statement that the Imperial Japanese 

Forces held my brother responsible for the —among other 
things for the burning of the City of Cebu. 

Q Did he say that he talked to General Kawaguchi about 

your brother? 

A No. 

Q Did he say that ho talked to General Hayashi about 

your ’brother? 

A He also told me that ho talkod to General Hayashi. 


^ Well, what did Goneral Hayashi have to say about 
your brother? 

A L;oral told no that General Hayashi told hiu that 
Abad S;: tos is dead. 

Did Hayashi make any statements prior to his death 

about Laurel? 

A I d* J not got your question. 

(j Did General Hayashi make any statements, prior to your 
Drother's death, to Laurel, concorning your brother? 

A Laurel did not tell me anything — 

'■i Laurel did not sec Hayashi prior to your brother's 
death? 

A He must have seen Hayashi after my brother's death. 

Q But he didn't see him before? 

A I don't remember. 

h Under the Japanese military government here, wasn't 
Laurel directly under General Hayashi? General Hayashi 
was the nan ho would naturally speak to about something 
like that, isn't that so? 

A Well, I think General Hayashi was the diroctor of 
the military administration. 

He was administrative diroctor, is that correot? 

A Yes, he was at the timo. 

q And under that administrative director is the way 
the civil government functions; undor the administrative 
diroctor of the Japanoso forcos, is that correct? 

A It night bo, 

Q Well, do you know, or don’t you know? 

A I don’t know exactly tho syston, governmental system 






4 V/oll, what did General Hayashi have to say about 
your brother? 

A L; orol told no that General Hayashi told him that 
Abad Sr tos is dead. 

(> Did Hayashi nake any statements prior to his doath 

about Laurel? 

A I d?J not got your question, 

Q Did General Hayashi nake any statements, prior to your 
brother's doath, to Laurel, concerning your brother? 

A Laurel did not tell me anything — 

Laurel did not soo Hayashi prior to your brother*s 

death? 

A Ho must have seen Hayashi after my brother*s death, 

Q But he didn*t sec him before? 

A I don't remember. 

Under the Japaneso military government here, wasn't 
Laurel directly under General Hayashi? General Hayashi 
was the nan he would naturally speak to about something 
like that, isn't that so? 

A Well, I think General Hayashi was the director of 
the military administration. 

He was administrative director, is that correct? 

A Yes, he was at the time, 

^ /aid under that administrative director is tho way 
the civil government functions; undor the administrative 
director of tho Japanese forcos, is that correct? 

A It night bo, 

Q Well, do you know, or don't you know? 

A I don't know exactly tho syston, governmental system 








at that tine. 

q What was your position at that tine? What were you 
doing? 

A Nothing, I was a private citizen, 

q Do you know when the City of Cebu was burned? 

A About April 11, I think, 1942. 
q Do you know if your brother was in fact in Cebu 
City at that tine? 

A I know that ho was there at the tine. 

CAPTAIN CODER: No further questions. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

q (By Colonel Lin) How far is Tagbilaran, Bohol, fron 
Cebu? 

A That is about — Cobu is Just very near Tagbilaran. 

^ is just across the Bohol Channol there, and that 

channel can bo crossed by notorboat in about one hour and 

\ 

a half. 

q As a natter of fact, Judge, did you know that at 
the tine Cebu was burned the city was under the connond of 
a USAFFE general? 

A Yes, it was. 

COLONEL LIM: That is all. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further fron the Defense? 
CAPTAIN CODER: Nothing further, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witnoss is excused. 

(Witness oxcusod.) 

COLONEL LIM: Sir, this closes Specification No. 45. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Wo will adjourn until 1330. 
(Whoroupon, at 1130 hours, a recoss was taken until 
1330 hours, 17 January 1946.) 
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at that tine* 

q V/hat was your position at that tine? What were you 
doing? 

A Nothing* I was a private citizen* 

q Do you know when the City of Cobu was burned? 

A About April 11, I think, 1942. 
q Do you know if your brother was in fact in Cebu 
City at that tine? 

A I know that ho was thoro at the tino. 

CAPTAIN CODER: No further questions* 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

q (By Colonel Lin) How far Is Tagbilaran, Bohol, fron 
Cebu? 

A That is about — Cebu is just very near Tagbilaran. 

is just across tho Bohol Channol there, and that 
channel can be crossed by notorboat in about one hour and 
a half# 

Q As a natter of fact, Judge, did you know that at 
the tine Cebu was burned the city was under tho connand of 
a USAFFE general? 

A Yes, it was* 

COLONEL LIMs That is all. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further fron the Dofonse? 
CAPTAIN CODER: Nothing further, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witnoss is excused* 

(Witness oxcusod.) 

COLONEL LIM: Sir, this closo3 Specification No. 45. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Wo will adjourn until 1330. 
(Whereupon, at 1130 hours, a recess was taken until 
1330 hours, 17 January 1946.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session, 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all nenbers of the Connission arfc 
present. The Accused is present, with three nenbers of 
his Defense counsel, , The Prosecution is presont, and 
we are ready to proceed, 

COLONEL LIM: If tho Connission please, at this tine 
we shall offer ovidonco in support of Specification No, 

42, involving tho beheading or killing of five American 
soldiers, 

ELADIO DE LEON 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows 
through Interpreter Lavengco, with Interpreter Rodas act¬ 
ing as "check" interpreter: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Lin) Will you state your nano? 

A Eladio De Leon, 

Your age? 

A 20 years old, 

g Your nationality? 

A Filipino, 

Q In May of 1942, where wore you living? 

A In Paranaque, Rizal. 

Q During tho month of May 1942, do you renenbor having 
seen five Anorleans in Paranaque, Rizal? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you relate tho circumstances under which you 
saw those fivo Americans? 










A After the fall of C 0 rregidor, in May 1942, there 
were five Anoricons executed in our place# 

Who executed these Americans? 

A The Japanese who lived in the interior of the house 
of Araneta. The Japanese who livod in tho interior of 
the house of Araneta. 

Q Whore was this Aranota’s place? 

A In Paranaque, Rizol. 

W What kind of Japanese were those, were they civilians 
or soldiers? 

A Soldiers. 

^ V/hen did you see these Americans for tho first tine 

in Paranaque? 

A The afternoon of May 8. 

W Where were they when you saw then for the first 
tine? 

A At the front of tho hone of Mr. Araneta. 

(A photograph was narked Prose¬ 
cution Exhibit 378 for identi¬ 
fication.) 

^ Showing you this photograph narked for identification 

as Prosecution’s Exhibit No. 378, will you kindly state 
whether you know this? 

A This shows the only steps that remain in the stair¬ 
case of the Araneta’s after it was burned, 

COLONEL LIM: We offer this exhibit as part of tho 
evidence for the Prosecution, sir, 

CAPTAIN CODER: No objection, sir# 

GENERAL DONOVAN; It is accepted. 

(Prosocution Exhibit No. 378 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 
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Q (By Colonel Lin) Will you relate the manner in 
which those five Anericons were executed on 9 May 1942? 

A (Through Interpreter Lavongco) About 9 o’clock 
I saw five Americans tied together with a singlo rope 
in front of the Aranota hone. At 9 o’clock they were 
taken to a oortain place, whore they were killed, 

COLONEL LIM; If the Commission may please, I would 
desire to make a li'ttle correction in the translation, 
GENERAL DONOVAN: What date was it? Ask him what 
date it was. 

Q (By Colonel Lin) What date was this? 

A (Without aid of interpreter) May 9# 

^ At what time of the day did you sec these Americans 
for the first tine on May 9? 

A (Without aid of interpreter) Seven o’clock in the 
morning, 

Q At what tine were they taken to the place of 
execution? 

A (Through Interpreter Lavengoo) 9 o’clock. 

Q Prior to the execution of these five Americans, 
did you have any conversation with any Japanese anywhere 
in Poranaquo? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What was your conversation with this Japanoso? 

A On that day, early in the morning, while I was 
taking my breakfast at our house, a Japanese cane with me, 
and through his signs he told ne those aro the Americans 
whom we killed, 

^ By the way, in what street is this house of Aranota? 











A On Real Stroet* 

^ Paranaque? 

A Yos, sir, 

Let us go back to the oxocution. Will you rolate to 
the Commission the manner in which these five Americans 
were executed? 

A Before they wore killed they wore first brought 

near a fence where there were many persons sitting near 
the footsteps* 

Who took then to the fence? 

A The Japanese soldiers, 

ij What happened after that? 

A After leaving the prisoners drink thoy wore taken to 
the place wherG they would be exeoutod. A long bamboo 
pole was inserted through their backs, whore there hands 
are tied, 

Q V/ill you indicate to the Commission in whioh posi¬ 
tion these .onerican prisoners were at the time the bamboo 
was placed at their backs? 

(Witness demonstrates.) 

INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: As was indicated by the wit¬ 
ness, they were standing with their elbows farther in 
the back. A long bamboo polo was inserted through or 
between the wrists and the body, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Wo understand, 

COLONEL LIU: Is that satisfactory to the Comission? 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Yos, that is all right. 

^ (By Colonel Lin) After this bamboo was placed 
botwocn the elbow and tho backs of the American prisoners, 
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A On Real Stroet, 

Paranaque? 

A Yos, sir, 

Q Let us go back to the execution. Will you relate to 
the Commission the manner in which these five Americans 
were executed? 

A Before they wore killed they were first brought 
near a fence where there were many persons sitting near 
the footsteps. 

i/ Mho took them to the fence? 

A The Japanese soldiers. 

M Uhat happened after that? 

A /ifter leaving the prisoners drink they wore taken to 

the place wherG they would be executed. A long bamboo 
pole was inserted through their backs, whore thore hands 
are tied, 

Q V/ill you indicate to the Commission in which posi¬ 
tion these American prisoners were at the tine the bamboo 
was placed at their backs? 

(Witness demons trates.) 

INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: As was indicated by the wit¬ 
ness, they were standing with their elbows farther in 
the back. A long bamboo polo was inserted through or 
between the wrists and the body. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Y/o understand. 

COLONEL LIM: Is that satisfactory to the Commission? 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Yos, that is all right. 

^ (By Colonol Lin) After this bamboo was placed 
botwoen the elbow and the backs of the American prisoners, 









'A 


wore thoir hands tied? 

A Yes, sir, thoir hands were tied in front. 

Q What happened after that? 

A /ifter that, tho Americans woro blindfolded and 

they were made to lie down, face down. 

Q Go ahead. 

A While they were lying face down, about ten Japanese 

soldiers who were ten meters from then were lined up. 

Then an American officer gave command. Suddenly the 
Japanese with rifles, with fixed — after tho officer gave 
the command, suddenly tho Japanese with rifles, with fixed 
bayonets, rushed towards the American prisoners, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Who gave the command, an American 
officer or Japanese officer? 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Lavengco) Japanese 
officer, 

U (By Colonel Lin) What happened after that? 

A (Through Interpreter Lavengco) After many bayonet 
thrusts and the prisoners were already killed, dead, they 
were untied and thoir bodies were pulled to a hole, 

Q How far was this hole from the place of execution? 

A More or less ten meters. 

What happened after that, do you renenbor? 

A /ifter they have buried the dead bodies, after three 

days tho place emits foul odor, 

14 Who buried then? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Wait a minute. What was that last 

part? 

INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: "After they buried, throe days 
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after they were buried, the place onits foul odor." 

W (By Colonel Lin) Who buried then? 

A (Through Interpreter Lavongco) The Japanese soldiers. 

^ Do you know what happened to the bodios of these 
American soldiers in February 1945? 

A In February 1945, the grave was dug by soldiers of 
the 11th Airborne. 

Q The 11th Airborne Division of the United States Aroy? 
A Yes, sir. 

Q Were you present when this grave was dug out or 
oponed again? 

A Yes, sir. 

l* What did they find inside the grave? 

A In the hole they found five skulls. This is all 
bones; three pairs of shoes and throe dog tags. 

W Did they find three pairs of shoos or three pieces 
of shoes? 

A Only three pieces. 

W How many dog tags did they find? 

A Four. 

^ Did you read the names on these dog tags? 

A I have read then and I found American nones, 
i* Do you renenber these nanes? 

A I don't remember tho names. 

COLONEL LIH: Will you nark these two photographs 
as exhibits? 

(Two photographs narked Prose¬ 
cution Exhibits No. 379 and 
380 for identification.) 

^ (By Colonel Lin) Showing you this photograph for 










identification marked Prosecution's Exhibit 379, will you 
state to the Commission whother you recognize this photo¬ 
graph? 

A This person hero is myself, pointing to the place 
where the Japanese came when thoy stabbod tho American 
prisoners* 

W Showing you this other photograph which has been 
narked Prosecution's Exhibit 380 for identification, 
kindly state to the Commission if you rocogniso that? 

A Those pictures show myself pointing to the black 
line, which indicates the place whore tho Americans were 
killed. 

Q Y/as this the grave or the place where they were 
killed? 

A This is the cemetery or the grave, I moan. 

COLONEL LIM: Wo offer Exhibits 379 and 380 as part 
of the evidence for tho Prosecution. 

CAPTAIN CODER; The Dofense has no specifio objec¬ 
tion to these. However, I would like to point out to 
the Commission that the captions underneath these pictures 
are unsigned and are not under oath. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: They will bo accepted for whatever 
probative value the Commission desires to give them, 

(Prosecution Exhibit No, 379 
and 38 O for identification 
woro received in evidence,) 

COLONEL LIM: Your witness, 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Coder) You said that on May 8th, that 
was tho first dato that you saw the Anoricans, is that 
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correct? 




A Yos, sly, 

W At what time of the day on the 8th? 

A The afternoon, 

W You also stated that a Japanese cane to you and said 
that tho Anerioans were to ho killed. Is that correct? 

A That was said to no in tho noming, 
i* In tho morning of what date? 

A On the 9th, 

^ That is the day after you first saw the Americans? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q How did the Japanese cone to be talking to you? 

A Because the lower part of our kitchen is open, and 

the Japanese used to pass through; by means of signs they 
were able to talk with us, 

Q Did you ask the Japanese about the American prisoners? 

A I did not ask them, but we made some signs and they 
told me thoy would be killed, 

Q VVhat sort of signs did they make? 

A V/ith his hands, fingers togethor, by the side like 

that (demonstrating) — cutting tho nock, 
ij Now, how long after this conversation of yours 
were the Americans actually executed? 

A Two hours after we have talked with the Japanese, 

Q Did the Japanese tell you any reason why tho Ameri¬ 
cans wore to be executed? 

A Some of tho Japanese who speak English, thoy say that 
those wero prisoners who escaped and they wore caught 
after that tino, and thoy will be killed, 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: What was that answer? 

INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: '’Some of the Japanese, those 
that speak English, said that those were prisoners who 
escaped and they were caught after that tine, and thoy 
will be killed." 

Q (By Captain Codor) You identified this picture hero, 
Exhibit 379, as a picture of yourself. Now, where were you 
standing here? ’.That is this a picture of, and where are 
you standing? 

A (Through Interpreter Lavengco) This picture shows on 
the right sido big boxos made of steel. 

At what are you pointing in this picture? 

A I an pointing.at the direction where the Japanese 
cane when thoy bayoneted the Americans, 
i* Can you see the spot where they buried any of the 
Anoricans, from where you are standing in that picturo? 

A Before, these boxos in the picture were not there, 
but I was pointing through, pointing to the spot whore 
the Anoricans were killed. 

Then actually all this is is a picture of you point¬ 
ing at a box, is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

^ V/hat was on this spot whore you are standing before 
the Anoricans cone, during May of 194-2? 

A Before, this was an open space, and thoro wore sone 
mango troos around. 

Now, on any of those three pictures hero, can you 
show no whoro the .jnericans stood whon thoy wore executed? 

A This picturo doos not show exactly whoro the Amoricons 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: What was that answer? 

INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: "Some of the Japanese, those 
that speak English, said that those were prisoners who 
oscapod and they were caught after that tine, and they 
will be killed." 

W (By Captain Coder) You identified this picture hero, 
Exhibit 379, as a picturo of yoursolf. Now, where wore you 
standing here? What is this a picture of, and where are 
you standing? 

A (Through Interpreter Lavengco) This picture shows on 
the right side big boxes made of stool. 

W At what are you pointing in this picture? 

A I an pointing.at the direction where tho Japanese 
cane when they bayoneted the Americans. 

W Can you see tho spot where they buried any of the 
Americans, fron where you are standing in that picturo? 

A Before, these boxes in the picture were not there, 
but I was pointing through, pointing to the spot whoro 
the /noricons were killed. 

W Then actually all this is is a picture of you point¬ 
ing at a box, is that right? 

A Yes, sir, 

<4 What was on this spot where you are standing beforo 

the Americans cane, during May of 1942? 

A Before, this was an open space, and thoro were some 
mango trees around. 

Now, on any of those three pictures hero, con you 
show mo whoro tho ^noricans stood whon they were executed? 

A This picturo doos not show exactly whoro tho Americans 
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were, because this picture, Exhibit 378, shows only the 
stairs, tho remains of the staircase of the Aronota homo, 

Q I understand there are no pictures here of tho place 
whore tho Americans were executed, is that right? 

A Not there, 

Q Can you explain to me in relation to this pair of 

steps whore the Amor icons were when they were exocuted? 

I beliove the witness indicated it was over in here off of 
the picture in tho last answer? 

COLONEL LIM: I would like to have — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute, Colonol Lin, Lot 
him answer tho question, 

THE WITNESS: This picture — 

COLONEL LIM: I want to know — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Wait a minute, ploase, 

COLONEL LIM: I wanted to have the question repeated 
so it nay be interpreted again, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: If wo have any question of inter¬ 
pretation that cones up wo will take it up with the 
officor in charge, the chief interpreter, 

THE WITNESS: This picture shows the remains of the 
stairs behind tho houso leading to the kitchon. But I 
saw tho Americans in front of this. 

(1 (By Captain Coder) In front of the houso? 

A Yes, in front of tho houso, 

^ Whore were you when you saw the Americans? 

A I was at the kitchen, 

Q Your kitchen or the kitchen of this houso? 

A In our kitchen. 
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Q Did you have a direct view to whore tho Americans 
wore? Could you see straight through? Was there anything 
in between you and the Americans? 

A There were many mango trees, but there was no ob¬ 
struction from my view, bocauso I was pooking out from tho 
part whore I could see the Americans, 

U For how long a period of tine did this execution tako? 
A More or less ten minutes, 

Q Did you talk to the Japanese again after tho execution? 
A I was not talking to then, but the Japanese wore 
the ones talking with us, 

^ Did they talk with you aftor this execution occurred? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q What did they say? 

A The one who I had a talk with, perhaps, he is one of 
those that took part in the execution because he was very 
happy, 

Q Now, did the Japanese live at this house of Araneta? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q About how many of them lived there? 

A There were many, sir, 

Q Do you know Y/ho was in charge of then? 

A No, sir, I do not know. 

Now, when tho /noricons first came to this house were 
they brought there by the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir, 

CAPTAIN CODER: No further questions, 

COLONEL LIM: May I have the last question and answer 

read? 
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(Question and answer read.) 

• / 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further, Colonel Lim? 
COLONEL LIM: I have one more question. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Lim) I heard you mention the word 
Seabees in your answer on cross examination. Who placed 
these boxes that appear on the right side of this picture, 
Prosecution^ Exhibit 379 , at that place? 

A The Americans who were called Seabees. 

COLONEL LIM: That is all. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Any questions by the Commission? 

(No response.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

DQUINADOR JIMENEZ 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows 
through Interpreters Lavengco and Rodasi 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Lim) Your name, please? 

A (Through Interpreter Lavengco) Dominador Jimenez, 

Q Your age? 

A 30 years• 

Q Your nationality? 

A Filipino, 

Q On 9 May 194-2, where were you? 

A At V/akas, Paranaquo, Rizal. 

Q Do you remember having seen five Americans on that day? 
A Yes, sir. 
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Q V/horo? 

A Thoy were also at V/akas, Paranaquo, Rizal, 

Q Under what conditions did you soc these Americans? 

A They wore sitting, sir* 

W Where? 

A In front of the houso of Aranetn* 

Q Where Is this houso of Aranota? 

A At V/akas, Paranaquo, 

Q Wore the Americans alone when you saw thorn? 

A No, sir* 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Got to the issue, will you please? 
COLONEL LIM: Yes, sir* 

(j (By Colonel Lin) Wore there Japonoso soldiers around? 

A Yes, sir* 

U What were they doing? 

A Sitting, sir* 

(l Did anything happon to those Americans on that day? 

A Yes, sir* 

(i What happened to then? 

A After thoy were made to drink lemonade, they were 
blindfolded, tiod, a bamboo pole was stuck through thorn, 
their backs. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Read that answer, ploaso. 

(Answer read*) 

A (Continuing, through Interpreter Lavengco) — and thoy 

were bayonotod* 

g (By Colonel Lin) By whom? 

A Tho Japanese soldiers* 

W Did thoy dio? 
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Yes, sir 


Were they buried? 

A Yes, sir. 

ij By whom? 

A The Japanese soldiers also. 

Q In February, 1945, do you remember whether or not 

members of the 11th Airborno Division had been in Paranaquo? 

A Yes, sir. 

y Did they do anything with the grave of the fivo 
Americans? 

A Yes, sir. 

<i What did they do? 

A Wo dug the grave where tno five Americans wore buried. 

W Did you take part in digging on that date? 

A Yes, sir. 

^ Do you remember having seen four tags containing 
American names? 

A Yes, sir. 

^ Do you remember the names on these tags? 

A Of the four American names, I remember one, ''Brooklyn." 
COLONEL LIE: Your witness. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

(By Captain Coder) Where were you when you saw the 
Americons executed? 

A I was at the fence. 

Were you on the sai .10 sido of the fence as the Amor leans 
or the other sido? 

A It was inside the lot; it was inside the yard. 

v'orc you inside the yard or wore you outside the 
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yard? 

A I was out. 

<’4 What sort of a fonco is around the yard? 

A Bamboo fence. 

Q Does It look something like this in this picture 
hero, Exhibit 378? 

A No, sir. 

Q How does it differ from this? 

A There wero many planks In the fenco, Tho woodon 
parts were far apart. 

Q How far wero you from tho fence? 

A I was right by the side of tho fence. 

Q Now, you have stated that you helped dig the graves 
for the Amorican st>ldiors. About what time of day did 
you dig this? 

A Morning• 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute. Did you say 
that ho testified that ho helped dig the graves? 

CAPTAIN CODER: That was my understending. 

COLONEL LIM: Yes. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Did tho Japanese ask you to 
help dig the graves? 

A No, sir. 

Q How did you come to be doing it? 

A I was working as ness boy for the Seabees. 

Q Did the Seabees ask you to help dig the grave? 

A No, sir. 

Q All right. 

CAPTAIN CODER: I believe I am confusod. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: That is what I wanted to find out 
in the first place, and the Prosecution stated that he 
did dig the grave. I would like to go back on the record 
for this. My understanding is that he helped them dig up 
the bodies, and not dig the graves initially. 

CAPTAIN CODER: All right, I will put it that way. 

Q (By Captain Coder) What was the date when you dug 
up this grave? 

A I can't remember the exact date, but it was in Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Q Of what year? 

A 1945. 

CAPTAIN CODER: I have no further questions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is what he said in the first 
place, dig up. 

Any further questions? 

(No response.) 

COLONEL LIU: That closes the proof on Specifi¬ 
cation No. 42, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We v/ill take a ten minute recess. 

(Witness excused.) 

, (Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 
LIEUTENANT WHITE: Prosecution will next present 
the evidence on Specification 20. 

This specification is concerned with the execu¬ 
tion, on the 17th of April 1942, of the eight members of 
the Chinese Consulate, official representatives of the 
Chungking Government: Dr. Clarence Kwangson Young, Dr. 
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Mok, and other members of the Chinese Consul here at 
that time. 

The Prosecution colls, as its first witness, Mrs. 
Felisa Cu Loo. 

FELISA CU LOO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows* 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant White) Will you state to the Commis¬ 
sion your full name, your age and your nationality, please? 
A I am Felisa Cu Loo, Chinese. I am 34 years old. 

Q Mrs. Loo, would you mind speaking up a little louder 
so that all the members of the Commission can hear you 
when you testify? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will she testify in English, or 
through the interpreter? 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: Sir, sho will testify in English. 
However, she prefers to have an interpreter present in oase 
she has any difficulty. 

Q (By Lieutenant White) What is your present address? 

A My present address is 433 Santa Christo. 

Q On 2 January 1942, when the Japanese entered the 

City of Manila, what was your address at that time? 

A At that timo my address was 539 Paz, Paco. 

Q And what was your husband f s name and his official 

position at that time? 

A His name was Lu Ping Su. Ho was the censor of the 
Chinese Consulate. 

Q Were you acquainted with tho other members of the 
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Chinese Consulate group in the City of Manila at that time? 
A Yes. 

Q And were you acquainted with the wives of the other 
members of the Chinese Consulate? 

A Yes. 

(A photograph was marked Prose¬ 
cution Exhibit No. 381 for 
identification.) 

Q How many members of the Chinese Consulate group 
were there on 2 January 1942? 

A There were eight. 

Q Will you give the Commission their names? 

A Consul General C. K. Young; Consul P. K. Chu, 

Consul K. Y. Mok; my husband, Lu Ping Su; Mr. C. S. Yao; 

Mr. T. M. Siao; Mr. C. S. Yang and Mr. K. W. Wang. 

Q Do you know what happened to the consulate group 
when the Japanese ontered Manila; and, if so, will you 
tell the Commission what happenod to them? 

A On the 8 th of January, the Japanese military polico 
got Dr. Young in Manila Hotel. Then the military police 
wont to the place hero, Santa Mesa, to take the other 
five; then went to my house to got my husband, and then 
take Mr. Yang. 

Q Do you know where they were interned, initially? 
ii According to my husband, one day ho told mo that — 
LIEUTENANT WHITE: Will you strike that question? 

Q (By Lieutenant White) Where were they taken whon 
the Japanese pickod them up? Where were they taken? 

A They were taken to Villauor Hall. 

Q And at Villomor Hall, did you 3 oe all of those oight 
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men that you havo just described? 


A Yes. 

Q I will hand you what has boon marked for identifi¬ 
cation purposes Prosocution's Exhibit 38l # and ask you to 
point out on that picturo, naming the row and their posi¬ 
tion in tho row, the members that were interned at Villa- 
mor Hall on 8 January 1942? 

A The first one from the left was Mr* Lu, my husband; 

tho second one from tho loft was C. S. Yao; the third from 

the left was Consul P. K. Chu; tho fourth from tho loft 

was Consul Gonoral Young; tho sixth from the left was 

K. Y, Mok, and tho last ono on tho right is T, M. Siao. 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: Will you nark these* 

(Two photographs wero marked 
Prosocution Exhibits No* 

382 and 383 for identification.) 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: Tho Prosocution now offers into 

evidence Exhibit 381* 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Any objections? 

MAJOR SKEEN: No objection. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: It is accepted, 

(Prosecution Exhibit No* 381 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence*) 

Q (By Lieutenant White) I hand you Prosecution*s 
Exhibit 382 and Prosecution*s Exhibit 383 * Is that a 
picture of two of tho men that wore interned at Villonor 
Hall? 

A Yes, 382 was Mr, Yang. / 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: Tho Prosocution now offers into 
evidence Exhibits 382 and 383* 
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MAJOR SKEEN; No objection. 

(Prosecution Exhibits No. 382 
and 383 for identification 
wore received in evidence.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Thoy will bo accepted. 

What exhibit is the first one you submitted? 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: Prosecution's Exhibit 381 . 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The remark reading; "Photograph 

showing six of the eight murdered Chinese Consul" will bo 

stricken. 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: Yes, that is agreeable. 

Q (By Lieutenant White) Did you see your husband at 
Villanor Hall? 

A I saw him often. 

Q And did the other wives of the Chinese Consulate 
soe their husbands at Villanor Hall? 

A Yes, they went often to see them. 

Q Do you know whether they wore questionod by tho 
Japanese at Villanor Hall? 

A Hy husband told ne that tho Japanese asked thorn to 
surrender, to cooperate with tho Japanese and to donounco 
the Chungking Government and to contribute 24,000,000 
pesos. 

Q 24,000,000 pesos to whom? 

A To the Japanese. 

Q And did your husband tell you on whom they nado 
that demand? To whom did he make that demand? 

A To Consul Gonoral Young. 

Q Did your husband toll you what Dr. Young told the 

Japanese? 
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A Dr, Young refused them, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: On all of these exhibits, theso 
photographs, whore it says, “Photograph of murdorod 
student,” that will be dclotodj that is on Prosecution^ 
Exhibits 382 and 383 , 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Lieutenant White) Do you know what time the 
Chinese Consul group loft Villamor Hall? 

A They loft on the 28th of March, 1942 for Fort 
Santiago, 

Q Do you know who went to Fort Santiago besides your 
husband? 

A Tho other seven members, 

Q Wero all members of the Chinese Consul group kept 
in ono room at Villamor Hall? 

A Yes, thoy wore kept in tho same room, 

Q Can you tell us whether they wero all taken to Fort 
Santiago tho same day? 

A They wore all taken to Fort Santiago on tho samo 
day, yes. 

Q Now, did you see your husband at Fort Santiago and 
the other members of the consulate group? 

A I went to Fort Santiago often, but saw my husband 
together with the othor seven only once, that was on the 
16th of April 1942. 

Q V/hen you wont to see your husband at othor times 

before the 16 th of April, did anyone else go with you? 

A I often wont alone because I live alone and not to¬ 
gether with tho other wives. 
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Q Did the other wives go with you at different times? 

A Yes. 

Q What wero you told by the Japanese? 

A When we went to soc thorn we wore refused; the sentry 
Just refused us to see then. 

Q Now, you saw your husband on the 16th of April. 

Will you Just relate to the Comnissioft what happened at 
that time and what he said to you? V/ill you rolate the 
circumstances of your visit to your husband on the l6th 
of April? 

A On the 16th of April, I went to Fort Santiago. 

There I net the other wives, Mrs. Yao and Mrs. Young and 
Mrs. Mok. Then we wont to the ground floor. I saw the 
eight from the Chinese Consulate. They came across to 
us; about 25 feet away from us. They could not talk with 
us and we cannot talk with then because the sentry will 
not allow us to do it. 

At that tine I saw then; they wore all very thin; 
they wore all in undershirts and tops, all barefooted, 
without shoes. 

Q How many of then wore there? 

A There wore eight of then. 

Q The same men that were at Villanor Hall? 

A Yes. 

Q Did your husband say anything to you at all? 

A No. 

Q Did he wave his hand? 

A No, because the Japanoso sentry looks at him. He 

did not allow thorn evon to walk any farther. 


Q What tine of day did that happen? 

A At noon of April 16th. 

Q Now, did you go back together with the other wives 
of the consulate group to Port Santiago later? 

A I did not go on the 17th of April, but Mrs. Young 
come to ny house on the 17th of April about noon. She 
told ne that the Japanese would allow us to see our 
husbands 01 . the noming of the 18th. She told no to 
prepare to go to Fort Santiago on the morning of the 18th, 

Q Did you go there with the other wives on the morning 
of the 18th? 

A Yes, all of us; six wives went there on the 18th 
morning• 

Q Will you tell the Commission what happened that 
morning in your conversation with the Japanese? 

A When wo were in Port Santiago on the 18th, Mrs. 

Young told us that on the 17th, the afternoon, the Japanose 
told the president of the Chineso Association that wo 
don*t need to go the following day. Sho asked, •'Why,” 
and the president of the Chinese Association did not 
say anything at that tine. 

So we all went on the 18th morning. Wo woro all 
waiting there for about an hour. Mrs. Young was looking 
for the officer in charge, that Nishimura. 

Q What was his nano again? 

A Nishimura; and then ho allowed only Mrs. Young 
to talk with him. So when Mrs. Young cane out sho told 
us that Nishimura said that those eight from the Chinese 
Consulate would bo transferred to the Japaneso military 
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administration. She insisted on the whoroabouts of these 
people, but Nishinura said that was a military secret. 

He also said that ho would wire to Tokyo and would wire 
Tokyo about this and then wo nay know about it. 

Q Did Major Nishinura say ho would wire Tokyo for . 
you on this, is that what you stated? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you receive any boxes or packages of your hus¬ 
band^ personal effects at that tine? 

A Then when wo wero about to loavo Fort Santiago, 
every cne of us received a package. Those wore put in ono 
cornor of an empty room. In those packages wore all 
the personal belongings of the eight from tho Chinese 
Consulate. 

Q How nc.ny packages were there? 

A Eight, 

Q Did you later on, after the 18th, roceivo any 
other package fron the Japanese? 

A About a month later every one of us received an 
envelope, and in envelope there I found three pesos. 

In Mrs, Young's envelope she found some hair of Dr. 

Young. 

Q V/ill you state that again? 

A She found sone hair. 

Q She found sone hair? 

A Yes, sone hair. 

Q Did the other widows all rocoive packages at that 
tine, too? 

A Yes • 
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Q When was the last tine that you have ever seen 
your husband? 

A That was on tho 16th of April, 

Q Of 1942? 

A Yos, 1942. 

Q Now, calling your attention to the date of Juno 

14th, 1945» wore you present in tho Chinese conotory at 
Santa Cruz, Manila, when an oxhunation of a grave took 
plaoo? 

A I was present at that tine. 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: Will you nark those? 

(Photographs narked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibits 384 to 390 
for identification.) 

Q (By Lieutenant White) Woro any of the other widows 
of the consulate group present on 14 June 1945 when this 
exhumation took place? 

A Mrs. Mok, Mrs, Young and the mother of Mrs. Young 
were all present at that tine. 

Q I hand you those exhibits, Prosocution Exhibits 

384, 385 , 386, 387 , 388 and 389 , and ask you to examine 
them and state whether they are accurate representations 
of scenes that took place there at that tine? 

A Exhibit 384 was tho lifting of the graves. 

Q Mrs. Lu, you nay just state whether these pictures 

accurately represent what you saw at that tine. You do 
not need to describe then. 

A Yes. 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: Prosocution offers in evidence — 
GENERAL DONOVAN: What are those exhibits? 
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LIEUTENANT V/HITEs 384 to 389 . 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Any objection by the Dofenso? 

MAJOR SKEEN: No objection, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Thoy will bo accepted, 

(Prosecution Exhibits 384 to 
389 , inclusive, for identi¬ 
fication wore received irl 
evidence.) 

MAJOR SKEEN: Are you offering throe? 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: 384 to 389 , all the pictures, 
MAJOR SKEEN: All the pictures? 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: Yes. Prosecution's Exhibits 
384, 385, 386, 387, 388 and 389 . 

MAJOR SKEEN: No objection. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: How about the remarks? Are there 
any ronarks on those pictures that should bo deleted? 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: I don't believe there are any 
remarks on these that are objectionable. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Defense? 

MAJOR SKEEN: No objection to any of them. 

Q (By Lioutenant V/hite) Mrs. Lu, on 14 Juno 1945, 
when you were present thore with the other widows, did 
you identify any of the remains that were found there 
at that tirno? 

A My husband's skull was among thorn. I know it was 
my husband's skull because I examined the entire lower 
jaw; by the size and shape of his teoth I recognized 
it. And ho had also a silver filling on the upper jaw. 

Q Did you recognize anything of Dr. Young's? 

A Dr. Young's sun glasses, and Yao's oyo glassos, 
and the suspondor of Consul Chu, tho cigarotto holder of 
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Mr, Yang — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. Just pass 
on to another subject, 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: You nay cross oxanino. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Skeen) Mrs, loo, at the tine your hus¬ 
band and the other nenbors of the Chinese Consulate wore 
arrested, do you know whether all other Chinese in the 
City of Manila were interned? 

(Translated to the witness by Interpreter Uy.) 

A Yes, nany of then were intorned also, 

Q Do you happen to know whon the other Chinese were 
released, those other than your husband? 

A They were all transferred to somewhere; I did not 
know. They were all transferred before the 28th of 
March, 1942, 

Q Until the 28 th of March, do you know that they renained 
interned? 

A They renained interned, but transferred to sonowhere, 
not in Villanor Hall, 

Q Now, how often did you go to call on your husband 
while he was at Villanor? 

A I used to bring food to hin evory day, Sometimes 
I saw hin and sonetines not, 

Q Now, hov/ often were you permitted to sec hin? As 
often as once a week? 

(Translated to the witness by Interpreter Uy.) 

A About the first two wooks wo were allowed to talk — 

I an allowed to talk with hin, but aftor two weeks we were 
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allowed only to bring food, and then put it in a room, 

V/e could not talk to then any noro, 

Q Do you know whother he got this food that you 
delivered when you didn*t see hin? Do you know whether 
ho actually got this food which you took to hin every 
day? 

A Yes, 
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Q Did you ever talk to any Japanese about why your 
husband was interned? 

A I asked them, but they did not answer anything. 

Q They didn’t make any explanation at all? 

A No. 

Q Do you recall any people, any of the Japanese that 
you asked? 

(Translated to the witness by Interpreter Ity.) 

A No, I did not know their name. 

Q Now, at Fort Santiago, did you know any of the 

Japanese officers there? 

A I know only Nishimura and Ohta. I know because 
Mrs. Young went to see these two, and then she told us 
about them. 

Q Did you, yourself, go to see either of these men? 

A No. 

Q Now, while your husband was at Fort Santiago, how 

often did you get to see him? 

A I did not go often at that time, but only about 
twice a week, because at that time my sister was very 
sick, she was sick of bacillus dysentery, and at first 
I went there several times to ask the Japanese to take 
him out to help me, because at that time I had nobody to 
help me at home; and my husband was also a doctor of 
medicine, so I wanted him to come out and help me. But 
the Japanese refused that. 

Q Who did you talk to about that? 

A I talked to an interpreter. I said I wanted to see 
t.e officer in charge, but he said the officer in charge 
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was so busy he did not like to see anybody. 

Q You did not get to see any one of the Japanese 
officers, is that correct? 

A (No response.) 

Q You mentioned a Chinese association; can you tell 
me something about that, what sort of an organization it 
was and who founded it? 

A In the month of May, 1942, the Japanese forced the 
Chinese to form an association so that they can contribute 
money. 

Q Then this association didn’t exist before the 
Japanese arrived, is that so? 

A Before the Japanese — no. 

Q Did you have any idea at all as to why your husband 
and the rest of the Consulate staff were being held? I 
mean, as to the reasons for it? 

(Translated to the witness by Interpreter Uy.) 

A My husband told me, because — 

Q I mean other than what your husband told you; you 

have already told us that. Did you have any other source 
of information as to why he was being held? 

A Because my husband and the others were working for 
the Chungking Government. 

MAJOR SKEEN: No further questions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Questions by the Commission? 

(No response.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 
LIEUTENANT WHITE: The Prosecution calls as its next 
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witness Gaston Willoquet. 

GASTON WILLOQUET 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows* 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant White) Will you give the Commission 
your full name, age, and nationality, please? 

A Willoquet, Gaston; French; 58 years. 

Q And what is your official position at the present 
time? 

A Consul General of France in the Philippine Islands. 

Q In 1942 what was your official position? 

A In 1942 I was the delegate of General De Gaulle in 
the Philippines. 

Q In April, 1942, were you interned in Fort Santiago? 

A I was • 

Q Were any members of the Chinese Consulate group in¬ 
terned with you in Fort Santiago? 

A Yes, there were eight members of the Chinese Consulate, 
the Chinese Consul himself, and they were in a cell near 
the one where we were. 

Q Do you remember the names of any of the other members 
of the Consulate group that were there at that time? 

A Yes. There was Consul General Kwansung Young; 

Michael Lee, and my friend; Consul Mok, a good friend of 
mine, too; the C. T. Wang sons, young, bright men; and Mr. 
Chu, Mr. Lu, and two or three more interpreters or Vice 
Consuls, I don't remember their names. 

Q Do you know when they were brought to Fort Santiago? 
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A They wore brought to Fort Santiago with us in tho 

same truck, 

Q In tho last part of March, 1942? 

A Yes — on tho 23rd, if I remember right, of March, 

Q Handing you Prosecution's Exhibit No, 38 I, I will 

ask you to look at that picture and identify by position 
in the photograph any members that you know in that group, 

A Yes, sir. This is the Consul General Kwansung Young 
(indicating); this is Mok (indicating); this is Mr. Chu 
(indicating), if I remember well. But I don't see C. T. 
Wang's son. They are not all hero, 

Q That is true. Were these men present in Fort Santiago 

in April, 1942? 

A Please? 

Q Were these men that you have just identified on this 

photograph present in Fort Santiago in April, 1942? 

A They were, 

Q Now, calling your attention to the l?th of April, 

1942, about one o'clock in the afternoon, did anything 
unusual happen with reference to the Consulate group? 

A They were taken out of their cell, and l*ok leaned 

against the bars of my cell and told me, "I think we are 
going to Muntinglupr." 

So I told him, "Better for you; you will be better 
there than here. You will be better anywhere than hero," 

I told him, "I am sure," 

Then after awhile, maybe ten minutes, ho came back, 
and he told us, "There is something unusual. They have 
taken our fountain pens, our rings, and our objects of 














value, and I don't know what that means. What do you think?" 

We began to be suspicious that something really unusual 
was happening. And after awhile he came back again and ho 
said, "They brought a rope," and wo saw the effect of that 
rope; they were tied — Mok was tied with a rope, his hands, 
and he could lean against the bars. 

He told me, "Do you still believe that the war will 
be ended next September?" 

I said, "Yes; we must be very optimistic. We win the 
war, don't worry. Everything will be all right." 

So they departed. It was the last words I told to 
my friend Mok. I did not see Consul Young at that time. 

Q About what time that afternoon — you say they were 
tied together. About what time were they taken out of 
Fort Santiago? 

A Between twelve and one o'clock. We had no watches, 
and we had no very accurate notion of the time in that 
cell. 

Q Did you see any of the soldiers that took them out 
from Fort Santiago? 

A Yes. 

Q Describe them. 

A They were Military Police men. 

Q Stationed there at Fort Santiago? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q Now, before April 17* 19*2, while you wore there at 
Fort Santiago, did you talk with any members of the Consul 
group ns to why they were being held? 

A Yes. I followod the investigations all the time, 
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since the beginning. They were investigated in Villamor 
Hotel by a Lieutenant K±chiga»a. The most important thing 
about that investigation was their participation in the 
anti-Japanese boycott, Kwansung Young was made responsible 
for that boycott. And he became very much downhearted. I 
had the opportunity to talk with him, and I said, "Why are 
you so much depressed?" 

He said, "Well, they are looking in that anti- 
Japanese boycott, and you know how they are. Maybo they 
are apt to kill us for that." 

"Oh, I don't think so. A civilized man doesn't do 
such a thing. You are exaggerating," I was saying to him. 

"Oh, no; you don't know the Japanese as I do," he 
said, "and yourself, you should be more concerned." 

"Oh, no," I said, "don't believe it." 

In Fort Santiago, after three weeks in the cell, we 
were emitting such a bad odor that we were allowed to take 
a shower at the fire hose, and our Chinese colleagues were 
also extracted from the cell and took a shower, so I had 
opportunity to talk for 20 minutes with Kwansung Young, 
and he was in the same state of mind as he was in Villamor ~ 
very much concerned. 

One day I could pass a slip of paper to them, telling 
them news about the war, and we saw Mrs. Young and Mrs. Mok 
coming to Fort Santiago, and spoke with them. It was quite 
unusual, because the sight of Fort Santiago was not very 
pleasant. I wonder how they did not faint away at the 
sight of Fort Santiago. So I askod Mok, "Why did you 
receive a visit from your wife?" 










Ho said, "Because we will be removed to Muntinglupa 
tomorrow," he said. 

On another day he sent me a slip of paper telling me, 
"Our departure has been postponed eight days." And after 
eight days, effectively, around one o'clock — it was the 
17th of April — they were taken, tied to a rope, and it 
was the last thing we hoard about them. 

Q When you talked with Doctor Young did he mention to 
you anything about a demand from the Japanese of a contri¬ 
bution from the Chinose? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q Will you relate what he said about that? 

MAJOR SKEEN: If the Commission please, we have had 
a lot of hearsay testimony. I object to the continuance 
of it. This has no bearing on this particular question. 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: Sir, I think it has a very material 
bearing. This conversation that Consul Willoquot is about 
to relate is a conversation from the official representative 
of the Chungking Government at that time, and the demands 
from the Japanese on the Chinese here in the Philippine 
Islands. I think it is material to show why they were 
interned there and why they wore executed. It is material 
to the motive. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness may answer the question. 
A After the first investigation Consul Young told me, 
he was asked how much money the Chinese contributed for 
the National Government, and he answered t 100,000. 

Q (By Lieutenant White) Will you speck a little louder, 
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Hg said, "Bocauso w© will be removed to Muntinglupn 
tomorrow," he said. 

On another day he sent me a slip of paper telling me, 
"Our departure has been postponed eight days." And after 
eight days, effectively, around one o'clock — it was the 
17th of April — they were taken, tied to a rope, and it 
was the last thing we hoard about them, 

Q When you talked with Doctor Young did he mention to 
you anything about a demand from the Japanese of a contri¬ 
bution from the Chinese? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q Will you relate what he said about that? 

MAJOR SKEEN: If the Commission please, wo havo had 
a lot of hearsay testimony. I object to the continuance 
of it. This has no bearing on this particular question. 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: Sir, I think it has a very material 
bearing. This conversation that Consul Willoquet is about 
to relate is a conversation from the official representative 
of the Chungking Government at that time, and the demands 
from the Japanese on the Chinese here in the Philippine 
Islands. I think it is material to show why they were 
interned there and why they wore executed. It is material 
to the motive. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness may answer the question. 
A After the first investigation Consul Young told me, 
he was asked how much money the Chinese contributed for 
the National Government, and he answered £100,000. 

Q (By Lieutenant White) Will you speak a little louder, 
please? 
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A All right. 

Then Kichigawa told him, "You must contribute double.' 1 
Then, "All right," said Consul Young, "but I feel it 
is impossible, because business has stopped now and the 
Chinese cannot gather such a big amount of money," 

It seemed that the Japanese dropped the matter, be¬ 
cause I never heard any more about that, 

Q When was the last time that you saw Consul General 
Young or Doctor Mok? 

A I saw Doctor Mok last on the 17th of April at twolve 
o'clock, 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: You may cross examine 
CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Skeen) Do you know whether the Japanese 
Government, in 194-2, recognized the Chungking Government 
as the official government of China? 

A Yes, they did. 

Q Did they recognize the Nanking Government? 

A They did not, no. 

Q Do you know whether there was any change in the recog¬ 
nition of these two governments by the Japanese about that 
time? 

A I don't think so. 

Q Are you in a position to know of that, if it did 
occur? 

A Whether one Japanese Government recognized the Nanking 

Government? 

Q Yes. 

A I don't think so. 
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Q Well, you were in a position at that time to know 
whothor they did or not? 

A Yes, I was. 

Q In other words, if the Japanese Government had sevorod 
or refused to recognize the Chungking Government you would 
have heard of it? 

A Yes, I would have known of it. 

„Q How long were you in Port Santiago? 

A From the 23rd of March to the 10th of June. 

Q Did you have any contact with the outside? 

A No, sir, not at all. 

Q Well, if there had been a change in the policy of the 
Japanese Government during that period would you have heard 
of it? 

A No, we would not have heard of it. 

MAJOR SKEEN: No further questions by the Defense. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Any questions by the Commission? 


(No response.) 


GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: Will you mark these exhibits? 

(Two statements were marked Pro¬ 
secution Exhibits Nos. 391 and 
392 for identification.) 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: The Prosecution now offers into 
evidence Prosecution's Exhibits Nos. 391 and 392, being the 
sworn statements of May Lo Mok, who is now residing in the 
United States. 


MAJOR SKEEN: We have no furthor objections, sir. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: They are accepted. 
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Q Well, you were in a position at that time to know 
whothor they did or not? 

A Yes, I was. 

Q In other words, if the Japnnoso Government had severed 
or refused to r ecognize the Chungking Government you would 
havo heard of it? 

A Yes, I would have known of it. 

How long wore you in Port Santiago? 

A From the 23rd of March to the 10th of June. 

Q Did you have any contact with the outside? 

A No, sir, not at all. 

Q Well, if there had been a change in the policy of the 
Japanese Government during that period would you have heard 


of it? 

A No, we would not have heard of it. 

MAJOR SKEENi No further questions by the Defense. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Any questions by the Commission? 


(No response.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: Will you mark these exhibits? 

(Two statements were marked Pro¬ 
secution Exhibits Nos. 391 and 
392 for identification.) 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: The Prosecution now offers into 
evidence Prosecution's Exhibits Nos, 391 and 392, being the 
sworn statements of May Lo Mok, who is now residing in the 


United States. 

MAJOR SKEEN: We have no further objections, sir. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: They are accepted. 
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(prosecution Exhibits Nos. 391 and 
392 for identification were re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: I wish to reed certain portions of 
Mrs. Mok's statement. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: "Q What is your full name? 

"A May Lo Mok. 

"Q What is your age? 

"A 41 years. 

"Q What is your nationality? 

"A Chinese. 

* * * * * 

"Q Are you the widow of K. Y. Mok? 

"A Yes, 

"Q How long were you married to K. Y. Mok? 

"A 18 years. 

"Q Wha.t was your husband's business? 

"A Chinese Consul at Manila. 

"Q When was he appointed Consul of Manila? 

"A 15 years ago. 

"Q Of what government was he Consul? 

"A The Chinese Republic. 

* * * * * 

"Q Did you hear any conversation when the Japanese took 
your husband away on 8 January 1942? 

"A When they took away my husband there was no conversa¬ 
tion. They pointed the gun and told him to go and he went. 

"Q How many Japanese came for your husband? 

"A They surrounded the house. Five or six entered.' 1 
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(prosecution Exhibits Nos. 391 and 

392 for identification were re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 




LIEUTENANT WHITE: I wish to read certain portions of 



Mrs. 

Mok's statement. 




GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. 




LIEUTENANT WHITE: h q what ls your nnin0? 



"A 

May Lo Mok. 



"Q 

What is your age? 



"A 

41 years. 



"Q 

What is your nationality? 



"A 

Chinese, 



* * * 

* * 



"Q 

Are you the widow of K. Y. Mok? 



•A 

Yes.. 



HQ 

How long were you married to K. Y. Mok? 



"A 

18 years. 



HQ 

What was your husband's business? 



"A 

Chinese Consul at Manila. 



HQ 

When was he appointed Consul of Manila? 



”A 

15 years ago. 



HQ 

Of what government was he Consul? 



U A 

The Chinese Republic. 



* * * 

* 4 * 



HQ 

Did you hear any conversation when the Japanese took 



your husband away on 8 January 1942? 



"A 

When they took away my husband there was no conversa- 



tion. 

They pointed the gun and told him to go and he went. 



HQ 

How many Japanese came for your husband? 



"A 

They surrounded the house. Five or six entered." 
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* * * * * 






"Q Did you try to see your husband after the morning of 
17 April 1942? 

"A After I talked to my husband in the morning on the 
17th, I went to see the Commandor of the Military Police in 
Fort Santiago, I do not know his name, to try to get to see 
my husband more often. Ho told me that all the families of 
Doctor Young and of the Consulate party could come and see 
their husbands the following day, on the 18th of April. 

That afternoon I told the other families that they could 
come the next day. At about five o'clock that afternoon 
I was informed by the Chinese Association that there would 
be no use for any of the families to go and see their 
husbands on the 18th, because they were no more in Fort 
Santiago and they have been transferred to some other place." 
* * * * * 

"Q Did you ever go back to the Japanese authorities at 
Fort Santiago? 

"A Yes, in spite of this information, I went to Fort 
Santiago the next day, 18 April 1942. 

"Q Did you go alone? 

"A No, I went with Mrs. Young, wife of the Consul General, 
and with the rest of the families. 

"Q To whom did you talk? 

"A I did not seo my husband at that time. Some Japanese 
soldiers, whose names I do not know, said that my husband 
was not there. He was far away and I could not see him. 

Then we insisted on seeing the Commanding Officer of the 
Japanese Military Police. We saw him. I do not know his 
name. I asked him where was my husband. The Commander 
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♦ * * ★ * 



"Q Did you try to see your husband after the morning of 
17 April 1942? 

'•A After I talked to my husband in the morning on the 
17th, I went to see the Commander of the Military Police in 
Fort Santiago, I do not know his name, to try to got to see 
my husband more often. Ho told me that all the families of 
Doctor Young and of the Consulate party could come and see 
their husbands the following day, on the 18th of April. 

That afternoon I told the other families that they could 
come the next day. At about five o’clock that afternoon 
I was informed by the Chinese Association that there would 
be no use for any of the families to go and see their 
husbands on the 18th, because they were no more in Fort 
Santiago and they have been transferred to some other place." 
* * * * * 

"Q Did you ever go back to the Japanese authorities at 
Fort Santiago? 

"A Yes, in spite of this information, I wont to Fort 
Santiago the next day, 18 April 1942. 

"Q Did you go alone? 

"A No, I went with Mrs. Young, wife of the Consul General, 
and with the rest of the families. 

"Q To whom did you talk? 

"A I did not seo my husband at that time. Some Japanese 
soldiers, whose names I do not know, said tnat my husband 
was not there. He was far away and I could not see him. 

Then we insisted on seeing the Commanding Officer of the 
Japanese Military Police. Wo saw him. I do not know his 
name. I asked him where was my husband. The Commander 
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answered like this: 'They are not under our custody any 
more. They have been transferred to the Army.» I went to 
different Military Chief, I do not know his name either, 
in another building in Fort Santiago. May be this was on 
the next day. , I asked him where was my husband. He told 
mo that my husband was far away and I could not soe him. 

He told me that his whereabouts was a military secret and 
that he would havo to wire the Bnperor. Ho said that it 
will take 10 or 12 days for an answer. So I went home and 
waited for 12 days and went back again and saw the same man 
and ho told mo that he was sorry but he could not give me 
an answer because the Emperor said 'No.' Ho said it was 
a military secret. Ho said, 'Don't come any moro.' On the 
18th of April, 194-2, the Japanese gave me a package with my 
husband's suit, underwear and everything, except his eye¬ 
glasses, even his fountain pen and everything, but not the 
eye-glasses." 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There will be a ten-minute recess. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session, 

COLONEL MEEK: All members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused, with three members of Defense counsel, 
is present. The Prosecution is present and we are reedy to 
proceed. 

. GENERAL DONOVAN: Do you intend to call your first 
witness on this specification back again? I see she is in 
the courtroom. 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: No, sir. 

MAJOR SKEEN: We havo no objections to her being hero. 
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answered like this: 'They are not under our custody any 
more. They have been transferred to the Army.* I went to 
different Military Chief, I do not know his name either, 
in another building in Fort Santiago. May bo this was on 
the noxt day. ,1 asked him where was my husband. He told 
me that my husband was far away and I could not soe him. 

He told me that his whereabouts was a military secret and 
that he would havo to wire the Qnporor. He said that it 
will take 10 or 12 days for on answer. So I went home and 
waited for 12 days and went back again and saw the same man 
and ho told mo that he was sorry but he could not give me 
an answer because the Einperor said 'No.' Ho said it was 
a military secret. Ho said, 'Don't come any moro.' On the 
18th of April, 194-2, the Japanese gave me a package with my 
husband's suit, underwear end everything, except his eye¬ 
glasses, even his fountain pen and everything, but not the 
eye-glasses." 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There will be a ten-minute recess. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: All members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused, with three members of Defense counsel, 
is present. The Prosecution is present and we are ready to 
proceed. 

. GENERAL DONOVAN: Do you intend to call your first 
witness on this specification back again? I see she is in 
the courtroom. 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: No, sir. 

MAJOR SKEEN: We havo no objections to her being here. 













GENERAL DONOVAN: Do you have some other witnesses 
outside? 


LIEUTENANT WHITE: Yes. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like to get rid of the 
witnesses, if we can* 


LIEUTENANT WHITE: Would you mark these, please? 

(A group of statements were 
marked Prosecution Exhibits 
Nos. 393 through 397 for 
identification.) 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: I would like to offer these state¬ 
ments into evidence. Counsel for the Defense have stipulat¬ 
ed that these statements may be offered for the purposes 
of identification of the bodies of the scene of exhumation 
of those members of the Chinese Consulate. 

MAJOR SKEEN: That is correct. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: They will be accepted into evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibits Nos. 393 
through 397 for identification 
were received in evidence.) 


PELAG10 REYES 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant White) Will you state your full name? 
A Pelagio Reyes. 

Q Your age? 

A Fifty-six years old, and I am married. 

Q Your nationality? 

A Filipino citizen. 

Q What is your position at the present time? 
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A At the present time I am in charge of the North 
Cemetery. 

Q In April of 1942, will you state your position? 

A The same; my position was in charge of the North 
Cemetery, 

Q Did you have any duties in April, 1942, with refer¬ 
ence to the Chinese Cemetery at Santa Cruz? 

A Will you repeat that again? 

Q Did you have any duties with reference to the Chinese 
Cemetery in April of 1942? 

A As far as I remember, on April 17, 1942 — 

Q Just a minute. Where is the Chinese Cemetery with 

reference to the North Cemetery? 

A T n the western part of the North Cemetery, 

Q In April of 1942 did the Japanese give you some 
duties with reference to the Chinese Cemetery, also? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q W Vr rare they? 

A A _ ; \4 of Military Police came, Japanese Military 

Police, Cfv'.e to the office of the North Cemetery and hold 
my arms and take me down to the Chinese Cemetery, and 
showing me the length of graves, and the width and the 
depth that I have to dig up for some executions that they 
have to make that day. 

Q Was that on the morning 'of the 17th of April? 

A Yes, sir, the 17th. . 

Q About what time in tho morning? 

A At about eight o'clock in the morning. 

Q How large was the grave that they ordered dug? 
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A It was about eight meters long, about one meter and 
a half wide, and one meter and a half deep. 

Q That afternoon about three o'clock did you witness 
any executions in the Chinoso Cemetery? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q From about how far away did you see the executions? 

A Probably about every 300 meters. 

Q Did you make a record of that execution at that time? 

A I have a record of it in my memorandum book, secretly 

kept in my safe, which General Whitney got from me. 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: Will you mark this for identifi¬ 
cation? 

(A document was marked Prose¬ 
cution Exhibit No. 398 for 
identification.) 

GENERAL GARD: Will you read the last question and 
answer, please’ 

(Question and answer read.) 

Q (By Lieutenant White) Handing you what has boen 
marked for identification purposes Prosecution's Exhibit 
398, I will ask you if you know what that is, and tell 
the Commission what it is. 

A This is a photostatic copy of my memorandum book, 
which I have recorded with my own handwriting. 

Q And calling your attention to the entry marked 
"17 April 1942," I will ask you if that is made in your 
own handwriting. 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And was that made on 17 April 1942? 

A Yes, sir. 
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LIEUTENANT WHITE: Prosecution now offors in evidence 
Prosecution's Exhibit No, 398, 

MAJOR SKEEN: No objection, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: It is accepted. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 398 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: You may cross examine. 

MAJOR SKEEN: No questions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: "Photograph of page 1 of Record 
of Executions and Burials." 

Did you witness the executions? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Any further questions? 

GENERAL GARD: Referring again to this exhibit, 
Prosecution's Exhibit 398, the entry "April 17 at 3 p.m., 
eight persons (assorted)", or "a-s-s-t-d." 

Explain what that means? 

Y?:? WITNESS: That moans "assorted." 

C-ilRE'.iAL GARD: Assorted what? 

THE ,/ITNESS: Eight persons assorted, because you 
could hardly identify them, whether they are Chinese or 
Japanoso or Filipinos or Americans, so I put "assorted" 
there. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witnoss is excused. 

(Witness excusod.) 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: Prosecution calls as its next 
witness Ignacio Santos. 

IGNACIO SANTOS 

called as a witnoss on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn through Interpreter Rodas, was examined 
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and testified as follows through Interpreter Rodasj 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant White) Will you state your name, age, 
and nationality? 

A (Through Interpreter Rodas) Ignacio Santos, £4- years, 
Filipino. 

Q What is your position or job at the present time? 

A I am a watchman. 

Q And where? 

A In the Chinese Cemetery. 

Q In April, 194-2, what was your position? 

A I was also a watchman. 

Q And in the Chinese Cemetery? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q On the 17th of April, 194-2, in the early part of the 
afternoon, were you in the Chinese Cemetery? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you witness some Japanese coming in some automo¬ 
biles into the cemetery at that time? 

A Yes, sir, there were, 

Q How many cars were there? 

A Two automobiles and two trucks. 

Q Will you describe who was in the first automobile? 

A They were M.P.'s and officers. 

Q And did you observe who was in the second truck? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Anybody that you know? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who was it? 
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A Doctor Young. 

Q And who was Doctor Young? 

A He is the Chinese Consul. 

Q How far away from these trucks were you standing? 

A When they passed by I was just seven meters away. 

Q At that time did you know anything unusual was going 

to happen in the cemetery that afternoon? 

A Yes, sir, I knew there was going to happen something 

unusual. 

Q After the cars drove by you where did you go? 

A When they passed by I followed, because it was my 

duty to find out their doings, whoever got into the 
cemetery. 

Q Do you know whether there was a grave dug that morn¬ 

ing in the cemetery? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Describe now what happened to the Japanese trucks 

and the soldiers and the people that were in it. 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you describe what happened? 

A When they passed by, I followed, and I hid behind 

the grave of Lai Yip Sang. After they passed by I followed 
them and I hid behind the grave of Lai Yip Sang, and then 
watched their proceedings. 

They unloaded the truck of the Chinese occupants and 
put them down near the grave which was dug, previously dug. 
When they alighted, when they were already down from the 
truck, they were formed into a circle, and the Japanese in 
turn formod a circle around them, and the Japanese who 


A Doctor Young. 

Q And who was Doctor Young? 

A He is the Chinese Consul, 

Q How far away from these trucks were you standing? 

A When they passed by I was Just seven meters away. 

Q At that time did you know anything unusual was going 

to happen in the cemetery that afternoon? 

A Yes, sir, I knew there was going to happen something 

unusual. 

Q After the cars drove by you where did you go? 

A When they passed by I followed, because it was my 

duty to find out their doings, whoever get into the 
cemetery. 

Q Do you know whether there was a grave dug that morn¬ 

ing in the cemetery? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Describe now what happened to the Japanese trucks 

and the soldiers and the people that were in it. 
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Q Will you describe what happened? 
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A Doctor Young. 

Q And who was Doctor Young? 

A He is the Chinese Consul. 

Q How far away from these trucks were you standing? 

A When they passed by I was just seven meters away. 

Q At that time did you know anything unusual was going 

to happen in the cemetery that afternoon? 

A Yes, sir, I knew there was going to happen something 

unusual. 

Q After the cars drove by you where did you go? 

A When they passed by I followed, because it was my 

duty to find out their doings, whoever get into the 
cemetery. 

Q Do you know whether there was a grave dug that morn¬ 

ing in the cemetery? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Describe now what happened to the Japanese trucks 

and the soldiers and the people that were in it. 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you describe what happened? 

A When they passed by, I followed, and I hid behind 

the grave of Lai Yip Sang. After they passed by I followed 
them and I hid behind the grave of Lai Yip Sang, end then 
watched their proceedings. 

They unloaded the truck of the Chinese occupants and 
put them down near the grave which was dug, previously dug. 
When they alighted, when they were already down from the 
truck, they were formed into a circle, and the Japanese in 
turn formed a circle around them, and the Japanese who 
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held the book — I don't know what book that was — 
reading something to them, or read something to them. 

After the Japanese had read them what he wanted to road to 
them, then they were asked to line up near the grave which 
was dug, and they were fired at; and when they fell in the 
hole, or in the grave, maybe some of them were still alive, 
and they were further shot, and some of them were bayoneted. 
And then when they were all killed, the Japanese 
covered their bodies with a thin layer of earth, and after¬ 
wards thoy called other workers in the cemetery to further 
bury them, cover them with earth. 

After the bodies had been fully covered the Japanese 
left, and what I did was to got a piece of stone and then 
placed it right in the grave so I would know where the 
place where they were buried. 

That is all I can say, 

Q How many Chinese were there lined up on the edge of 
the grave? 

A They were eight, 

Q Did you know any one of those eight that wore lined 
up on the grave? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who was it? 

A Doctor Young. 

Q Handing you this photograph marked Prosecution’s 

Exhibit 38I, I will ask you if you recognize the picture 
of any man here that was on the edge of that grave? 

A Yes, sir; this one (indicating). I know him, 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: Lot the record show the witness is 
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pointing to a picture of Doctor Young. 

Q (By Lieutenant White) Are you sure it was Doctor 
Young? Explain why you know it was Doctor Young. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. He has identi¬ 
fied him two or three timos. 

Q (By Lieutenant White) Will you describe these 
Japanese soldiers that conducted the execution? 

A (Through Interpreter Rodas) I do not recognize 
their faces, but all that I recognized were the arm bands 
that they wore. 

Q Describe the arm bands. 

A They had rod arm bands with letters printed in black 
on white backgrounds. 

Q r>o you know what branch of the Japanese Army they 
belonged to? 

A They are from Fort Santiago. 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: You may cross examine, 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (3y lajor Skeen) How did you know that there was to 
be an execution on the afternoon of the 17th of April, 

1942? 

A Because in the morning of that day, between eight and 
nine o’clock, I was making my daily rounds, and I heard the 
bells of the North Cemetery — I heard the toll of the bells 
of the North Cemetery, which indicated that men are needed 
to work. As soon as I hoard the bells toll I went to the 
office, and I was told that men are needed to dig a grave. 
And when I went home, I took my lunch — my dinner, early, 
and then between one or two o'clock in the afternoon I 
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waited for the trucks to pass by. 

Q Did you know how many people were going to be executed? 

A Yes, I knew, because at that time, if they asked us 

to dig a grave eight meters, there would be eight persons 
to be executed, because one meter is allowed for every 
person. 

Q Did you say that you went back early just to watch 

the execution? 

A Ever since I have stayed in the cemetery — I live 

there. 

Q Did anyone tell you to v/atch for this particular 

execution? 

A Yes, sir, because I was instructed that anything 

doing in the cemetery should be reported to Gotianse and 
so that afternoon I reported that that Consul was executed. 

Q Who is Gotianse? 

A He is the caretaker of the cemetery; he is the one 

in charge of the cemetery. 

Q Now, how far from the place of execution was it when 

you saw these trucks go by? 

A About 100 meters from the place where they were 

executed to the place where I was hiding. 

Q Didn’t the trucks go past you before you went to your 

hiding place? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How far was that place from the execution. 

A Maybe around 60 meters. 

Q You said that you recognized Doctor Young in one of 

these trucks. Did you rocognize anyone else? 






A I did not recognize anybody except Doctor Young, be¬ 
cause he was the only one who was in lino of my vision. 

Q Do you know how many Japanese officers were in the 
cars? 

A I did not bothor to count how many they were, but I 
know that in the first car, which is supposed to be the 
car of the Provost Marshal, thore were officers of the 
Japanese Army. 

Q Who was in the second car? 

A Maybe they wore also officers and surgeons, because 
even surgeons have got swords among the Japanese. 

Q In the first truck, who was riding in the first truck? 
A There was Doctor Young and staff. 

Q Who was in the last truck? 

A Soldiers. 

Q What kind of weapons were these soldiers carrying? 

A Revolvers. 

Q Gou!.i you hear anything from where you were hiding, 
any conversation? 

A Nothing, sir. 

MAJOR SKEEN: No further questions. 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 

Q (By General Donovan) Were these soldiers, the Japan¬ 

ese soldiers, members of the Kempei Tai? 

A I cannot really tell, because during thoso first days 
I don't know the insignia they had. All I know is they 
had revolvers, all of them, 

Q (By General Valdes) How was Doctor Young and the other 
members of the staff dressed when you saw thorn? 


A I saw Doctor Young in a white polo shirt and white 

pants. 

Q Were they blindfolded before they were executed? 

A They attempted to blindfold Doctor Young, but he 

refused, and he refused also to turn his bock, so he Just 
faced them. 

LEIUTENANT WHITE: I have further question. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant White) Will you tell the Commission 

why you were not able to get closer to the execution? 

A Because during that time anybody who gets near a 

Japanese and does not bow down is liable to receive a stab 
and a kick and what else, you know, when you know that 
these people were going to be shot, and I did not get 
near them because my life is at stake. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We can understand that, all right. 
LIEUTENANT WHITE: I have no further questions. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Any other questions by the 
Commission? 

(No response.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excusod.) 
LIEUTENANT WHITE: The Prosecution calls as its next 
witness Matsudo Junzo. 

MATSUDO JUNZO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
through Interpreter Major Pratt, Staff Sergeant Yajima, 
and T/4 Baba: 
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A I saw Doctor Young in a white polo shirt and white 

pants. 

Q Were they blindfolded before they were executed? 

A They attempted to blindfold Doctor Young, but he 

refused, and he refused also to turn his back, so he Just 
faced them. 

LEIUTENANT WHITE: I have further question. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant White) Will you tell the Commission 

why you were not able to get closer to the execution? 

A Because during that time anybody who gets near a 

Japanese and does not bow down is liable to receive a stab 
and a kick and what else, you know, when you know that 
these people were going to be shot, and I did not get 
near them because my life is at stake. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We can understand that, all right. 
LIEUTENANT WHITE: I have no further questions. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Any other questions by the 
Commission? 

(No response.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 
LIEUTENANT WHITE: The Prosecution calls as its next 
witness Matsudo Junzo. 

MATSUDO JUNZO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
through Interpreter Major Pratt, Staff Sergeant Yajima, 
and T/4 Baba: 
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LIEUTENANT WHITE! Before I start the interrogation 
of this witness, if the Commission please, I would like to 
explain to the Commission that these questions that I shall 
ask, in order to expedite this examination, shall be asked 
from this statement. My questions will closely follow a 
previous statement, so there won't be any question about it, 

I plan on asking ray questions exactly as they have been 
asked in a previous statement of this witness, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The interpretation will bo Just as 
he answers the questions. You can go on any way you want 
to. Proceed. And make the interpretation as the answers 
are given. 

I wish, too, that you would Just remove that state¬ 
ment altogether. 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant White) Will you state your name, age, 

and nationality? 

A My name is Junzo, Matsudo; 41 years; Japanese. 

Q In April of 1942 were you a member of the Japanese 

Army? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And where were you stationed about the 17th of April, 

1942? 

A At the Kempei Tai Headquarters, Port Santiago, Manila. 

Q Who was the commanding officer of Fort Santiago at 

that time? 

A Colonel Seiichi Ohta. 

Q Do you know to whom Colonel Ohta was directly 

responsible. 
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LIEUTENANT WHITEt Before I start the interrogation 
of this witness, if the Commission please, I would like to 
explain to the Commission that these questions that I shall 
ask, in order to expedite this examination, shall be asked 
from this statement. My questions will closely follow a 
previous statement, so there won’t be any question about it. 

I plan on asking my questions exactly as they have been 
asked in a previous statement of this witness. 

GENERAL DONOVAN; The interpretation will bo just as 
he answers the questions. You can go on any way you want 
to. Proceed. And make the interpretation as the answers 
are given. 

I wish, too, that you would just remove that state¬ 
ment altogether. 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant White) Will you state your name, age, 

and nationality? 

A My name is Junzo, Matsudo; 41 years; Japanese. 

Q In April of 1942 were you a member of the Japanese 

Army? 

.A Yes, sir. 

Q And where were you stationed about the 17th of April, 

1942? 

A At the Kempei Tni Headquarters, Port Santiago, Manila. 

Q Who was the commanding officer of Fort Santiago at 

that time? 

A Colonel Seiichl Ohta. 

Q Do you know to whom Colonel Ohta was directly 

responsible. 
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A Tho Array Headquarters. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Ask him his rank. 

Q (By Lieutenant White) What was your rank at that 
time? 

A Warrant officer. 

Q And what is your rank now? 

A At the present time I am a second lieutenant. 

Q Do you remember that the Chinese Consul officials 

were confined in Fort Santiago in April of 194-2? 

A I do not know definitely that they were there. 

Q Who was in charge of the party of soldiers that 
executed the Chinese Consul officials in the Chinese 
Cemetery in April of 1942? 

A The head of the special section of the Military 
Police, Lieutenant Colonel Kodoma. 

Q And to whom did he give the order for the execution 
of the Chinese Consul officials? 

MAJOR SKEEN: If the Commission please, I would like 
to have this witness qualified to answer those questions. 

He first stated he did not know whether these people were 
confined, and it hasn't been shown that ho is in a position 
to know who gave the orders for the execution of the 
Chinese Cemetery. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I wish you would find out something 
about what his Job was down there. What did he do? How 
is he in a position to know these things? 

MAJOR PRATT: There is an unanswered question before 
the Commission. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Has he' answered the question? 
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MAJOR PRATT: It was Just put to him, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just eliminate that question and 
start over again. 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: I will withdraw that question. 

Q (By Lieutenant White) What wore your duties in Fort 
Santiago in April, 1942? 

A At that time I was doing office work at the Office of 
the Special Section of the Military Police. 

Q About the middle of April, 1942, did you and 
Lieutenant Yanase receive an order to execute some Chinese? 
A Yes, I did. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What is this "Special Section"? 

Find out what this "Special Section" is. 

Q (By Lieutenant White) What was the Special Section 
that you were a member of? 

A The gathering of intelligence material and the 
arresting and investigation of various criminals. 

Q Frr'ii whom did you receive the order to execute these 
Chinese? 

A Firrsc, Lieutenant Yanase received the orders from 
Major Kodoma. 

Q Go ahead and tell the Commission how you conducted 
tho execution, and where. 

A I am not familiar with the geography, because I had 
Just come into the Philippines at that time, but I remem¬ 
ber that we went to the Chinese Cemetery in a car. When 
wo arrived there a long and narrow hole was already dug, 
and these men were made to sit in front of that hole. 

Then First Lioutenant Yanase told to the Chinese that in 
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accordance with the verdict of the Military Commission — 
Military Tribunal — “In accordance, with this verdict I 
hereby sentence you to death." This proclamation was 
interpreted by the interpreter, Takamiya. One executioner 
was appointed to one person, and after the proclamation 
was interpreted the execution was carried out. 

Q How many shots did the soldiers fire? 

A About three or four times. 

Q How many Chinese were shot? 

A I do not remember exactly, but I think about seven 
or eight Chinese were shot, 

Q When did you find out that they were Consul officials? 
A After I returned to my unit I saw the personal records 
of these men who were executed. 

Q You saw the personal records. Is that the way you 
determined that they wore Consul officials? 

A Yes. 

Q I 'v-vd you this photograph, and calling your atten¬ 
tion to *:*v fourth man from the left, was that man present 
at the scene of the execution? 

A I think he was there. 

Q ’//here was Colonel Ohta's office in Santiago? 

A There were throe buildings. Colonel Ohta’s office 
was in the center building, 

Q And how far was his office from the investigating 

rooms? 

A About 30 motors. 

Q Now, when you came back from the execution of the 
Chinese Consul, did you make a report to Army Headquarters 
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on the execution? 

A The reports were written by the Special Section of 

the Military Police, and I believe the Kempei Tai made the 
report. 

Q To whom was the report addressed? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: If ho knows. 

Q (By Lieutenant White) To whom was the report made, 

if you know? 

A The Army Headquarters, I believe. 

Q Isn't it true that you actually wrote the report? 

GENERAL DONOV/N: Just a minute. Just ask him if he 
wrote the report, or what he knows about it. 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: I will withdraw that question. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Change the question around. 

Q (By Lieutenant White) Do you know how this report — 

or do you know who made this report? 

A The original was written by the head of the Special 

Section of the M. P., Kodama. 

Q Did you have anything to do with writing it — I will 

strike that question. 

Did you actually see the report? 

A I saw the secretary writing this report. 

Q And this report that you saw the secretary writing, 

was it addressed to Army Headquarters? 

A I believe so. 

Q Do you mean, by "Army Headquarters," General Homma's 

headquarters? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Then the orders to execute the Chinese Consul officials 
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cone from General Homma's headquarters, Is that right? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute. 

MAJOR SKEEN: I object to that question. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: He hasn't said anything like that. 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: Strike that question. 

Q (Ey Lieutenant White) Did the orders to execute the 
Chinese Consulate officials come from General Homma's head¬ 
quarters? 

MAJOR SKEEN: I want the witness to be told that if he 
knows. He has already once testified as to where the orders 
to him came from. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like for you to strike that 
question. 

1 would like you to investigate along this line: If 
these people received a court-martial, and if the court- 
martial was approved by the Army commander, and if any 
orders were issued from the Army subsequently, and so forth — 
rather than a flat statement. 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: Yes, sir. 

You may cross examine this witness. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute. 

I want you to ask those questions. 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: Sir, I don't believe that this 
witness knows anything about that. I have another witness 
that covers .that matter, but I don't believe this witness 
knows anything about that. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: He doesn’t know anything about the 
orders? 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: Whether they were court-martialled, 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: Whether the orders came down? 
LIEUTENANT WHITE: Whether the orders cane down fron 


Array Headquarters? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Yes. 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: I will ask him that question. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Do just what I asked just now* 
Whether or not they were court-mortiailed, whether they 
were approved by the Army commander, and whether orders 
were issued by Army Headquarters subsequently. If ho can’t 
answer then, that is whe.t we want to find out. 

Q (By Lieutenant White) Do you know whether or not 
these men were court-nartialled? 

A I do not know exactly. 

Q Do you know fron where the order cane for their 
execution? 

A I do not know where the orders originated. 

Q You received the order fron Kodoma, is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And you saw the report being written by the secretary, 
addressed to Amy Headquarters, is that correct? 

A Yes, I did. 

LIEUTENANT 'WHITE: You nay cross exrnine. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission will adjourn until 
8:30 tomorrow norning. •" 

(Whereupon, at 162? hours, 17 January 194-6, the trial 
was adjourned until 0830 hours, 18 January 19*6.) 
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PROCEEDINGS 
GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session* 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present, with three members 
of Defense counsel. The Prosecution is present and we 
are ready to procood. 

At this time, if the Court please, it will bo neces¬ 
sary to swear in a now reporter. 

(S. Cornelia Poveto was sworn as a roportcr.) 

MATSU DO JUNZO 

the witness on tho stand at the time of adjournment, 
resumed the stand, having been previously duly sworn, was 
examined and testified as follows, through Interpreters 
Major Pratt and Staff Servoant Ogita and T/4 Honda: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION (Cont'd) 

Q Will you tell tho Commission with what kind of 
weapon tho Chinese Consul wore executed? 

A Through Interpreter Ogita) Pistols carried by tho 
noncommissioned officers of tho military police. 

Q Who gave tho signal for them to comrionce firing? 

A After Captain Yanase read the sentonco through tho 
interpreter, Takamiya, ho told me to raise my hand and 
to lowor it. 

Q What happonod after you lowered your hand? 

A Thcro was one gunner for each man. When I lowered 

my hand they all fired simultaneously. 

LIEUTENANT V/HITE: You may oross oxnmine. 

CROSS EX/. MI NATION 

Q (By Major Skoon) Exaotly what wero your duties in 
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the investigation section of tho military police? 
A The duties at the camp? 


A I was the secretary in the special investigating 
section, and I was doing office work, 

Q Tell me some of the details of that office work. 

A I worked under Major Kodoma, who was the head of 
the special investigating section, I handled documents 
and made mimeographed copies from reports of originals, 
and I was in the office evory day from morning to night, 

Q Was it one of your duties to attend all executions? 
A Duties are altogether different. My main duty was 


to work in tho office, 

Q Did you always attend executions? 


KMi 


Q Why did you attend this execution? 

A At the time of tho execution of the Chinese Consuls, 
the men who usually go out with the other force was away, 
so Major Kodoma ordored me to be present at the execution, 

Q When Major Kodoma gave you the orders for this execu¬ 
tion, woro they in waiting or were they oral? 

A I believe they wore definitely oral ordors to Captain 
Yanase at first, 

Q In what form were tho orders to you? 

A At first ho told Captain Yanase to go out with the 

othor force. However, at tho time the men of the other 
forco wore absent and ho callod me and told me to go out, 

Q Did you see anything in writing concerning tho Chinese 

Consul prior to tho execution? 
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A I was in the office so I do not know. I was in the 
offico all the time so I never soon and I don*t know any¬ 
thing about it. 

Q Did you read the document which was read to the 
Chinese prior to tho execution? 

A No, I did not road it. 

Q JX\ you know who these mon wore prior to tho execution? 
A I did not know, I just knew thoy wore anti-Japanoso 
elemenonts. 

Q Did you proparc any report aftor the execution? 

A I think it was the day after tho execution that I saw 
the roport on the execution being writton. 

Q Did you prepare it? 

A No, the original of that oxocutionreport was prob¬ 

ably written by Major Kodoraa, and I remombor sooing some 
othor secretary copying it. 

Q Will you repeat what was road to the Chinese just 
prior to tho execution? 

A I do not remember the exact text, but it said some¬ 
thing about as a result of the verdict of the court 
martial thoy will bo exocuted* 

Q Do you know tho difference botwoen a court martial 
and a military tribunal? 

A I do not know it well, but I think after the Japanese 
Army landod in tho Philippines thoy installed a military 
tribunal instead of a court martial. 

Q This document which was road to the Chinese, did 
it montion a court martial or a military tribunal? 

A I am protty suro that it said military tribunal. 
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A I was in the offico so I do not know. I was in the 
office all the time so I never seen and I don*t know any¬ 
thing about it. 

Q Did you read the documont which was read to the 
Chinese prior to the execution? 

A No, I did not road it. 

Q Df’. you know who theso men wore prior to the oxocution? 
A I did not know, I just know they wore ontl-Japonoso 
olomenents. 

Q Did you proparo any report aftor the oxocution? 

A I think it was the day after the execution that I 3aw 
the roport on the execution being written. 

Q Did you prepare it? 

A No, the original of that oxocutionroport was prob¬ 

ably writton by Major Kodoraa, and I r emembor seeing some 
other secretary copying it. 

Q Will you repeat what was read to tho Chinese just 
prior to the execution? 

A I do not reraomber tho exact text, but it said some¬ 
thing about as a result of the verdict of the court 
martial they will bo executed. 

Q Do you know tho difference botwoen a court martial 
and a military tribunal? 

A I do not know it well, but I think aftor the Japanoso 
Army landod in the Philippines they installed a military 
tribunal instead of a court martial. 

Q This document which was road to tho Chinese, did 
it mention a court martial or a military tribunal? 

A I am protty sure that it said military tribunal. 








MAJOR SKEEN: No further quostions, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: '//ho signed that statement that was 

read? 

MAJOR SKEEN: If the Commission pleaso, I believo ho 
said he did not read ft. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What I am interested in is that he 
might have road somebody's signature. 

THE WITNESS: I do not toow. 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Donovan) Why wore they executed? 

A I do not know the. details of the orimes thoy com¬ 
mitted. 

Q Toll us what you know about tho crimo, anything 
about tho crimo. You must havo known something about 
important pooplc like this. 

A I do not know anything in detail about their crimes, 
but just that they woro anti-Japancso elements. 

MAJOR SKEEN: I would like to ask one moro question. 
FURTHER CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Skcon) After these Chinoso wore shot 
were thoy bayoneted? 

A No. 

Q Did anyone have a bayonet who was prosent at the 

oxocution? 

A No. 

MAJOR SKEEN: That is all. 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: I have no further quostions. 
EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By Gunoral Trudeau) Was Dr. Young tho diplomatic 
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rcprosontativc of tho rocognizod government? 

A I do not know much about those mattors. 

Q You stated that just boforo tho execution you wore 
ordorod by your superior officor to raise your arm and 
lower it, is that correct? 

A Yes, 

Q What did you cxpoct to happen when you lowered your 

arm? 

INTERPRETER PRATT: I will have to rophra30 tho way 
I said that. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: You will have to rephrase it. 

Do you understand what I want? 

(Intorproter Pratt translated to tho witnoss.) 

A (Through Interpreter Pratt) Yos, I know, 

Q Knew what? 

A They wore going to be shot to death. 

Q (By General Valdes) According to your testimony 

they were shot with a pistol? 

A They wore killod by pistol. 

Q Do you know whether they were dead with ono shot 
or additional shots wore mado? 

A I was not usod to soeing such instances, so I do not 
know about those matters very much; but as soon as they 
started falling I lookod away, so I don't know exactly 
what happonod. 

Q (By General Gard) Did tho soldiers who oxocutod 
the Chinese carry short swords as wall as pistols? 

A No, they don't. 

Q (By Gonoral Donovan) To whom was tho roport of the 
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execution madoj to what hoadquarters? 

A Army hoadquarters, 

Q (By General Donovan) Who commanded the array? 

A Lieutenant General Homma. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: /anything further? 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: No further questions, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further by the Defense? 
flAJOR SKEEN: No further questions, 

GENERAL DONOV/iN: The witness is excused, 

(V/itnoss excused.) 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: The Prosecution calls as its next 
witness Hideo Nishiharu, 

HIDEO NISHIHARU 

called as a witness on'behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows 
through Interpreters Major Pratt, Staff Sergeant Ogita and 
T/4 Honda: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant White) Will you give the Commission 
your name, your age and nationality? 

A Ily name is Hidoo Nishiharu; 52 years old; I am a 
Japanese citizen, 

Q In April of 1942, what was your position in the 
Japanese Army? 

A I was the head of the logal department, the 14th 
Army, and I was a prosecutor for the military tribunal in 
courts-martial of the 14th Army. 

Q To whom wore you directly responsible? 

A The commanding officer of the 14th Army. 
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Q And who v/qs that? 

A It was Lieutenant General Homa. 

Q Who was the commander of tho military polico in tho 
Philippines under Goneral Honm* at that tine? 

A Lieutenant Colonel Ohta. 

Q Was Colonel Ohta and tho military police dir-<*tiy 
responsible to General Homna? 

A I think so. 

Q On 17 April 1942, eight nenbors of tho Chinese Consul¬ 
ate headed by Dr. Young, Chinese Consul General, and Dr. 

Mok, Consul, wore taken from Fort Santiago and oxocuted 
by the military polico. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Is that a question? 

LIEUTENANT V/HITE: Yes. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You will have to start all over 
again. It will take us a half hour to got that translated. 

Q (By Lieutenant White) On 17 April 1942, eight members 
of the Chinese Consulate were executed by tho military 
police. Do you know anything about that? 

A I do not know anything about it. 

Q When did you first hoar about that case? 

A I first found out about it when I came hero and was 
being investigated by tho prosecutors. 

Q Can you state definitely whether or not thoy were 
court-nartialod? 

MAJOR SKEEN: If tho Commission pleaso, before this 
answer is translated, this witness has already said ho 
knew nothing whatsoever about tho caso until ho was ques¬ 
tioned by the Prosecution. I don't see how ho can say 
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definitely whether there was any courts-nartial hold, 
GENERAL DONOVAN: What was the quostion? 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: The question was: Can you state 
definitely whether or not they were court martialed? 

GENER.Jj DONOVAN: Lot him answer the question or 
try to answer the question, 

INTERPRETER OGITA: He will repeat the answer that 
ho gave me, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just give the answer as ho gave it, 
LIEUTENANT WHITE: I will withdraw the quostion. 

THE WITNESS: I believe that they were not court- 
martialed becauso of the fact that many Chinese wore not 
executed5 I think my nemory is correct, 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: You may cross examine, 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Skoon) Exactly what were your duties on 
the staff of the 14th Army? 

A I an not Staff officer of the 14th Army, but I was 
the head of the Judge Advocate section, 

Q Will you explain tho difference between a court 
martial and a military tribunal? 

A Court martial handles the chain of crinos by army 
personnel, civilians attached to the army, prisoners of 
war and Japanese residents overseas. Military tribunal 
is an organization trying the crimes of others, 

Q Is that all? 

A Yes. 

Q Would onony aliens ordinarily bo tried by court 

martial? 

A Enomy aliens other than those who arc prisoners of 
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war arc usually tried by military tribunal. 

Q Was it part of your job to keep records as to the 
number of Japanese soldiers tried by court martial? 

A It was not my own duty, but it was the duty of my 
subordinates• 

Q Of your immediate subordinates? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I will be willing to admit that 
answer as '•yes" for you. 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: Yes. 

Q (By Major Skeen) Can you say the total number of 
cases that were tried by court martial from January to 
August 1942? 

INTERPRETER PRATT: Will you read back the question? 
(Question road.) 

A I do not remember exactly, but I think it may have 
been 70 or 80 people, 

Q Was that for all typos of crimes? 

A I don't remember exactly, but what I do remember is 

that they were mostly crimes against residents, such as 
rape and so forth. 

Q I gave you the wrong dates before. If I extend 
the period from Decomber 12th to August 5th, would that 
change your estimate? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let's get the dates straightened 

out, 

MAJOR SKEEN: I didn't give any datesj I just said 
from January to August, I just want to add the month of 
December. 

THE WITNESS: No, thoy were not changod. 
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Q (By Major Skeen) Was there any part of the pro-* 
cedure with regard to courts martial which was different 
during the period from December 12th to August 5th? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Can you change that around a 
little bit. With these involved questions we will be 
here for three days trying to get an answer. 

MAJOR SKEEN: I will agree that is a poor question. 

I will try again. 

Q (By Major Skeen) Did General Homma require of 
you the sending of reports to the families of Japanese 
soldiers who were tried by courts martial? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Tell him to answer ’'yes" or "no "5 
that is all we want to know. 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I really don«t see what that has 
to do with the case, 

MAJOR SKEEN: This witness if he is in a position 
to know these things — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: If you have him on another Speci¬ 
fication, you can bring him back, but on this Specifica¬ 
tion, I don't see where it has a bearing. 

MAJOR SKEEN: On this Specification I will grant you 
it has no bearing, but the witness is here. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let*s ask him the question on the 
case we are now trying, that is, the Specification we are 
now trying. I hove no objection to your asking any 
questions ordinarily, but it is a question of how long 
wc- are going to keep this man on one subject. 

MAJOR SKEEN: I would like to ask him one more ques¬ 
tion on the same subject. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: All right, 

Q (By Major Skeen) Did that continue after 
General Honma left the Philippines? 

A What? 

INTERPRETER OGITA: Would you ask the question 
again? 

Q (By Major Skeen) Did that continue after 
General Homma left the Philippines? Did the sending 
of reports to the families of Japanese soldiers tried 
continue? 

A After General Homma left for Japan I don't think 
it was continued, 

MAJOR SKEEN: No further questions, 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: I have no further questions, 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything by the Commission? 
EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Valdes) As head of the Judge Advocate 
section of the 14th Army, did you review the investi¬ 
gations made by the Kempei Tai? 

A No. 

Q As Judge Advocate do you know who made the deci¬ 
sions for death, who sentenced the prisoners to death 
after the investigation, after the investigations of 
the Kempei Tai were finished? 

A Do you mean men who were brought up in courts 
martial and military tribunals? 

Q In the specific case of these eight Chinese, who 
sentenced then to death after the investigation by the 
Kempei Tai was finished? 

A I do not know, 
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Q (By General Trudeau) v ’as Dr. Young a diplomatic 
representative of a recognized government? 

A I do not know that. 

Q Reconsider that answer. As an intelligent and 
responsible and experienced staff officer, you were 
definitely in a position to know. 

A I do not know. I was not consulted about that 
matter at all. 

Q Was there any other staff officer that would 
give legal advice to General Homma? 

A I had two subordinates who should know about 
such natters, but if they did know, they should have 
talked to nc about it. 

Q Wouldn't it be your responsibility to review any 
courts martial cases involving capital punishment? 

A LIy duty is to handle the cases which were brought 
in for courts martial. 

Q In other words. Dr. Young was not court martialed 
or placed before a military tribunal? 

A That is right. 

Q Do you have any knowledge of any courts martial 
violations or violations of the Articles of War? Put 
it this way. Were any Japanese troops court martialed 
to your knowledge for violation of the Articles of War, 
the rules of land warfere? 

A As I have stated before, I think there are about 
70 or 60 cases where the men were tried for violation 
of Articles of T 'or. 

Q Not those; I am not interested in those. I wont 









violations of land warfare and International treaties 
and convenants. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will take a ten-minute recess. 

(Short recess) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session, 

COLONEL MEEK: All members of the Commission are 
present, the Accused, with three members of the Defense 
Counsel, is present; the Prosecution is present and we 
are ready to proceed, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will the Reporter read back the 
question? 

(Whereupon the question was read by the Reporter.) 

EXAMINATION BY COMMISSION (Continued) 

A (By the V/ltness) As far as I can remember there 
wasn't any, 

Q One more question. Why were American and Filipino 
soldiers treated as captives instead of prisoners of wai® 
during General Honna's regime? 

A I had no connection with such natters so I don't 
know. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: That is all. 

Q (By General McNnught) Did the Commanding Generals 
of subordinate units have authority to appoint courts 
rtartial or military tribunals — lower units, did they 
have authority to appoint courts martial or military 
tribunals? As, for example, the Commanding Officer, 

4th Division, did he have that authority? 

A They did not. 

GENERAL McNAUGHTi That is all. 
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LIEUTENANT WHITE: I have nothing further. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further? 

M/.JOR SKEEN: I would like to ask this witness 
a few rore questions. 

FURTHER CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Skeen) Will you explain the organiza¬ 
tion of a Japanese courts martial? 

A In the Japanese courts martial, there are Prosecu¬ 
tors, Judge and Recorder. When a case is handled and 
brought to trial, the investigator looks over the docu¬ 
ments and decides whether it warrants prosecution or 
not. Then it is reported to the army commander, who is 
the head of the courts martial and he decides whether to 
prosecute or not. If order for prosecution is made, the 
investigator makes the prosecution. 

If Prosecution is decided upon, two officers 
and a lawyer become the Judges and try the case and they 
determine whether he is guilty or not guilty. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute. The courts 
martial procedure of the Japanese army is very interest¬ 
ing, but this witness has testified that he knew nothing 
about this case one way or the other. One of the members 
of the Commission asked the question about authority for 
courts martial and so forth. As far as the Commission is 
concerned, we have plenty of information on the courts 
martial procedure for this particular Specification. If 
you want to bring this witness back in connection with 
another Specification, that is all right, but we have 
had enough information on the organization of courts 
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martial procedure. There is no evidence here that 
these Chinese consuls, nenbers of the Consulate, were 
court nartialed. There was no evidence at all that 
they were court raartialed, so why bring that up? 

MAJOR SKEEN: If the Commission please, I feel 
this is very material* This witness has testified 
that, as far as he knows, these people received neither 
a trial by courts martial or a nilitary tribunal. I 
propose to show by these questions that he was not in 
a position to know. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What other questions do you 
have on this? 

MAJOR SKEENs The trend of the questions will be 
to go through the organization as far as courts martini 
arc concerned and ns to military tribunals and have 
this witness state that he was not immediately concerned 
with the records or reports of all of those courts 
martinis and military tribunals. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let's ask him the question if 
he knew anything about this particular one. We do 
not have to ask him about all the cases that were 
tried, 

MAJOR SKEEN: I do not intend to ask him about 
all the cases, but in order to lay a. bases, I would 
like to have him show us the system that was used. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We have the system so far. 

MAJOR SKEEN: All right. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You can ask c. couple of ques¬ 
tions to bring your point out. 
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Q (By Major Skeen) Was the verdict of the courts 
martial final? 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: I object to that. That refers 
to any special courts martial or, in general, to courts 
martials. 

MAJOR SKEEN: I mean in general was the verdict 
of a courts martial subject to review. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Have you the question now, was 
the verdict of a courts martial subject to review? 

That is the question, is it? 

MAJOR SKEEN: That is correct. 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: In this question the word 
"review" has been subject to a lot of difficulty. I 
would like to ask the interpreters if they can inter¬ 
pret to this man the meaning of the word. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The question will be answered 
and we will take it for what it is worth. Let us 
go ahead with the question. We are having enough diffi¬ 
culty now. 

A (By the Witness) In emergency courts martials 
I believe there were no reviews. 

Q (By Major Skeen) Did you sec the result of 
every courts martial and military tribunal? 

MAJOR PRATT: By "result" what do you mean? 
"Verdict?" 

Q (By Major Skeen) Did you see the record of 
every courts martial and military tribunal? 

A I did not see them all? 
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MAJOR SKEEN: No further questions. 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: No further questions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Witness is excused. 

(V/it ness excused) 

LIEUTENANT.WHITE: Prosecution now offers in 
evidence. Prosecution's Exhibit 393, 394, 395, 396 
and 307, on which we have an agreement with the De¬ 
fense Counsel and they are offered for identification 
purposes of the remains in the Chinese cemetery that 
were exhumed on 14 June 1945. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: If no objection, they are ac¬ 
cepted. They are in connection with the remains at 
the Chinese cemetery, is that right? 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: That is right. 

MAJOR SKEEN* No objection. 

(Prosecution's Exhibits 
Nos. 393, 394,395, 396 
and 397 for identifica¬ 
tion were received in 
evidence•) 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: Prosecution now offers in evi¬ 
dence Prosecution's Exhibit No. 400, being a sv/orn 
statement tahen before Assistant Theatre Judge Advocate 
China Theatre. 

MAJOR SI<EEN: No objection. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: It is accepted. 
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LIEUTENANT WHITE: I desire to read a portion of 
this statement• Before I read this statement, I want 
to explain: There is a reference here to Dr. Young as 
Yang Kwang Seng in the statement. That is a colloquial 
that can be used in Chinese for "Young." That will bo 
understood• 

"Shanghai, China 
30 October 1945 

"WANG TIEN SHEN, being first duly affirmed, de¬ 
poses and says as follows: 

"That I am a Chinese citizen. That I arrived in 
Manila, Philippine Islands, in October, 1941. That my 
occupation in Manila, Philippine Islands, was that of 
Assistant Manager of the Manila Office of the China 
Banking Corporation. That the Japanese Army entered the 
city of Manila on or about January 2, 1942. That on or 
about January 7 or 8, 1942 I, together with about 30 
other Chinese Nationals, was interned in the compound 
of the Philippine University in Manila. That when I 
was interned, the following personnel, whom I personally 
know, of the Chinese Consulate were then interned in the 
said compound of the Philippine University; 

Consul-General Yang Kwang Seng 
Vice-Consul Mr. Mok 
Vice-Consul Mr. S. P. Chu 

"That I was so interned for about 30 days. That 
during my 30 days internment 5 other members of the 
Chinese Consulate, whom I personally knew, were brought to 
and interned in the compound of the Philippine University, 
Manila. That these 5 members of the Chinese Consulate 
were: 

Mr. Ln. 

Mr. Yao 
Mr. Shao 
Mr. Yang 

Mr. Wang, son of Dr. C. T. Wang 

"That in the first week of February, 1942, I was 
released from internment but volunteered to stay on with 
the Chinese Nationals to act as interpreter for them. 

That during the 30 days I was interned at the Philippine 
university compound the Chinese Consul-General, Yang 
Kwang Seng was taken by the Japanese to Fort Santiago. 

That upon his return to the compound he informed me that 
the Japanese had questioned him about the destruction 
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of some bonk notes end wes told by then that if the 
Chinese community would contribute 50,000.000 pesos 
to the Japanese, thet the Chinese Nationals could be 
released. That it was impossible to raise that amount 
of money; therefore the matter was dropped. That 
sometine in the first part of March, 1942, I was re¬ 
leased from the Philippine University compound, rt 
which tine the Chinese prisoners other than the mem¬ 
bers of the Consulate, interned at the University com¬ 
pound were taken to the military prison at Bilibid. 

The eight members of the Chinese Consulate listed 
above were then retained at the University compound 
for about a week, then taken to Fort Santiago. 

"That the Consul-General, Yang Kwang Seng, during 
this period told me that he was not worried about the 
diplomatic personnel of the Chinese Consulate but thrt 
he was worried about the other Chinese Nationals end re¬ 
quested that I do what I could to help then. That while 
the personnel of the Chinese Consulate were at Fort 
Santiago no one except their immediate families was 
permitted to see them and they only once a week. That 
one morning in April, 1942, several of the wives of the 
Chinese Consulate members told me that they had had a long 
visit with their interned husbands at Fort Santiago and 
that when they left they were requested by the Japanese 
to take away all clothing and personal belongings of the 
interned members of the Chinese Consulate, except a few 
items which could be carried in a hand bag. That Mrs. 

Yang, the wife of the Chinese Consul-General was one of 
the women who came to me and informed me of this. That 
I then telephoned Major Nisinura, herd of the Manila 
Branch of the Japanese Gendarmerie and the head of the 
military prison at Bilibid. I asked Major Nisimura about 
the disposition of the 8 members of the Chinese Consulate- 
end where they were being transferred. Major Nisimura 
informed me that he could not talk to me on- the subject. 
Later the some day Major Nisinura called me on the tele¬ 
phone and asked me to meet him in his apartment that 
afternoon with Mr. Go Co Lai, later president of the 
Chinese /ssociation. That that afternoon Mr. Go Co Lai 
and I wont to Major Nisimura's apartment somewhere 
near the American School in an apartment house. That 
we entered Major Nisimura's apartment and asked him what 
it was he wanted to tell us. Major Nisimura said: 'Re¬ 
garding the members of the Chinese Consulate, I am sorry 
to inform you that in spite of all my efforts I could not 
do anything for them. Maybe by this time—-while I'm 
telling you and speaking to you, they are no longer in 
this world,' or a statement to that effect. That Mr. Go Co 
Lai then asked that if they were executed, could the 
bodies be returned to the families for proper funeral. 

Major Nisinura replied: 'That cannot be done. I am tell¬ 
ing you all this as a friend. You must not tell it 
outside. When the time cones, it will be given to the 
papers, but until then wc cannot reveal anything,' or a 
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statement to that effect. That the next morning a 
Chinese man in charge of the cemetery reported to Mr. 

Go Co Lai that 8 Chinese persons had been executed the 
day before. That he had witnessod the execution in 
the cemetery. That about one month later in the month 
of May, 1942, Major Nisimura asked Mr. Go Co Lai and mo 
to come to his office to pick up the personal belong¬ 
ings of the 8 members of the Chinese Consulate herein¬ 
above referred to. That Mr. Go Co Lai and I went to Major 
Nisimura's office and there received from Major Nisimura, 

8 separate envelopes marked for each of the 8 members of 
the Chinese Consulate hereinabove referred to. That 
Major Nisimura also told me at that time that there was 
a lock of hair of Consul-General Yang Kwang Seng, of the 
Chinese Consulate, in the envelope marked for him. That 
I then asked Major Nisimura about locks of hair of the 
other 7 members of the Chinese Consulate and that Major 
Nisimura told me that they only extended the courtesy 
of saving the lock of hair to the head of the Chinese Con¬ 
sulate. That I then took the 8 envelopes from Major 
Nisimura and delivered them to tho families of the 8 mem¬ 
bers of tho Chinese Consulate•" 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: This will be Prosecution’s 
Exhibit 399, instead of 400, for the record. That 
concludes all the evidence on the 20th Specification. 

(Prosecution's Exhibit 
No. 399 for identifica¬ 
tion was received in 
evidence.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There will be a ten-minute 
recess. 

(Short recess) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present, tho Accused is present with throe members 
of Defense Counsel, the Prosecution is present and we 
are ready to proceed. 

CAPTAIN RAFF: Sir, if it please the Commission, 
at this time I would like to conclude the proof on the 
Death March with respect to the statements. Defense 
Counsel and I are in entire agreemont on the statements 
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and they have been deleted, those portions that r.re 
to go out, end ere reedy to be presented. 

CAPTAIN OTT: V/e have no further objections. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: How neny strtenents do you 

hr.ve? 

CAPTAIN RAFF: Sir, there c.rc quite a few, I 
think about 50 but none of then ere to be rend. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There is no objection by the 
Defense? 

CAPTAIN OTT: No, no objection, but I would 
like to rend short excerpts fron some of the Affi¬ 
davits. 

CAPTAIN RAFF: I had btttor give the nunbers 
of these Exhibits. 

The Prosecution offers into evidence 

Exhibits N^s. 219 to 226 inclusive. 

(Prosecution's Exhibits 
Nos. 219 t~» 226 inclusive, 
for identification, were 
received in evidence.) 

These are the statements of 1st Sergeant 

Orville E. Drunr.ond, Major Richard Cordcs Kadel, 

Sergeant Ernest V.., Crunkleton, Captain Murray II. 

Snecdon, Corporal V. r n, Francis Schoeffler, Kinston A. 

Jones, and Sergeant Walter Lee Byrd. 

The Prosecution now offers into evidence 

Exhibits Nos. 230 to 236 inclusive. 

(Prosecution's Exhibits 
Nos. 230 to 236 inclusive, 
for identification, were 
received in evidence.) 
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These r.rc the statements of Major Charles 
C. Foster, Corporal Donald N. Snyder, Sergeant Quentin 
P. DeV re, Albert Hayes, Albert Hayes, Colonel Memory 
H. Cain and Coloney Lienory H. Cain. 

The Prosecution now offers into evidence 
Exhibit No. 238 for identification the statement of 
Master Sergeant Clarence U. McCan. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That statement will be accepted. 

(Prosecution's Exhibit 
No. 238 for identifica¬ 
tion was received in 
evidence.) 

CAPTAIN RAFF: The Prosecution now offers into 
evidence — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You do not need to repeat that 
each tine. Just go right ahead with the numbers. 

CAPTAIN RAFF: Statements narked 240, 241 and 242, 

the statements of Sergeant Edward 1 arren, Lewis Victor 

Taylor, and Walter Lee Byrd. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Accepted. (Prosecution's Exhibits 
Nos. 240, 241 and 242, 
for identification, v/cre 
received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN RAFF: 244, 245 and 246, the statements of 

Major Gcchcn^ur, George Roderick Steiner, Lt. Julian 
V/. Adams. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Accepted. (Prosecution's Exhibits 
N s. 244, 245 and 246, 
for identification, were 
received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN RAFF: Exhibits 247 and 248, statements of 
Major George L. Crane and T/4 Emery A. Motisingcr. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: They will be received. 

(Prosecution’s Exhibits 
Nos. 247 and 248 for 
identification, were 
received in evidence.) 
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CAPTAIN RAFF: 250 to 255 inclusive, the statements 
of Clarence Milton McCan, Richard C. Kadel, Enery A. 
Motisinger, Michael H. Bruaw, Ordcon B. Kittlcson and 
Lewis Victor Tr.ylor. 

GENERAL DONOV/tN: They will be received in evidence. 

(Prosecution's Exhibits 
Nos. 250 to 255 inclusive, 
for identification, were 
received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN RAFF: 257 to 262 inclusive, statements of 
Allen W. Gutridge, Fred P. Herman, Albert Hayes, Merl 
W. Kygar, Memory H. Cain and Memory H. Cain# 

GENERAL DONOVAN: They will be received in evidence, 

(Prosecution's Exhibits 
Nos. 257 to 262 inclusive, 
for identification, were 
received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN RAFF: 263 to 281 inclusive, respectively, 
the statements of Fred C. Dunn, V/m. Dayton Cameron, 

V/alter Lee Byrd, Richard Leo Ncr.ult, Claude A, Hatch, 
Joseph J. Bandoni, Miles A. Tr.ulbcc, Joe D. Chavez, 

Daniel C. Limpert, Clelan A. Dewey, Memory H. Cain, 
Orville E. Drummond, August McGraw, George E. Crane, 
Clarence M. McCan, Marvin Lee Brown, Don H. Adams, 

Herbert S. Ellis, Earl E. Quay, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: They will be received in evidence. 

(Prosecution's Exhibits 
Nos. 263 to 281 inclusive, 
for identification, were 
received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN RAFF: 282 to 285 inclusive, respectively, 
the statements of Lewis V. Taylor, Memory H. Cain and 
Memory K. Cain. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All those Exhibits will be re¬ 
ceived, 
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(Prosecution's Exhibits Nos 
282 to 285 inclusive, for 
identification, were re¬ 
ceived in evidence,) 

CAPTAIN RAFF: 286 to 291 inclusive, respectively, 
the statements of Herbert S, Ellis, Pot F. Barella, 

Walter Lee Byrd, Captain Edvmrd R, Nell, Memory H. 

Cain, Memory H, Cain, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Those Exhibits will be received, 

(Prosecution's Exhibits Nos 
286 to 291 inclusive, for 
identification, were re¬ 
ceived in evidence,) 

CAPTAIN RAFF: 292 to 295 inclusive, the statements 
of Mcrrcll W. Best, Theodore J. Moran, Allen W. Gutridge, 
Mcnory H, Cain, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Accepted. 

(Prosecution's Exhibits 
Nos, 292 to 295 inclusive, 
for identification, were 
received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN RAFF: 297 to 301 inclusive, respectively, 
the statements of Lassiter A, Mason, Robert E. Conn, 

Major Wn. S. Gcchcnour, Colonel John W, Primrose, 
Lieutenant Julian W. Aclans, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: They will be received in evidence, 

(Prosecution's Exhibits 
Nos. 297 to 301 inclusive, 
for identification, were 
received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN OTT: As I stated before, certain portions 
have been deleted and, as I stated, the Defense has no 
further objection to then. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Well, they have been accepted. 

Are there any parts you wish to call to our attention?* 
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CAPTAIN OTT: Yes; very brief, nltho there ere 
several in number. I think there is r. sentence or two 
that I shell read, not more then thrt e.t any one tine. 

Exhibit 212, the statement of Michael H. 
Bruaw, Master Sergeant: 

"I do not know who the Japanese officials 
were who were responsible for our treatment during the 
Death March, but I believe that the Japanese who guided 
us and accompanied us were from the 16th Japanese Divi¬ 
sion which had cone from Singapore." 

Exhibit 219, the statement of 1st Sergeant 

Drummond: 

"I do not know his name, but he was a Private 
and spoke enough English to let us know that he parti¬ 
cipated in the battles of Hongkong and Singapore. 1 ' 

Exhibit 222, the Affidavit of Staff Sergeant 

Dewey: 

"A. No, but we left Hrrlvtlts on or 
about 10 April, 1942, and it took us 3 or 4 days to 
March from there to Cnbcaben to Lanao," 

Exhibit 224, the Affidavit of Corporal 
Schoeffler: 

"Q. Whet was the purpose of the Japanese 
clubbing these people? 

"A. No definite reason, I imagine, 
depending more or less on the individual soldier." 

Exhibit 225, the Affidavit of Winston 
Anson Jones: 

"Q. V/hcn did you escape? 

"A. On the 5th day, we were about ten miles 
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south of Lamao and 2 enlisted Air Corps non and I 
managed to hide in a ditch while the march was 
halted." 

Exhibit 232, the Affidavit of Sergeant 

DeVore: 

"Shortly after my arrival there, a 
Japanese truck cane by and the driver asked the 
passengers if they wanted a ride and I rode on 
such truck as far as Orani, where I remained all 
night on the night of 10 April 194-2. Starting 
early on the morning of 11 April 1942, I was marched 
with a group of prisoners all day until at Lubao, 
where we were encamped without shelter. On the 
evening of r.iy arrival at Lubao, 11 April 1942, I 
again voluntarily accepted a ride in a Japanese truck 
and rode as far as San Fernando where I arrived on 
the evening of 11 April 1942," 

Exhibit 234, the deposition of Albert Hayes: 

"A. It took place at a. snail town which I 
believe is named Orani; about ten kilometers south of 
the town a group of us had been put on a large truck 
and carried into the town." 

Exhibit 248, the Affidavit of T/4 Motisinger: 

"A. They protested to the Japanese guards, 
but to no avail. There was no Japanese officers around 
to protest to. Only once during the entire march did 
I see a Japanese officer." 

Exhibit 251, the Affidavit of Major 

Kndol: 
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"A. At the tine I surrendered ny conpany, 
the 17th Ordnance, I had five quinine tablets in ny 
pockets. The Japanese guard who searched ne found 
the five quinine tablets and he took then and threw 
then on the ground and ground then into the dirt with 
the heel of his shoe." 

Exhibit 252, the deposition of T/4 Motisinger: 

"Q, Can you none and/or describe any 
Jcpanese officers or enlisted nen who were in charge 
of your prisoners on this narch? 

"A. I cannot, V r e were guarded by Japanese 
enlisted nenj only once during the whole narch did I 
see a Japanese officer*" 

Exhibit 253) the deposition of Master Sergeant 

Bruaw: 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Connission is going to 
read each one of these, 

CAPTAIN OTT: These are very short and I 
think they bring out what we have in nind, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. 

CAPTAIN OTT: "A. I believe that the 
Japanese who guarded us and acconpanied us were fron 
the 16th Japanese Division which had cone fron Singa¬ 
pore." 

Exhibit 254, the Affidavit of Corporal 

Kittlcson: 

"Q. To your personal knowledge, about how 
nany prisoners of war did you see die on that March? 
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"A. I have seen 25 or 30 lying on the side 
of the road. 

"Q. Were they noving? 

"A, No. 

"Q. Were they breathing? 

"A. I don’t know, 

M Q. To your personal knowledge, how riany 
did you see get up and narch? 

"A. About 10 Americans. 

”Q• When you say Americans, do you mean 
United States personnel? 

"A. Yes. 

n Q. In whose custody was the United States 
personnel on that March? 

"A. The Japanese soldiers. 

"Q. Were the sick and wounded furnished 
medicine on that March? 

"A. They were not. 

"Q. Did you see some of the prisoners of 
war killed by the Japanese on that March? 

"A. Yes. 

"Q• Did you see any? 

"A, I actually witnessed one killing', but 
I heard of many others." 

Exhibit 255, the Affidavit of Staff Sergeant 

Taylor: 

"A. The march to San Fernando required about 
8 days and we were on the road from daylight to dusk 
nearly every day, maintaining a pace of about 2-£ miles 
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per hour and halting for short rests if the guards 
felt like it. The Japanese soldiers who acted as 
guards were changed every 2 or 3 kilometers as we 
passed fron tine to tine into the jurisdiction of 
another commander whifchwould have made it very diffi¬ 
cult to say who was in connand at any particular "lne. 
If we had seen the connandcrs often enough to identify 
any of then — we learned the changes of the command 
by the issuance of changed regulations, which changes 
were attributed to the fact that we were under jurid- 
diction of a new commander." 

And again: 

"Practically all the American prisoners 
had canteens when they started from Bataan Peninsula 
and though they were taken fron about % of the men 
shortly after we had started by Japanese soldiers, 
moving forward to attack at Corregidor, the rest of 
the Americans had then all the way, but the problem wes 
to get water to put in then." 

Exhibit 258, statement of Fred P, Herman: 

"A. On cither 13 or 14 April 1942, while 
we were on the Death March, a non-commissioned Ameri¬ 
can soldier and a number of us were allowed to ride 
in a little bus for about 6 miles." 

Exhibit 263, Affidavit of Staff Sergeant 
Fred Courtwright Dunn, Jr.: 

"We were held at San Fernando overnight 
and then transferred to Camp O'Donnell, Capas, Tcrlac 
Province, Luzon. On about May 7th, 1942, I was trrns- 
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ferred to c barracks at the Ang-Tibay Shoe Frctory, 

3000 Rizal Avenue, Grace-part, in Manila." 

Exhibit 275, statement of Staff Sergeant 
August McGrnw: 

"The Japanese started a 'shakedown'of us 
while we were out in front of the guns, but they finished 
it after we got into the gullcy and had marched to 
some trucks that were waiting to transport us to 
Canp O'Donnell." 

Exhibit 276, statement of Major George 

E. Crcne: 

"I was taken as a prisoner April 9th, 

194-2, in the vicinity of Marivelcs, Bataan, and was 
marched to Guagua, where I escaped on or about the 
22nd day of April, 1942." 

"It was the belief anong many of the 
American prisoners that a good part of the Japanese 
artillery was from a unit that had been sent to the 
Philippines from Singapore, but said units cannot be 
otherwise identified." 

GENERAL DONOVAN: How many more Affidavits do 
you have? 

CAPTAIN OTT: About six. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Give me the numbers. 

CAPTAIN OTT: 277, 286 , 289 , 291, 293, 294, 299 
and 300 . 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission doesn't care 
to hear any more remarks. Your remarks have continued 
about 20 minutes already. The Prosecution stated they 
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would not bo read. We will take particular notice and 
each one of these Affidavits will be read; 277, 286, 289, 
291, 293, 294, 299 anci 300, are those correct? 

CAPTAIN OTT: Yes, Sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You may proceed. 

CAPTAIN RAPP: The Prosecution is ready to proceed 
with Specifications 22 and 23. With permission of the 
Court, I would like to take them both together, the 
throe witnesses being the same for both Specifications. 
CAPTAIN JOSE G. LUKBAN, INF 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified a3 follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Raff) Will you state your name, grade 
and organization? 

A Captain Jose G. Lukban, Infantry, presently on 
duty with General Headquarters, Philippine Army. 

Q Wore you a member of the Philippine Army forces 
on Mindanao In May, 1942? 

A Yes, sir, I was. 

Q, Were you taken prisoner by the Japanese in that 

month there? 

A Yes, I was. 

Q, Particularly at what place in Mindanao? 

A We surrendered at Dansalan. 

Q, What province is that? 

A Lanno, Mindanao. 

Q Now, there Is a map behind you, Captain; would 
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you step up to the nap and point out the piece of 
surrender? 

(Whereupon the witness steps up to the nap and 
indicates the place.) 

A Right here, this place, 

Q All right, be seated. Who was the connanding 
officer of the American forces ct the tine of the 
surrender? 

A Brigadier General Guy 0. Fort. 

Q How long did you remain in Dnnsalan? 

A We remained until March, 1943. 

Q Now, I asked you where the surrender took 
place and you said Dansalan; is that right? 

A That is right. 

Q Were you taken from Dansalan after a short period 
of tine? 

A v 'e were, sir. We were taken to Camp Kcithlcy. 

Q How long were you in Dansalan before you trans¬ 

ferred to Camp Keithley? 

A About a month; a little less than that. 

Q Was it about a week? 

A Yes, I remember, about a week after that. 

Q How long did you remain as a prisoner of the 
Japanese at Camp Keithley? 

A In camp I was a prisoner myself up to March 5th, 
1943. 

Q Now, Captain, any testimony that you might give 
concerning that time please confine to a period not 
later than 5 August 1942. 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you understand that? 

A Yes, sir. 

Cl Can you toll us something about Cnnp Kcithlcy? 
What hed it been usee 1 , for prior to the invasion by 
the Jrprnese? 

A It was formerly an American camp being used 
also by Philippine Army personnel. 

Q Can you tell us just what there was at Camp 
Kcithley} what buildings? 

A There were buildings there, but the buildings 
were bombed and when we surrendered we were given 
a certain building that was bombed. 

Q Hew many prisoners were taken at Dansalan along 
with yourself? 

A Around 600. 

Q That includes Filipino and American prisoners 

of war? 

A Filipinos and American prisoners of war. 

Q Now, during the period from the time you first 

cane to Camp Keithley, until 5 August 1942, will you 
describe the facilities available to the prisoners at 
Camp Kcithley? 

A Well, we were given, as I have said, a bombed 
house over there and actually the place was 
hovel; there was no bedding, the place was 
of dust, and there was no water system end 
carry our water from the lake, a. distance o 
75 yards from that place. 
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Q What lake? 

A Lake Lanao. 

Q Nov/, wc.s any effort ncdc- by the Japanese to 

lnprove the facilities at the camp up tc 5 August 
1942? 

A There was none. 

Q Were there improvements node? 

A After Americans had left already, v/c- did it 
ourselves, the ones who were left there. 

Q V/ill you tell us about the food situation at the 
canp up until 5 August 1942? 

A V'ell, the food that v/e arc using v/r.s our ovm 
food. Y/e brought it along and v/e were contributing from 
our funds. . Later on when the Japanese garrison 
troops took over, there was an order to turn in all 
our noncy. And seven of us, v/e were able to keep 
our own noncy and t.hct is the only money we were 
using. 

Q Explain this chain of commend a little more, 
v/ill you please? r, hen you cane to Canp Kcithley from 
Dansalan, who was in coriria.nd — who of the Japanese 
forces v/as in command? 

A Colonel or Brigadier General Oka. They claim that 
change took place and after a week Oka — that 
v/as changed by the garrison troops under the command 
of a certain Colonel Tanaka. 

Q Did the Japanese supply f->od to the prisoners from 
the tine of the change; did the Japanese supply any 
food to the prisoners? 
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A Y/e were given rice end sr.lt, but it is not 
enough. 

Q Now, v;rs there an orgr.nlsntlcn set up within 
the prison among r group of the prisoners thenselves? 

/. Yes, we had our commanding officer, and we had 
our con?lender of the troops. 

Q Who was the cvor-r.ll commander of the prisoners? 

A Brigadier General Guy 0. Fort. 

Q Will you explain the setup as far as possible? 

A Brigadier General Fort was the Commanding Officer 
over-all commander, while Colonel Robert H. Veasey 
was the commander of the troops. We had our S-l 
and that is all as far as the staff is concerned. The 
S-l was divided into several groups, labor groups. 
There was an officer — 

Q Bid you know a Captain Price? 

A Yes. 

Q What was his position in the setup? 

A He was also a buyer and a purchasing officer. 

Q Did you know a Sergeant Chsndler? 

A Yes. 

Q What was his position in the setup? 

A He was the one in charge of all American enlisted 
men. 

Q Now, do you recall the time when about four 
American prisoners escaped from Camp? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Eld you know the names of those prisoners? 

A Yesj I can remember only one though, Knortz. I 
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couldn’t possibly remember tho others. 

Q Tell us If you know what happened at the time 
at camp after it was learned that these prisoners had 
esoaped. 

A After those four prisoners escaped. Colonel 

Veascy, Captain Price and Sergeant Chandler were 
oallad to the headquarters. 

Q Did you actually see them leave the quarters and 
go to tho Japanese headquarters? 

A Yes, sir, I saw them going toward the headquar¬ 
ters. 

Q Go ahead. 

A That was in July in the afternoon of July 3rd, 

and then the Japanese asked for a list of all 
prisoners. I was the one who was Assistant S-l, 
so I turned over this list of prisoners of war to 
the Japanese and this list indicated all our civi¬ 
lian work before the war. It listed mo as a clerk In 
tho Court of Appeals and they got from this list all 
the men. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Ask him to speak a little 
louder. 

Q Will you speak a little louder. Captain? 

A And then they got from this list all the men, 

the mechanics, the clerks, shoemakers, the tailors, 
fishermen and all the pcoplo they needed in tho head¬ 
quarters. On July 3rd, I was there typing and they 
wore testing how I could typo. 
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Q Whoro was that? 

A Headquartora. 

Q Was that the Japanese Headquarters 0 

A That was the Japanese Headquarters. I saw on 

the left side Colonel Veascy and Captain Price and 
Sergeant Chandler. There was a wire screen. I 
could see through it; it was facing mo, and they 
woro givon bananas by some of the soldiers there. 

Some of the soldiers asked for bananas. After a 
few minutes I saw them guarded and being carried away 
toward the direction of the signal hill, carrying 
piolc axe and shovels. 

Q Who wore carrying picks and shovels? 

A Well these Americans were carrying picks and 
shovels. I do not know who, particularly. I can f t 
remember any more --who among the three were carry¬ 
ing the picks and who were oarrying the shovels; 
that was the last time we heard of them. 

Q, Did you ever see Colonel Veasey, Captain Price 
or Sergeant Chandler at tho camp or anywhere else? 

A After that incident wo never saw them anywhero 
again. 

Q Now, wore there Japanese civilian interpreters 

at the camp? 

A There were about five civilian interpreters; 

one named Sakata. 

Q Did you over have a conversation with Sakata? 

A I have. 

A After tho incident of tho departure of the threo 
Americans from Japanese Headquarters? 
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A I have, 

Q Where and when did that take place? 

A In the evening of that day and he told me 
that Colonel Veasey was a brave man; that they 
were bayoneted at the foot of thG hill and Colonel 
Veasey was facing the Japanese charging him with 
a bayonet and Colonel Veasey told him, "Go ahead 
and beat me in," Captain Price he told me shouted 
and Sergeant Chandler he told «e was looking up at 
the sky and apparently praying. 

Q Now, what happened the following day at Camp 
Keithley? 

A The following day-every morning we were all 
lined up and there was a roll call. 

Q What day was that? 

A July 4th. 

Q Year? 

A 1942. 

Q Go ahead. 

A And they colled up all the men they picked 
who would have to stay in comp and they picked up 
around 200 and I was one of those who were left in 
camp and the others were sent toward the general di¬ 
rection of Iligan. 

Q Did you sec or did you know a Lieutenant Colonel 
Navarro, Filipino? 

A Yes, sir, he is a sick man. 

Q Was he in the group that you saw who left the 



camp? 
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A Yes, he left* He was complaining he had a 
stomach ulcer. 

Q Do you know a Major Navins, an American? 

A Yes, sir; he is the commanding officer of 
the P4th Provincial Battalion. 

Q Now, you say that you saw the men leave after 
that? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And you remained at Camp Keithley; is that cor¬ 
rect? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Very shortly after the departure of the balance 
of the prisoners did you have an occasion to have 
a conversation with any of the Japanese officers 
who remained at the camp? 

A Yes, sir. 

MAJOR SKEEN: If the Commission please, I see 
no reason why this witness is continually asked 
to relate conversations he has had with other 
people. 

CAPTAIN RAFF: I think this would be very 
pertinent with regard to the Specifications. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The question may be answered. 
Q (By Captain Raff) When did this conversation 
take place? 

A Soon after the balance of the prisoners of war 
left. 

Q Do you know the name of this Japanese officer? 

A Yes, sir; I remember his name. It is Murakami. 
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Now tell us what the conversation was thPt you 


had with him? 

A I felt sorryj I was sitting down in one of the 
chairs and he approached me and patted me on the 
back and said, "Why are you sorry?" smiling at me. 

I said, "Well, those people, some of my Filipino 
officers and men are lucky." I told him they are 
going to be released and besides I am separated from 
my friends and I have to stay here. And he laughed 
at me and he said, "You are the one who is lucky." 

And I asked him, "Vhy?" Then he motioned to me 
indicating his feet, "If you tried to walk and can't 
walk, your head will bo cut off." Then he told me 
that my wife would bo probably crying. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Is this testimony in regard 
to this Specification? 

CAPTAIN RAFF: Sir, it is in connection. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: In connection with this Speci- 


CAPTAIN RAFF: It is for 22 and 23. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let's get down to the.Speci¬ 
fications. 

Q (By Captain Raff) Did he say anything? 

A He teased me. He said my wife will be crying. 

CAPTAIN RAFF: You may cross examine, 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Skeen) Captain, do you know how many 
buildings there were at Camp Keithley? 

A Pardon me, sir. 
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Q The number of buildings? 

A There were several buildings, I can't remember 
the number. 

Q Were they all destroyed by bombing? 

A No, not all of them, but the one assigned to 
us was destroyed by bombs, 

Q V'ere there any which were not destroyed or 
not damaged? 

A There were, sir, but they were being occupied 
by the Japanese. 

Q What did you do at Camp Kcithley before the war; 
did you have plumbing? 

A Yes, sir, but the pump was destroyed by the 
gestapo. 

Q What did the Japanese do for water? How did they 
get their water? 

A Pardon me? 

Q How did the Japanese get their water? 

A They had a filtering pump, sir. Of course, they 

get the same water from the lake. They had filter 
pumps, we don't have that. 

Q When did this Colonel Tanaka assume command of 
Camp Kcithley? 

A Sometime in June. 

Q About a month after you first went there? 

A About a week I think afterj June 5th, I believe, 
because we received the order to turn in all our money 
on June 5th. 
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Q Do you recall what Japanese unit that was? 

A I really don't know the unit of the Japanese, 
but he was the commanding officer* 

Q If you don't know it is all right; I just went 
to know if you do know how many Japanese officers 
there were in that unit? 

A I can't say. 

Q Do you have any idea as to how many Japanese 
troops there were? 

A Really I don't know, 

Q That I am getting at is the size of the unit; 
was it a company or battalion? 

A I have no idea the size of the Japanese battalion 
or company. 

MAJOR SKEEN: No further questions. 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Gard) Captain, did you drink the 
water from the lake?' 

A Yes, sir, we had to. 

Q Wes it chlorinated? 

A No, sir. 

Q The water was not purified? 

A It was not purified, 

Q That was the only water available to you? 

A Except when it rained. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Witness is excused, 

(Witness excused.) 
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MARCELINO N. SAYO 


called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Raff) Will you state your name, grade 
and organization? 

A Marcelino N. Sayo, Captain, General service, 
resident of 1116 Bambang, now Adjutant General Office 
Headquarters, Philippine Army. 

Q Now, Captain, will you talk slowly and loudly so 
we can all hear your answers. Were you a member of the 
American and Filipino forces in May, 1942, in Mindanao? 
A I do remember. 

Q Were you a member of the forces? 

A I was one of the forces, a member. 

Q What was your rank and assignment at that time? 

A I was Captain, Infantry, and my assignment 
was Aide to General Fort, Commanding General of the 
8lst Division. 

Q Were you taken prisoner by the Japanese in May 
of 1942? 

A We were taken prisoner on 27 May 1942 at Dan- 
salan. 

Q How long did you remain in Dansalnn? 

A At the town of Dansalan we remained for a 
week. 

Q And from there where did you go? 

A We were transferred to Camp Keithley. 
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Q Now, Camp Kcithley, I believe, was an army 
installation before the wart 
A Yes. 

Q Will you describe the condition of the camp at 
the time you came there from Dansalan as a prisoner? 

A We were transferred to Camp Keithley. It was already 
bombed. The conditions then were not satisfactory, 
n<?r the place could not be safe for inhabitation or 
living. We didn't have beds, no bedding} there were 
not water systems, no food, nothing adequate for the 
prisoners. 

Q Did you have blankets? 

A Not all of us had blankets. 

Q Do you know whether all of the prisoners when 
they were captured,whether they had blankets? 

A Yes, now I do. 

Q We11, what happened to them? 

A The f :rrison forces confiscated some of the 
blankets of the prisoners of war. 

Q Was there an organization set up under General 
Fort with respect to the prisoners of war themselves? 

A There was an organization, yes. 

Q Now, did you know a Colonel Veasey? 

A Yes, I remember Colonel Veasey; n Lieutenant 
Colonel. 

Q Do you know what his assignment within the 
prisoner organization was? 

A He was designated to be the commander of the 
troops. 
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Q Did you know a Captain Price* and if yoli did, 
what his assignment was in the prisoner ofganizntion? 

A In the prisoner of war organization Captain 
Price was the Provost Marshal* 

Q And a Sergeant Chandler? Did you know him and 
if so, what his assignment was in the prisoner 
organization? 

A Yes, I remcrabGr Sergeant Chandler who was in 
charge of the roster of troops in the American 
group. 

Q Now, you mentioned that there wasn't sufficient 
food, a sufficient food supply. Tell us some more 
about the food situation within the camp. 

A In Camp Keithley, the garrison troops confiscated 
the food supply that we brought from the mountains. 
Then the Japanese gave us a little rice and a little 
salt, that is all. 

Q Was this food supplemented? 

A Yes, by ourselves. 

Q Now, do you recall c time — withdraw that 
question. How long did you remain at Camp Keithle.y? 

A We remained in Camp Keithley up to the 4th of 
July. 

Q Do you recall a time before you left Camp 
when four prisoners escaped? 

A Yes, I remember that four enlisted men escaped. 

Q Do you recall about when that happened? 

A After they escaped, the four prisoners of war 
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belonging to the American group — 

Q Do you recall when the prisoners escaped — the 
date; that is what I want to know. 

A About the end of June 194-2. 

Q Do you know the name of any of the prisoners 
who escaped? 

A I know at least one of them; his name is 
Knortz. 

Q Was Colonel Veasey or Captain Price or Sergeant 
Chandler any one of the four who escaped? 

A No, sir. 

Q Now, tell us what happened in the camp after 
the escape of these four prisoners of war, giving 
us only information that you know yourself. 

A As I was very close to General Fort, I know 
that General Fort was called to the Japanese Head¬ 
quarters and when he came back he informed me that 
he was made to explain why the four American, en¬ 
listed men escaped. 

Later, however, Colonel Veasey, Captain 
Price and Sergeant Chandler were called to the 
Japanese Headquarters and I never saw them in camp 
again. 

Q Do you personally know whrt happened to Colonel 
Veasey, Captain Price and Sergeant Chandler? 

A I have not seen them so I don't possibly 
know what happened to then. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is sufficient on that. 
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Q (By Captain Raff) Did you hear — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is sufficient. 

Q (By Captain Raff) Now, whet happened at Camp 
Kcithley — I will Withdraw that* When, if you 
know, were the three Americans mentioned taken away, 
what date? 

A ±rt the afternoon of the 3rd of July, 1942. 

Q What happened at Camp Keithley following that 

date? What happened at Camp Keithley the following 
day? 

A Early in the morning, about 4 o'clock, the 
4th of July, the Japanese woke us up and told us 
to assemble in front of the Japanese Headquarters. 

Q About how many prisoners of war were in Camp 
Keithley? 

A We were about ?60 more or less. 

Q What happened next? 

A After the assembly the Japanese told us to 
march. 

Q Were the Filipino and the American prisoners 
of war marched in the same group? 

A No, sir. 

Q Describe just how you were marched off? What 
sort of formation? 

A We were in columns. There were 5 groups of 
Filipinos. The sixth group, the last one, was 
composed of Americans. 

Q Did you see the Americans as you were matching 
off? 
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A Before we started, the American prisoners 
were tied. 

Q How? 

A With ropes. They were in lines of four — four 
abreast. 

Q Just how wore they tied up? 

A Those in the extreme right and extreme left 

were tied with ropes connoctcd to each other* 

Q What port of the body was tied up, if you know? 

A Their arms, I should say. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We would like to find out about 
the march. Let's get the story so we can find out 
where we ore going. 

Q (By Captain Raff) When you marched off, where 
were you taken that day? 

A r 'e were taken to Iligon, Lanao. 

Q How far is Iligan from Comp Keithlcy? 

A Just about 37 to 38 kilometers. 

Q What time did you leave Camp Keithlcy? 

A We left Camp Keithley about 10:30 in the morning. 
Q "hen did you arrive in Iligan? 

A About 4:30 to 5 o'clock in the afternoon. 

Q Of the same day? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What were the weather conditions during that 

march, if you know. 

A It was the hottest day in July. 

Q Did all the persons who were on that march have 
full equipment when they started? 
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A Not all of thGnu 

Q Now, tell us about some that didn't have all 
of the equipment. 

A Those who had baggages were told to leave 
their baggage behind and the Japanese promised 
that those baggages would be brought by truck. 

When we arrived at Iligan, however, the baggages 
did not arrive there. 

Q Now, what I am trying to find out is whether 
all the men who made the march, whether they were 
fully clothed or not; did they all have hats, 
uniforms, shoes? 

A Some of them have no more shoes because the 
Japanese garrison troops got them before we started. 

Q Now, did you know a Lieutenant Colonel Navarro? 

A I know him, yes, 

Q Did he start on the march with you? 

A No, sir; when we assembled he shivered and 
trembled because he was a sick non. Then the Japa¬ 
nese soldier pulled him out of the column and let 
him sit under a pine tree. When we started, we thought 
that he was going to be brought back to camp, but later, 
when we arrived at Iligan, General Fort told me that 
Colonel Navarro was killed by the Japanese, 

Q What was your physical condition when you 
started on this march? 

A I was feverish, suffering.from an Infected 
wound on my left leg and I was limping, however, I 
tried to make out on the hike. 
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Q Now, describe what happened to you during 
the hike, to your injury. 

A Midway in the hike, that was about 20 kilo¬ 
meters from Camp Keithley, I could hardly walk. I 
was requesting the Japanese to take me over into 
the truck where there was a truck, but the Japanese 
didn’t like to bring me on the truck. I have blisters 
on my feet. My six toenails were removed from 
marching. 

Q You mean you lost six toenails on the hike? 

A Yes, six toenails. 

Q During this hike did you receive any food or 
water from the Japanese? 

A We did not receive any water. They gave us, 
however, rice and salt. 

Q How many times? 

A Once, only. 

Q And were you able to get any water at all 
during the hike? 

A Personally I hadn't been able to get any water. 

Q Did some of the men; were they able to get 
water? 

A I believe some of them went to get water in 
the canal. 

Q Is that along the route of narch? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, during the march, did you personally 
v/itness — withdraw that question. Were you under 















guard throughout this march? 

A Yes, I was. 

Q Did the same Japanese guards march alongside 
of you throughout the march? 

A No, sir. 

Q Fell, describe that in detail, 

A Every six or seven kilometers the Japanese 
guards changed reliefs and, incidentally, they gave 
us a three to four-minute break. As soon as the 
Japanese guards had been changed, we started to move 
out again. 

Q Now, during the march did you personally wit¬ 
ness any atrocities committed on the prisoners, 
Filipino or Americans? 

A I saw at least two clearly. 

Q Describe those two incidents in detail. 

A The first incident refers to the death of 

Captain Torrano. About the middle of the march, 
that was near I'onungnn, Captain Torrcno complained 
of pains on the leg. He said he was feeling exhausted 
and, as he fell I shouted for help. Notwithstanding 
my cry for help, a. Japanese guard approached him 
pointing his gun at Captain Torrano, who was a 
doctor. I assured the Ja.pcnc-se; I told him that the 
doctor v/ho fell, Captain Torrano, was a doctor, point¬ 
ing to the armband on the doctor, on Captain Torrano. 

I told the Japanese, "doctor,, a doctor" and the Japa¬ 
nese didn't do any harm to Captain Torrano because it 
so happened we covered about six or seven kilometers 
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and then v<e stopped end they gave us q three-minute 
rest. 

After the three-minute rest, however, 
we moved out again end hardly hed we covered 
300 yards and Captain Torrano complained of pains 
in the stomach. He said he could not go any farther. 
I shouted louder for help. I tried to coll up the 
group leader, Major Rivera, and tried to tell him 
that he should make representations to the Japa¬ 
nese, but Major Rivera was ahead and I, myself, told 
the Japanese soldier, who cane near us, that the 
Captain was a doctor. I pointed to the red armband 
of a doctor, but the Japanese guard didn't heed to 
my request. Instead, he told two enlisted men, 
Filipinos, to bring the body alongside of the road 
and after two minutes the Japanese shot him by the 
head • 

Q Did you ever see Dr. Torrano again? 

A I never saw him again. 

The next incident refers to the killing 
of a Filipino soldier who got exhausted on the way 
and sat on a rock, a big rock, stretching his arms 
and calling for his mother. Then the Japanese 
guard approached him and just bayoneted him on the 
chest. I never saw that enlisted man again. 

Q Now, did you know a Captain Robert Pratt of 
the American Forces? 

A I remember a Lieutenant Pratt. 

Q A Lieutenant Pratt? 










A Yes • 

Q Did he make the march with you? 

A He marched with us. 

Q Now, when you reached Iligan, did something 
happen to Captain Pratt? 

A Upon arrival a.t Iligan, Lieutenant Pratt 

died. I believe the cause of his death is due 
to exhaustion. 

CAPTAIN RAFF: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Skeen) Did any of the American or 
Filipino prisoners on this march have any canteens 
with then? 

A Some of then got canteens. 

Q Some of then did? 

A Yes. 

Q Did the Japanese themselves stop for water 
at any place that you know of? 

A The Japanese guards got water themselves. 

Q Did they make a stop for it? How do you 
know they got water; did you see them? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q How do you know the Japanese got water; did you 
see them getting it? 

A During the rest the Japanese guards got water 
for themselves. 

Q Where did they go to get it? 

A They got it fron the faucets along the way. 
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Q Now, when they changed relief of the Japa¬ 
nese guards, where did the new relief cone from? 

A The new relief cane fron the truck, because 
there were two trucks taken in by the Japanese, one 
in front and one to the rear. 

Q That went on the march with you? 

A Yes. 

Q Were there any officers on this march — Japa¬ 
nese officers? 

A I have not seen any Japanese officers. 

Q At the time thrt these two people that you 
mentioned were killed, did you see any Japanese 
officers? 

A No, I saw only a non-commissioned officer. 

Q Approximately how nany guards were marching 
with the column at any one tine? 

A There were four guards per group. That would 
mean about two guards on one side, four guards per 
group; that is twenty four guards at a tine. 

MAJOR SKEEN: No further questions. 

CAPTAIN RAFF: I have a couple of questions on 
redirect examination. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Raff) Captain, will you relate to 
us what the physical condition of prisoners wore when 
they arrived at Illgan? 

A Ml the prisoners of war were exhausted upon 
arrival at Iligan. Ml of us received blisters — 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: They had the usual things 
that you would acquire on a 20 nilc march, plus 
not having anything to eat. 

Q (By Captain Raff) Will you describe an incident 
with respect to one Filipino enlisted man’s feet? 

A The sole of his foot was removed because of 
the march. He was trying to get medicine from the 
doctors who were with us, but the doctors didn’t ' 
have any medicine. 

CAPTAIN RAFF: I have nothing further, 

MAJOR SKEEN: Nothing further. 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Valdes) You testified here that 
you were the hide of General Fort; is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q As aide of General Fort, do you know what 
happened to General Fort after this march from 
Dnnsalan to Ilignn? 

A When we arrived, sir, at Malaybalay concentra¬ 
tion camp, I saw General Fort there. He was, how¬ 
ever, separated from the Filipino group and after my 
release from the Capas concentration camp, I was told 
by an innate of Ft. Santiago that he was kept there. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: All right, that is enough. 

Anything further? 

(No response) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused) 
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. • 1:J . JOSE S. DIOS ANA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, 
being first duly sworn, was examined and testified 
as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q Will you state your name, grade and organiza¬ 
tion? 

A Jose S. Diosana, Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry, 
Serial No. 42174. Present assignment, Chairman of 
the Loyalty Status Board at Camp Murphy. 

Q Colonel, in answer to any questions put to you 
will you answer them loudly and speak slowly? 

A Yes. 

Q In May of 1942, were you a member of the 
Filipino forces on Mindanao? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were you taken a prisoner of war by the 
Japanese in that month? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where? 

A In Dansalan, Lanao, sir. 

Q When? 

A May 27th, 1942. 

Q How long did you remain in Dansalan? 

A Up to June 5th, 1942. 

Q And where did you go from there? 

A Camp Keithley, Lanao. 

Q How long did you remain at Camp Keithley? 
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A Up to July 4th, 1942. 

Q During your stay at Camp Keithley did you 
personally witness the mistreatment of any of the 
American or Filipino prisoners of war there? 

A I have seen only mistreated when I was 
in charge of the labor detail one Filipino who went 
to urinate without the permission from the Japanese 
guard. He was called and slapped by the Japanese. 

Q Did you know Colonel Veasey at Camp Keithley? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know what his assignment was at that 


camp? 

A He was the Commanding Officer of Camp Keithley, 
Guy 0. Fort was the ranking officer of the Americans. 

Q V/es there a Captain Price and a Sergeant Chandler 
there, also? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know what assignments they had at the 

camp? 

A Captain Price was Provost Marshal for the 
Americans. Sergeant Chandler was in charge of the 
enlisted men and reports. 

Q Now, sometime in the latter part of June, 1942, 
did certain of the American prisoners of war escape 
from Canp Keithley? 

A It was somewhere in June. 

Q Were Colonel Veasey, Captain Price or Sergeant 

Chandler among the group that escaped? 

A No, sir. 
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Q Do you know the names of any of the prisoners who 
escaped? 

A No, sir. 

Q Do you know what happened to Colonel Veasey, 
Captain Price and Sergeant Chandler after the escene 
of four prisoners? 

A On June 3rd, 1942 they were colled to Head¬ 
quarters of the Japanese, 

Q May I interrupt you? What date was that? 

A June 3rd. 

Q Go ahead. 

A In the afternoon of June 3rd, I was detailed 
as working in the Headquarters. Right in the front 
of the Headquarters of the Japanese I saw Colonel 
Veasey, Captain Price and Sergeant Chandler there. 

Q Did you see what happened to them afterward? 

A No, sir. 

Q Were they taken from the Japanese Headquarters, 
if you know? 

A They were taken from the Japanese Headquarters. 

Q Did you actually see them go? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q In what direction were they taken, if you know. 

A To the signal hill, sir. 

Q Was that within the camp? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, did you ever see the two officers, Colonel 
Veasey and Captain Price, or Sergeant Chandler again? 

A No, sir. 
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Q Now, Colonel, you testified that you were cap¬ 
tured on 27 May, 1942? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And that you stayed in Dansalan about a week? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And came to Corap Keithley on what date? 

A June 6th, 1942. 

Q You also said that you saw the two officers and 
one enlisted man, Colonel Veasey, Captain Price and 
Sergeant Chandler, token after the escape of the pri¬ 
soners on 3 June 1942 to Japanese Headquarters? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Is that correct; is that the correct month? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q June? 

A That is July, sir, I am sorry. 

Q Now, the following day what happened to the 

prisoners in camp? 

A We were made to assemble on the parade ground at 
Comp Keithley on June 4th. 

Q How were the prisoners lined up? 

A We were grouped by 50’s, by 4 persons in a row, 

Q Now, were the Filipino groups lined up 

ahead of the Americans? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you notice what was done with respect to 
the American prisoners of war? 

A The American prisoners of war were tied with ropes 
and wire. 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q Where were you taken? 

A We were inarched to Iligan again, sir, 

Q With respect to the American prisoners of war, in 
what column were you from their group? 

A I was second to the last in the group of the 
Filipinos, 

Q Now, describe the march that you made from Dansalan 
to Iligan. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What port of the march do you 
wont him to describe? 

CAPTAIN RAFF: I want him to tell how long a 
distance he marched and what he saw, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right, 

A (By the Witness) We started about 10 o'clock 
and we arrived at Iligan about 5 o'clock approximately, 

Q How far is it, if you know? 

A It was 37 kilometers, sir, 

Q Now, during this march — I withdraw that question. 
Did you know a Major Nnvins of the American forces? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was he on the march with you? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Now, during the march did you witness any atroci¬ 
ties committed by the Japanese upon the prisoners? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q Describe thoao. 

A When we arrived at Momungnn in front of the house, 
we were made to atop or halt, Aa we go later, I inapcotcd 
my men behind. There I aaw Jay Navins carried by three 
Filipino aoldiers. He waa made to ait aomewhat away 
from the roadaide near a banana plant. After five 
minutea we were told to resume our march. The Japanese 
guards told Major Navins to resume the march, but ho 
just shook his hcadj he could no longer march. The 
Japanese guard was about two moters from Major Navina. 

By shaking his head he meant he could no longer march 
with ua; then the Japanese soldier fired at him. Major 
Navins was shot here on the breast (indicating). Blood 
was coming out. After that, one guard in our group 
waved his bayonet at me and I was told to march. When 
I waa marching, I hoard two more shouta. 

Q Did you witness any other atrocities on the march? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Describe them. 

A Concerning Captain Torrano, between the road 

Momungan and Abaga road -- Abaga, I passed Captain 
Torrano laying by the side of the road. Captain Sayo, 
Captain Ercila, Captain Osorio and Lieutenant Rivera 
was kneeling beside him. Then they were about 5 meters 
from him. The Japanese told them to get away from 
Captain Torrano and one of the Japanese pointed his 
bayonet at Captain Sayo. Then thoao four officers loft 
Captain Torrano. When thoao officers left Captain 
Torrano, the Japanese guard shouted Shoot Captain 
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Torrano right hero. (Witness Indicating by pointing 
toward his forehead.) While we wore also 
on Abagn Rond, I seen an enlisted man who was walking 
asking for water. When he was not given water because 
nobody got water among us, ho just went to the rock 
beside the road. He lay down on top of that big rock, 
spreading his hand like that (Indicating), asking for 
water, but no water. The remains of his group wanted 
to take him from the rock and the Japanese pointed the 
bayonet right in their face, and I saw the Japanese guard 
thrust his bayonet in the enlisted man. The last words 
that he was saying, he was calling for his mother and 
his God. Those were the last words that I remember that 
ho was saying when he was dying. 

Q Did you see anything else on this march? 

A I saw one civilian boxed by a Japanese guard in that 
march. He was giving us bananas and other things but 
the Japanese boxed him with his rifle. 

Q Did you see any body or bodies along the way on 
the march? 

A Yes, I have seen also one enlisted man by the side 
of a big rock, bleeding. 

Q Could you tell from looking at him, having seen 
him, the cause of this bleeding? 

A No, sir, but he was bleeding by the side of the 
rockj his uniform was a U.S. one and it was blue denim. 

Q Now, when you arrived at Iligan, can you tell 
us or describo to us tho physical condition of the men 
at that time? 







A All of us I think got blisters on our feet from 
the marching. 

Q Could you tell us, if you know, whether nil the 
prisoners on the march had shoes on? 

A Host of the men and our enlisted men got no shoes 
because, while we were in Camp Keithley, the Japanese 
took them* The men, enlisted men, had no shoes, Just 
wooden shoes on the march, but the wooden shoes were 
not able to reach the destination* 

Q Can you tell us why that was? 

A The road — I can describe first the road, 

Q Go ahead. 

A The road — some part of the road was spotted 
due to the heat of the sun and it was sweltering and 
there were sharp stones in the road. It was a rolling 
country which produced plenty of blisters on our feet. 
CAPTAIN RAFF; You may cross examine, 

MAJOR SKEEN: No questions. 

GEIIERAL DONOVAN: Any questions by the Commission? 
EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Gard) Did you drink the water from 

the lake when you were at Camp Keithley? 

A Yes, Sir. 

Q Was it purified in any way? 

A No, Sir. 

Q Why not? 

A The Japanese do not give us medicine to purify 

it, Sir. 
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Q. Could you boll it? 

A Yes, Sir. 

Q Did you do that? 

A Myself, I think I did, but the others were not 
allowed, Sir, 

Q The others were not allowed to boil the water? 

A Yes, Sir, by boiling my water, I stole it from 

the Japanese soldiers. 

Q Were there any American or Filipino doctors in 
Camp Keithley? 

A Yes, Sir. 

Q Did they have any medicine? 

A As far as I know, Sir, medicine was taken from 
the Headquarters of General Guy 0. Fort. 

Q What sort of sickness did the people- have at Camp 
Keithley? 

A Malaria, skin disease, some of them were wounded 
in action. 

Q Were there any Japanese medical officers there? 

A No, Sir. 

Q Did you ever get any quinine? 

A No, Sir. 

GENERAL GARD: No further questions 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Witness is excused. 

(Witness excused) 
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Q, Could you boll it? 

A Yes, Sir. 
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GENERAL GAUD: No further questions 
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Q. Could you boll it? 

A Yes, Sir. 

Q Did you do that? 

A Myself, I think I did, but the others were not 
allowed, Sir. 

Q The others were not allowed to boil the water? 

A Yes, Sir, by boiling my water, I stole it from 

the Japanese soldiers. 

Q Were there any American or Filipino doctors in 
Camp Keithley? 

A Yes, Sir. 

Q Did they have any medicine? 

A As far as I know, Sir, medicine was taken from 
the Headquarters of General Guy 0. Fort. 

Q What sort of sickness did the people have at Camp 
Keithley? 

A Malaria, skin disease, some of them were wounded 
in action. 

Q Were there any Japanese medical officers there? 
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GENERAL GARD: No further questions 
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CAPTAIN RAFF: Will you mark these Fxhibits 
for identification, please? 

(Whereupon a group of 
statements were marked 
Fxhibits 400 to 403 
for identification.) 

CAPTAIN RAFF: At this time the Prosecution de¬ 
sires to offer into evidence Exhibits 400 to 403 
marked for identification, inclusive, being the report 
of Colonel Eugene A. Mitchell and statements of M/Sgt 
Richard P. Beck and a second statement of the same per¬ 
son and the Affidavit of Donald G. Hanning, all being 
with respect to Specification No. 22. 

GrNFRAL DONOVAN: Is there any objection? 

MAJOR SKFEN: What was the last one? 

CAPTAIN RAFF: Donald G. Hanning. There are de¬ 
letions agreed upon, Sir. 

GFNERAL DONOVAN: That is the standing procedure. 

We do not desire that any of those be read. 

They will be received into evidence. 

(Prosecution's Fxhibits 
Nos, 400 to 403 inclusive 
for identification were 
received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN RAFF: I do not desire to read any of them, 
V/ill you mark these Exhibits, please? 

(Whereupon a group of 
statements were marked 
Fxhibits 404 to 406 
for identification.) 

CAPTAIN RAFF: As to Specification 23, Sir, I de¬ 
sire to offer into evidence, Exhibits 404 to 4 ^ 6 , being 
two statements of Richard P. Beck and one of Major Charles 
H. Wyatt. 
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GFNFRAL DONOVAN: If there are no further objections, 
they will be accepted. 

(Prosecutions Exhibits 
Nos. 404 to 406 i iclusive 
for identification were 
received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN RAFF: That concludes the proof on 
Specifications 22 and 23. 

GFNERAL DONOVAN: I would like to get a copy of these 
statements that you have just submitted to the Commission. 

CAPTAIN RAPF: Yes, Sir. 

GFNTRAL DONOVAN: Anything further? 

(No response) 

GFNERAL DONOVAN: We will recess until 1330. 

(Whereupon a recess was taken at 1135,hours 18 January 
1946 to 1330 hours 18 January 1946.) 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: If there are no further objections, 
they will be accepted. 

(Prosecution's Exhibits 
Nos. 404 to 406 i iclusive 
for identification were 
received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN RAFF: That concludes the proof on 
Specifications 22 and 23* 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like to get a copy of these 
statements that you have just submitted to the Commission. 

CAPTAIN RAFF: Yes, Sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further? 
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(Whereupon a recess was taken at 1135«hourS 18 January 
1946 to 1330 hours 18 January 1946.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 1330 
hours.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with four members of 
Defense counsel. The Prosecution is present and we are 
ready to proceed. 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: The next evidence to be offered 
will be with reference to Specification No. 2? only. 

The Prosecution calls as its first witness Demetrio 
R» Ico. 

DEMETRIO R. ICO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant White) Will you give the Commission 
your full name, age, and nationality? 

A My name is Demetrio R. Ico; Filipino. 

Q Whut is your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q What is your age? 

A I am 26 years old, 

Q Where do you live at the present time? 

A At; the rre-sent time I live at the Manila Hotel Camp 
Area. 

Q What is your present occupation? 

A I am working as special Investigator for the War Crimes 
Commission; lieutenant, Philippine Army. 
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Q Were you engaged in the hostilities with the Japanese 
on Bataan in the spring of 194-2? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you escape from the march of the prisoners after 
the surrender of Bataan? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Calling your attention to July, 194-2, what work were 
you engaged in at that time? 

A I was working with the Manila guerrillas known as the 
34th Guerrilla Division, tinder Colonel Ramires. 

Q About the end of July, 1942, will you tell the 
Commission if you were present near Nichols Field, Manila? 

A At the latter part of 1942 and the first few days of 
August, 1942, I was at Nichols Field working cs a laborer. 

Q How did you get to Nichols Field? 

A I worked, I disguised myself as a laborer. 

Q When you were working at Nichols Field did you observe 
any American prisoners of war? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Tell the Commission what these American prisoners of 
war were doing. 

A They wore busy building the hangars and the landing 
field at Nichols Field. 

Q Do you know what the Japanese used Nichols Field for? 

A They used it for an emergency landing field for the 

landing of planes. 

Q About how many prisoners of war were there, if you 
know? 

A I cannot tell. I personally did not count the numbor 







Q Were you engaged in the hostilities with the Japanese 
on Bataan in the spring of 194-2? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you escape from the march of the prisoners after 
the surrender of Bataan? 
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Q Calling your attention to July, 194-2, what work were 
you engaged in at that time? 
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Q Were you engaged in the hostilities with the Japanese 
on Bataan in the spring of 194-2? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you escape from the march of the prisoners after 
the surrender of Bataan? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Calling your attention to July, 1942, what work were 
you engaged in at that time? 

A I was working with the Manila guerrillas known as the 
34th Guerrilla Division, under Colonel Ramires. 

Q About the end of July, 1942, will you tell the 
Commission if you were present near Nichols Field, Manila? 

A At the latter part of 1942 and the first few days of 
August, 1942, I was at Nichols Field working as a laborer. 

Q How did you get to Nichols Field? 

A I worked, I disguised myself as a laborer. 

Q When you were working at Nichols Field did you observe 
any American prisoners of war? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Tell the Commission what these American prisoners of 
war were doing. 

A They were busy building the hangars and the landing 
field at Nichols Field. 

Q Do you know what the Japanese used Nichols Field for? 

A They used it for an emergency landing field for the 

landing of planes. 

Q About how many prisoners of war were there, if you 
know? 

A I cannot tell. I personally did not count the numbor 
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of prisoners of war, I thought there was around 300 or 400 
of them. 

Q Do you know where these prisoners of war lived? 

A They are quartered at the Pasay Elementary School 
Building. 

Q How far is that from Nichols Field? 

A About a kilometer or more from Nichols Field. 

Q Did you observe the condition of these prisoners of 

war with reference to their clothing, their physical con¬ 
dition, and so forth? 

A I observed the American prisoners of war are dressed 
poorly, half of their clothing gone. They were bare, some¬ 
times, with torn pants and no shoes. In short, they are 
like beggars. They were not treated like they should be 
treated under international law. 

Q Calling your attention to the condition of their 
bodies, were they well-fleshed or were they thin? 

A They were thin and haggard. 

Q Diq you observe, while you were there in the last 
part of July of 1942, any beatings or torture of American 
prisoners? 

A The first time I entered the area I noticed three 
Americans being beaten by the Japanese. 

Q Where did you observe that? 

A They ?/£.’■ t aken at the place where they were working. 
They were being beaten by the Japanese. 

Q Y/ere these Japanese soldiers? 

A Ye3, sir. they are Japanese soldiers; enlisted men. 

Q Aro you sure they wore members of the Army? 
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A Yes. 

Q What did they beat the soldiers with? 

A They used the butt of the rifle. 

Q While you were there at Nichols Field did you suffer 
any torture yourself? 

A The second day I was there I was slapped by a 'apanese 
sentry. 

Q And what were you slapped for? 

A For failing to bow before the Japanese sentry, sir. 

Q How long did you stay at Nichols Field? 

A I worked there two days, sir. 

Q Did you ever have an opportunity to talk to any of 
the American prisoners of war? 

A We were not allowed to talk to the American prisoners 
of war. As a matter of fact, when one of my friends was 
trying to speak to one of the prisoners of war he was 
taken from him and beaten and clubbed, too. 

Q Did you notice any incident with reference to American 
prisoners who were forced to face the sun at Nichols Field? 

A On the second day I observed several American 
prisoners were being taken by the Japanese and were forced 
to face the sun, directly in the sun. 

Q Just describe how they did that, 

A Well, they were haggard, and they had one group there, 
and the Japanese forced them to face directly to the sun, 
sir. 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Skeen) Were you a prisoner of war yourself 
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A Yos. 

Q What did they beat the soldiers with? 

A They used the butt of the rifle. 

Q While you were there at Nichols Field did you suffer 
any torture yourself? 

A The second day I was there I was slapped by a 'apanese 
sentry. 

Q And what were you slapped for? 

A For failing to bow before the Japanese sentry, sir. 

Q How long did you stay at Nichols Field? 

A I worked there two days, sir. 

Q Did you ever have an opportunity to talk to any of 
the American prisoners of war? 

A We were not allowed to talk to the American prisoners 
of war. As a matter of fact, when one of my friends was 
trying to speak to one of the prisoners of war he was 
taken from him and beaten and clubbed, too. 

Q Did ycu notice any incident with reference to American 
prisoners who were forced to face the sun at Nichols Field? 

A On the second day I observed several American 
prisoners were being taken by the Japanese and were forced 
to face the sun, directly in the sun. 

Q Just describe how they did that. 

A Well, they were haggard, and they had one group there, 
and the Japanese forced them to face directly to the sun, 
sir. 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Skeen) Were you a prisoner of war yourself 
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A No, sir. 

Q What wore you, a civilian laborer? 

A I was — I escaped from Bataan during the Death March. 

Q Wore you under guard of the Japanese? 

A No, sir* 

Q Why wore you working at Nichols Field? 

A Wo were working the landing field; as a laborer I v/a3 
there* We were laboring on the landing field, sir* 

Q You were then a civilian laborer working for the 
Japanese, is that so? 

A In that case I was a civilian doing the work, but I 
escaped from Bataan* 

Q, Did the Japanese know that you had escaped from 
Bataan? 

A They didn't know, sir. 

Q Do you know whether the Navy ever used Nichols Field, 
the Japanese Navy? 

A It was used by the Navy for some time in 1943* 

Q What v/as 3aid, again? 

A Nichols Field v/as U 30 d by the Navy sometime in 1943. 

Q, Do you know whether it was being used by the Navy in 

July, 1942’ 

A It v/as used by the Japanese Army. 

Q Do you know the difference between Japanese Army per¬ 
sonnel and Navy pc-rsonnel? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q, Did you see any naval officers at Nichols Field at nil? 

A I did not see anyone, sir. I didn't see anyone at 
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Nichols Field. 

Q Did you work every day at Nichols Field? 

A I worked there two days. 

Q How many days? 

A Two days. 

Q Were those two days following each other? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And what were the exact dates of those? 

A Pardon me, sir? 

Q Wnat dates wore those? 

A 1st' of August and 2nd of August. 

Q Have you over been to Nichols Field at all during 
July? 

A I used to be there, outside the area. 

Q How many times during July did you observe the area 
at Nichols Field? 

A The latter part of July I stayed at Baclaran. 

MAJOR SKEEN: No further questions. 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: Prosecution has no further questions. 
EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Gard) When you saw the prisoners of war 
working at Nichols Field were they working on the landing 
strip itself? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Wore they working on taxi ways? 

A Yes, s lv. 

Q Revotmonts, those earth walls they built around 

planes to protect them from bombing? 

A They were busy with the runways, sir. 


Nichols Field 


Q Did you work every day at Nichols Field? 

A I worked there two days. 

Q How many days? 

A Two days. 

Q Wore those two days following each other? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And what were the exact dates of those? 

A Pardon me, sir? 

Q Wnat dates wore those? 

A 1st' of August and 2nd of August. 

Q Have you ever boen to Nichols Field at all during 
July? 

A I used to be there, outside the area. 

Q How many times during July did you observe the area 
at Nichols Field? 

A The latter part of July I stayed at Baclaran. 

MAJOR SKEEN: No further questions. 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: Prosecution has no further questions. 
EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Gard) When you saw the prisoners of war 
working at Nichols Field were they working on the landing 
strip itself? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were they working on taxi ways? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Revetments, thoso earth walls they built around 

planes to protect them from bombing? 

A They were busy with the runways, sir. 
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Q Did you see any Japanese planes using Nichols Field? 

A Yes, sir, 

GENERAL DONOVAN* The witness is excused, 

(Witness excused.) 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: Prosecution calls Policarpo G, 
Almeda, 

POLICARPO G. ALMEDA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows* 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant White) Will you give the Commission 
your full name, your age, and your nationality? 

A Policarpo G. Almeda; Filipino; 36 years old, 

Q Where do you live, Mr. Almeda? 

A 109 Park Avenue, Pasay, Rizal, 

Q What is your present position? 

A I am a lawyer, 

Q Do you have any special position or occupation? 

A I was working in the office of the Administration 
of Pasay. 

Q In June — rather, in May, June, and July, 1942, 
where did you live? 

A I live at the same place, 109 Park Avenue. 

Q Huw far is that from the Pasay Elementary School? 

A That is directly opposite the Rizal Avenue school. 

Q Calling your attention to the spring of 1942, do you 

remember when American prisoners of war were first quartered 
at Pasay Elementary School? 

A So far as I can remember there were three bunches of 
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Q Did you sgg any Japanese planes using Nichols Field? 

A Yes, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: Prosocution calls Policarpo G. 
Almedn. 

POLICARPO G. ALMEDA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant White) Will you give the Commission 
your full name, your age, and your nationality? 

A Policarpo G. Almeda; Filipino; 36 years old. 

Q Where do you live, Mr. Almeda? 

A 109 Park Avenue, Pasay, Rizal, 

Q What is your present position? 

A I am a lawyer, 

Q Do you have any special position or occupation? 

A I was working in the office of the Administration 
of Pasay. 

Q In June — rather, in May, June, and July, 194-2, 
where did you live? 

A I live at the same place, 109 Park Avenue. 

Q How far is that from the Pasay Elementary School? 

A That is directly opposite the Rizal Avenue school. 

Q Calling your attention to the spring of 1942, do you 

remember when American prisoners of war were first quartered 
at Pasay Elementary School? 

A So far as I can remember there were three bunches of 
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Q Did you see any Japanese planes using Nichols Field? 

A Yes, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: Prosecution calls Policarpo G. 
Almeda. 

POLICARPO G. ALMEDA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant White) Will you give the Commission 
your full name, your age, and your nationality? 

A Policarpo G. Almeda; Filipino; 36 years old. 

Q Where do you live, Mr. Almeda? 

A 109 Park Avenue, Pasay, Rizal. 

Q What is your present position? 

A I am a lawyer. 

Q Do you have any special position or occupation? 

A I was working in the office of the Administration 
of Pasay. 

Q In June — rather, in May, June, and July, 194-2, 
where did you live? 

A I live at the same place, 109 Park Avenue. 

Q Hew far is that from the Pasay Elementary School? 

A That is directly opposite the Rizal Avenue school. 

Q Calling your attention to the spring of 194-2, do you 

remember when American prisoners of war were first quartered 
at Pasay Elementary School? 

A So far as I can remember there were throe bunches of 






American prisoners of war brought to that place. The first 
time it was the latter part of January, 194-2; then the 
second bunch came around March, 1942; then after that the 
third bunch was during 1942 until the departure. 

Q You say the second group came in the last part of 
March, 1942? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, in the questions that I ask you now, please 
confine your answers to the period up to the 5th of August, 
1942. Do you understand that? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you notico the Japanese that were in charge of 
the American prisoners of war? 

A I know that the Japanese was in charge of this bunch 
that came in the early port of March, 1942 — the Japanese 
Army. 

Q Was the Japanese Army in charge of them through 
August, 1942? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know where these prisoners of war worked? 

A It is common knowledge in our place that these 

prisoners of war worked in the Nichols Air Field, or Camp 
Nichols. 

Q Now v/ill you describe to the Commission any change 
in their physical condition that took place between the 
time that they first came there up to 5 August 1942? 

A When the second bunch of Americans came they wero 

heelihr, but when they became working there they became 

sickly, bony and pale, hollow, and lame, and most of them 








American prisoners of war brought to that place. The first 
time it was the latter part of January, 194-25 then the 
second bunch came around March, 1942; then after that the 
third bunch was during 1942 until the departure. 

Q You say the second group came in the last part of 
March, 1942? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, in the questions that I ask you now, please 
confine your answers to the period up to the 5th of August, 
1942. Do you understand that? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you notice the Japanese that were in charge of 
the American prisoners of war? 

A I know that the Japanese was in charge of this bunch 
that camo in the early part of March, 1942 — the Japanese 
Army, 

Q V/as the Japanese «rmy in charge of them through 

August, 1942? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know where these prisoners of war worked? 

A It is common knowledge in our place that these 

prisoners of war worked in the Nichols Air Field, or Comp 
Nichols. 

Q Now will you describe to the Commission any change 
in their physical condition that took place between the 
time that they first came there up to 5 August 1942? 

A When the second bunch of Americans came they wero 

haelthrr, but when they became working there they became 

sickly, bony and pale, hollow, and lame, and most of them 
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American prisoners of war brought to that place. The first 
time it was the latter part of January, 194-2; then the 
second bunch came around March, 194-2; then after that the 
third bunch was during 194-2 until the departure, 

Q You say the second group came in the last part of 
March, 1942? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Now, in the questions that I ask you now, please 
confine your answers to the period up to the 5th of August, 
1942. Do you understand that? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you notice the Japanese that were in charge of 
the American prisoners of war? 

A I know that the Japanese was in charge of this bunch 
that came in the early part of March, 1942 — the Japanese 
Army, 

Q Was the Japanese Army in charge of thorn through 
August, 1942? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Do you know where these prisoners of war v/orked? 

A It is common knowledge in our place that these 

prisoners of war worked in the Nichols Air Field, or Camp 
Nichols. 

Q Now will you describe to the Commission any change 
in their physical condition that took place between the 
time that they first came there up to 5 August 1942? 

A When the second bunch of Americans came they were 

heeliii7, but when they became working there they became 

sickly, bony and pale, hollow, and lame, and most of them 
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Q What time did they go to work in the morning? 

A At exactly a quarter to seven. They wore lined up 

on the street on Park Avenue facing toward Camp Nichols or 
Nichols Air Field. 

Q Did you see them, yourself, lined up? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What time would they come back in the evening? 

A Five o'clock. 

Q How many days of the week were they working? 

A They worked the whole seven days t^hat week. 

Q Do you know of any days that they did not work? 

A I don't know of any days in which these prisoners 

of war stopped working. 

Q Calling your attention to when they came back in the 
evening during this period of time did you notice anything 
unusual about the marching column? 

A These prisoners of war, sometimes when they came 
back, some of them were limping; some were being carried 
by their companions. And when an American dropped because 
of exhaustion the Japanese guard used to use his rifle, 
batting him with the edge of his gun. They were kicked, 
sometimes, when they fell. 

Q Did you observe any American prisoners of war being 
carried? 

A Several prisoners of war were being carried by co- 
American prisoners. 

Q How about their clothing? 

A Most of them were dressed in rags. They had only 















were very sick. 

Q What time did they go to work in the morning? 

A At exactly a quarter to seven. They wore lined up 

on the street on Park Avenue facing toward Camp Nichols or 
Nichols Air Field. 

Q Did you see them, yourself, lined up? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What time would they come back in the evening? 

A Five o'clock. 

Q How many days of the week were they working? 

A They worked the whole seven days ^hat week. 

Q Do you know of any days that they did not work? 

A I don't know of any days in which these prisoners 

of war stopped working. 

Q Calling your attention to when they came back in the 
evening during this period of time did you notice anything 
unusual about the marching column? 

A These prisoners of war, sometimes when they came 
back, som& of them were limping; some were being carried 
by their companions. And when an American dropped because 
of exhaustion the Japanese guard used to use his rifle, 
batting him with the edge of his gun. They were kicked, 
sometimes, when they fell. 

Q Did you observe any American prisoners of war being 
carried? 

A Several prisoners of war wore being carried by co- 
American prisoners. 

Q How about their clothing? 

A Most of them were dressed in rags. They had only 
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their pants, and some of them did not have any clothing 
at all. 

Q Did they have any shoes? 

A They did not have shoes. They did not have shoes. 
Some of them were using Filipino wooden shoes. 

Q Did you observe any special instances of beating and 
torture? 

A Yes, sir. 

cj Will you describe to the Commission what you saw? 

A At that period I heard a commotion at the porch of 
the Pasay Elementary School. I peeked through the window 
and I saw two Americans were there with hands tied at their 
backs, being tied in an iron door, with their feet hanging, 
Q Do you remember about what time this was, what 
month? 

A It was either in the month of June or July. 

Q Were you allowed inside of the Pasay Elementary 

School yourself? 

A We were never permitted to get inside of the Pasay 
Elementary School, but because our house was quite high, 
overlooking the building, I could see distinctly every¬ 
thing that happened on the porch. 

Q But not inside the building? 

A No, sir. 

Q Was anybody allowed to go inside the Pasay Elementary 
School? 

A Nobody was allowed to get inside the prison compound. 
LIEUTENANT WHITE: You may cross examine. 
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CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Skoen) How do you know that was the 
Japanese Army that was in charge of these prisoners? 

A I am positive it was the Japanese Army, because 
they were wearing caps with stars on their caps. 

Q Did you see any Japanese officers at the Pas?.y 
Elementary School? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many? 

A Maybe three, 

Q Did they live there all the time? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, these prisoners which you say were in such bad 
shape coming back at night, how do you know it was the 
some prisoners? 

A Because I was there. 

Q How did you know that they were the same prisoners 
that went out in the morning? 

A By golly, I hove been staying in that place for — 

I have been staying there, so that I could very well 
identify those prisoners if I would see them come back 
again. 

Q Did you recognize their faces? You knew they wore 
the same ones? 

A Yes, I can identify them. 

Q How far off was this? How far off wore you at the 
time you observed the mistreatment of the two Americans? 
A Many times• 

Q How far were you? 
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A How far on I? 

Q From the place where those two Americans were beaten. 
A Our house was overlooking the lawn of the Pasay 
Elementary School; it is about 15 meters from our house. 

Q What time of the day did this occur? 

A It occurred at around seven o'clock in the morning. 

Q How many Japanese soldiers were involved — I mean, 
were there- at the beating? 

A The Japanese soldiers who wore there at that time 
were those left after the other prisoners of war went to 
the fields. 

Q Do you know how many there were? Do you recall the 
number? 

A In fact, I don't know how many Japanese soldiers come 
there; maybe not more than 20 or 30, something like that. 

Q Tell me this: How many were actually engaged in the 
beating? 

A Three, 

Q In the beating of the two Americans? 

A Yes. 

Q Wore there any officers present at the time, that you 

recall? 

A The officer who was wearing — that man whom we 
thought to be the officer of the camp, the one in charge 
of the camp, was at the porch at that time. 

MAJOR SKEEN: No further questions, 

THE WITNESS: He could see the beatings of those 
Americans at the time there. 

MAJOR SKEEN: No further questions. 
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EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Trudeau) How far would you say it Is 
from the Pasay Elementary School to Nichols Field? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q How far; how much distance? 

A It is more than a kilometer, I think. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: That is all. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything else? 

(No response.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: Will you mark this as our next 
exhibit? 

(A statement was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 407 for iden¬ 
tification. ) 

LIEUTENANT MITE: The Prosecution now offers into 
evidence Exhibit No. 407, being a sworn statement, a certi¬ 
fied true copy of a sworn statement of Alvin A. Staus, 

Tech. Sergeant, a repatriated American prisoner of war. 

MAJOR SKEEN: No objection. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: It is accepted into evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 407 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: I desire to read a portion of this 
statement. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. 

LIEUTENANT WHITE: "Q. As a prisoner of war were you 
or any of the other American prisoners of war ever forced 
to perform labor on a Japanese military installation? 
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"A. Yes, sir. 

M Q. Toll where that labor was performed, what you were 
doing and the general circumstances surrounding it. 

"A. About 25 July 1942 the Japanese forced us to furnish 
some 500 men to work at Nichols Field Airport which was 
being used by Japanese military personnel' as well as their 
combat, fighter and-bombing planes. They were enlarging 
the field (hangars, runways and administration buildings) 
and forced us to do the work for them. While we were per¬ 
forming this work wo were housed at the Pasay Intermediate 
School on Park Avenue, Manila, Luzon, P. I. 

”Q. State briefly the housing and sanitation facilities 
furnished and the food that was given you during your stay. 
"A. We were housed in the school building which was made 
up of small rooms about 30 feet by 30 feet with 50 men to 
a room. We were given smooth boards to place on the floor 
for beds. We wore given plenty of water while we were in 
the school house, but we were not allowed to drink any 
water while v/e were at work, which was from dawn to dusk. 

We had one toilet for some 500 men and had very limited 
bathing facilities which allowed us to wash every few days. 
V/e were given rice and fish heads three times a day, but 
not in sufficient quantities to sustain a working nan. 

During the short time I was there almost every man con¬ 
tracted some type of illness or disease.’ 1 

With that statement we complete the evidence on speci¬ 
fication No. 25. 

CAPTAIN CnLYER; If the Commission please, the next 
item is Specification No. 15, which has to do with conditions 
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at Cabanatuan prisoner of war camps. 

We will call Corporal Jernigan. 

ELZIE F. JERNIGAN 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name, rank, 
and organization? 

A T/5 Elzie Jernigan; Recovered Personnel Division, 
AFWESPAC. 

Q Do you have with you certain original records? 

A Yes. 

Q How long have you been assigned to Recovered Personnel? 
A Since April 4, 194?. 

Q And in what capacity? 

A I took charge of what was known as the Archives 
Section. 

Q What are your duties in that connection? 

A Well, we organize the material that we get from the 
different prison camps and file it and have it extracted. 

Q In that connection have you had occasion to handle 
certain documents which were obtained from camps at 
Cabanatuan? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you know Major Robert Conn? 

A Yes, sir, I did. 

Q When did you last talk with him, approximately? 

A It was sometime in October, approximately. 

Q Will you speak a little louder? 
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A Ho was here approximately two weeks, and during that 
time I saw him nearly every day. 

Q That is October of 1945? 

A I believe that is right, yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: May I ask permission to have the 
witness go out and find some records that he left -utside? 
GENERAL DONOVAN: We will take a five-minute recess. 
(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with two members of 
Defense counsel. The Prosecution is present and we are 
ready to proceed. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Will you mark these, please? 

(A group of documents were 
marked Prosecution Exhibits 
Nos. 408, 409 and 410, for 
identification,) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you this document marked 
Prosecution's Exhibit No. 408 for identification and ask 
you if you can state what that is. 

A It is a map of Cabanatuan Camp No. 1. 

Q Is that a part of the official records of the 

Recovered Personnel Section? 

A That is right, sir. 

Q I show you this document marked for identification 
Prosecution's Exhibit No. 409 ask you if you can state 
what that is? 

A It is the Cabanatuan Prison Camp No. 3* 

Q Is that from the same source? 







A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, did you have a conversation with Major Conn 

with reference to these two maps? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you tell the Commission how these maps came 

into the possession of the Recovered Personnel Section? 

A Well, they were recovered from Cabanatuan Prison 

Cmp and from there they were shipped to Leyte, and from 
there they were brought back up to here where I first 
found them. 

Q What connection did Major Conn have with these? 

A Well, he was the Grave Registration Officer at the 
camp, and those were part of the records of the office. 
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Q What did he do with them? 

A Well, they were buried with the rest of the records* 

Q Did he identify these as the documents which he 
had buried at Cabanatuan? 

A Yes, sir* 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I offer 
in evidence Exhibits 408 and 409* 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: There is no objection to 408. 

I would like to ask the witness one question on 409. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: It will be accepted, 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: Corporal, did you see the 
original maps that were presented to you by the Major? 

A Those are the originals. 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Did the Major explain 

anything about these lines here on this map or were they 
on the map when he gave them to you? 

A Nobody has marked on those maps since we have had 
them. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: No objection on 409. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Which lines were you pointing to? 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: There are lines pointing to 

barracks, I believe, and perhaps they rode out here. I 

just wanted to know if he knew what they were. 

(Prosecution Exhibits Nos. 

408 and 409 for identification 
were received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I wish permission to substitute for 
those originals a photostatic copy. I might also call 
attention to the fact that these maps bear dates indicat¬ 
ing the time they were made. Each of thorn v/as made sub- 
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sequent to the time covered by this charge. They are 
offered for the purpose of showing only the general lay¬ 
out of Prison Camp No, 1 and Prison Camp No. 3. Those 
were the best records we could obtain, sir, of the layout 
of the camps. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You may substitute for the origi¬ 
nals, The Commission will take this for what it i:. worth. 
CAPTAIN CALYER: Thank you. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you this document or 
this series of papers marked for identification Prosecu¬ 
tion's Exhibit 410, and ask you if you know what they are? 
A They are the rules and regulations of the camp, 

Q Are they a part of the official record of the 

recovered personnel section? 

A That is right, 

Q Did you also talk to Major Conn about these? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where did they come from? 

A Prison Camp No, 1, Cabanatuan. 

Q Are those also a part of the records which were 
buried up there by Major Conn? 

A That is right. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I offer 
those in evidence as one exhibit. 

LIEUTEANT NATAUPSKY: No objection. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I also request permission of the 
Commission to substitute copies, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What signature is that on there? 
CAPTAIN CALYER: I don't know. It i3 a Japaneso 
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signature and I have been unable to find out what it is. 
Has that been accepted? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Yes, it has been accepted. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 410 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you this document marked 
for identification as Prosecution 1 s Exhibit 411, and ask 
you if you can state what this is? 

A It is a list of those who died in Cabanatuan No. 1. 

Q This is also a part of the record of recovered 

personnel? 

A Yes, sir, it is. 

Q Did this come from the same source as the other 
documents? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Which were buried at Cabanatuan? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you talk to Major Conn about this also? 

A Yes, sir, he was very anxious to find out if we 

had found those, 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I offer 
in evidence these records, calling attention to the fact 
that they cover a period considerably beyond that of this 
charge, and we are offering only so much as is covered 
by this period ending 5 August 1942, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What else does that show besides 
the names? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: It shows, sir, in column fashion 
first numbers and then the name, rank, organization where 






signature and I have been unable to find out what it is. 
Has that been accepted? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Yes, it has been accepted. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 410 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you this document marked 
for identification as Prosecution's Exhibit 411, and ask 
you if you can state what this is? 

.A It is a list of those who died in Cabanatuan No. 1. 

Q This is also a part of the record of recovered 

personnel? 

A Yes, sir, it is. 

Q Did this come from the same source as the other 
documents? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Which were buried at Cabanatuan? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you talk to Major Conn about this also? 

A Yes, sir, he was very anxious to find out if we 

had found those. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I offer 
in evidence these records, calling attention to the fact 
that they cover a period considerably beyond that of this 
charge, and we are offering only so much as is covered 
by this period ending 5 August 1942. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What else does that show besides 
the names? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: It shows, sir, in column fashion 
first numbers and then the name, rank, organization where 






known, serial number of the prisoner, his age where known, 
his date of birth, date of death, cause of death, nearest 
of kin and address of the next of kin wherever known* 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Is there any preamble at the top 
as to what that is? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: As to what it is, sir? Only the 
cover sheet, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What does it say? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Death report at Cabanatuan. There 
is near the end of it, sir, a chronological history of 
the graves registration at Cabanatuan, which is signed by 
Major or then Captain Conn, who was the graves registration 
officer at Camp No. 1, 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: Sir, we do not consider thoso 
official documents. There are no signatures appearing 
after these entries of the individuals. We don’t know 
who made them, and we don't know if they are complete. 

We doubt very much if the individuals making these 
records are able to identify the individuals they have 
listed here. It seems to be a compilation of a great 
individual number kept by individuals. Perhaps it wasn't 
made by the individual knowledge of the person who com¬ 
piled all this record into one record, I notice on tho 
outside cover they have a margin which is left blank. 

On the outside cover of your record in your recovered 
personnel section are these columns filled in, where thoy 
say origin, dates, authenticity and source? Do thoy 
have any notations marked after this on the outside 
cover? 
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A Those were filled out prior to the time we knew 
who made them up and so forth* 

Q (Ey Lieutenant Nataupslcy) In other words, if you 

know the origin you do list tho origin on the outsjde 
cover, is that correct? 

A That is correct, 

Q If you don't know tho origin you don't list it? 

A No, sir, 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: Sir, if that is the fact 
they don't even know the origin, and I say it is not 
official. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: May I ask the witness a few more 
questions, sir? 

Q (By Captain Calyor) You talked to Major Conn about 
these papers? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Will you explain what he told you about the origin? 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Whore is Major Conn? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: He is in the United States, sir. 

I have a document which I will introduce at a later time 
that refers to reoords which we believe are these, 

Q (Captain Calyer) V/ill you explain what Major Conn 
told you about these papers? 

A This is a list made up from the originals, of which 
we have the originals also of those that died at Cabanatuan, 
Q What are those originals? 

A Those originals are written up on tho back of milk 
can labels, and they give the samo information, 

Q Is there one for oach name listed hero? 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q Where did those come from, those original milk 
can labels? 

A Those came from the same source. 

Q What was that? 

A Those were kept by Major Conn. 

Q Buried by him? 

A Or his associates. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let me ask a question on that* 

Is that document there used for the missing persons as an 
official document? 

A From those we declared dead. We declared all those 
men dead on the strength of that. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further? 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: If you find a name on one 
of those labels, milk can labels, and it is unsigned, 
do you take that as an official record of a man's death 
or do you have a further investigation? 

A It was signed by the medical officer in charge. 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Were all these signed, 
the originals signed? 

A Most were signed by Colonel Schwartz. 

Q Are they all signed? 

A Yes, sir, they are all signed. 

Q Why can't we produce those originals? 

A We can. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: We can, but there are some 16 
volumes. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That document is accepted and 
put in for any probative value it may have. 
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(Prosecution Exhibit No. 411 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I call the attention of the Commis¬ 
sion, according to this record the number of deaths at 
Cabanatuan for the period ending 5 August is 1355# 

GENERAL DONOVAN: 1355. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL GARD: Which camp is that? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Cabanatuan number 1. 

GENERAL GARD: Only that one? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may examine. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: No questions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: No questions by the Commission. 

The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 
WILLARD H. WATEROUS 

recalled as a witness on bohalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name, 
please? 

A W. H. Waterous. 

COLONEL MEEK: You have testified in this case 
previously? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Were you in Cabanatuan in 1942? 
A Yes, sir. 

Q When did you arrivo there, sir? 
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A On the 1st of June in Camp 1. 

Q How did you get to Camp 1? 

A We walked from Cabanatuan to Ivana. 

Q id you go to any place before you wont to Camp 1? 

A !fes, sir, we went to Camp 2. 

Q How long did you stay there? 

A V7o stayed there overnight and the following day came 
back to Camp 1. 

Q Why were you transferred to Camp 1? 

A Wj never knew. 

Q Do you know whether Camp 2 was used by the Japanese 

as a prisoner camp during this period? 

A It \7asn*t used subsequently. 

Q You arrived at Camp 1 on what date? 

A On the 1st of June. 

Q Will you explain to the Commission the conditions 
at Camp No. 1, particularly as you observed it from a 
medical standpoint? 

A We wore first incarcerated in the buildings later 
occupied as the prison side* of the camp, /ifter we had 
been there about a week we were notified that we were to 
establish c hospital on the opposite sido of the grounds 
about a quarter of a mile from the prison side. No pro¬ 
vision whatsoever had boon made for a hospital, no equip¬ 
ment and nothing pertaining to hospital equipment. 

Q Doctor, I show you this document, Prosecution's 

Exhibit 408, and ask you whether that generally shows the 
condition of Camp No. 1 in Juno 1942? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q Will you indicate the section of the camp known 
to you and referred to by you as the prison side? 

A This side (indicating). 

Q The top part of the page? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And the hospital side? 

A The bottom side. 

Q What was the area in the center? 

A That was occupied by the Japanese headquarters. 

It had a pump in there, a water tank and various Japanese 
installations. 

Q Was this top part which you called the prison side 
sometimes called the duty side? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, will you go ahead with y ur description of 

the conditions that you found? 

A We had practically no equipment. I received a 
little eye, ear, nose and throat equipment from Bataan 
and with that established the eye, oar, nose and throat 
clinic, which I conducted from that time on. 

V/e had also saved a few instruments, with which on 
operating room was set up. Other than that we had no 
equipment. V/e had no bedpans, we had no rectal tubes; 
we had nothing with which to maintain a hospital; there 
were no beds and very little bedding. Some of the men 
had blankets; many of them had none, had no blankets. 

Most of tho men had vory littlo clothing. As a 
matter of fact, most of thorn had tho suit they wore and 
nothing more. Conditions woro appalling. 






Q Did the Japanese over provide any medicine or hos¬ 
pital oquipnent for you to use? 

A Practically no medicine was provided during the 
first 30 days. Subsequently a little quinine was pro¬ 
vided, but entirely inadequate for the needs of the camp, 

Q toill you describe the buildings which wore used for 
the hospital? 

A The buildings wore the sane as those on the prison 
side, and consisted of nipa roof building^ withsawole 
sides and bamboo floors. On each side of the building was 
a double-deck arrangement so they could sloop one bunch 
on the floor, another bunch above on tho upper dock, and 
in the middle a catwalk so that five tiers of men slept 
in each barracks, 

Q About how large were those buildings? 

A I should say they were approximately 80 feet long 
and about 30 feet wide, 

Q How many men wero kept in each of then? 

A Sometimes as many as 150 in one building, 

Q What sanitary facilities were provided? 

A There wore absolutely none. Straddle trenches were 
dug and latrines had been built before, but the pits had 
caved in and they were entirely inadequate and were 
quickly filled up with fecal matter, and again there were 
no screens and the flies were in swarms, 

Q What were the water facilities that you had? 

A Wc had a very limited number of spigots and the 

supply was inadequate. No provision whatsoever for 
bathing, and tho only way one could bathe was under the 


Q Did the Japanese ever provide any medicine or hos¬ 
pital equipment for you to use? 

A Practically no medicine was provided during the 
first 30 days. Subsequently a little quinine was pro¬ 
vided, but entirely inadequate for the needs of the camp. 

Q Mil you describe the buildings which wore usod for 
the hospital? 

A The buildings were the samo as those on the prison 
side, and consisted of nipa roof building^ withsawale 
aides and bamboo floors. On each side of the building was 
a double-deck arrangement so they could sleep one bunch 
on the floor, another bunch above on the upper deck, and 
in the middle a catwalk so that five tiers of men slept 
in each barracks. 

Q About how large were those buildings? 

A I should say they were approximately 80 feet long 
and about 30 feet wide. 

Q How many men wero kept in each of them? 

A Sometimes as many as 150 in one building. 

Q What sanitary facilities were provided? 

A There wore absolutely none. Straddle trenches were 
dug and latrines had been built before, but the pits had 
caved in and they were entirely inadequate and were 
quickly filled up with fecal matter, and again there were 
no screens and the flies were in swarms. 

Q What were the water facilities that you had? 

A Wc had a very limited number of spigots and the 

supply was inadequate. No provision whatsoever for 
bathing, and the only way one could bathe was under tho 







eaves of the houses when it rained. There was never 
enough water. A line sometimes of 50 men would wait 
to get water in the canteens from inadequate faucets. 

The water was frequently shut off so you couldn’t get any. 
Q The conditions which you have described with regard 
to buildings, sanitation and water, were the same on 
both sides of the camp? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What was the food situation? 

A The food situation was terrible. We were provided 
nothing but rice and a little bit of vegetables, some¬ 
times some pumpkins or squash, and occasionally grain 
like pechay; almost no meat. Sometimes we would get 
one quarter of an old decrepit carabao for the hospital 
population. 

We were issued no sugar, but we were allowed to buy’ 
things in the commissary if anyone had any money. 

Q, What things were available in the commissary? 

A Canned sardines and salmon and bananas and things 
of that sort. 

Q, When was that established? 

A Established about the 1st of July. 

Q, Were attempts ever made by people on the outside to 
provide food or medicine? 

A Yes, sir, two nurses managed to get into the camp 
by the back road and brought all of the medicine which we 
had during the month of June. Subsequently, a padre 
by the name of Buttenbach and another person, Tony Escoda, 
managed to get into the camp on the other side with 
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Japanese permission and brought some food and medicine 
from Manila, which had been donated by private individuals. 
Q Do you know whether attempts were made by any 
organ.1 ntions to bring food or medicine to the camp? 

A 'os, sir, attempts had been made, but in most cases 
were unsuccessful. 

Q V/hat diseases did you have in the camp during these 
periods? 

A Almost evorybocfy- In the camp had malaria. About 75 percent 
of the inmates had dysentery. Many of thoso had amoebic 
dysentery. Wo had approximately 1000 cases of amoebic 
dysentery at one time. We also had multiple avitaminosis 
cases, scurvy, pelagra, beri-beri and all of the vitamin 
deficiency cases. We also had an epidemic of diphtheria. 

Q When was that? 

A That started about tho first week in June, 

Q Approximately how many cases did you have at any 

one time of diphtheria? 

A I was in charge of that ward, and I had as many as 
150 at one time at tho peak of it, of tho epidemic. 

Q When was that? 

A In July. 

Q Was vaccine provided for tho treatment of thoso 

patients? 

A No, sir, wo wore never able to get adequate anti¬ 
toxin, Practically all that cane in was snuggled in 
by these two nurses. 

y Were attempts made to obtain that through the 


Japanese? 








A We asked repeatedly that antitoxin be provided 
and were always met with the same answer, that none was 
available. On one ocoaslon we were told the Japanese 
would have to send to Japan to get antitoxin? that none 
was available In Manila. 

Q Do you know If any was available In Manila? 

A I came to Manila In October, Ootobor 22nd, and 
got three million units In a half hour. 

Q Do you know If any was available during the time 
of the epidemic? 

A It was the same antitoxin that had been hero. 

Q Do you recall any Inspections of the hospital that 
were made by Japanese officers? 

A Japanese medical officers inspected the hospital 
on several occasions, but never went through the dysentery 
section or the diphtheria section. No line officer, 

v 

with the exception of Colonel Mori, who was the command¬ 
ing officer, ever wont into the hospital area. 

Q Who was Mori? 

A The commandant of the camp. 

Q Did he go into the hospital area? 

A Yes, he and Padre Buttenbach, the one who went around 
giving pop talks to the patients in the different wards. 

I wont with him and managed to get him into the diphtheria 
section and the dysentery section so ho could see what 
conditions were existing. 

Q What wore the conditions at the time Colonel Mori 
inspected the dysentery and diphtheria sootions? 

A The conditions were absolutely terrible. Wo had 
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no water with whioh to flush down the docks. Wo had no 
brooms with which to sweep them. We had no cloths with 
which to clean these patients. They wore lying in their 
own feces and had been lying in them for days on end, 
except that we could rush thorn out on the grtss occasion- 
ally or take caro of then with whatever we could improvise. 
When ho went through that particular time there wore throo 

or four dead ones in the diphtheria ward, which we were 

not allowed to remove. 

Q Were any improvements made after that inspection? 

A No, sir, none. 

Q Did you complain to him of the conditions? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q With what answer? 

A No answer at all; just paid no attention to me. 

Q Did you over see any prisoners of war mistreated by 

the Japanese? 

A I saw six executed, and saw many other cases of 
abuse, beatings and slappings. 

Q When were these six executed? 

A I think it was about the first of July; I an not 

sure of the date, but sometime in July. 

Q Do you know who they were? 

A Prisoners of war who had been picked up presumably 
for having gone across tho road to get food and were 
picked up by the Japanese and brought in and four weie executed 
cn tho prison side and two executed on the hospital side. 

Q Did you see that yourself? 

A I saw the two executed on tho hospital side, and I 









saw from a distance the execution on the prison side 
betweon the walls, 

Q Confining your renarks to those on the hospi al 
side, would you describe how that was done? 

A These nen wore marched through the hospital area 
about 4:30 or 5 o’clock that night with their hands tied 
behind then, surrounded by Japanese guards. They wore 
marched through the hospital area and through a breach in 
the fence to a place about 50 yards outside the hospital 
compound, A grave had been dug out there, and they were 
forced to sit down on the edge of this thing, and then were 
shot and fell into the grave, 

Q Do you know where they had been immediately piior 
to the execution? 

A They had been hung up, tied up to the fence on the 
prison side, all six of them for 48 hours, 

Q How many men did you have in the hospital at any 
one time, the largest number during this period ending the 
5th of August? 

A The largest number was about 5000, 

Q What was the death rate in the camp during the 
period ending with the 5th of August? 

A During that period approximately 1500 men died, 

Q What was the principal cause of death, the largest 
single cause? 

A The principal cause, basically, was starvation. 

Number two was malaria, and then dysentery, and then we 
had 300 cases of diphtheria that died, died either directly 
from diphtheria or the complications resulting from it. 
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Q I show you this series of documents, Prosecution*s 
Exhibit No, 410, being one of then, and ask you if you 
ever saw that before? 

A I saw a copy of this posted in the medical head¬ 
quarters • 

Q Where? 

A In the headquarters of the medical department, 

Q At Cabanatuan? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Wore these the regulations under which the camp was 

governed while you were there? 

A Presumably, yes, sir, 

CAPTAIN CALYERs You may cross examine, 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Colonel, was the Camp 

No, 1 at Cabanatuan already existing at the tine you 
arrived? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Bo you ]aiow what purpose that was used for previous 
to the Japanese occupation as a prisoner of war camp? 

A I didn't get that. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: Will you read the question? 
(Question read,) 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) All right, answer the 

question, 

A It had been used as a cantonment for training 
Philippine Army troops, 

Q Do you know how large an outfit the Filipino troops 
were at those camps? 
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A No, sir, 

Q Do you know if it was a division? 

A I don’t know, 

Q Did the Japanese over employ Filipino civilians to 

help improve the conditions of the camp, such as tl a 
digging of water wells? 

A Yes, sir, they had a crew of Filipinos in there 
digging wells when we got in there; but the v/ells were 
never used, because tho water was no good. They were 
used for washing only, 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: I would like to have that 
last remark stricken from the record. That wasn't an 
answer to the question, 

CAPTAIN CALYERs I think it is responsive to the 
question. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Read the question and answer. 
(Question and answer read.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN s Tho answer may remain, 
q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Colonel, were the malaria 
and dysentery patients separated from the other prisoners 
of war at the camp? 

A We tried to segregate the sick ones on the hospital 
side, but we had a great deal of difficulty because per¬ 
mission had to be obtained from the Japaneso before a 
patient was over transferred from the prison side to the 
hospital side. In many cases the patients died beforo 
they ever got over thero. 

Q Did you yourself, sir, request that permission? 

A Sir? 
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Q Did you yoursolf request that permission? 

A That was requested by the commanding officer, who 
we had several of during that time, but the commanding 
officer of these various groups would, make a list of 
patients who were sick, submit that to the dispensary on 
the other side, on the prison side, and they in turn would 
submit it to the Japanese for their authorization for 
transfer to the hospital. 

Q Do you know how long it took before they could get 
authorization after the request was submitted? 

A Sometimes it took three or four days. I know of 
some specific instances where it took that long. 

Q Did you see the original request of those specific 
instances that you just mentioned? Did you see those 
requests? 

A I know of one case where I went over personally 
to see a nan who had been a friend of nine, a boy by 
the name of Morton, who lived in Manila and who was 
suffering from malaria and had severe Jaundice. I went 
to the commanding officer of his barracks that evening. 

He requested that this man be transferred to the hospital. 
He male that request through the dispensary. The nan 
was never transferred and died three days later in his 
bunk in the barracks. 

Q This commanding officer, you soy he already made a 
request for transfer? 

A He made it in my presence while I was there, at my 
request. I went to tho commanding officer of his barracks, 
the group loader. 
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Q You made the request of the group leader? 

A I asked the group leader to make the request, I 
didn't belong on that side, 

Q In other words, the group leader then had to go 
to the next higher echelon and request then to have hin 
transferred? 

A Ko had to go through the dispensary and get the dis¬ 
pensary doctor to authorize it, and then the request was 
nado to the Japanese, and they authorized it or refused 
it, as i:he case happened to be. 

(J Do you know if he nade that request fron the dis¬ 
pensary? 

A In that particular case I don't know which doctor 
was in charge, 

<4 Sir, you testified that you procured antitoxin in 
the City of Manila in the month of October. Is that 
right? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Was that in 1941? 

A No, sir, that was in *42. 

Q October »42? 

A 1942, yes. 

Q Were you in Manila in 1942? 

A I cone to Manila on the 22nd of October, 1942, 
and remained here the rest of the tine, 

Q 'Were you a prisoner of war on October 22nd, 1942? 

A Was I a prisoner of war? 

Q Yes, 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q Were you under custody in October of 1942? 

A Yes, sir* 

Q In Manila? 

A Yos, sir, I was on ny way from Cabanatuan. I 

arrive! in Manila on the night of October 22nd in custody, 
under guard, 

Q And they allowed you to purchase antitoxin? 

A I didn’t purchase it, but I went to Dr. Nogl, who 

was in command of the medical situation down here, and told 
him what we needed. He asked me what I wanted, I told 
him three million units of antitoxin. He went to the 
medical depot, which was then under Colonel Camp, who the 
Japanese had brought from Corregidor to Manila to coordin¬ 
ate their medical supplies and gathered then all together 
from all the drug stores in town and all these biological 
houses. 

They wore all gathered togelter in a bodega down 
by the river. V/e went with Dr. Nogl and the anti¬ 
toxin was there, and not only the three million units 
but plenty more. 

Q How do you know the antitoxin present at the depot 
at that time came from local sources? 

A It was American made antitoxin. It was Parke & 

Davis, Lilly — antitoxin that had been made in the 
States. 

Q The Japanese, did they evor buy antitoxin from tho 
United States previous to the war? 

A I don’t know, but Colonel Camp told me the anti¬ 
toxin had boon there during the entire time that he was 
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there and he arrived on about the 1st of June. 

Q Sir, you testified to the fact that you witnessed 
the execution of two prisoners of war in a hospital area. 
Will y m signify on this nap that we have of Camp No, 1, 
which is Exhibit 408, the approximate place where the 
execution took place? 

A It is out here (indicating). The fence cane along 
here and it was out here, just about where your thumb was, 
outside of the compound, 

Q Where was the cemetery at Hospital No. 1? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let us get in on the first answer 

there, 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: I an sorry. The place of 
execution is on the west side of the road running parallel 
to the hospital area, narked with a capital "A”. 

CAPTAIN CALYERi Not with a capital "A" on the 
exhibit, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. The west side is 
sufficient, 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Sir, will you point out 
the location of the cemetery at Camp No, 1? 

A Clear up here off the page. 

Q Off the page? 

A Yes, sir, 

4 On the outside of the camp? This is north and this 
i3 south (indicating)? 

A Yes, sir, south of the camp. 

<■2 The cemetery, sir, does not show on this Exhibit 408, 

but it is on the west side of the camp? 
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CAPTAIN CALYERs South side. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: Pardon mo. 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Where were you, sir, at 
the ti .a the execution took place? 

A light in this area right here, 
q Is that correct, sir, right there? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN CALYERs Indicating a position in the hos¬ 
pital area? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir; the fence cane along here. 

I was inside the fenco. 

CAPTAIN CALYERs Just to the left of a block narked 
"shed," which is between building number 7 and building 
number 12, 

q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) What time of the day 
did that take place, sir? 

A About 5 o'clock; around 5 o'clock. 

Q Were you in a building, in a hospital ward, or out 

on the grounds at that time? 

A In the open. 

Q Did you know the execution was going to take place at 

that tine? 

A Well, they sent orders through the hospital that 

everyone should turn out and witness it. That word had 
been sent by the Japanese to the commandant, and he in 
turn notified all our surgoons and everybody in the camp 
what the orders wore. 

Q Was that order issued for the ontire oanp, sir? 

A Yes, sir* 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: South sido. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: Pardon me, 

(j (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Where were you, sir ? at 
the ti .a the execution took place? 

A xight in this area right here. 

^ Is that correct, sir, right there? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN CALYER; Indicating a position in the hos¬ 
pital area? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir 5 the fence cane along here. 

I was inside the fenco. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Just to the left of a block narked 
"shed," which is between building nunber 7 and building 
nunber 12 . 

(2 (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) What tine of the day 
did that take place, sir? 

A About 5 o’ clockj around 5 o f clock. 

Q Were you in a building, in a hospital ward, or out 

on the grounds at that tine? 

A In the open. 

Q Did you know the execution was going to take place at 

that tine? 

A Well, they sent orders through the hospital that 

everyone should turn out and witness it. That word had 
been sent by the Japanese to the connandant, and ho in 
turn notified all our surgeons and everybody in the canp 
what the orders wore. 

Q Was that order issued for the entire canp, sir? 

A Yos, sir* 
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Q In other words, all these prisoners up at group 1, 

2 and 3 had to cone down to the hospital area? 

A ICo, sir; just for the hospital personnel and 

patien';s who were able to got out of bed or off of the 
floor, 

Q Was everybody present there at the hospital area 
when the execution took place? 

A Everybody? 

Q Everybody physically able to be present? 

A I think a lot of them stayed on their bunks because 

they didn't want to see it. 

Q How close did you get to the actual place of 
execution? 

A I think I was probably 150 yards away. 

Q Was there anyone standing in front of you, Colonel, 
at the tine? 

A There were people scattered around there, but there 

wasn f t anything obscuring ny vision; I could see perfectly 
well, all I wanted to see. 

Q How nany Japanese soldiers were present at the 
execution? 

A I an not certain of the exact nunber, but I think 
there were five or six, but I an not certain. 

Q Did they have rifles with then? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Wore there any Japanese officers present at tho 
execution at that tine? 

A I don't know, to toll you the truth. 

^ How wore they executed? 
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A Shot• 

(4 How many shots were fired? 

A I don't know. 

Q Hid anyone ever give an order to fire those shots? 

A I don't know that. 

LIEUTEMT NATAUPSKY: No further questions. 

CAPTAIN CALYER; Any questions by the Comission? 
GENERAL DONOVAN: There are none. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Well, I have just a couple of other 
questions* 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyor) There isn't any doubt that they 
were killed, is there, Doctor? 

A They wore buried, covered up. 

Q Who was this Dr. Nogi that you mentioned? 

A He was the medical officer in charge of the Japan¬ 
ese medical activities on duty at Bilibid when I came down. 
Q When you had this diphtheria epidemic at Cabanatuan 
No. 1, was there a tine when you did get some vaccine? 

A We got some that was sent in surreptitiously, and 
a little was issued by the Japanese. 

Q About how much did you got at a tine? 

A From the Japanese we got possibly 100,000 units, 
which was about adequate for one patient, and perhaps, 
at three or four day intervals, and sonetines a week's 
interval, we would get some more. 

(4 How many patients did you have at the tine who had 
diphtheria? 

A We had two buildings full of thon, an average of 
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about 100 patients at a tine. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: That is all. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further? 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: No, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Any questions by the Commission? 
(No response.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

HONORATA SERASPI 

called as a witness ori behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name, rank 
and organization, please? 

A Second Lieutenant Honorata Seraspi; 31 years old. 

^ Will you speak as loudly as you can, please? 

A Yes. 

Q In May of 1942, whoro were you working? 

A I was working in Cabanatuan, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You will have to speak a little 
louder, please. 

THE WITNESS: I was working in Cabanatuan. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) In what capacity? 

A As a Red Cross nurse. 

Q Whore in Cabanatuan were you working? 

A In Cabanatuan prison camp. 

Q Where were the first American prisoners who wore 

brought to Cabanatuan confined? 

A In the school house at Cabanatuan. 







Q Did you work with then there? 

A I worked with then there, yes, 

(j V/hat were the conditions under which you worked? 

A The patients who worked, who stayed in the school 
house, did not have any bedding# Some of then don’t have 
any clothing to change into# They do not have liquids for 
the patients, and we had about 500 persons staying there 
with no liquid. 

Q When were the first prisoners brought to Cabanatuan? 
A Just in the niddle part of May. 
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Q Who was working with you? 

A One Filipino doctor and two Public Health 
nurses. 

Q What medical supplies did you have*’ 

A We were able to ask from some drugstores and 

people in town to give us medicine for malaria, for 
beri beri and for dysentery, 

Q Had you obtained permission from the Japanese to 
treat the prisoners' 7 
A Yes, sir. 

Q Had you asked the Japanese for medical supplies 
to use in your work? 

A We asked once but they were not able to give us 
because they don’t have. 

Q Did you also work with prisoners of war at Camp 
No. 1? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How far was that approximately from the Cabanatuan 
School house' 7 

A That is about 5 miles away from the schoolhouse. 

Q When did you work in Camp No. 1? 

A It was in the early part of June 1942. 

Q What conditions existed there? 

A The barracks where the patients were placed — 
most of them tumbled down. The floors had been removed 
and some of the buildings were leaking because, during 
those days, those were rainy days. The patients were 
not issued bedding and beds, so most of them lie on the 
floor. The surrounding areas where the dysentery cases 
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were located were not given any sanitary facilities, 
especially water to clean the surroundings. They were 
given very little food. 

Q Do you know anything about the diet that the 
prisoners had? 

A They were given very little food at that time. 

Q Do you know what food they did get? 

A Boiled rice most of the time, 

f How long did you continue to work there? 

A At Cabanatuan I worked until the latter part of 
19^3, when we were not permitted any more to go inside 
the Camp because the Japanese were very strict. 

Q Do you recall the time when there were many cases 
of Diphtheria 0 
A Yes, sir. 

Q About when was that’ 

A That was in July of 194-2. 

Q Do you know when the Diphtheria cases first started? 
A Yes, sir. 

Q v'hen was that? 

A That was in June of 194-2. 

Q Do you know whether civilians were allowed to give 
food and medicine to the prisoners? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were they? 

A They wanted to, but the guards would not allow them. 
Q Do you recall an instance in July 194-2 when some 
men from Camp No. 1 were taken to the village of 
Cabanatuan for an operation’ 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you explain what happened. 

A The patient was confined in Camp No. 1} then 
the doctor could not operate him because they don*t 
have enough facilities inside the camp so this patient 
was brought out by us with an American doctor and a 
Japanese doctor and guard and they went to Cabanatuan 
to the hospital. This patient was operated there for 
an inguinal obstruction and he was operated and confined 
for a short while in Cabanatuan Provincial Hospital. 

Q Do you remember the name of the patient? 

A He was Sergeant Rusk. 

Q And were there other patients taken at that time? 

A Yes, sir, another patient was brought by the name 
of Meller. 

o What happened after the operation? 

A The patient was for a short while in the Provincial 
Hospital; kept there, and then after two days he was not 
strong enough but the Japanese doctors decided to bring 
him back to the prison camp and he was in a serious 
stage. When he was brought back he died in camp. 

Q Do you know whether any of the patients of the 
hospital were required to work while they were sick? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you explain that? 

A In May when the first group of the American 
war prisoners were brought to the provincial schoolhouse, 
most of the men were sick of Malaria, dysentery and mal¬ 
nutrition, and these men were taken for detailed work 
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outside the schoolhouse and most of these men had to walk 
down to + he bridge where they were detailed from 8 o'clock 
in the morning up until 5 o'clock in the afternoon, and 
when they returned to the schoolhouse most of them were 
exhausted and they were sick. Two of them as I ha\ r e seen 
fall down and then they collapsed. They were brought up 
in the schoolhouse; one of them was dying already and the 
next one the next day died of suffering from the disease. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: Sir, could I have that answer 
repeated? 

(Whereupon the answer was read by the Reporter.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Do you know whether there was 
an adequate food supply around Camp Cabanatuan No. 1? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What food was available? 

A Vegetables, fruit and rice. 

Q Were those things furnished to the prisoners? 

A Very little; just rice, sir. 

Q Were fruits and vegetables furnished to the prisoners'? 
A No, sir, 

Q Do you recall an occasion during the Diphtheria 
epidemic when vaccine was brought in — brought from 
Manila’ 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who brought that? 

A Lieutenant Castro and myself. 

Q Will you explain what happened when you brought that 
vaccine’ 

A We brought the 300,000 units of the Diphtheria 









anti-toxin, and wo went to the Japanese Headquarters. 

They had to inspect what v/e have brought and when they found 
out, we were not allowed to go to the American medical 
officer, but we just left the Diphtheria anti-toxin 
at their headquarters. Then after sometime we returned 
to the prison camp and we wore able to contact American 
prisoners and the officer, and he told us that he was 
not able to use any Diphtheria anti-toxin for the patients 
and then we found out that 300,000 units of the Diphtheria 
anti-toxin were not given to the American medical officer. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: Sir, could that last answer 
bo repeated? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will the Reporter read back the 
last answer? 

(Whereupon the last answer was read by the Reporter.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Where did you obtain the anti¬ 
toxin ampules? 

A We came to Manila and asked different families 
if they could give us anti-toxin ampules. 

Q Were there other occasions when you brought medicine 
to Cabanatuan? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q On those occasions were you allowed to deliver di¬ 
rectly to the American officer? 

A We were allowed, sir. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may examine. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Wc will have a ten minute reoess. 

(Short reoess) 
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GFNFRAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 
COLONEL TtFFK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with four members 
of Defense Counsel. The Prosecution is present and we are 
ready to proceed. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Did the Japanese ask you 
to help nurse the prisoners when they were brought to the 
schoolhouse at Cabanatuan? 

A No. 

Q How did you get to the schoolhouse at Cabanatuan? 

Were you living at the town of Cabanatuan at that time 9 
A I was living in the town of Cabanatuan at that time 
and we asked to be permitted to go and work with the war 
prisoners. 

0 You say you were permitted to go to work with the 
war prisoners? 

A Yes, sir. 

0 Who permitted you to do that? 

A The Japanese Captain in the schoolhouse. 

Q Were there others with you at the same time — other 
doctors and nurses? 

A I do not «»ct you. 

0 Fere there other doctors and nurses working with 

you at Cabanatuan 0 
A Yes, sir. 

Q Were they Filipino doctors and nurses? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q How long did the prisoners stay in tho schoolhouse 
at Cabanatuan? 

A Until June 29, 1942. 

Q > , 'hen did they first arrive? 

ft In the middle of Hay. 

Q V'ere the same prisoners kept there all the time? 

A Yes, sir. 

n V'hen did you go to work in the Comp No. 1 at 
Cabanatuan? What date 0 
A In the early part of June. 

^ How did you get into the Camp? 

A We asked the Japanese commander of the camp to 
permit us to L-riig supplies into the prison camp. 

Q How ma jl you were there? 

A One doctor — Filipino doctor and one Filipino 
nurse and I. 

Q What was the answer of the camp commander? 

A We were given the permission to bring medicine 

to the prison camp. 

Q Did you also work in the camp itself? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q In the hospital? 

A At times when we get laboratory specimens — because 

we bring out specimens from the prison camp outside of 
the Provincial camp to the Provincial hospital where we 
have no facilities inside the prison camp hospital* 

Q Did you ever spend an entire day in the camp? 

A Once when we get the specimens for Diphtheria. 








r 
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Q 

Vilien was that? 




A 

In July. 




0 

In July? 



A 

7cs, sir. 




Q 

And whet did you do with those specimens from 




the Diphtheria patients? 




A 

I don't get that. 




Q 

Strike that last question. Will you describe the 




procedure in the treatment of the Diphtheria patients 




as 

far as your work was concerned? 




A 

We just pet the specimen and then it was given 



to 

us for examination. The Red Cross nurses do not ac- 



1 tually £ivc v : ‘reatnent to the patients. 




Q 

In 'othf 1 *erds, all you did was receive a specimen 




in 

the camp and take it out to the hospital at Cabanatuan; 




is 

that correct? 




A 

Yes, sir. 




Q 

Did you do that every day 0 




A 

No, sir. 




Q 

How often did you do that 0 





We went there twice a week. 




Q 

Did you ever eat in the camp? 




A 

No, sir. 





LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: No further questions. 





CAPTAIN CALYFR: That is all, Sir. 





GENERAL DONOVAN: Witness is excused. 





(Witnc sa excused) 
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LIEUTENANT ANGELINA CASTRO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name, 
rank and organization, please? 

A Lieutenant Angelina Castro. 

Q Your organization? 

A Army Nurses' Corps. 

Q Are you attached to a hospital? 

A 1st General Hospital. 

Q, In May, 1942, were you working with Lieutenant 
Seraspi at Cabanatuan? 

A I was. 

Q V/here did you work? 

A I worked in Camp No. 1. 

Q, What facilities did you have for working at either 
of those places? 

A I beg your pardon, Captain? 

Q, V/hat facilities did you have for working at those 
places? 

A What facilities do you mean? 

A Did you have medicine? 

A Oh, wo have very small medicines. 

Q Where did you obtain tho medicine? 

A By campaigning in Manila. 

Q Did you ever get any medicine from the Japanese? 

A No, Captain. 
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Q Did you ask for medicine? 

A We asked but they had nothing to give, Captain, 

n Did you work also in the hospital at Camp No. 1? 

A Wo used to go there but I don't work permanently, 

Q Did you ever take medicine into Camp No, 1? 

A Yes, Captain, 

Q Hov; did you get that in? 

A We sometimes sneak in medicine and sometimes we 
give it to the Headquarters of the Japanese, 

Q Fas there any limit placed upon what you could take 
in? 

A We were told to take only small amount of medicine, 
Q Who to!-: y-ju that? 

A Camp coidi o 'or, 

Q Do you know his name? 

A I forgot his name, Captain, 

Q Did you ever make a visit to the hospital in Camp 
No. r> 

A Yes, Captain. 

Q When was that? 

A That was in June. 

Q 1942? 

A 1942. 

Q Did anyone go with you on that inspection? 

A Yes, Captain, two Japanese doctors and one civilian 
doctor. 

Q Were those Japanese army doctors? 

A Two army doctors, yes, Captain. 

Q Will you describe the conditions that you saw when 
you and the Japanese doctors inspected? 
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A That time, while I was entering the concentration 
camp No, 1, I saw six American prisoners of war hanging 
from a bamboo pole; their wrists were tied and their feet 
tied, being whipped by Japanese guards with knotted ropes, 

^ What was the condition of the prisoners? 

A Blood dripping fron their ears, nose and nouth. 

They are whipped by Japanese guards. The American prisoners 
were wearing undorshirts, two of then with undershirts 
and short pants, and four of then with only underwear, 
short underwear. If they ever lived, I don't know, I saw 
then at 8 o'clock in the morning and we left the conp at 
about 12 o'clock, and still they were hanging, 

^ On this occasion did you also inspect the hospital 
wards? 

A Yes, Captain, 

^ Will you explain what you saw there? 

A We went into one of the dysentery wards and there 
are sone patients lying on the floor without mats, without 
pillows, without blankets, nothing; they have nothing, 

Sone of then are naked, and the othors are poorly 
dressed. The ward used to bo an arny barracks, and thero 
is a canal around the barracks, but it is full of feces 
and urine. We have tho rainy season in the Philippines 
in June, July and ^ugust, and instead of water I saw 
stools and feces in the canal. They have no facilities, 
no bedpans, no urinals, no towels, 

Ki V/ore the Japanese doctors with you when you saw 
this? 
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A . Ygs, Captain, two Japanese doctors* 

W Do you know whether any improvements were made 
after that inspection? 

A I don’t see any improvements* 

You were there after that, were you not? 

A Yes, Captain, 

Q Did you also see the morgue on that occasion? 

A I saw the morgue* About ten prisoners of war were 
lying there dead, nakod, and they have nothing on* 

^ What was the condition of their bodies? 

A The barracks was dilapidated* 

Q What was the condition of the bodies? 

A The ce out and their pelvic bones are out* 

They are only akin and bones. 

Q Could you estimate from your observation approxi¬ 

mately how long they might have been dead? 

A I think they have been dead for about two days. 

Q Do you recall a diphtheria epidemic at Camp No. 1? 
A The diphtheria epidemic was in June, but was 
rampant in July 1942, 

^ Did you make any effort to assist in that epidemic? 
A We did, Captain. 

Q What did you do? 

A Wc take medicines and take the specimen of the 

diphtheria cases, the suspected diphtheria cases. 

Q Where were those specimens taken? 

A To the Cabanatuan General Hospital, Provincial 

Hospital, 

Q Was a test made there? 
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A Yes, Captain. 

Q Do you know the results of those tests? 

A They were positive, Captain. 

Q What medicines did you take? 

A Diphtheria antitoxin, Captain. 

Q Where did you obtain that medicine? 

A We obtained them in Manila from the Vduntoer Social 

Aid Council, Mr. Perovano and Mr* Juan Elizalde. 

Q When you took that to the camp, what did you do 
with it? 

A We took thorn to the Japanese headquarters, and the 
first question that the Japanese told us, asked u^ was 
in whose authority we are taking it in. They took the 
medicine, but it was never delivered to the prisoners 
of war. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Lieutenant, being a 

member of the nurses profession, would you really say it 
is possible to determine by looking at a dead person 
just how long he had been dead? 

A Yes, Lieutenant. 

Do you know who the Japanese doctors were at the 
tine you inspected the hospital? 

A Dr. Konishi and Dr. Doi. Dr. Konishi is working at 
Camp No, 3. I don't know about Dr. Doi. 

Q In other words, they were the regularly assigned 
doctors of that hospital? 

A Dr. Konishi is regularly assigned to Camp No. 3« 
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Q Did you personally go to Manila for this anti¬ 
toxin? 

A Yes, Lieutenant* 

Q ’low did you get to Manila from Cabanatuan? 

A Hiding in trucks* 

Q Did they have trucks to go down there? 

A Yes, Lieutenant, civilian transportation. 

Q Civilian transportation? 

A Yes* 

Q How loni? did you spend in Manila? 

A Three or four days recruiting medicines. 

Q Were yon. ever stopped by the Japanese in Manila 

arid Quosiionoi. ». ; to what you were doing there? 

A Not ixj U;n.L:'.d, but on the way. 

Q On the way? 

A Yes. 

Q Where on the way? 

A They checked the trucks. 

Q Did they check the trucks on the way back? 

A Yes, Lieutenant. 

Q Did they find the antitoxin on your person? 

A We hid them. 

Q Where did you hide them? 

A V/e thought the Japanese would not like for us to 
help the prisoners, 

Q Where did you hide them? 

A Because we are not allowed to take so many medicines. 
Q Where did you hide them? 

A In our nursing bag. 
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Q In what bag? 

A Our nursing bag* 

Q They didn't look in your nursing bag? 

A Just on top, and we put it underneath* 

Q When they opened the nursing bag they Just looked 

on top and not underneath? 

A They cannot look underneath* 

Q Did they allow you to work at the hospital at 
Cabanatuan No. 1? Did the Japanese allow you to work in 
the hospital at Cabanatuan No* 1? 

A No, Lieutenant. 

Q They didn't? 

A No. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: That is all. 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Valdes) How did you work in Prison 
Camp No, 3? Did you work as a Red Cross worker? 

A Yes, General. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Any other questions? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: No, sir. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: Nothing further, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

JAMES BALDASSARRE 

recalled as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name and 

grade, please? 
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Master Sergeant James Baldassarre. 

Q Keep your voice up, Sergeant. 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Sergeant, in May or Juno of 1942, were you at 
Cabanatuan? 

A Jos, sir# 

Q V/here wore you first kept at Cabanatuan? 

A In back of the school house. 

Q How long were you there? 

A Overnight• 

Q From thore where did you go? 

A To Camp No# 1, Cabanatuan. 

Q How dil you get to Camp No, 1? 

A Hiking* 

Q Will you describe the conditions on that march? 

A About 90 per cent of the men were sick, suffering 

from malaria, dysentery, beri-beri and other sicknesses. 
Q When did you arrive at Camp No, 1? 

A About 11 o'clock in the morning, between 10s30 and 

11 o'clock. 

Q On what date? 

A The 2nd day of June, 1942. 

Q How many American prisoners were there when you 
arrived? 

A Very few of them# 

Q How many were in your group? 

A Between 2500 and 3000 it was. 

Q What facilities did you have when you got there? 

A None# 
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Q Which side of the camp were you on? 

A Group number 2. 

Q Is that on the prison side? 

A That is right. 

Q What sort of buildings wore you quartered in? 

A Well, it is bamboo huts. 

Q Woro they similar to the ones on the hospital side? 

A No, sir, the hospital side, some of them were wood, 

' 

I believe. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Will you read that answer? 

(Answer read.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you read that answer again, 
please? 

(Answer re-read.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) What wore they on your side? 

A All bamboo huts. 

Q How large were thoy? 

A About 100 feet long and 20 feet wide. 

Q How many men were kept in each of those huts? 

A Well, let me see now: It was divided into six: sec¬ 

tions} well, it is about 150 men to a barracks, 

Q When you say six sections, what do you mean? 

A Each section of the barracks is up and down; there 

is a first floor; in other words, six men in a group. 

Q Were there actually two floors, or do you mean two 
levels? 

A Two bays, double bays, top and bottom. 

Q How far apart woro thoy? 

A Oh, about four foot. 









Q What waa the flooring constructed of? 

A Bamboo; it is all bamboo huts. 

Q Well, wore they solid? 

A No, it was not so solid. 

Q, Were they strips? 

A Strips and spaces between. 

Q Spaces between? 

A Yes, some of them Just had strips and plenty of 

dirt. 

Q What medical facilities were provided in the camp? 

A None. 

Q What food did you have? 

A We had rice three times a day. 

Q How much? 

A About a mess kit full. 

Q A mess kit full each time? 

A An even mess kit full. 

Q Did you get that throe different times? 

A Yes, three different timos a day. 

Q Did you have any food other than rice? 

A Once in a while we had some camoto tops, greens, in 

other words. 

Q How frequently? 

A Once every three or four or five days. 

Q, What water facilities were there? 

A One canteen full of water daily. 

Q, Where did you got that? 

A Out of the spigot. 

Q How many spigots did you have in your group area? 

A One. 
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Q For how many men? 

A Well, for about 450 men probably. 

Q r lhnt facilities did you have for bathing? 

A Hone. 

Q Jid you havo any facilities for washing clothes? 

A . one. 

Q At any tine while you were at Camp No. 1 did you havo 
facilities for bathing or washing? 

A None at all. 

Q 7/ore you ever taken to the river? 

A No, sir- 

Q Did you ever see any American prisoners mistreated 

at Camp Ho, ?.*• 

A Quite a lew of than, sir. 

Q .Will you explain what you moan? 

A Any time a Jap guard would pass by and a man was 

laying out on the grass and if gets up right away and 
salutos them, they would still boat then with the rifle 
butts on the head, on the shoulder and any place on the 
body, 

Q How frequently did that happen? 

A Practically every day, 3ir. 

Q What sanitary facilities did you have? 

A Trenches, we dig our own back in tho barracks. 

Q Were there any insecticides or disinfectants pro¬ 

vided? 

A No, sir. 

Q Wore your barracks screened? 

A No, sir. 
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Q Did you ever see any executions at Camp No. 1? 

A There were six men, sir. 

Q When was that? 

A About July in 1942, 

Q Would you describe what you saw? 

A About 10 o*clock at night I saw one man with '.iis 

hands tied behind his back; about 10:30 there were two 
men there; at 11 o*clock I saw four men and then I vent to 
sleep. Getting up the next morning I saw six men down 
there, 

Q What was the condition of those men? 

A They was tied up with the hands in the back and beaten. 

Q Do you know how long they were left there? 

A For about 48 hours. 

Q What happened after that? 

A One tried to escape after 48 hours of punishment 

in the water and in the sun. They found him in the 
barracks there. 

Q Do you know who that man was? 

A A fellow about six foot who come from Corregidor. 

Q Do you recall his name? 

A No, sir, because I don*t know anybody*s name in 
those days, 

Q What happened after they caught him? 

A They lined up four of them on the other side of the 
fence and shot them. 

Q What happened to the other two? 

A They shot them on the other side of the hospital. 

Q Did you see the execution of either of these groups? 
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A I saw the four men, but the two men I did not, 

Q V.ill you explain a little more in detail what 

happenc \ at the time they wore executed? 

A hey caught the men right in one of the barracks. 

They g.fc the four men out and lined them up on the other 
side of the fence and shot them, 

('/ Who shot them? 

A Tno Japanese guards by order of the commanding offi¬ 
cer .» 

Q V'here were you v/hen this occurred? 

A 1 yu • right thoro, 

Q Hc'.v iio£e ,; 

A Ahor- 6C feet 5 every American in group number 
two -sow whr.t .. ^.pcaed in the afternoon, sir. 

Do you recall the time when the so-called shooting 
squads were established? 

A No - ... : ! ; V 

Q Did,you over hear of shooting squads? 

A Oh', yes. It was ordered in the camp, road and ex¬ 
plained- to /Us about two or three times, to organize every 
man in ou^’barracks, in all the barracks, a group of ten 
men. If any man escapes out of the ten, nine men will 
be shot to death; and it was also posted on the bulletin 
board, 

Q You saw that? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Do you have any information as to the number of men 
who died while you were there? 

A yuite a few of them, sir. 
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Q Do you know the cause of death of any of those men? 
A No hospitalization, no medicine, no food, no sani¬ 
tation. Everybody was dirty and filthy. 

Q Do you know whether attempts were ever made by 
people on the outside to send food or medicine to the 
camp? 

A Yes, sir, the churches in Manila, sir. 

Q What happened? 

A The last part of July, sometime, about three or four 
trucks of supplies come from Manila. Some of the boys, 
a lot of them were my friends, they are loading the 
supplies from the Japanese warehouse. The supplies con¬ 
sisted of food, medicine, toilet articles and something 
for us, but we never did see those supplies. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Sergeant, do you know if 
there were any prisoners kept at that school house at 
Cabanatuan for more than one night? 

A No, sir; only one night myself; I don’t know about 
anybody else. 

Q The day after you arrived at Cabanatuan, were there 
more prisoners coming in? 

A After we left there, yes. 

Q After you arrived in Camp No. 1, Cabanatuan, did 

more prisoners cone in the following day? 

A I don't know anything about it, because our group 
was filled up with over 3000. Thero is about 3000 men to 
group number two. I don't know what happened after this. 
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Q Did you say there were 3000 men in group number two? 

A Our group was about 3000 men. 

Cj Were you ever sick in the hospital area? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did you ever work in the hospital area? 

A I went down there and visit a lot of my friends. 

Q Did they allow you to visit your friends in the 
hospital area? 

A Yes, sometimes, not always. 

Q On the day that the four men were executed, which you 

saw executed, did you receive or did that camp receive on 
order from the camp commandant making you get out there 
and watch the execution? 

A No, sir, we just wanted to see what happened. 

Q All right, that is enough. Just answer the question. 
You say there was a notice or an order posted on the 
bulletin board of each barracks to the effect that the 
men will be in groups of ten and if one escaped all nine 
would be killed. Was that ever carried out? 

A Nobody ever escaped in my group during that period — 

Q That is all. Just answer the question. These 

four men that were executed, do you know whether they 
were out of the camp on previous nights? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did you ever tear of then being out of the camp 

somo previous night? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who did you hear it from? 

A One of the men that was there, he was a six footer. 
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Q Ho told you? 

A No, I just heurd it from someone else. 

Q You heard it from someone else? 

A Yes* 

Q Did you hear what they were doing when they were 
outside of the camp? 

A Getting some food or supplies. 

Q Wore they bringing their food and supplies back to 
camp? 

A I don•1 know about that. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: All right, that is all. 

Thank you. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) What details did you da while 
you were there? 

A I was in charge of the utilities; in charge of some 
of the enlisted men over the utilities, 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: I have a couple more questions. 
RECROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Did you ever see any 
Filipino civilians working in the camp trying to better 
sanitation conditions by digging wells there? 

A There were about one or two men, but they never 
made any success of it, I know that; there was no water, 

Q But they were digging a well? 

A I don’t know if it was a well; I know they were 
digging a hole in the ground. 

Q Did you have a post exchange; were you able to buy 
cigarettes and candy at the camp? Answer that yes or no. 
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A About once a month we used to get a pack of cigar¬ 
ettes, that is all that you can get at the post exchange 
Q Did anybody ever get any more? 

A I don't know, sir* 

Q Did you ever wash your clothes at the camp? 

A If I steal the water from the kitchen. 

Q Did you ever wash your clothes? 

A Once in a while* 

Q Did you ever take a bath at the camp? 

A No. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: I have no further questions 
EXAMINATION BY THE COMISSION 
Q (By General Valdes) .Who was the Japanese command¬ 
ing officer of Cabanatuan No. 1? 

A Colonel Mori. 

Q Did you ever see him inspecting the camp? 

A About once while I was there, sir. 

Q Did you ever see any ranking Japanese officers 

inspecting the camp? 

A In the month of July,-the first part of August, 
rather, I believe, it was an officer that cane from 
Manila, and this officer was supposed to be Lieutenant 
General Homna, but I never saw him, sir. 

GENERAL VALDES: That is all. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: One nore question. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) When was it, Sergeant, that 
you wore able to buy things from the so-called post 
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exchange? 

A About once a month. 

Q During what time? 

A Well, this commissary began about the middle part 
of July of 1942. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: That is all. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Do you have anything further? 
LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: No, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will have a ten minute recess. 
(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present, with three members 
of Defense counsel. The Prosecution is present, and we 

are read/" to proceed. 

THOMAS H. BOGIE 

recalled as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Cslyer) V/ill you state your name, grade 
and organization? 

A Thomas H. Bogie. Staff Sergeant, United States Army; 
unassigned. 

Q In May or June of 1942, were you at Cabanatuan? 

A Yes, sir,, 

Q Whero at Cabanatuan? 

A I was at prison camp group 3 of Camp 1, sir. 
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Q How did you get from the barrio or the village of 
Cabanatunn to the canp? 

A Wo walked, sir. 

(j What wore the conditions on that march? 

A Well, we just spent quite a few hours in a box car. 

As soon as we got off the cars we lined up and starred 
walking. Most of the men didn*t have any water or have 
anything to carry it in. We weren't given, as we got off 
the train in the city of Cabanatuan anything at all. 

A lot of men were ill and they were unfit to make the 
march, but they had to make it anyhow. We made it all 
the way through; I believe it is about seven miles 


without any breaks. We marche.d right straight through. 
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Q Were you ever at Camp No. 3? 

A No, sir, I wasn't. 

Q How far from the town was Camp No, 1? 

A I believe about seven miles, sir. 

Q Was Camp No, 3 farther than, or closer than that, 

or closer to the town? 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: I object, sir. He said he 
was never at Camp 3* How can he tell what distance it 
was? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: The witness has testified that he 
marched from the town to Camp No. 1, I think he is com¬ 
petent to testify whether he passed Camp No. 3 on the way. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: Why doesn't he ask whether 
he passed it or visited it before he reached No. 1? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I will withdraw the question. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Do you know where Camp No. 3 
was located? 

A Yes, sir. It was located about five more miles 
down the road from Camp No. 1. 

Q Do you know where Camp No. 2 was located? 

A No, sir, I haven't any idea where Camp No, 2 was 

located. 

Q While you were in Camp No. 1 what did you do? 

A When I first reached there I was put in charge of 

the barracks as mess sergeant; then later the barracks 
broke up and I was put on details working at various 
Jobs. 

Q What details? 

A I was, in the morning, on grave-digging detail. 
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We would go out and dig a grave and always have one ready 
for tho following day. The afternoon we would go over to 
the hospital area and carry the bodies out. 

Q Will you describe how the bodies were buried? 

A We dug the grave the size of a Jap rifle. It was 
about three foot deep and about three foot wide and was 
seven feet long, and as many bodies as were carried out 
that day, they were all buried in that hole. Sometimes 
it was only a foot of earth on the bodies. 

Q What was the condition of the bodies that you carried 
out? 

A They were in very bad condition. Some of them were 
all swelled up with what I believe was beriberi. Some of 
them were run down and were just skeletons, 

Q Were they clothed? 

A No 5 the clothes were taken off. They were naked. 

Q Do you know what happened to the clothes that were 
taken from them? 

A I believe they were kept in the hospital, sir; I am 
not sure. 

Q Did you ever see any other details? 

A Yes, sir, there were details that were to work in 
the Japanese galleys as KrP.'s, cleaning up barracks for 
the Japanese, cleaning latrines and things like that. 

Q Did you work on any of those? 

A No, sir, I have never worked on them, but I have a 

lot of friends who have related stories to me, 

Q What, for example, was the latrine detail? 

A Well, they had a latrine that had a hole dug under 




the box* When they became full the Americans would olean 
it out with whatever they had* They didn't have any toolsj 
they would use their hands* 

Q When you say "they," whom do you moan? 

A Japanese, sir* 

Q What v/as required of the Americans on that detail? 

A To clean the latrines; to take the manure and spread 

on tho gardens the Japanese had dug up* 

Q How was that done? 

A By hand, sir* 

Q Do you know the names of anyone who was on that 
detail? 

A Yes, sir, I have a friend. His name is Cone; ho is 
still here* 

Q, Did you ever see any American prisoners mistreated 
by the Japanese at Cabanatuan? 

A Shortly after X arrived there there were six Americans 

shot. One, it seems, had gone through the fenoe before 
that, and he was in cahoots with the Japanese guard, but 
he was through the fence this evening and they had changed 
guards, and when he came back the sentry caught him* They 
tied him up at the Japanese headquarters, and he was tied 
up there until the following morning. He was questioned, 
and he had five more buddies that were in on the deal* 

They were brought out and tiod up, I believe they said two 
days* One of the fellows was named “Red,” from Texas. 

And thoy didn't have any water. It was pretty hot. 

Q Do you know his last name? 

A No, I don't know his last name. Ho got loose and 
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went after some water, and the Japanese caught him. They 
took four men out behind a tool shed and they shot them. 

The other two they took over in a hospital area and shot 
over there. 

Q Did you see any of these executions? 

A No, sir, X didn't sec them, but wo could hear the 
shots. They were behind the barracks. 

Q Did you see the men being taken out? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were they tied? 

A Yes, sir, they had their hands tied behind them. 

Q Did you ever see any othor mistreatment? 

A I saw plenty of beatings with hands and kicking. There 

was a Jap guard out there who was a "goon" — I believe the 
rate of a staff sergeant. I seen him throw a pair of pliers 
at a man and knock him out. He used to carry a stool golf 
club. Ho was moving houses up there. If they didn't move 
them ho oould use that steel golf club and work you over. 

Q What do you moan by "work you over"? 

A Boat you up. 

Q Have you seen that done? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When was this? 

A This was in, I believe, June, sir. 

Q All right. Explain. 

A Tho Filipinos had been giving the Japanese a llttlo 
trouble and would snoak up and kill a few now and then, 
and after this their first mission was to clear the 
barrios up. They would go up and oomc back with two 
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gunny sacks full of heads. 

Q What kind of heads? 

A Filipino. They tied up on posts in our quarters. 

They tied them to a bamboo pole and walked through the 
place where we were, and the Jap would holler, "This is 
what happens to anybody who doesn't cooperate with the 
Japanese." This they brought through our place. 

Q Do you know the names of any of those men who were 
executed? 

A Fo, sir*, they were all Filipinos. 

Q Were there men in your group who were sick? 

A Yes, sir, half of the men in my group were sick. 

Q Were any of those who were sick required to work? 

A Yes, sir, they were. 

Q Were you ever in the hospital yourself? 

A No, sir, I wasn't, 

Q Approximately how many men would you say were being 
buried there, each time while you were on the burial detail? 
A Wnw: we first went into Cabanatuan the Americans were 
dying about. 2? a day, I imagine, sir, and that continued on 
through until I left. I stayed there five months. 

Q Do you know anything about the medical supply in the 
camp? 

A Well, the medical supply wasn't very much, as they 
hadn't brought any in to us, but I did hear there were some 
Filipinos and some Catholic priests trying to bring medicine 
in, I Just hoard, but I don't know for sure. 

Q Do you know whether they were allowed to bring it in? 

A No, sir, I don't. 
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Q Do you know whether any of the Filipinos attempted 
to bring food to the camp? 

A Yes, sir, there was some kind of an organization 
started in Manila, and they volunteered to bring food in, 
but it was never accepted. 

Q Do you know the name of the commander up there? 

A Japanese commander, sir? 

Q Yes. 

A I believe it was Major Mori, later promoted to 

colonel. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Sergeant, did they ever 

prevent you from digging the graves any deeper or any 
wider or any longer than you actually did dig them — 
that is, referring to the Japanese? 

A No; we were there with the Japanese sentry, and he 
gave us the dimension of the Japanese grave. As soon as 
he thought it was all right we went back to the barracks. 

Q Was it a fact the depth of the graves as you de¬ 
scribed them was due to the rainy season prevailing at 
that time? 

A Well, it was right in a rice paddy. After you got 
down below a foot you were digging in water. 

Q In other words, would you say there would be a better 
area present around that camp for a cemetery? 

A Yes, sir, I think there was. 

Q Where? 

A The camp is right in the middle of a rice farm. 
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Q The entire camp? 

A That was below, a spot on the farm. 

Q That grave, if established somewhere olse, would be 
a good deal closer to the rest of the comp? 

A Well, they could have picked a better grave site 
within the same distance of camp. 

Q Was that area all rice paddy aroa? 

A Yes, all except the comp. It had been a cadre, a 
Philippine cadre. 

Q Did the Japanese at any time try to improve the 
cemetery itself? 

A While I was there they didn't, no. 

Q In other words, you don't know, do you, whether or 
not they had tried to improve it? 

A For the five months while I was there it remained 
the same. 

Q On that latrine detail that you described, you 
actually were not present, were you? 

A No, sir, I wasn't. 

Q You don't know whether or not they actually had 
tools to haul the manure? 

A I know they didn't. Everyone used to fight to get 
off the detail. 

Q But you didn't see whether or not they had tools? 

A No, I didn't. 

Q Did you ever work on a farm? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q Did you ever spread manure with your own hands? 

A No, sir, I didn't. 
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Q This Japanese sentry whom you described was carrying a 
steel club, Was he? 

A Shaft out of a golf club* 

Q Did he ever use it or carry it around in the presence 
of Japanese officers? 

A Yes. 

Q Did he ever use it in the presence of Japanese 
officers? 

A We seldom — the only officer we saw was Colonel Mori, 
when he was coming from the headquarters and going back 

againv 

Q In other words, the entire organization, the operation 
of your group, Nca*l,2,3, was carried out by noncommissioned 
and American officers under the supervision of a Japanese 
camp commander, is that right? 

A That is right* 

Q Did the Japanese in any way try to improve conditions 
at the camp? 

A During the day everything remained the same. W© had 
a typhoor. that blew most of our barracks down. We had to 
put them back with nothing new. We had to use the same 
stuff. 

Q Do you know if the Japanese had material to supply 
you with? 

A They had the whole Philippine Islands, 

Q Did the;* hu?3 what they call a morale officer, an 

American moralo officer, present at the camp? 

A No, they didn’t have that. 

Q Are you sure of that? 
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A I era sure. 

Q Did they have or did they attempt to establish a 

recreation program at the camp? 

A The time I was there there was no recreation what¬ 
soever. 

Q Did they have a post exchange? 

A They didn't have no post exchange, but those who are 

lucky and have money, they can put in an order, I believe, 
for two pesos of stuff. It wasn't always filled, the 
orders, I mean. They distributed it among the men who had 
the money to pay for it. 

Q Did you ever get cans of sardines or cans of fish? 

A I didn't have any money. They had shook me down 
before I got there. 

Q Did the prisoners of war have money up there? 

A Some of them did. 

Q Did you say that 25 men died per day for five months? 
A Approximately, yes, sir; I am not sure of that. 
LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: No further questions. 
EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 

Q (By General Gard) Were you paid at all before August 
5 , 1942? 

A No, sir, I wasn't. 

Q While you were a prisoner of war? 

A No, sir. 

CAPTAIN CALYER* That is all. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused, 

(Witness excused.) 
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JOHN H. BALL 

recalled ns a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, resumed the stand and testified further 
as follows; 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name, rank 
and organization? 

A John H. Ball; colonel; Headquarters, 8th Army. 

Q In June, 194-2, were you a prisoner of war at Cabanatuan? 
A I was• 

Q When did you arrive there, sir? 

A June 2. 

Q Where from? 

A O'Donnell, 

Q When you arrived in what part of the camp were you 
located? 

A In a section of the hospital area. The prisoners 
were transferred from O'Donnell. They were divided into 
three parties; those who were taken to the prison camp 
proper from O'Donnell, those who were put in a so-called 
hospital section, and those who were left back in O'Donnell 
whom it was considered not worthwhile bothering with. 

Q In the first part of that answer I believe you said 
those put in the prison side, from O'Donnell. Do you mean 
Cabanatunn? 

A This camp included at that time a so-called hospital 
soction and a duty section. 

Q Wq3 that at Cabanatuan? 

A At Cabanatuan. 
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Q, Why were you in the hospital? 

A For dysentery and malaria, 

Q How long did you stay in the hospital? 

A Until June 16th. 

Q What were the conditions while you wore there? 

A Very bad. I had to put up a very strong argument 
to get out of that section on June 16th. 

Q Why wero you anxious to get out? 

A Because I felt I would have a better chance to live 
if I got out. 

Q What wore the conditions under whioh you were living 
in the hospital? 

A We were living in the normal bahay constructed of 
bamboo, nipa sides and grass roofs with bamboo floors. 

You might call them double-deckers; they were two levels. 

The first level the floors were constructed of bamboo 
strips about an inch and a half or two inches wide, 
separated by a half-inch. The second floor, or level, was 
about four feet above the first. You could not stand up 
in it. They were crowded so in the bay — I slept in the 
first bay, or tried to sleep there. There were five; four 
sleeping lengthwise and one at the foot. Some did have 
six in a bay. There wore 123 in this in which I was 
located, and this was a bahay. It v/as in a filthy condition. 
There was no protection against mosquitoes, no facilities 
for washing or keeping clean. As a matter of fact there 
was no record of those who may be prisoners, where im¬ 
prisoned, until we got to 0*Donnell. Then wo made the 
first, original record. Nobody knows who dropped out. 


because there was no record made up until wo got to 
O'Donnell. Thore wo tried to keep a reoord of those in 
each bahay. 

After we got to Cabanatuan the Japanese ru^ed that 
once you were assigned to a bay by name, we were compelled 
to turn in a list of names to the Japanese headquarters, 
and you could not be removed from that bahay without their 
authority. As a result one field artillery captain diod 
at nine o'clock one evening and could not be removed until 
ten o'dock the next morning, because the Japaneso permis¬ 
sion had to be obtained before he could be removed. There 
was a major — incidentally, this captain died from cerebral 
malaria. The doctor told me he had nothing to treat him 
with. He said if he had any kind of quinine he might be 
able to save him. 

This Major Samuel Gwynn, whose family lived up at 
Baguio, bocamo unconscious. Ho had dysentory and was in a 
bad way. He laid there for days before permission could bo 
obtained to move him out of the bahay. There was a 
constant resentment and an irritable air surrounding it 
because of the filthy condition. Those who lived on the 
upper level were not able to got out. They had to relieve 
themselves. Some of those lying on the bottom sufferedj 
and there were no attempts made to protect us against 
mosquitoes. The food was terrible. In general it was a 
deplorable condition for anjtiody to try to live in. 

Q Do you know whether the Japanese ever treated patients? 
A Never. The only time the Japanese came in the bahay 
in which I was located was when their "goon squad" oame in 
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to look for rlnga and Jewelry, which they took at night. 

Q Do you know whether the Jappneae provided medicine? 

A Never did they provide medicine, because I tried to 

get it frequently. I would tell them if they could get any 
quinine or anything, to remember me.. 

Q What was your diet there? 

A Rioe and mongo beans. 

Q How frequently were you fed? 

A Several times. Three times a day, but generally 
twice a day. 

Q Did you ’ever get anything other than rice or mongo 
beans? 

A No, not that I recall. 

Q Do you know what the diet of the Japanese guards was 
at that time? 

A Well, I don't know what their diet was. The bahay 
in whioh I was located was right inside, the first one 
inside the gato, the main entrance, and they had established 
a guardhouse Just outside the gate. Frequently we saw them 
come in with piled up dishes of rice and vegetables. I 
couldn't see what it was. It was piled up, and at times 
we saw them throw it away. They had more than they could 
eat. We hadn't got more than a level mess of rice at any 
time. 

Q What sanitary facilities were provided on the hospital 
side? 

A The original latrines that had boon built in the camp 
wore those where tho roof had blown off most of thorn. I was 
only permitted to go to either one of two. One had caved in. 
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Thoy were filthy, dirty, and could not bo kept clean. No 
water was available. Some of the men had dysentery or some 
disease of that kind, and as a result the latrines were, 
well, they are Indescribable. They caved in portly, and 
they were boxes there originally, but they had deteriorated. 
Lids wore not on them. Thoy tried to put lids of burlap 
cloth as a cover on them, but they did not last. 

Q Colonel, what olothing did you have? 

A I had a shirt, a pair of shorts, a pair of trousers, 
a straw hat which I had been able to purchase in Capas on 
the way over, and a pair of shoos and a pair of socks. 

Q Were the other men similarly provided? 

A Some of them did not have trousers. Some of thorn had 
shorts, just shorts. 

Q Did all of them have shoes? 

A Yes. At that time I believe not all in good condition, 
but I don*t recall anyone going barefooted. 

Q You are speaking now of men in your bahay? 

A In my bahay. 

Q Did you ever see any mistreatment of the American 
prisoners by the Japanese? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q Y/ill you describe what you saw? 

A One evening late at night, this was, there was quite 

a oommotion* I had gone to the latrine and had Ju3t como 
back from the latrine, dressed only in a pair of short3. 

Thore was quite a commotion, and the Japanese guards were 
running around calling to each other. Some of them oame 
up to me and said something. I didn»t know what thoy had 
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said. They had a flashlight and I stood at attention. 

They said something again and I still stood there, not 
knowing what they were saying, and one hit me and knocked 
mo down. 

Q With what did he strike you? 

A With his fist. I started to get up and he gave me 
a kick and pointed to the bahay. I went over to the 
bahay and learned a man had supposedly escaped. They wore 
hunting for this man, and then it quieted down. I was the 
first — rather, I had the first bahay inside the gate. 

I could see over to the guardhouse where they had an 
electric light. 

Then later on in the night -- I didn’t have a watch 
or anything; I don't know the exact time — I saw a man 
tied up to a pole there wearing nothing but n pair of shorts. 
He was being slapped there. And there was an electric light 
over this guardhouse, so I could sit back in the dark and 
see it. We didn’t have any lights in the bahay. He was 
tiod up to this pole and was being hit. 

Q By whom? 

A By the Japanese sentries -- Japanese guards. I 
didn't want to see any of that and tried not to see it, 
but the next morning when we got up he was sitting on a 
stone pile and he wasn't being abused while he was sitting 
in the sun, still wearing his shorts. I didn't see him 
abused that day, but later on in the day I saw him moved 
over just stretched out in the shade under a shed they had 
built in tho front of the guardhouse. They were laughing, 
and one brought n big dish of rice and sat before him. He 
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was apparently out of his mind, delirious, and he hadn't 
answered, hadn't moved at all. They finally untied him 
and this guy sitting before him — a big heaping dish of 
rice, hut he didn't seem to see it or never noticed it. 

He was taken away and nobody ever saw him again, as far as 
I know. 
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Q Do you know whether he had, In fact, escaped? 

A No; I do know, this became the general topic 

of conversation around there, that the penalty for 
escapes and so on and the mistreatment of prisoners 
and I do know it was generally conceded that he was 
picked up on the road just a short distance from the 
guardhouse wandering about. 

Q Had you finished? 

A Yes. 

Q Was that road inside the camp area? 

A Yes, it was. It was a road that separated the 

hospital area from the — the so-called hospital area 
at that time/-from the main camp. 

Q When were you transferred to the other side of 
the camp” 

A On the 16th of June* 

0 Had you recovered your health? 

A I had not, no. 

Q How did you get over to the other side? 

A By insisting that they put my name on the list 
to move out of there. 

Q What were the conditions, very briefly, on the 
duty side or the prison side when you arrived there? 

A First, I was assigned to a wooden building. It 
was cleaner. I had to sleep on the floor for awhile 
until I made a bunk, but it was cleaner and not so 
filthy; the stench and the living conditions weren f t 
so bad. 

Q How do you account for that? 









A The men wore not as sick over on tho duty side. 
Those over on the hospital side were all siok men and 
unable to take care of themselves and had no facilities 
for caring for themselves. Now, here, thoy were sleeping 
on this hard bamboo, there was no bedding of any kind; 
most everyone had a blanket at that time, though not 
everyone did, most everyone. They were getting sores 
and ulcers and trying to rest on these bamboo strips; 
on the hard floor it is difficult enough, but on a bod 
of that type it is still worse. 

Q What were the facilities for bathing on that side 
of tho camp when you got there? 

A On the duty side? 

Q Yes, sir. 

A Bathing was forbidden generally. They would take a 
detail out occasionally to the river to bathe, but the 
facilities, other than that, consisted in the rustling of 
a can; somebody would have a gasoline can hidden and he 
would try to get a can of water to bathe with. 

0, How frequently wore you taken to the river? 

A I don*t know how frequent those details wore. 

I only mado the trip once, I only had an opportunity to 
go once. 

Q, How far did you have to go? 

A Oh, about a mile. 

0 . When you got there, what conditions did you find 
for bathing? 

A Well, just a dirty, littlo stream at that time. 

Q, Was that the only opportunity you had to tako a 

bath? 
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A Except when I would borrow a 5-gallon gasoline 
can and if I could borrow that occasionally, 

Q When you were taken to the river, was that also 
an opDortunity to wash clothes? 

A No, I suppose if you had extra clothes? but you 
could^t very well wash your clothes and then walk b-ick 
in wet clothes, 

Q Did you have any other occasion or other facilities 
to wash your clothes? 

A No, 

Q Were you permitted by the Japanese to wash out of 
this gasoline can? 

A No, there was an order prohibiting that, 

CAPTAIN CALYFR: You may cross examine, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will take a five-minute recess, 

(Short recess) 

GFNFRAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session, 
COLONEL MEEK: All members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present, with three members 
of Defense Counsel, The Prosecution is present and we 
are ready to proceed, 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Colonel, did the Ameri¬ 
can prisoners of war organize the three groups into 
regular army organizations? 

A No, they never were organized into regular army 
organizations. As a matter of fact, the military terns 
were forbidden, A group instead of a battalion — they 
never had military organizations there. 










Q, They did have the organizations but they didn't 
call them by the same name, is that correct? 

A Well, they had a headquarters over the whole thing 
and they were divided into groups, which were later sub¬ 
divided into bahay3j each bahay had a leader. They 
weren't companies, but bahays. It was the system they 
used there. 

Q Did they have a Captain In charge of the smallest 
unit say? Did they have a Captain in charge of what we 
would call a company and wh; t they call a bahay? 

A Yes, this was a building, you know; there was an 
officer living in each bahay and he was in charge of that 
group. 

Q Something similar to Our platoon leaders? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q They had about 2 or 3 platoon leaders for each 
company commander? 

A I don't know about thatj I couldn't answer that; 

I don't knew. 

Q Wore the officers segregated from the enlisted men 
as far as quarters were concerned? 

A The building that I was quartered in, there were 
all field officers there, but each building had an officer 
quartered in that building to maintain order or to get out 
the details and there were some buildings where they were 
mixed. Now, that was not true of tho hospital. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let me ask a question here. 

Q (By General Donovan) At thi3 camp, didn't they havo 
some sort of an organization that resembled our amy organl 






zation, Insofar as control was concorned —small groups 
under a leader, regardless of what you call it? 

A Yes. 

Q And a number of those small groups under another 
leader and a bahay or building under another officer, 
isn’t that oorreot? 

A Yes • 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: That is what I wanted. 

Sir. 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) The group commanders, 

did they get together and try to devise plans as far 
as bettering the conditions of the camp was concerned? 

A I believe that they held frequent meetings with the 
camp commander, the American commander, and then made 
their requests for improvements to the Japanese head¬ 
quarters. I never was a group commander. 

Q Colonel, do you know whether or not conditions 
in the camp became better because of the better control 
they had after they wore organized for a little time? 

A It would be difficult to say that the living con¬ 
ditions were better. The control they had enabled them 
to get the work details out better. The Japanese required 
quick responso when they asked for a detail. They didn't 
want any piddling around and this control served best 
in that way, I think. It saved men from being beaten 
up by having somebody pushing them out and getting them 
into formation. 

Q Would you say some prisoners of war lived more 
oomfortably than other prisoners of war, relatively speak¬ 
ing? 
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A Those men who were running the power plants and 
were repairing motors, working at the motor shops, 
repairing the Japanese motors, they lived docidedly 
better than the prisoners who did the pick and shovel 
work. Thoy lived decidedly better because they got 
extra food and they were not beaten; they were not 
driven. They had specific jobs laid out for them. 

They-operated this diesel notcr and the lighting plant 
and did the motor repair work on the water pump and 
those details and, perhaps they had it better than the • 
mass. 

Q Did they have a lighting system in the camp? 

A Thoy had a lighting system around the camp. The 
power plant was operated by the prisoners and there 
were no lights allowed inside of the camp,though. 

Q Would you say, Colonel, that a good deal depended 
upon the individual man's initiative in order for him to 
live a little more comfortably than he was living? 

A No, I would not say that. If you have nothing to 
improve your conditions with, if you are sleeping on 
bamboo strips and have nothing to put down as bedding, 
you can't possibly improve that. If the mosquitoes are 
chewing you up and you can’t prevent the mosquitos 
coming in, you can't improve that. If you can't take a 
bath, then you are not Improving the conditions. The 
conditions there, I think, were uniform. I don't think 
there was anybody except those just enumerated that were 
any better off. They, perhaps, were a little better 
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favored than the others, 

Q Were the kitchens in each group run by the American 
prisoners of war? 

A They were, yes. 

Q Weren't thGre cans available, paper boxes available, 
which could be used by the prisoners of war to better their 
own living conditions? 

A Cans were bartered and stored away; cans were ex¬ 
changed and hidden. Even a snail can for quite sometime 
would be very hard to get. As far as paper boxes, you 
weren't permitted that. Rice sacks were taken without 
authority on a number of occasions and a search was 
made at frequent intervals throughout the camp for these 
rice sacks, which were supposed to be returned by the 
prisoners. But the prisoners had taken them to form 
a mattress or fill them with grass, if they could, to 
make a little better sleeping place, 

Q Colonel, do you know whether or not the men who went 
out on detail were forbidden to bring back small items of 
that nature when they went out in the fields where they 
were working or in the towns that they may have been in, 
or other parts of the camp that they may have been to? 

A No, I do not think so. I know only about the farm 
and the farm was not in operation at that time, 

Q Colonel, was there any attempt made to set up a 
post exchange whereby foodstuffs, cigarettes, and so forth 
could be bought in the local market and then sold to the 
prisoners of war in the camp? 
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A Yea, there was. Before I was transferred over to 
the duty side, they brought in bananas, papaya and some¬ 
thing else that had been bought through the Japanese, but 
if you didn't have any money, it just made your mouth 
water all the more because you didn't get any of it. 

Q Was there a lot of gambling going on in the camp 
among the American prisoners of war? 

A There was no gambling on the hospital side because 
everybody was too sick. 

Q What about the other side? 

A I slept in this bahay with a lot of older officors 
and there was no gambling there. As a matter of fact, they 
were glad to rest when they could. 

Q Do you know if gambling was going on among the en¬ 
listed men in the camp? 

A No, I don't know about that. I doubt if there was 
any gambling going on at that time. 

Q Was there an American morale officer appointed by 
the camp cotrmandor? 

A Yes. 

Q Did they have a plan -- 

A I don't believe he was appointed that soon. I don't 
think that those activities started that early. 

Q Do you know when they started. Colonel? 

A No, I do not. I do not recall but, when I first 
came over thoro — no, I don't recall, I know they had 
to got permission to hold church sorvicos. 

Q Was that permission grantod? 

A At first only to the Catholic Church and lator on 








it was granted each time they wanted to have church 
services, but they had to put in a request for the time 
and place, 

0 V/hen did you leave Camp Cabanatuan, Colonel? 

A November 15th of 1944, 

Q Colonel, did you have occasion to visit the 

cemetery? 

A Yes, I did. On Memorial Day of 1944. 

Q Did they have Memorial Day services at the ceme¬ 
tery? 

A Yes, 

CAPTAIN CALYFR: This is beyond the period in 
the Charge, Sir. 

(SENECAL DONOVAN: Let him answer the question. 

We11, he has answered the question. You answered "yes," 
is that correct? 

THF WITNESS: Yes. They had Memorial Day services, 
Q (By Lieutenant N^taupsky) Were steps taken to 

improve the conditions existing in the cemetery? 

A At all times;the cemetery was in a low, boggy 
place and, of course, wo objected to that. We kept 
asking continuously -.;o do something so that I don't 
think there was any time during my stay there when the 
cemetery wa? discussed that a recommendation of some 
kind was not mode that wc- go out and improve it by 
cutting the weeds or doing something like that, 

LIFUTFNANT NATAUPSKY: No further questions. 

CAPTAIN CALYFR : Nothing further. 
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EXAMINATION BY THE CO!MISSION 
Q (By Genoral Card) Colonel, were there any 
Filipino prisoners of war at Cabanatuan? 

A No, there were not, 

Q ,,r ere you paid before the first of August, 1942, 
during the tine you were a prisoner of war? 

A I was not paid until December of ’42; that is 
the first pay any of us received, 

Q During the period to August 5th, did you receive 
any writing material? Did you get any of those printed 
form cards to check? 

A No, I am positive I didn’t receive any prior 
to that time. 

Q (By General Doncvan) How often did you have an 
opportunity to shave, if at all? 

A Well, you had to go several days; I would hesitate 
to give a definite answer on that. We didn't have many 
razor blades, 

Q Did you shave once a month or once a week 0 
A Maybe once or twice a week, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. 

Q (By Genera:* McNaught) Colonel, it has been testified 
that the water was obtained through a pipeline. Do you 
have any idea of c.v- source of that water that came through 
the pipeline? 

A An artesian weil, I believe, I don't know firsthand, 

Q Was the water free of odor? 

A Yes, sir.. 

Q And it -ppefred clear, did it? 









A Yea • 

Q Did our medical officers have any opportunity to 
check that water supply at all as to contamination, do 
you know? 

A No, sir, I don't think they had any facilities 
for testing water at that time. As far as I know, they 
couldn't test it# 

GENERAL Me NAUGHT * That la all, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Tho witness is oxcuscd# 

(Witness excused) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Before you call the next witness, 

I want to discuss these Exhibits that were submitted this 
morning, Colonol Meek and Major Skeen. 

This morning a number of Exhibits, doposl- * 
tions. Affidavits and statements were submitted in connec¬ 
tion with Specification No. 13, the so-called "Death March 
of Bataan," There were some seventy Exhibits, I believe. 

The Commission has had an opportunity to 
examine these Exhibits closo^y and it is tho opinion of the 
Commission that they furnish nothing in the v/ay of probative 
value that has not already been submitted by oral testimony 
or other Exhibits prior to this time. 

Therefore, all of those Exhibits, numbered 
ns follows: 219 to 226, 230 to 236, 238, 240 to 242, 244 to 
248, 250 to 255, 257 to 295, 297 to 301 are not aoooptcd, or 
rather, they will be rejected. 
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(Prosecution's Exhibits Nos. 
219 through 226 , 230 through 
23 d, 238, 240 through 242, 
244 through 248, 250 through 
255, 257 through 295 and 297 
through 301 , formerly ac¬ 
cepted in evidence were 
rejected by the Commission.) 

GENET 'L DONOVAN: The re were some 23 witnesses in this 

particular case and those Exhibits did not add anything 

in particular. We do not wish then to be a part of the 

record. That is the point I am trying to bring out. 

Do you have anything on that, Major? 

MAJOR SKEEN: Nothing. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Incidentally, the testimony that 
wont into the record that Captain Ott called attention to 
on those Exhibits will stay in the record, so far as the 
Commission is concerned. 

COLONEL MEEK: Yes, Sir. 

GFNERAL DONOVAN: It can stay in if you so desire, 
Major Skeen. 

MAJOR SKEEN: All right, Sir. 

GFNERAL DONOVAN: Call your next witness. 

RUDOLFHO B. PARRA 

called ns a v/itness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Iyer) Will you state your name, grade 

and organization? 

A RudolfhoB. Fnrra. 

Q Your grade*? 

A Staff Sergeant, 
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Q Your organization? 

A At this tine I hnve no organization. 

Q You mean you are a member of the army, unaasigned? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q In May and June of 1942, were you in Cabanat.uan? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How long did you stay thero? 

A I was there until October of 1944, 

Q What was your duty in camp during the period 
ending 5 August 1942? 

A I was working in the hospital assigned to the hos¬ 
pital, 

Q In that connection did you hnve occasion to 
observe American prisoners of war who were brought to 
the hospital? 

A Yes, sir, I did, 

Q Di' you ever see any prisoners brought to the hospi- 
tnl who showed signs of mistreatment? 

A Yos. 

Q Will you explain what you saw? 

A Well, there was many days that they would bring 

in pationts with broken legs, fractured skulls, broken 
arms, bruised up all over, I can't remember the dates 
because I didn't pay any attention to tho dates at the time 
Q Was that during the period from June to August, 1942? 
A Yes, sir. 

Q Could you tell from your observation or the medical 
history the causes of these injuries? 

A The causes, from what I have seen, or what I was 
told, was from boatings by the Japanese, 
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Q Who told you that? 

A My buddies who were out on details and also the 
beatinrs that I witnessed myself from details that were 
working in the hospital. 

Q What did you observe, yourself’ 

A For instance, there was a detail, maybe 15 or 20 
men working, cutting grass or whatever it may be that 
they were doing. Maybe one would stand up to stretch 
a little bit because he had been stooping over for the 
last hour or so, and the guard would see him and he would 
run up to him and knock him down and hit him with the 
butt of the rifle and kick him, and he didn't care where 
he kicked him either. Maybe in the face, stomach, anywhere* 
it didn't make any difference. 


Q Aro those things what you actually observed’ 

A Yos, sir. 

Q Did you witness any executions? 

A Yes, sir, I did; exeoutibn of two men. 

Q, When was that? 

A That was about between tho 1st and the 7th of July. 

Q Do you know the names of those men? 

A One was Jose - I oan't quite recall, Gastelam, some¬ 

thing like that was his last name; and the other was a 
fellow by the name of Red Sislan, or something like that, 

I can't quite remember. 

Q, Do you know why they were executed? 

A These two follows had been going in and out of the 
fence, and there wore certain guards that they pay so 
much to and the guards would lot them slip under the 
fenoe, and they would go out and buy what food they could 
and cigarettes, whatever it bo, and they would come back. 
It happened that one of these times when they went out 
the guards changed on them and when they come back in 
under the fenoe there was a different guard. He got them 
and took them to headquarters. 

Q Do you know what happened there? 

A They were tied up outside of headquarters. About 
that day in the afternoon I wont over across to the other 
compound• 

Q That is the duty side? 

A Yos; and at the time they had throe of them tied up, 
both Red and Jose and another follow, and you could tell 
by their faces, what part of their bodies you oould sec. 











that they had been beaten up a bit. 

Q Do you know whether any othors were tied with then? 

A Later on thoro wore three more tied up with then. 

I didn't see those other three. 

Q Do you know how long they were kept there? 

A I don't remember, sir, how long they were kept there. 
I know it was over a day. 

Q How long after you saw them there did you see 
Red and Jose executed? 

A I can't recall how many days it was after; it was 
only a short time after that they were brought through 
the hospital, Rod and Jose. 

Q Now, just what did you see after they were brought 
through the hospital? 

A In the evening about 6 o'clock they marched through 
the hospital by maybe 14 or 15 Japanese guards and 
an officer with then. They were taken right through 
the hospital, up through the fence to where a grave had 
been dug during the morning, and they were stood up 
right beside the grave. Earlier in the day there had 
been a Japanese who had come through the hospital and 
told us that everybody would get up to witness the 
execution of the two men; so when they were brought to 
the hospital everybody went up against the fence that 
could walk and stood by to watch. Those two fellows 
were taken over and stood up, and I don't quite recall whe¬ 
ther they were blindfolded or not. It seems to me that 
they were, and there was a firing squad of about 14 
Japanese soldiers. 
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Q What happened? 

A 2h r y lined then up, and as they went by the hos¬ 
pital they ■'-.••ek nvo corps non, Sergeant Castel and 
Corporal Stewart, and they went over and stood by while 
these men were gotten ready there beside the holo, -nd 
then til* xMcor lifted up his hand and gave some c .xiand, 
I imagine, dropped his hand; in the fire both of them fell, 
one inside the hole and we could see part of his body 
outside the hole. The officer who went over and looked 
at him pulled his pistol out and pumped a few more shots 
into him and then kicked him in the side. These two 
corps men were made to bury then* 

Q By corps men do you mean the Sergeant and Corporal? 
A Yes, the Sergeant and Corporal* 

tj While you were working as corps man what facilities 

did you have to treat the patients? 

A At that tine we had no facilities, you might say* 

We didn f t have any medicine or water, only what we could 
pick up in buckets when it rained, and we had many 
patients there. 1 

Q About how many? 

A I imagine at that time there must have been about 
3000 maybe. 

Q When did this happen? 

A On or about July and June. 

Q 194-2? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know whether any attempts woro made to 

obtain nedicino from the Japanese? 
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A According to our commanding officer, tho Japanese 

commanding officer that was in camp there told him thcro 

<« 

was nothing ho could do about it. He said his hands wore 
tied. He said the higher officials would give him 
absolutely nothing in regards to medicine, 

Q Who was the American commanding officor at the 
hospital? 

A Colonel Gillespie, 

Q Do you know what diseases were represented in the 
hospital at that time? 

A Yes; mostly dysontery, malaria, beri-beri, and wo 

also had a little epidemic of diphtheria. 

When you first arrived there what medicines, if 
any, did you have? 

A The only medicines that we had wore the little 
which we carried with us that we wero lucky to havo, 
quinine, atabrino, maybe aspirin, iodine, and tho doctors 
had a little more variety of medicines. 

Q About how long did that last? 

A The quinine lasted about, I imagine, a week, 

Q About how many men would you say you had at that 

time suffering from malaria? 

A About 2000 in the hospital. There were a lot more 
suffering from malaria on the other side of tho camp. 

We had all the medicine. 

Do you have any idea about how many men died 
a day during thAt period? 

A Yes, sir. There were between 30 and 50 mon who 
died ovory day. 

CAPTAIN CALY3R: You may oxamino. 









CROSS EXAMINATION 


Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Sergeant, did you work in 
the same offioe with Colonel Gillespie? 

A No, sir* 

Q, Did you work in the same building with Colonel 

Gillespie? 

A No, I didn't. 

Q Was it customary for him to talk with you concerning 
the discussions he had with the camp commander? 

A Well, most of their disoussions were discussed to 
the medical officers and men there* 

Q Did he ever discuss them with you? 

A I was in the group ho was discussing them to* 

Q Were you in the room when he told the other medical 

officers that the Japanese commanding officer told him his 
hands were tied behind his back? 

A That is right* 

Q Who else were present? 

A All the corps men, the doctors; but we were using 
a galley there for a kitchen* We were all called in 
there by the Colonel, and he explained just the situation* 

Q Was it customary for the Colonel always to call a 
mooting after his talks with the commander? 

A It all depended* It depended on how he felt about 
it. 

Q Did Colonel Gillespie say who was the one that was 
tying that knot around his hands? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Sir, this is only a figurativo tying* 
GENERAL DONOVAN: The question may bo answered* 
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A According to the Colonel, what he 
Major Mo.-i I think was tho name of the 

-i* * 

Japanese commanding officer at the camp 
he told no that Major Mori had told him 
up officii .Is that had him tied up where 
no medicj.ne, 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Did he 
higher up officials were? 

A No, he did not. 

^ Did he explain tho reason why his 
behind his back? 

A No, he didn't. 

^ Did you speak to these two men the day they were 

executed or the night before? 

A I didn't. 

Q How do you know the guard at the fence that they 
came through was changed? 

A I happened to know Jose personally, and every time 
he used to go in and out we would wait for him and he 
would tell us whether or not he was going in and out 
and tell him, because there were other follows going in and 
out. 

g How do you know the guard was changed that night? 

A Because later he talked to other fellows, Jose 

and Red, and when Rod was tied up he got loose when 
the Japs had him tied up, he got loose and wanderod off 
and had some water and had a good talk to the fellows 
in camp. He was the one who rolatod the story. 

Q Was that in the hospital? 




told us was that — 
commanding officor, 
at the time — 
that it was higher 
he couldn't got 

say who those 

hands were tied 
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A According to the Colonol, what he told us was that — 
Major Mo.’i I think was tho nano of the commanding officer, 
Japanese commanding officor at the camp at the tine — 
he told uo that Major Mori had told him that it was higher 
up officii.Is that had him tied up where he couldn't got 
no medic a.ne, 

(j (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Did he say who those 
higher up officials were? 

A No, he did not. 

Did he explain tho reason why his hands were tied 
behind his back? 

A No, he didn't. 

Did you speak to these two men tho day they were 
executed or the night before? 

A I didn't. 

Q How do you know the guard at the fence that they 

cane through was changed? 

A I happened to know Jose personally, and every tine 
he used to go in and out we would wait for hin and he 
would tell us whether or not he was going in and out 
and tell hin, because there were other follows going in and 
out, 

H How do you know the guard was changed that night? 

A Because later he talked to other fellows, Jose 

and Red, and when Red was tied up he got loose when 
the Japs had hin tied up, he got loose and wandered off 
and had some water and had a good talk to the fellows 
in canp. He was the one who relatod the story, 

Q Was that in the hospital? 














A The duty compound. 

Q Ho was executed in the duty side? 

A No, in the hospital area. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excusod.) 

ELVARD L. DAVIS 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) What is your name? 

A Elvard L. Davis, 

Q, Where do you live? 

A 84 Sarhonto Mariano, Pasay, Rizal. 

Q In June 1942, wore you at Cabanatuan? 

A 1942, right. 

Q, At what camp? 

A Camp 1, Cabanatuan. 

Q How long were you there? 

A About three months. 

Q During that time which side of the camp were you on? 
A Hospital side. 

Q Were you a patient? 

A Ye a, s ir. 

Q Were you required to do duties? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did you ever serve on any details while you v/ere 
in the hospital? 

A Yes, sir; just around the barracks. 

Q What was your illness. 
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A Bori-bori and yellow jaundice, 

Q Dio you have an opportunity while you were there 
to observe details? 

A Yes, sir. 

(j What details? 

A The burial details. 

^ Row frequently did you see that? 

A Every day, 

<i How many men wore being buried each day; about 
how many? 

A From 20 to 40. 

Q Will you describe that detail as you saw it? 

A The burial detail. First wo would go over to the 
morgue and get the men and come out into an open field, 
and four men took a body, and while out in the field 
they would cover these bodies up with grass as best they 
could on the litters and wait for the other men to cone 
out with the bodies of the others; and after thoy got 
all the bodies that were in the morgue they would march 
off to the cemetery. 

^ Were those bodies ever buried with clothes on 
to your knowledge? 

A No, sir, thoy were not, 

Q Do you know what became of the clothes when men 

died? 

A Thoy were supposed to be washed and issued out to 
othor prisoners of war. 

Q Did you see that done? 

A Yes • 
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Q Why was that done? 

A Shortage of clothes, 

Q V/ore you given any clothes by the Japanese? 

A No, sir, 

(j Did you sec any executions while you were in the 
comp? 

A I saw two men killed, 

Q When was that? 

A Sometine in the nonth of July, 

y How did you happen to witness that execution? 

A They marched these two men right through the com¬ 
pound, right by our barracks, right straight through out 
on the other side of the compound and executed then. 

Q Were you able to get up and go out? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q You saw the execution yourself? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Do you know the names of those men? 

A No, sir, — I understood that one was a Sergeant 
Hill, but I didn’t know the man personally, 

Q Do you know whether or not there were any other 
executions in the camp at that time? 

A There were supposed to have been four on the work 
detail side. 

Those you did not see? 

A No. 

^ Were you ever on the work side? 

A Yes. 

g When? Lator on? 
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In September. 





LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: Could each barracks at 




Cabanatuan have a barracks police, a man on detail to 




each barracks? 




A 

No. 




Q 

Do you know that for a fact? 




A 

No barracks police. 




Q 

No barracks police at Cabanatuan? 




A 

No, 




Q 

You never had a man on barracks detail? 




A 

• 

No, sir, 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: No further questions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Any questions by the Commission? 

(No response.) 

The witness is excused. 





(Witness excused,) 





FRED G. THREATT 




recalled as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 




first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 





DIRECT EXAMINATION 




Q 

(By Captain Calyer) V/ill you state your nano, 




please? 

. 




A 

Fred G. Throatt. 




¥ 

What is youl* occupation? 




A 

I an a civilian employed at the quartermaster*s. 




Q 

Do you live in Manila? 




A 

Yos, 1127 M. Natividad Street, Santa Cruz, Manila. 




Q 

In Juno 1942 woro you at Cabanatuan? 




A 

I was. 
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Q In what canp? 

A Canp No. 1. 

g On what sido? 

A On the side for the healthy patients, 
g The duty side? 

A The duty sido, 

g When you wore there did you see any executions? 

A I did. 

g When was that? 

A Sonetino around the first of July, 

g Will you describe what you saw? , 

A Six non had been tied up in front of Japanese 
headquarters for about 48 hours. Four of then were taken 
out between 5 and 6 o»clock in the afternoon to the east 
side of canp, about opposite group number 3» They wore 
executed by firing squads, 
g Did you see that yourself? 

A I could see the prisoners, I could not see the 

firing squad. 

Q Do you know whether or not there were any other 
executions? 

A The other two nen were taken towards the hospital. 

Q Did you see that? 

A I saw the non co away, but did not see the execution, 
g How long did you stay at canp No. 1? 

A Until sonetino early in July. 

Q While you were at Canp No. 1 did you ever see any 
inspections by high-ranking Japanese officers? 

A At one tine wo were notified that the genoral officer 
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was going to inspect tho camp. The car came through 
with insignia of this grade officer. 


Q Could you see the officer? 

A I could see officers in tho oar, but I don*t know 
who it was. 

Q Did you ever know who they were? 

A At that time, no* 

Q When wore you transferred to a different place? 

A Around July 7 or 8 of '42. 

Q, Where did you go then? 

A To Camp No. 3. 

Q Where was that with relation to Camp No. 1? 

A About 12 kilometers beyond Camp No. 1 in the direc¬ 

tion of Balaring. 

Q When you got to Camp No. 3 what conditions did 
you find? 

A Slightly better than the Camp No. 1, but not quite 
as crowded. 

Q V/hat were the conditions otherwise? 

A Plenty of flies. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: Sir, may I havo the last 
answer read back? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Would tho reporter read the last 
answer? 

( Answer read.) 

THE WITNESS: Open latrines, no bedding unless you 
had your own from Bataan; food very poor; water a little 
bit better as far ns drinking was concerned, but for 
bathing it was not unless they took you to n river. 
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Q (By Captain Calyor) How frequently were you taken 
to a river? 

A Possibly croups^ would be going °ut; you would get 
your chance possibly once a week or ton days. 

Was that the only opportunity you had to bathe? 

A It was• 

Q Did you have any other opportunity to wash clothes? 

A None, unless you went without permission. 

Would you say generally the conditions at No, 3 v/ere 
similar to those at No. 1 except the less crowded condi¬ 
tions? 

A Yes. 

Did you ever sec any mistreatment of the American 
prisoners in No. 3? 

A I saw three prisoners being punished for having 
missed a detail or something. They wore alongside of 
Japanose headquarters and were forced to hold up some 
heavy blocks over their heads for an hour and a half. 

When they couldn't hold then up and would fall over they 
would be forced to pick then up again. 

Q How long did that go on? 

A Two hours; possibly longer, 

q Did you see any other types of mistreatment? 

A No, I don't believe I did. 

^ Those men thac you just describod holding the lumber, 
where was that? 

A That was right in the roar of Japanese headquarters 
in our main camp in group two. 

Q Who was in charge of Camp No. 3? 
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Q (By Captain Calyor) How frequently were you taken 
to a river? 

A Possibly groups^ would be going out; you would get 
your chance possibly once a week or ton days, 
ij Y/as that the only opportunity you had to bathe? 

A It was. 

Q Did you have any other opportunity to wash clothes? 

A None, unless you went without permission, 

vj Would you say generally the conditions at No, 3 were 
similar to those at No. 1 except the less crowded condi¬ 
tions? 

A Yes. 

^ Did you ever see any mistreatment of the American 
prisoners in No. 3? 

A I saw three prisoners being punished for having 
missed a detail or something. They were alongside of 
Japanese headquarters and were forced to hold up some 
heavy blocks over their heads for an hour and a half. 

When they couldn't hold then up and would fall over they 
would bo forced to pick then up again. 

Q How long did that go on? 

A Two hours; possibly longer. 

^ Did you see any other types of mistreatment? 

A No, I don't believe I did. 

Those men thac you just described holding the lumber, 
where was that? 

A That was right in the rear of Japanese headquarters 
in our main camp in group two, 
q Who was in charge of Camp No. 3? 
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A The officer in command was Mori. 

Q He was also in charge of Prison Camp No. 1? 

A Yes, he was in charge of all prison camps. 

Q While you were in Camp 3 did you ever see any in¬ 

spections by high-ranking officers? 

A I did# 

Q Will you describe that? 

A Sometime about the last of July the general officer 
and staff, with possibly 8 or 10 officers, came in and 
made a rather thorough inspection of the camp, going 
through the barracks and mess halls# 

Q What was the condition of the camp at the time of 
the inspection? 

A We had been notified boforo time to get it ready, 
and it was in shape. 

Q, Did you see the officer who mado the inspection? 

A I did# We were informed that General Homma was 

c oming• 

Q Did you see the officer? 

A I did. 

Q Do you sec him in this room? 

A I believe it is the Japanese over at the table there# 

Q Are you sure of that? 

A I am# 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) While you were at 

Cabanatuan No# 1 you testified that you were told that 
there would be a gonoral officer to inspect the camp, is 
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that not so? 

A It is. 

(.1 Did they tell you who that general officer was? 

A Wot that I know of, 

(i Did you see that general officer? 

A I saw A car which had the insignia of the general 
officer on it. 

Will you please describe that car? 

A The car, I couldn't describe it except it was a 
big touring car of the better class, with a yellow 
insignia. 

^ Where? 

A On the front of the car. 

Q Insignia? 

A Yellow pennant on the front of the car. 

^ Did it have stars? 

A We were warned that this car would have a yellow 

pennant, which I knew was the general officers of the 
Japanese army. 

You didn't see the gentleman sitting at the table? 

A I did not, 

Q You testified that you saw some American prisoners of 
war tortured by having to hold rocks on their heads, is 
that correct? 

A I did. 

Q And that lasted for two hours or so? 

A I would say about two hours, 

Q Were you there all tho tine? 

A I was, 
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Q The entire two hours? 

A My barracks sot just aside from the place or play¬ 
ground, 

q V/hat time of day was this? 

A I would say this was around 11 o'clock when they 

were put out there, and it lasted until 1 o'clock, 
q That is 11 o'clock in the morning until 1 o'clock 
in the afternoon? 

A It is. 

Q How many men In your barracks were watching the same 
thing? 

A I would say in my barracks alone there were 100. 
q Watching that sane thing you were? Watching these 
men with these rocks on their heads? 

A I can't say they were watching at that timo, but 
there were quite a few that were. 

q Between 11 o'clock in the morning and 1 o'clock in 
the afternoon? 

A We had our lunch within that tine, 

q Two hours, 11 o'clock until 1? 

A Yes. 

Q You say the place was cleaned up very well because 
you were told there was going to be an inspection. Why 
wasn't the place kept that way all the tine? 

A That would be rather hard for me to say. V/e did try 
to keep it as clean as we could, but we were given very 
few facilities. 

q The only tine you would keep it clean is when you knew 
there was going to be an inspection? 
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A We wore given more things to do it with at this 
tinio. They were also interested in cleanups. 

12 You say you eaw General Honma at the inspection 
of the Cabanatuan No. 3 Camp, is that correct? 

A I did. 
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Q On what date was this? 

A I couldn't tell you that. That has been almost 
three years ago, 

Q You seemed to remember everything else, 

A I remember the date I went up there, yes. 

Q What day was that? 

A I went up there something around July 4th or 5th, 

Q How long after that was it that the inspection party 
came through? 

A I would say just about the end of the month. Anyway, 
we were informed that General Homma was being relieved at 
this time. If you look up his record I think you can find 
out when it was. 

Q Who told you that? 

A I think it came from the Japanese interpreter. 

Q The Japanese interpreter told who? 

A The different people in camp with whom he was slightly 
friendly. 

Q You mean to say the camp commander was slightly 
friendly with the people in camp? 

A I didn't say the camp commander; the interpreter. 

Q He gave them the information that he received at his 

own headquarters? 

A I couldn't tell you that, sir; I don't know enough 
about the operations there to tell you that, 

Q You say this inspection took place about the end of 
July? 

A Yes, about the end of July. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: That is all. 
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EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Gard) What special cleaning materials 
were issued to get ready for thl9 Inspection? 

A I think we were permitted to have slightly more 
water for scrubbing, and some lime for the latrines. 

Q Is that the first time you received any lime? 

A I wouldn f t say it was the first time, but it was one 
of the two times that we received any lime. 

Q Any brooms, or anything like that? 

A As I remember it we were not furnished brooms. We 
had to cut grass, or brush, or something, and make.our own 
brooms. 

Q Any rakes? 

A Rakes, yes. We were given tools, bolos, and things 
like that, for cutting the grass around the camp, and they 
put on a special effort to get it all cut. 

Q (By General Donovan) How long did this inspection 
party stay up there? 

A I would say it stayed there easily for two or three 
hours. 

Q Where did you see them? 

A I saw them when they passed immediately in front of 
my group, which was lined up alongside of our barracks. 

We opened ranks and they passed in front and in the rear. 
Some of the officers were going through the barracks, too. 
Q In a car, or walking? 

A In the camp, through the camp, walking. 

Q Walking? 

A Yes, sir. 
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EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Gard) What special cleaning materials 
were issued to get ready for this inspection? 

A I think we were permitted to have slightly more 
water for scrubbing, and some lime for the latrines. 

Q Is that the first time you received any lime? 

A I wouldn't say it was the first time, but it was one 
of the two times that we received any lime. 

Q Any brooms, or anything like that? 

A As I remember it we were not furnished brooms. We 
had to cut grass, or brush, or something, and make our own 
brooms. 

Q Any rakes? 

A Rakes, yes. We were given tools, bolos, and things 
like that, for cutting the grass around the camp, and they 
put on a special effort to get it all cut. 

Q (By General Donovan) How long did this inspection 
party stay up there? 

A I would say it stayed there easily for two or three 
hours. 

Q Where did you see them? 

A I saw them when they passed immediately in front of 
my group, which was lined up alongside of our barracks. 

We opened ranks and they passed in front and in the rear. 
Some of the officers were going through the barracks, too. 
Q In a car, or walking? 

A In the camp, through the camp, walking. 

Q Walking? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q Did he go into the living quarters? 

A They went to the living quarters, yes, sir. 

Q How long did you say they stayed at camp? 

A I would say at least two hours; not less than that; 

and possibly three. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything else? 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: On further question. 

FURTHER CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Would you say the conditions 
of the camp were extremely good the day the inspecting 
officer came through? 

A I wouldn't say they were extremely good. I would say 
they were better than they had been, because we had more 
material to clean up with. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: No further questions. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: There is one other matter that I 
overlooked. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Do you know if there were any 
executions at Camp No. 3? 

A I saw the graves of, I believe, four men, yes. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Did you see these executions? 

THE WITNESS: No, I did not see them. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: That is all. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

RALPH E. BROOKS 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
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Q Did he go into the living quarters? 

A They went to the living quarters, yes, sir. 

Q How long did you say they stayed at camp? 

A I would say at least two hours) not less than that) 

and possibly three, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything else? 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: On further question. 

FURTHER CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Would you say the conditions 
of the camp were extremely good the day the inspecting 
officer came through? 

A I wouldn't say they were extremely good. I would say 
they were better than they had been, because we had more 
material to clean up with. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: No further questions. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: There is one other matter that I 
overlooked. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Do you know if there were any 
executions at Camp No. 3? 

A I saw the graves of, I believe, four men, yes, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Did you see these executions? 

THE WITNESS: No, I did not see them. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: That is all. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

RALPH E. BROOKS 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
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Q Did he go into the living quarters? 

A They went to the living quarters, yes, sir. 

Q How long did you say they stayed at camp? 

A I would say at least two hoursj not less than that; 

and possibly three. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything else? 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: On further question. 

FURTHER CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Would you say the conditions 
of the camp were extremely good the day the inspecting 
officer came through? 

A I wouldn't say they were extremely good. I would say 
they were better than they had been, because we had more 
material to clean up with. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: No further questions. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: There is one other matter that I 
overlooked. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Do you know if there were any 
executions at Camp No. 3? 

A I saw the graves of, I believe, four men, yes. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Did you see these executions? 

THE WITNESS: No, I did not see them. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: That is all. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused, 

(Witness excused.) 

RALPH E. BROOKS 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
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DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name, 
please? 

A My name is Brooks, Ralph E. 

Q Where do you live, Mr. Brooks? 

A I live at 231 T. Claudio Street, Interior Baclaran, 
Pas ay,. Rizal. 

Q In July, 194-2, were you at Cabanatuan? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q As a prisoner of war? 

A Yes. 

Q In which camp? 

A First at Camp 1, and then later on at Camp 3, and 
then back again to Camp 1. 

Q When did you first arrive at Camp 1? 

A Well,.we arrived there on the 3rd day of July. 

Q How long did you stay at No. 1. 

A Well, when we arrived there we stayed there for 
four or five days. 

Q Very briefly, what was your experience in Camp 1? 

A Well, — 

Q Did you see anything unusual? 

A Yes; I saw a lot of men being carried out, about 40 
of them. They looked like they had starved to death. That 
was the first thing I saw. 

Q Were they dead? 

A Oh, yes, absolutely. 

Q What was their condition? 

A Those men were carried out on stretchers made of 
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Q What was the condition of the bodies? 

A Well, they were skin and bones, that is about all I 
can say. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: What was that answer? 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) While you were there did any¬ 
thing happen to you individually? 

A Nothing happened to me. 

Q Did you lose anything? 

A Lost some clothes; they took clothes away from us, 

shoes and things like that. 

Q Anything else? 

A Yes; they took a razor away from me, and a mess knife, 

and a few other little items. I don't remember exactly 
what they were. 

Q Did they take any money from you? 

A No, sir. 

Q From Camp No. 1 where did you go? 

A We went up to Camp No. 3* 

Q How long were you there? 

A We were there until November. 

Q Did you see anything unusual while you were at No. 3? 
A Well, sanitary conditions there were nonexistent , 

almost, you might say. We had to stand in line for from 
anywheres to three or four hours to get a canteen of water. 
Only one water pipe in the comp. 

Q How about the food? 

A Nothing but rice and some kind of weeds that they 













wood, 

Q What was the condition of the bodies? 

A Well, they were skin and bones, that is about all I 
can say, 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: What was that answer? 

(Answer read,) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) While you were there did any¬ 
thing happen to you individually? 

A Nothing happened to me. 

Q Did you lose anything? 

A Lost sane clothes; they took clothes away from us, 

shoes and things like that, 

Q Anything else? 

A Yes; they took a razor away from me, and a mess knife, 

and a few other little items. I don't remember exactly 
what they were. 

Q Did they take any money from you? 

A No, sir, 

Q From Camp No. 1 where did you go? 

A We went up to Camp No. 3 . 

Q How long were you there? 

A We were there until November. 

Q Did you see anything unusual while you were at No. 3? 
A Well, sanitary conditions there were nonexistent , 

almost, you might say. We had to stand in line for from 
anywheres to three or four hours to get a canteen of water. 
Only one water pipe in the camp. 

Q How about the food? 

A Nothing but rice and some kind of weeds that they 
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wood, 

Q What was the condition of the bodies? 

A Well, they were skin and bones, that is about all I 
can say. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKYt What was that answer? 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) While you were there did any¬ 
thing happen to you individually? 

A Nothing happened to me. 

Q Did you lose anything? 

A Lost some clothes; they took clothes away from us, 

shoes and things like that. 

Q Anything else? 

A Yes; they took a razor away from me, and a mess knife, 

and a few other little items. I don't remember exactly 
what they were. 

Q Did they take any money from you? 

A No, sir. 

Q From Camp No. 1 where did you go? 

A We went up to Camp No. 3» 

Q How long were you there? 

A We were there until November. 

Q Did you see anything unusual while you wore at No. 3? 
A Well, sanitary conditions there were nonexistent , 

almost, you might say. Wo had to stand in line for from 
anywheres to three or four hours to get a canteen of water. 
Only one water pipe in the camp. 

Q How about the food? 

A Nothing but rice and some kind of weeds that they 
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boiled up for us. A half a mess kit full of rice, with 
rocks and dirt in it, and things like that. 

Q Do you know if there was any food available around 
there? 

A I couldn't say that I know it was there or not, but 
it should be there at that time of the year. 

Q While you were there did you ever see any inspections 
of the camp by Japanese officers? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When? 

A About ten days after we arrived there — that was in 
July. 

Q Toward the latter part of July would that be? 

A Well, we arrived there, I should say, about the 5th 
or the 6th, and we were there — yes, it was in the latter 
part of July, maybe the third week of July. 

Q Do you know who the officers were? 

A No, sir. 

Q Do you know whether they were general officers or 

not? 

A No, I don't, but I imagine they were. They all wore 
boots and carried sabors, and there were six or eight in 
the party. 

Q You don't know any by name? 

A No, sir. 

Q Do you recognize any of them as being hero? 

A No, they were too far away. 

Q You were not able to see who they were? 

A No. 
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boiled up for us. A half a mess kit full of rice, with 
rocks and dirt in it, and things like that. 

Q Do you know if there was any food available around 
there? 

A I couldn't say that I know it was there or not, but 
it should be there at that time of the year, 

Q While you were there did you ever see any inspections 
of the camp by Japanese officers? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When? 

A About ten days after we arrived there — that was in 

July. 

Q Toward the latter part of July would that be? 

A We11, we arrived there, I should say, about the 5th 
or the 6th, and we were there — yes, it was in the latter 
part of July, maybe the third week of July. 

Q Do you know who the officers were? 

A No, sir. 

Q Do you know whether they were general officers or 
not? 

A No, I don't, but I imagine they were. They all wore 
boots and carried sabers, and there were six or eight in 
the party. 

Q You don't know any by name? 

A No, sir. 

Q Do you recognize any of them as being hero? 

A No, they were too far away. 

Q You were not able to see who they were? 
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boiled up for us. A half a moss kit full of rice, with 
rocks and dirt in it, and things like that, 

Q Do you know if there was any food available around 
there? 

A I couldn't say that I know it was there or not, but 
it should be there at that time of the year. 

Q While you were there did you ever see any inspections 
of the camp by Japanese officers? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When? 

A About ten days after we arrived there — that was in 
July. 

Q Toward the latter part of July would that be? 

A Well, we arrived there, I should say, about the 5 th 
or the 6th, and we were there — yes, it was in the latter 
part of July, maybe the third week of July. 

Q Do you know who the officers were? 

A No, sir. 

Q Do you know whether they were general officers or 

not? 

A No, I don't, but I imagine they were. They all wore 
boots and carried sabers, and there were six or eight in 
the party. 

Q You don't know any by name? 

A No, sir. 

Q Do you recognize any of them as being hero? 

A No, they were too far away. 

Q You were not able to see who they were? 

A No. 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: You may examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) In Camp No. 3 you were 
broken down into various groups, is that not correct? 

THE WITNESS; What is that? 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: Will you read the question? 
(Question read.) 

A That is correct. 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Did each group have its 
own kitchen? 

A Well, I only know of one kitchen that was organized 
by a gang of us civilians. There were about 21? of us 
there, and we had a kitchen organized there, and we did 
our own work in the kitchen. 

Q Did you do your own cooking in the kitchen? 

A Our men did the cooking. 

Q The prisoners of war? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was there much unauthorized borrowing going on 

around by prisoners of war? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What do you mean? Do you mean 

money? 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: Well, borrowing or stealing. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Well, why don't you call it 
stealing? 

A No one stole anything from me, because I didn't 
have anything, I guess. 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Were you present at all 
times when the Japanese took your clothing away? 
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A Yes. 

Q When did they take your clothing away? 

A In July. 

Q What time? 

A When we arrived there. 

Q What time of the day was that? 

A About five o'clock in. the afternoon. 

Q You were present when they took it away? 

A Yes. Of course I was there. 

Q Was anybody else there? 

A Oh, yes, there were a lot of people there. 

Q And all the clothes were taken away from the others? 

A No, not all clothes, but most of the clothes. 

Q Did you ever see any Japanese Army officers wearing 

boots and sabers and still not be a general officer? 

A I don't know anything about the Japanese Army. I 
don't know what the officers wear, or anything like that. 
LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: No further questions. 
EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Donovan) What kind of an automobile was 
this that the inspecting party was riding? Did they have 
any flags on them? 

A Automobiles? 

Q Yes; when this inspecting party came up to Cabanatuan. 
A Well, they didn't bring the automobile right into the 
camp, because they couldn't. They came up in a big auto¬ 
mobile. I thought it might be a Cadillac from the looks 
of it, but they didn't bring it into the camp. 

Q Did it have a flag on it? 
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A Yes. 

Q When did they take your clothing away? 

A In July. 

Q What time? 

A When we arrived there. 

Q V/hat time of the day was that? 

A About five o'clock in.the afternoon. 

Q You were present when they took it away? 

A Yes. Of course I was there. 

Q Was anybody else there? 

A Oh, yes, there were a lot of people there. 

Q And all the clothes were taken away from the others? 

A No, not all clothes, but most of the clothes. 

Q Did you ever see any Japanese Army officers wearing 

boots and sabers and still not be a general officer? 

A I don't know anything about the Japanese Army. I 
don't know what the officers wear, or anything like that. 
LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: No further questions. 
EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Donovan) What kind of an automobile was 
this that the inspecting party was riding? Did they have 
any flags on them? 

A Automobiles? 

Q Yes; when this inspecting party came up to Cabanatuan. 
A Well, they didn't bring the automobile right into the 
comp, because they couldn't. They came up in a big auto¬ 
mobile. I thought it might be a Cadillac from the looks 
of it, but they didn't bring it into the camp. 

Q Did it have a flag on it? 
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A On the front of the automobile was a flag. 

Q What kind; what color? 

A Well, I don't remember what the figure was on it. 

Q llow close did you get to those people? 

A Oh, about a quarter of a kilometer, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Any other questions? 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: Nothing further, sir. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Nothing further, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused•) 
CAPTAIN CALYER: I have no other witnesses available 
at this time, if the Commission please. There are three 
others who have been subpoenaed. One who wa3 here earlier 
in the day had to leave. I would like permission to go on 
with this tomorrow morning, if I may. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What else do wo have tomorrow 
morning? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I have immediately following this, 
sir, Specification No. 35* I believe it is. It is the 
Calumpit work detail, which follows this. 

GENERAL DONOVAN; How many witnesses will you have? 
CAPTAIN CALYER: In that one there are four, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will adjourn and meet tomorrow 
morning at 8:30. 

(Whereupon, at 174? hours, 18 January 1946, the trial 
was adjourned until 0830 hours, 19 January 1946.) 
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PROCEEDINGS 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session# •: . 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Comm:? ision 
are present# The Accused is present, with four members 
of the Defense staff# The Prosecution is present, and 
we are ready to proceed# 

REIN MERISAAR 

recalled as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) What is your name? 

A Rein Merisaar. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Rizal Street, 1021, Manila# 

Q In May 1942 were you at Cabanatuan? 

A Yes# 

Q In which camp? 

A Camp No. 3» 

Q When did you arrive at Camp No, 3? 

A 27 May 1942. 

Q 1942? 

A Yes, 1942. 

Q Shortly after your arrival did you witness some 
executions? 

A Yes. 

Q When was that? 

A The day I arrived Camp No. 3. 

Q V/hen were the executions? 

A Up that march. 
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No, when, on what date wore the executions that 


Q Now, will you explain what you saw? 

A Make that march to Cabanatuan Camp No, 3, had no 
water; the Japanese no give water, 

Q Just a minute, please. All that I want you to ex» 
plain about is tho killing that you saw at Camp No, 3. 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Now, what date was that? 

A X think tho first part of June, 1st or 2nd of Juno, 

Q All right. Now, will you explain what you saw? 

A The Japanese, I see four American soldiers, 

Q Will you explain moro in detail. Where did you see 

the Americans, these four Americans? 

A Mans are tied up two or three days up there at 
Camp 3, 

Q What happened to them after that? 

A Shoot them, 

Q Who shot them? 

A Japanese, 

Q How many Japanese were with the Americans when they 
were shot? 

A I think five or six Japanese, 

Q Do you know who the Japanese officer was? 


What was done with the Americans? Tell me Just what 


I saw line up four men; tho Japanese shot four men. 
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Q Whore were thoy lined up? 

A Lined up by that hole. 

Q Where was the hole? 

A Hole up there behind the camp. 

Q V/ero the Americans tied? 

A Yes, hands tied, 

Q V-’hen thoy were lined up did any of the Japanese say 
anything? 

A Japanese officer speech there something; I don’t 
understand Japanese. 

Q After the officer — 

A After that the Japanese, he ordered shot, 

Q After the shots were fired, what happoned to the 
Americans? 

A Push in this hole and cover up with dirt. 

Q By whom were thoy covered up? 

A By some other prisoners, cover up that hole, 

Q Do you know the names of any of those men who were 
shot? 

A No, sir. 

Q They were American prisoners? 

A They wore, yes. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may cross examine. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you read all that testimony 

back? 

(Record read.) 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) What group were you 
assigned to at Camp No, 3? 
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A Camp 3 } sir. 

Q Strike that, sir. V/hat group were you assigned to 
when you first arrived at Cabanatuan? 

A Group 3» 

Q Were you there all the time that you were at 

Cabanatuan? • 

A Not all the time. Aftor I removed group number 3* 

Q Were you at group number 3 at the time of the 

execution? 

A* Yes, sir. I crossed this place 200 yards, 

Q What area did you say the execution took place in? 

A Group 3. 

Q The execution took place in group 3? 

A Yes. 

Q Did that take place near the headquarters of the 

Japanese? 

A No, very far Japanese headquarters. 

Q Did you over see these four men before they were 
executed? 

A Yes, I soo these people tie, sir, near Japanese 
office. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Read the question again. 

(Question and answer read.) ' 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you answer that question? 

A Yes, I did. 

CAPTAIN CAIYER: May I request him to repeat the 
answor he gave before, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Ropoat the answer he gave beforo? 
(Answer re-read.) 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. 

THE WITNESS: Near Japanese office, 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Do you want to show on 
this map where the Japanose office is? 

A I believe this is the last group here (indicating), 

Q You were living in this last group? 

A Yes, 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: I want it to be shown in the 
record that the v/itness is pointing to group number 1 as 
the place he was living at the time of the execution. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: That is Exhibit 409? 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: Exhibit 409, sir. He is 
now pointing to the east side of the comp near the main 
road, near group 2 and 3, as the place where the Japanese 
had their office. 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Did you say the execution 

took place in group 3? 

A I don't remember that group 3. After I move other 
group, 

CAPTAIN CALYER: One question, sir. Sometime after 
the executions were the group numbers changed? 

A Yes, after the group numbers were changed, 

CAPTAIN CALYER: That is all, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further? 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: No further questions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I wish you would take this chart 
and ask him where the executions took place. We don't 
caro what group. We would like to know the area. 
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REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyor) I show you Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 409, and ask you to point out on this diagram 
the spot where the executions occurred? 

A I believe it was this spot (indicating). 

Q Y/hero did the shooting take place? 

A Up across there (indicating); like this, this way 

(indicating); inside. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: The witness indicates a point 
towards the lower left-hand corner of the page, approxi¬ 
mately between the contour lines marked 30 and 40, and 
near the lire which apparently marks a barbed wire fence, 
GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Hay I ask one othor question? 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Was that inside or outside of 
camp? 

A Inside camp. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Nothing further. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: Nothing further. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Witness is excusod. 

(Y/itness excused.) 

EDWARD NORMANDY 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, boing 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyor) V/hat is your name? 

A My name is Edward Normandy. 

Q Whore d-o you live? 
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A San Fernando, Pampanga. 

Q In 1942 were you in Cabanatuan prison camp? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q In which camp were you first? 

A In 1942 I came from Camp O'Donnell to Camp No, 1 
at Cabanatuan. 

Q When did you arrive at Camp No. 1? 

A Sometino in the latter part of May or first part 

of Junej I don't romenber the date exactly. 

Q During the time that you were at Camp No. 1 in what 
building were you quartered? 

A The first building that I was quartered in was 
number 69 way at the other end of the compound. 

Q Will you explain to the Commission what water was 
available? 

A For the first two days we had practically no water 
at all. After the first two days, for the next five days, 
wo had no water whatsoever. In the morning about 5 or 6 
o'clock, there used to be a detail of 8 or 9 men loaded 
down with canteens, lined up at the water spigot waiting 
all day trying to get water. But we had no water for 
five days then, 

Q Do you know whether there was a water supply avail¬ 
able at tho camp? 

A Yes, sir, there was, 

Q How do you know that? 

A Because a friend of nine, Mr, Corbett, was working 
at the pump house and he said there was plenty of water, 
but the Japanoso used to cut it off all tho tino. 
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Q Do you remember a boy at the camp v/ho had sinus 
trouble? 

A Yes, he was right across the aisle from no, 

Q Will you explain what happened to him? 

A Ho went to sick report for three or four day? in 
succession. The doctors tried to got him into the area 
which we call tho hospital area, 

Q Which doctors? 

A There was Dr, Long and a few more doctors, 

Q /iccrican doctors? 

A Yes, /jsorican doctors, 

Q What happened? 

A The Japanese would not allow him to go over thoro 
because they claimed there wore too many men in there 
already, so he was forced to return to the barracks. 

The doctors done what they could for him, but one night at 
about 3 o'clock in the morning he died of sinus trouble| 
he choked io death, 

Q Do yuu remember about when that was? 

A That must have been sometime around June 5th, sir, 

Q Subsequently, were you transferred to Camp No, 3? 

A Yes, sir. On July 6th all tho civilians in my 

group were taken to Camp No, 3» 

Q Did you witness any executions at Camp No, 3? 

A No, sir, I did not, but I saw tho graves of four 

men v/ho had been shot there, 

Q How did you know that? 

A Tho grave v/as close to the gate which we used to 

go down to the rivor to take a bath. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: That docs not rtoan they were shot 
because he saw the graves. 

'CAPTAIN CALYER; I an trying to ascertain th.it* 

Q (By Captain Calyor) How do you know they we cq shot? 

A Because the other boys in the compound told is that 

when they first opened the comp, in the latter par. of 
May, those boys tried to get out to get sone supplies and 
they were caught on the v/ay back and shot. 

Q What was your experience at Canp No, 3? 

A Sir? 

Q What was your experience at Canp No. 3? 

A It was about the sane as at Canp No. 1. It was in 

terrible shape. 

Q What was the condition of your health? 

A I was in very bad shape then. I was tied up with 

rheunatisn, sir. 

Q Were you forced to work? 

A They tried to make no work, but I could not work so 
I was narked quarters, but thoy wouldn't allow nc to stay 
in quarters. The Japanese had issued orders that every¬ 
body had to be out of the quarters all day long. So I 
was forced to lay on the ground, although it was the 
rainy season, until one day I appealed to Dr. Long, and 
through sono way he managed to get ne back into the 
quarters in the daytime. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You nay cross examine, 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutonant Nataupsky) What did you do before 
you were taken prisoner of war by the Japanese? 


u 
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A Sir? 

Q What did you do before you v/ore taken prisoner of 
war by the Japanese? What position did you hold? 

A I was chief of the nochanical department for the 
Panpanga Bus Company. 

Q Wore you in the army? 

A No, sir. 

Q What wore your duties with this bus company? 

A Chief of the nochanical department, sir, 

Q Were you a mechanic yourself? 

A Yes, I am. 

Q Did you yourself actually work on those motor 

vehicles? 

A I did, yos, sir. 

Q Did you always work on the motor vehicles? 

A Always for the last 30 years, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: He has testified that he was a 
mechanic, that he worked on vehicles. I do not see what 
this line of questioning has to do with it now. If you 
want to sot this up for something else, well, all right, 
LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: This man claims that he had 
rheumatism and could not do any work in the camp, yet ho 
was able to handle a civilian job, as a mechanic, which 
requires a nan to get down sometimes underneath a vehicle, 
and a case of rheumatism just doesn't happen overnight. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right, go ahead. 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Were you there at the 
camp when the soldier died bocauso of choking? 

A Yos, sir, ho died right across the aisle from mo, 
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in barracks nunbcr 69# 

Q Did an American Army doctor cone in to examine him 
to sec if he was dead? 

A In the morning. 

Q Were you there? 

A Yes. 

Q Did he give the cause of death? 

A Yes, he said the boy had choked to death. 

Q Did he say why he choked to death? 

A He said it was sinus trouble, sir. 

Q Do you know the name of that man? 

A I don't recollect. 

Q You say he was sleeping right across from you? 

A Yos, sir, 

LIEUTENANT IJATAUPSKY: No further questions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything furthor by the Commission? 
(No response.) 

CA PTAIN CALYER: May I just straighton out one point, 

sir? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Yes. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Mr. Normandy, how long after 

you had been working as a mechanic was it that you got to 
Camp No, 3? 

A I didn't catch that question, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. Will you with¬ 
draw the question? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Yes, sir. That is all I have. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Witness excused. 

(Witness excused.) 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: Will you mark these exhibits, 
please, 

(Statements marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibits 412 to 417. in¬ 
clusive, for identification.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I had one 
other witness subpoenaed on this case, but they have been 
unable to find him. Since that time we have had him sub¬ 
poenaed again, but he has moved, and we do not have his 
address. Therefore, we have been unable to produce him. 

If the Commission please, at this timo the Prosecu¬ 
tion wishes to offer into evidence several groups of state¬ 
ments referring to various matters in connection with 
Cabanatuan. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: How many groups in all? 

CAPTAIN CALYERs There are four. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: How many statements? 

CAPTAIN CALYERs There are 19 statements in all. 

The first group is statements referring to general condi¬ 
tions and specific instances at Cabanatuan camps. The 
second group refers specifically to medical conditions in 
the comp. The third group refers to executions at Camp 
Ho. 1, and the fourth refors to executions at Camp No, 3. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Is this additional testimony to 
what we have already had? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Some of it would be merely corrobora¬ 
tive. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We don’t want any statements that 
are not over and above the testimony wo have already had. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: The difficulty with all of those is 










thrTt the statements were taken at a time when it was rurt 
known for what purpose they would bo used, and in many 
instances there is material in them that would be corro¬ 
borative and other material that would not be, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I wish you would take a look at 
them and submit then this afternoon. We don't want them 
unless it gives something new to the case, V/e have had a 
number of witnesses here from Cabanatuan. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I realize that. These have already 
been cut from a group of approximately 75 statements that 
we originally had, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Well, take another look at them. 

Major Skeen, have you had a look at these statements? 

MAJOR SKEEN: I believe we have had copies of them, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Is there any part of them that you 
desire to read in? 

MAJOR SKEEN: I personally haven't looked at them, 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSICY: I have looked at them, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Are there any parts of these state¬ 
ments that you desire? 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: No, I have no objection if 
counsel for the Prosecution wishes to introduce them, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Y/hat about the Defense? Is there 
anything in the statements that you want to call attention 
to? 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSICY: If they do introduce then and 
they are accepted into evidence, then there arc a few things 
I may want to call the Commission's attention to? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will take then up later on. 
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thfTt the state wonts were taken at a tine when it was nsrt 
known for what purpose they would bo used, and in many 
instances there is material in then that would be corro¬ 
borative and other material that would not be. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I wish you would take a look at 
them and subnit then this afternoon. Wo don't want them 
unless it gives something, now to the case. We have had a 
number of witnesses here from Cabanatuan. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I realize that. These have already 
been cut from a group of approximately 75 statements that 
we originally had, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Well, take another look at then. 

Major Skeen, have you had a look at these statements? 

MAJOR SKEEN: I believe we have had copies of thorn. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Is there any part of them that you 
desire to read in? 

MAJOR SKEEN: I personally haven't looked at them. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: I have looked at them, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Are there any parts of these state¬ 
ments that you desire? 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: No, I have no objection if 
counsel for the Prosecution wishes to introduce them. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What about the Defense? Is there 
anything in the statements that you want to call attention 
to? 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: If they do introduce then and 
they are accepted into evidence, then there arc a fov; things 
I may want to call the Commission's attention to? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will take then up lator on. 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: So that the record nay not be con¬ 
fused, r.ay I request that the numbers placed on those thus 
far bo removed, and wo will put numbers on them 1: proper 
order when they are resubmitted? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. 

(Prosecution Exhibits No, 412- 
417 for identiflcatu n wore 
withdrawn.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER; That, sir, concludes the tertinony 
on Cabonatuan with the exception of these statements. 

CAPTAIN RAFF: Sir, the Prosecution desires to pro¬ 
ceed under Specification 19, commonly called the torture 
of Dr. Cullen. 

GILBERT ISBAM CULLEN 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was oxanined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Raff) Will you please state your full 
name, ago and nationality? 

A Gilbert Isbam Cullen; about 68 — 67 or 68 years 
old, and I am an American. 

Q Doctor, sit back comfortably in the choir and talk 
to the Commission in response to my questions, 

A Do you wish me to stand up, sir? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: No, you just sit back and relax, 

Q (By Captain Raff) What is your profession? 

A Well, I am in the United States Public Health Ser¬ 

vice and also the medical department of the army now; 
physician and surgeon. 

Q For how long have you been such? 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: So that the record may not be con¬ 
fused, nay I request that the numbers placed on these thus 
far be removed, and wo will put numbers on them i: proper 
order when they are resubmitted? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. 

(Prosecution Exhibits No. 412- 
417 for identificatD n wore 
withdrawn.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: That, sir, concludes the tortinony 
on Cabanatuan with the exception of these statements, 

CAPTAIN RAFF: Sir, the Prosecution desiros to pro¬ 
ceed under Specification 19, commonly called the torture 
of Dr, Cullen. 

GILBERT ISBAM CULLEN 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Raff) Will you please state your full 
name, ago and nationality? 

A Gilbert Isbar.1 Cullen| about 68 — 67 or 68 years 
old, and I am an American. 

Q Doctor, sit back comfortably in the chair and talk 
to the Commission in response to my questions, 

A Do you wish mo to stand up, sir? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: No, you just sit back and rolax. 

Q (By Captain Raff) What is your profession? 

A Well, I am in the United States Public Health Ser¬ 

vice and also the medical department of the army now$ 
physician and surgeon, 

Q For how long have you been such? 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: So that the record nay not be con¬ 
fused, nay I request that the numbers placed on these thus 
far be removed, and wo will put numbers on them i: proper 
order when they are resubmitted? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. 

(Prosecution Exhibits No, 412- 
417 for identificatD n wore 
withdrawn.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: That, sir, concludes the tertimony 
on Cabanatuan with the exception of these statements. 

CAPTAIN RAFF: Sir, the Prosecution desires to pro¬ 
ceed under Specification 19, commonly called the torture 
of Dr, Cullen. 

GILBERT I SB All CULLEN 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Raff) Will you please state your full 
name, age and nationality? 

A Gilbert Isbam Cullen; about 68 — 67 or 68 years 
old, and I an an American, 

Q Doctor, sit back comfortably in the chair and talk 
to the Commission in response to my questions, 

A Do you wish me to stand up, sir? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: No, you just sit back and rolax. 

Q (By Captain Raff) What is your profession? 

A Well, I am in the United States Public Hoalth Ser¬ 

vice and also the medical department of the army now; 
physician and surgeon. 

Q For how long have you boen such? 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: So that the record nay not be con¬ 
fused, ray I request that the numbers placed on those thus 
far be renovod, and wo will put numbers on then i' proper 
order when they are resubmitted? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. 

(Prosecution Exhibits No, 412- 
417 for identificatD n wore 
withdrawn.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: That, sir, concludes the tortinony 
on Cabonatuan with the exception of these statements. 

CAPTAIN RAFF: Sir, the Prosecution desires to pro- 
coed under Specification 19, commonly called the torture 
of Dr. Cullen. 

GILBERT ISBAM CULLEN 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosocution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Raff) Will you please state your full 
name, ago and nationality? 

A Gilbert Isban Cullen; about 68 — 67 or 68 years 
old, and I an an American. 

(j Doctor, sit back comfortably in the chair and talk 
to the Commission in response to my questions, 

A Do you wish me to stand up, sir? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: No, you just sit back and rolax. 

Q (By Captain Raff) What is your profession? 

A Well, I an in the United States Public Health Ser¬ 

vice and also the medical department of tho army now; 
physician and surgeon, 

Q For how long have you been such? 
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fused, nay I request that the nunbers placed on these thus 
far be renovod, and wo will put numbers on then i: proper 
order when they are resubmitted? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. 

(Prosecution Exhibits No, 412- 
417 for identificatu .n wore 
withdrawn.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: That, sir, concludes the tortinony 
on Cabonatuan with the exception of these statements, 

CAPTAIN RAFF; Sir, the Prosecution desires to pro¬ 
ceed under Specification 19, commonly callod the torture 
of Dr, Cullen. 

GILBERT I SB All CULLEN 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Raff) Will you please state your full 
name, ago and nationality? 

A Gilbert Isbam Cullen; about 68 — 67 or 68 years 
old, and I am an American, 

C) Doctor, sit back comfortably in the chair and talk 
to the Commission in response to my questions, 

A Do you v/ish mo to stand up, sir? 

GENERAL DONOVAN; No, you Just sit back and relax. 

Q (By Captain Raff) What is your profession? 

A Well, I am in the United States Public Health Ser¬ 

vice and also the medical department of the army now; 
physician and surgeon, 

Q For how long have you been such? 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: So that the record nay not be con¬ 
fused, r.ay I request that the numbers placed on these thus 
far be removed, and wo will put numbers on them i: propor 
order when they are resubmitted? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right, 

(Prosecution Exhibits No, 412- 
417 for identificatu n wore 
withdrawn.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: That, sir, concludes the tortinony 
on Cabenatuan with the exception of these statements, 

CAPTAIN RAFF: Sir, the Prosecution desires to pro¬ 
ceed under Specification 19, commonly called the torturo 
of Dr, Cullen, 

GILBERT ISBAM CULLEN 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, v/as examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Raff) Will you please state your full 
name, age and nationality? 

A Gilbert Isbam Cullen; about 68 — 6 7 or 68 years 
old, and I am an American, 

Q Doctor, sit back comfortably in the chair and talk 
to the Commission in response to my questions, 

A Do you wish no to stand up, sir? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: No, you just sit back and rolax, 

Q (By Captain Raff) What is your profession? 

A Well, I am in the United States Public Health Ser¬ 

vice and also the medical department of the amy now; 
physician and surgeon, 

Q For how long have you been such? 
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CAPTAIN CALYERs So that the record nay not be con¬ 
fused, nay I request that the numbers placed on these thus 
far bo removed, and wo will put numbers on then 1 : proper 
order when they are resubnitted? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. 

(Prosecution Exhibit* No, 412- 
417 for identificatD n wore 
withdrawn.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: That, sir, concludes the tortinony 
on Cabanatuan with the exception of these statements. 

CAPTAIN RAFF: Sir, the Prosecution desires to pro- 
coed under Specification 19, connonly called the torture 
of Dr. Cullen. 

GILBERT ISBAM CULLEN 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was exanined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Raff) Will you please state your full 
nane, ago and nationality? 

A Gilbert Isban Cullen; about 68 — 67 or 68 years 
old, and I an an American, 

(j Doctor, sit back comfortably in the chair and talk 
to the Commission in response to my questions, 

A Do you wish mo to stand up, sir? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: No, you just sit back and rolax. 

Q (By Captain Raff) What is your profession? 

A Well, I am in the United States Public Health Ser¬ 

vice and also the medical department of the army now; 
physician and surgeon, 

Q For how long have you been such? 
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A Since 1898. 

Q Where do you rosido, Doctor? 

A My official residenoo is Iloilo, Iloilo Province, 

Panay, P. I. 

Q The street address? 

A 735 Matapang, Quiapo. In Iloilo it is No, 270 

Mandurriao; I have two addresses, 

Q Now, in the beginning of 1942, Dr, Cullen, where were 
you living? 

A In 1942? 

Q Yes. 

A That is right. I was at my residence up to the 16th 
of April, about 6 o f clock in the morning, of 1942 — 

Q Now, where was that? 

A Iloilo; 270 Mandurriao. 

q That is on the Island of Panay, is that correct? 

A Yes, City of Iloilo, Province of Iloilo, Panay, P, I. 

Q Were you interned by tho Japanese in April of 1942? 

A Yes, sir, I was. 

Q When? 

A On the 16th of April, 1942, about 6:30 in tho morning 

or between that and 7 o f clock in the morning I was in the 
house of Mr. William Groenbaun, in Las Pas, which is a 
part of Iloilo, and I reported to the Japanese officer 
who came there with four soldiers. I reported to him for 
registration. I was told to remain there in the house; 
also in the yard. We romained there with four others 
until the 19th of April, when a Japanese officer came and 
took us out to Jaro, which is a town in Iloilo, threo or 
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four kilometers from Iloilo City, and I remained there 
until the 29th, April 29th, when we were taken down to the 
provincial prison in Iloilo# 

Q Go ahead. 

A I was confined in there, in cell number 6, from the 
29th of April until the 5th of May, when I was transferred 
to cell number 2# Remained there in cell number 2 until, 

I think, the 2nd of January, 194-3. That is my best recol¬ 
lection# I have no memorandum of that that I made at the 
time, so it is purely from memory# 

Q Now, Dr# Cullen, while you were in the provincial 
jail in Iloilo City, wore you tortured by the Japanoso? 

A Yes, sir# 

Q Do you recall or can you recall the date? 

A When they began? 

Q Yes. 

A The 16th of May, 194-2, just after breakfast, early 

in the morning — I don’t remember the hour# 

Q For how long a period were you tortured? 

A V/oll, my recolloction is that it was the best part of 
the day, because the way I fix that is that after — some 
time after noon they brought mo over some lunch# That was 
after noon, and I know that thoy kopt me quite a while 

after that, but it was very hard to estimate how long it 

was# 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just ask the witness what happonod, 
will you? 

Q (By Captain Raff) What happonod? 

CAPTAIN RAFF: May I ask this question first: Who 
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tortured you, if you know? 

THE WITNESS: Well, I didn't know who they were, but 
Japanese soldiers. 

Q (By Captain Raff) What happoned? 

A All I know is that I didn't recognize then i ? tho 
Japanese from Iloilo, who I knew nost of then, ha ng 
been the doctor for then for 15 or 20 years. 

Q Now, toll us, Doctor, what happened to you? 

A Well, I will have to do the best I can with ny 
nenoryj that is four years ago. 

Q Your best recollection is good enough. 

A The first thing when I went in they asked nc ny nano 
and where I was born and where I had gone to school. At 
first they asked ne that, and they asked no what I had 
done, and a lot of questions like that that I can't renonbor 
now. Then the inquisitor said, "Nov/, be very careful and 
tell the truth. Don't tell any lies," to which I answered 
that I would tell the truth because I had no reason to 
tell any lies. 

At that tine, about that nonent, tho first thing I 
received was a blow right across here with — as noar as 
I can renenbor — a club, a little snaller than a baseball 
bat. * 

CAPTAIN RAFF: Will the record please indicate tho 
right abdonen. 

THE WITNESS: The blow v/as right hore, practically 
over this point, that is the anatonlcal location, whoro 
the right iliac — that v/as given to no by a nan who was 
standing — I was in this position and he was standing right 
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tortured you, if you know? 

THE WITNESS: Well, I didn't know v/ho they were, but 
Japanese soldiers. 

Q (By Captain Raff) What happened? 

A All I know is that I didn't recognize then i i the 
Japanese from Iloilo, who I knew nost of then, ha ng 
been the doctor for then for 15 or 20 years. 

Q Now, tell us, Doctor, what happened to you? 

A Well, I will have to do the best I can with r.y 
nenory; that is four years ago. 

Q Your best recollection is good enough. 

A The first thing when I went in they asked nc ny nano 
and where I was born and where I had gone to school. At 
first they asked no that, and they asked no what I had 
done, and a lot of questions like that that I can't renenber 
now. Then the inquisitor said, "Now, be very careful and 
tell the truth. Don't tell any lies," to which I answered 
that I would tell the truth because I had no roason to 
tell any lies. 

At that tine, about that nonont, the first thing I 
received was a blow right across here with — as near as 
I can renenber — ji club, a little smaller than a baseball 
bat. 

CAP.TAIN RAFF: Will the record please indicate the 
right abdonen. 

THE WITNESS: The blow was right hero, practically 
ovor this point, that is the anatomical location, whore 
the right iliac — that was given to no by a nan who v/as 
standing — I was in this position and ho was standing right 









about here, and he struck no across no here and knocked ne 
down. Well, I fell far enough to hit that screen over 
there and then I hit the floor. Then he gave no elite a 
hard kick with a very heavy boot right about here and told 
ne to get up, which I did, as soon as I could. Then they 
proceeded to ask ne sono other questions. In a vc: y few 
moments I was given another blow, sonewheros on ny body. 

I don't rononber whore it was, but it was back here sono- 
wheres, and they kept that up practically all the tine 
that I was being questioned, with an occasional slap or 
fist. 

Q Nov/, v/as there any torture v/ith respect to your 
hands, do you recall? 

A Yes, particularly ny loft hand and this, this 
finger here, you can see where it was broken and dis¬ 
located by a blow. These fingers were nearly all dis¬ 
located this way, and this thumb was dislocated across 
here. This little finger was broken in two places and 
dislocated here. My other fingers on ny other hand, par¬ 
ticularly this one, they were dislocated or fractured and 
all bruised with either this sane club or another one? 

I don't renenbor if it was the sane one or not. 

Q During all this tine they were questioning you, is 
that right? 

A They wore questioning and talking to no, asking me 
about military information of the American forces and 
whore they were located, and how many there were and what 
they were doing and what their customs wore, and genoral 
questions of that nature. Then they got down to wanting 
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about hero, and he struck no across ne here and. knocked me 
down. Well, I fell far enough to hit that screen over 
there and then I hit the floor. Then he gave ne c:ite a 
hard kick with a very heavy boot right about here and told 
ne to get up, which I did, as soon as I could. Then they 
proceeded to ask ne some other questions. In a vci / few 
moments I was given another blow, sonewheres on ny body. 

I don’t renenber whore it was, but it was back hore some- 
wheros, and they kept that up practically all the tine 
that I was being questioned, with an occasional slap or 
fist. 

Q Nov/, was there any torture v/ith respect to your 
hands, do you recall? 

A Yes, particularly ny left hand and this, this 
finger hero, you can see v/here it v/as broken and dis¬ 
located by a blow. These fingers were nearly all dis¬ 
located this way, and this thunb was dislocated across 
here. This little finger was broken in two places and 
dislocated here. My other fingers on ny other hand, par¬ 
ticularly this one, they were dislocated or fractured and 
all bruised with either this sane club or another one| 

I don't renenber if it was the sono one or not, 

Q During all this tine they were questioning you, is 
that right? 

A They were questioning and talking to no, asking ne 
about military information of the /an or icon forces and 
where thoy were located, and how many there were and what 
they wore doing and what their customs woro, and general 
questions of that nature. Then they got down to wanting 
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to know who it was that was doing sono broadcasting just 
before the — a few days before the Japanese cane in, 
that is the l6th of April. They wanted to know who he was 
and where he was and what he was and what he did and all 
about hin, I told hin that I didn’t know; I couldn’t give 
then any infomation. 

Then thoy wanted to know about the nilitary inforna- 
tion of the Anerican forces, where thoy were located, 
how many there were and so on. I told then I didn’t know 
where they wore located and I didn’t know exactly how 
nany there were, that I had had no connection with thon 
whatsoever and I hadn’t been to Whore thoy were supposed 
to be, and I hadn’t heard recently where they were. 

Whereupon ho said, "Well, you were actively con¬ 
nected with the nilitary forces, the nilitary people at 
the tine of the attack here on Iloilo." I said, "No, sir, 
I haven’t had any connection with the V/ar Departnont or 
the nilitary organization for about 40 years." 

I can’t just renenber when it was, but if I could 
get it in ny records I could tell you exactly, but I think 
it was about i.902, that is ny recollection, about the 
niddle of thd year. 


(2 photographs narked Proso- 
cution Exhibits No. 412 .and 
413 for identification.) 






Q Doctor Cullen, might I Interrupt you for a moment to 
ask you whether you received any injuries to your legs at 
that time? 

A Yes, I received very decided injuries. A little bit 
later — I was coming to that later. 

Q I wish you would keep right on ’• the torture, just 
what they did to you. 

A A little bit later, after a good deal of this beating 
and twisting my hands around and twisting my legs around, 
and my feet and my arms, a little bit later they tied me 
up. I think they had a bed staAding up on end, if I remem¬ 
ber right. I might be mistaken about that. They tied me 
up, sir, with my thumbs like this (demonstrating), and 
around with a small rope like a cord. I was suspended by 
my thumbs. I was later suspended by my big toes. And 
during that time I had continuous beatings. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like to find out how they 
suspended him by his thumbs. 

Q (By Captain Raff) Will you explain a little more in 
detail the method they used to suspend you by your thumbs? 

A They put them together like that (demonstrating), and 
took a small rope like a clothes line, and tied around 
there, and tied it, pulled it tight, and put it over a 
cross piece like that (indicating) and pulled me up. 

Q Were your feet off the ground? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How long were your feet off the ground at that time? 

A I don't know, maybe a foot or two. I didn't look 
down, but I imagine. 






Q Doctor Cullen, might I interrupt you for a moment to 
ask you whether you received any injuries to your legs at 
that time? 

A Yes, I received very decided injuries. A little bit 
later — I was coming to that later. 

Q I wish you would keep right on the torture, Just 
what they did to you, 

A A little bit later, after a good deal of this beating 
and twisting my hands around and twisting my legs around, 
and my feet and my arms, a little bit later they tied me 
up, I think they had a bed staAding up on end, if I remem¬ 
ber right. I might be mistaken about that. They tied me 
up, sir, with my thumbs like this (demonstrating), and 
around with a small rope like a cord. I was suspended by 
my thumbs. I was later suspended by my big toes. And 
during that time I had continuous beatings. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like to find out how they 
suspended him by his thumbs. 

Q (By Captain Raff) Will you explain a little more in 
detail the method they used to suspend you by your thumbs? 

A They put them together like that (demonstrating), and 
took a small rope like a clothes line, and tied around 
there, and tied it, pulled it tight, and put it over a 
cross piece like that (indicating) and pulled me up, 

Q Were your feet off the ground? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q How long were your feet off the ground at that time? 

A I don't know, maybe a foot or two. I didn't look 
down, but I imagine. 
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Q Go ahead. 

A And during that time they were asking more questions 
about radio and about broadcasting and about messag* s that 
wero sent, and about the Americans — that is, the American 
forces. 

Q Now, Doctor Cullen, will you just explain a In tie 
more the injuries which you sustained to your legs? 

A Well, then later I was tied up by my legs — by my 
big toes, the same way, and also about that time — I don't 
remember exactly — about that time they did something to 
the big toenail of this foot (indicating). They either 
pulled it loose, lifted it up, or pulled it loose, or did 
something. I didn't see what they were doing. The pain 
was most intense. All the time they were asking me the 
name of this man who was supposed to be breadcasting a few 
days before, the 16th of April, before the invasion, and 
they would ask me, "Do you remember now who that was?" 

And then there would be something else done which was caus¬ 
ing more intense pain. 

Now this big toenail, in growing, grows thick instead 
of growing out, and it grows so every few months I have to 
file it down, because otherwise it gets so thick it is 
painful pressing against my shoe. 

Q I believe you started to say you were suspended by 
your toes, is that correct? Just explain how that was done. 
A The seme as the thumbs; down around like this (demon¬ 
strating), drawn tight, and then the rope forced up and I 
was suspended. 

Q But your head was hanging down off the ground? 


A About that far, more or less (indicating). 

Q About a foot, or a foot and a half? 

A About a foot and a half or two feet. 

Q Were your hands tied at that time? 

A I think they wore tied behind me. 

Q I show you Prosecution's Exhibit marked for identifi¬ 
cation 418 and ask you if you can identify that photograph? 
A Yes, sir; this was made at the photo laboratory of 
the Signal Corps at the Rotunda, and it was taken on the 
request of Mr. A. C. Watson, who came here from Washington 
to make the investigation. 

Q What does it show, Doctor? 

A He made this with a number of other photographs the 
same size, 

Q What does it show? 

A It shows here the condition of my toe here and some 
inflammation that was still present around my ankle. 

Q Does that show an injury that you received to your 
left foot as a result of the torture you have described? 

A Yes, sir; and I still feel the effects from it very 
decidedly. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: When was that photograph taken? 
CAPTAIN RAFF: About 23 July 1945. 

THE WITNESS: About the middle of July last year. 

- \ 

I don't remember the exact date, but it was about the 
middle of July. 

CAPTAIN RAFF: The record will please show that I 
have offored it for identification, Exhibit 412, instead 
of 418. I offer in evidence this exhibit. 












A About that far, more or 
Q About a foot, or a foot 

A About a foot and a half 

Q Were your hands tied at 
A I think they were tied behind me. 

Q I show you Prosecution's Exhibit marked for identifi¬ 
cation 418 and ask you if you can identify that photograph? 
A Yes, sir; this was made at the photo laboratory of 
the Signal Corps at the Rotunda, and it was taken on the 
request of Mr. A. C. Watson, who came here from Washington 
to make the investigation. 

Q What does it show, Doctor? 

A He made this with a number of other photographs the 
same size, 

Q What does it show? 

A It shows here the condition of my toe here and some 
inflammation that was still present around my ankle. 

Q Does that show an injury that you received to your 
left foot as a result of the torture you have described? 

A Yes, sir; and I still feel the effects from it very 
decidedly. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: When was that photograph taken? 
CAPTAIN RAFF: About 23 July 1945. 

THE WITNESS: About the middle of July last year. 

\ 

I don't remember the exact date, but it was about the 
middle of July. 

CAPTAIN RAFF: The record will please show that I 
have offered it for identification, Exhibit 412, instead 
of 418, I offer in evidence this exhibit. 
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MAJOR SKEEN: As to this exhibit, the Defense thinks 

it is immaterial — it is entirely immaterial with the 

witness here present on the stand, — and I see no reason 

for putting this and similar exhibits into the reoord. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: This exhibit will be accepted. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 412 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Raff) I show you Prosecution's Exhibit 
413, Doctor Cullen, and ask if you can identify that? 

A This was a photograph taken at the same time, the 
same date, and it shows the injury done more to this hand 
(indicating left hand). This hand, it shows that I can 
close it without any trouble. This is my right hand. 

The same way I can do the fingers separately, because this 
hand was not treated as brutally as the left hand (indicat¬ 
ing). This is as far as I can close the left hand (indi¬ 
cating), 

Q Is that as a result of the torturing? 

A As a result of hammering and mistreatment, and be¬ 
cause they were dislocated. 

CAPTAIN RAFF: I offer this in evidence, Exhibit 413. 
MAJOR SKEEN: Same objection, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: It is accepted. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 413 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

THE WITNESS: These fingers are the same individually. 
I can't put them down the way I can with the others. 

Q (By Captain Raff) Now, Doctor Cullen, after the 
torturing that you have described were you returnod to your 
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ooll? 

A Quite awhile afterwards, but I don't remember that, 
beoauee during this time I think that I became mere cr less 
unconscious two cr three times, fainting. There are periods 
I den't remember clearly, and I don* t remember hew I was 
taken back to the cell, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will have a ten-minute reoess, 
(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: 81r, all members cf the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with four members cf the 
Defense Counsel. The Prosecution are present and ready to 
proceed, 

Q (By Captain Raff) Doctor Cullen, did you knew a Mr. 
Walter Savl? 

A Yes, sir; very well, Indeed; slnoe about 1912 I have 
known him very well. He and his family had been patients 
cf mine until his family went to Europe. 

Q, Doctor t was he in the same prison as you, at the same 
time? 

A Yes, sir; he was in the adjoining oell. He was in 
the Cell No. 1 with Mr. James H 0 dfcrd. I was in No. 2. 
CAPTAIN RAFF: You may cress examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Skeen) Do you knew what Japanese unit it 
was that held you in custody — wnat unit cf the Japanese 
Army? 

A What Japanese unit it was, you say? 


Q Yes. 
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A No, sir, I do not. 

Q Do you know whether they were part of the troops 
which landed on Panay? 

A I didn't catch that. 

Q Do you know whether they were part of the troops 
which landed on Panay? 

A All I know is as far as they knew, they were not 
Japanese from Iloilo. I didn't recognize any of them as 
being Japanese from Iloilo that I have known. 

Q Do you know whether they were Japanese Military Police 
or not? 

A No, sir, I do not. 

Q Are you able to describe the uniform that they were 
wearing? 

A Well, they were ordinary Japanese soldiers' uniforms, 
like the others. I didn't notice anything especially dis¬ 
tinctive in any of them. 

Q Did you notice any kind of insignia? 

A Any armbands or anything else? No, I don't remember 
if I did or not. I don't recall now if I did or not, 

MAJOR SKEEN: No further questions. 

CAPTAIN RAFF: Nothing further. 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Donovan) Doctor, I would like to know 
how long you were suspended when they held you up by your 
thumbs. 

A Pardon me? I didn't quite catch that. 

Q How long were you suspended? 

A Well, I wouldn't like to say, because I know it seems 
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A No, sir, I do not. 

Q Do you know whether they were part of the troops 
which landed on Panay? 

A I didn't catch that. 

Q Do you know whether they were part of the troops 
which landed on Panay? 

A All I know is as far as they knew, they were not 
Japanese from Iloilo. I didn't recognize any of them as 
being Japanese from Iloilo that I have known. 

Q Do you know whether they were Japanese Military Police 
or not? 

A No, sir, I do not. 

Q Are you able to describe the uniform that they were 
wearing? 

A Well, they were ordinary Japanese soldiers' uniforms, 
like the others. I didn't notice anything especially dis¬ 
tinctive in any of them. 

Q Did you notice any kind of insignia? 

A Any armbands or anything else? No, I don't remember 
if I did or not. I don't recall now if I did or not, 

MAJOR SKEEN: No further questions. 

CAPTAIN RAFF: Nothing further. 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Donovan) Doctor, I would like to know 
how long you were suspended when they held you up by your 
thumbs. 

A Pardon me? I didn't quite catch that. 

Q How long were you suspended? 

A Well, I wouldn't like to say, because I know it seems 
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very much longer than It probably was. I was suspended by 
my thumbs, then by my toes, and then by my ankles. My 
ankles were very much longer than the others. 

Q Give us an estimate how long by your thumbs — one 
or fifteen minutes. 

A It may have been an hour. By ny ankles It might 
have boon twice that long, because I was suspended by my 
ankles very much longer than the others. 

Q How long were you suspended by your toes? 

A Well, about the same as my thumbs, if I remember 
correctly. 

Q How much was that, about an hour? 

A About an hour, although it seemed very much longer 
than it was. It was very hard under those conditions to 
estimate nearly correctly just the length of time. 

Q Where were your hands when you were suspended by 
your toes and ankles? Where were your hands? 

A My recollection is that they were behind me, tied. 

Q Was your head touching the floor? 

A No, sir. 

Q How far was your head from the floor? 

A About the distance of about a foot; maybe two feet. 

It was well clear of the floor. In fact, it might have 
been that far (indicating). 

Q (By General Valdes) You said they pulled the nail 
of your toe. Did they pull both nails on both big toes? 

A Only the nail of this big toe on the left foot. 

Q Will you kindly show it to the Commission? 

A Yes, sir (removing shoe and sock and displaying foot). 






*s 
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This has been filed down not very long ago, so it is not 
nearly as thick as it gets. 

May I come around? 

Q Just walk out front, Doctor. 

A (Witness leaves witness stand and advances before the 
Commission.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. 

GENERAL VALDES: Thank you, Doctor Cullen. 

THE WITNESS: Not at all, sir (returning to witness 
stand.) 

Q (By General Valdes) Did you receive any other physical 
injuries in addition to what you have already described 
before the Commission? 

A Yes, sir. I received here, when I was suspended by 
my ankles, I received considerable injuries, from here down 
to here (indicating), and also injuries to my feet, both 
feet, which has resulted in a very severe neuritis of 
both feet which has lasted until now, though now it is 
only half, from here forward (indicating). This neuritis 
causes me to have considerable pain whenever I try to step 
this way (indicating) on the front half of my foot, and it 
is a continuous aching or pain at all times up until now. 

And here on this leg I have the signs of where the 
rope was around here (indicating), and by the way they 
were hanging me the rope was slipped up and down, this way, 
and took all the skin and some of the tissue off both sides. 
This leg is worse than the othor one (indicating); this is 
still under treatment every two days. I left the dressing 
off this morning in case the Commission wished to see it. 
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This was the skin where I was burned (indicating), 

I don't know just how; I don't know whether it was burned 
with a candle or gasoline, alcohol, or what. It was burned 
by something which I didn't see. That is still under treat¬ 
ment, ever since that time, the 16th of May, 1942, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Thank you, 

THE WITNESS: Do you care to see this? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. 

THE WITNESS: There was a photograph made of this at 
the same time the other photograph was made. 

Q (By General Donovan) You say it was burned by whom? 

A By one of the Japanese; I don't know which one. 

Q What about the food while you were confined? 

A The food? 

Q Yes. 

A About the first month we were allowed to have our 
families or friends bring us some food, and after that it 
was cut off so absolutely no food, medicine, or anything, 
was allowed in; nothing was allowed in. We were allowed 
about that much (indicating) polished cooked rice. Some 
days some water which was from a dirty, filthy well next 
to the prison. 

Q What was your age at the time of these tortures? 

A That was about four years ago. 

Q About 64? 

A Yes, sir, about that. I have no papers to prove my 
age at all. I loft home when I was quite young and have 
been away most of the time. 

Q As a result of these torturings do you consider 
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yourself more disabled than before? 

A In both legs and In both knees the functions of these 
legs is very much reduced up until now, and also t e func¬ 
tion of both knees. If I squat down it is only with a 
great deal of pain and difficulty that I can rise ' o, and 
this was not that way before that, because I could :.o it 
without any difficulty whatsoever. 

The same way with my knees. I have to be very care¬ 
ful in walking, especially in rough places where th'.re are 
stones, because if I step on one of them it causes very 
severe pain in the foot, and that is still present; like¬ 
wise from the lack of Vitamin G in the diet it affected our 
eyes. A number of us were affected, and I was affected 
very seriously. In fact, it reduced my vision about 60 
percent, affecting the lenses of the eyes because of the 
absence of Vitamin G. We got none of that at all. 

Q (By General Trudeau) Had , you any members of your 
family in Iloilo, Doctor Cullen? Had you any relatives 
at the time that you were being tortured? 

A Well, yes; the only relative I had was my wife. 

Q Was she in Iloilo? 

A Iloilo, yes, sir. 

Q Were you subjected to any mental torture in addition? 
Was anything done to your wife, or were you told anything 
would be done to your wife? 

A I was not told except by her that they threatened 
her. They didn’t tell me anything about threatening to do 
anything to her. I only know what she told me. 

Q Did they take any action against her? 
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A They just threatened if she didn’t tell the truth 

and produce ammunition and arris, they threatened to bayonet 

her* 

Q (By General Donovan) To do what? 

A They threatened to bayonet her if shn didn't tell the 
truth. 

Q (By General Trudeau) To bayonet her? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q (By General Gard) When were you released from the 
Provincial Prison? 

A On the 16th of June, 194-3 — no, no, no, no — about 
the 2nd of January, 1943. I was transferred to St. Paul's 
Hospital. That is my recollection. It was about the 2nd 
of January, after the first of the year, or around the 
first of the year, and I was in the Provincial Prison about 
nine months, and then I was transferred to St. Paul's 
Hospital in Iloilo where I was on my back for five months, 
and on the 16th of Juno, 1943, I was brought here on a 
stretcher and transferred to Santa Catalina Hospital, which 
was the hospital of Santo Tomas Internment Camp. I was 
brought on a stretcher and transferred there. I was there 
three months, approximately three months. When I left 
there I was appointed director of hygiene and sanitation 
in the camp. 

GENERAL GARD: Thank you. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Any further questions? 

CAPTAIN RAFF: No, sir. 

MAJOR SKEEN: No further questions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excusod. 
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Thank ycu, 


(Witness excused.) 

(A statement was marked prosocu- 
tlcn Exhibit Nc. 414 few Iden¬ 
tification.) 

CAPTAIN RAFF: At this time the Prosecution offers 
into evidence Exhibit 414 for identification, being the 
statement of Walter Emile Medhurst Savl. 

MAJOR SKEEN: Nc further objection. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: It Is accepted. 

(Prc8ecuticn Exhibit Nc. 414 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN RAFF: That concludes the proof cn Specifica¬ 
tion 19, sir. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I am pre¬ 
pared at this time to r Q cpen the matter of the statements 
in connection with the Cabanatuan case, if ycu wish to hear 
It. 

There is in evidence as Prosecution’s Exhibit 160, 
in connection with Camp O'Donnell a statement of Cclcnel 
William B, North. At the time that statement was offered 
I believe tnat certain parts of it were then excepted, as 
not referring to the specification cn Camp O'Donnell. 

These parts wnich refer to Cabanatuan new become pertinent, 
and I would simply request that the Commission, in its 
consideration of that exhibit, take for such probative 
value as the Commission sees fit, these parts referring to 
Cabanatuan. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That will be dene. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: In addition to that, sir, there will 
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bo just one statement that I wish to offer 


(A statement was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 415 p or lden- 
• tification.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, the state¬ 
ment that I wish to offer has just been marked as I ~osecu- 
tion's Exhibit No. 415 for identification, being tl. state¬ 
ment of Jack Cole, which is offered in connection with the 
execution at Camp No, 3 . The purpose of this is to show 
the names of the men who were killed. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: There is no further objection 
to Exhibit 415, but I would like to call the Commission's 
attention to the last paragraph. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute. 

It is accepted. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 415 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I believe, sir, we agreed that the 
last paragraph was to be deleted. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: That is right. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will take the whole thing, if 
there is something in the last paragraph that you want to 
call our attention to. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY:’ It is beyond the time, and 
counsel for the Prosecution agrees that it be deleted. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Then it has been accepted with the 
deletion. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: I would like to call the 


Commission's attention to the affidavit by William D. 
North. Both the Prosecution and the Defense could not 











agree to the entire affidavit, and on page 5, paragraph 23, 
it is definitely beyond the time element in the case at 
issue, whereby the affiant states that the things he is 
citing in this affidavit was from June 1, 1942, to October 
21, 1944, and the incidents that are stated are without 
specific dates, except that it comes within that time, 
which is much too broad. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What is the nature of that affi¬ 
davit. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Sir, this is a long statement cover¬ 
ing a number of incidents throughout the Philippines. It 
is the statement which is entitled "Japanese Atrocities 
from a Medical Standpoint." 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The exhibit will be taken for what¬ 
ever probative value it may offer and the Commission will 
take due notice of anything that may be over and above 
that period alleged in the charge. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: There is another note on that, 
and that is that a good deal of the affidavit, which was 
introduced, does not pertain to Specification 15* and was 
not agreed upon at the time the affidavit was originally 
introduced into evidence, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let's find out what you are object¬ 
ing to, specifically, and we can start from there. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: I object to the fact that on 
page 89 of the affidavit, it has nothing to do with the 
conditions at Cabanatuan. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I disagree with that, sir. Parts 
of it specifically refer to Cabanatuan, and other parts may 
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net refer tc Cabanatuan, but seme cf that is already in 
ovidence under the specification cf Camp O’Pennell. 

GENERAL DONOVAN; We will take it for whatever pro¬ 
bative value it may have. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: That concludes the testimony with 
reference tc Cabanatuan. 

The next item tc be presented is Specification Nc. 35 , 
the execution cf five Americans cn the Calumpit work detail. 
FAUSTO CARLO 8 

called as a witness cn behalf cf the Prcsecutlcn, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as fellows; 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name, 
please? 

A Yes, sir; Faustc Carles. 

Q Will you speak as loudly as you can? 

A Yes. 

Q Where dc you live? 

A Calumpit, Bulacan. 

Q Where were you living in 1942? 

A In 1942 I was the Municipal Mayer cf Calumpit, 

Bulacan. 

Q During all cf the year cf 1942 were you the Mayer? 

A Yes. 

Q, During tne whole year? 

A Yes. 

Q Were the Japanese in Calumpit in July cf 1942? 

A Yes, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN; Where is Calumpit? Will ycu point 
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it out, please? 

CAPTAIN CALYERs This is the easiest map to see it 
on, sir. It is marked there just below San Fornando, on 
the railroad. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. 

Q (By Captain Calyor) Were there American prisoners 
of war in Calumpit in July of 1942? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know what those American prisoners were doing 
at Calumpit? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What? 

A They were ordered to reconstruct the Calumpit Bridge. 

Q Will you describe very briefly the conditions under 

which they worked? 

A They were ordered to do hard work there. 

Q Repairing the bridge? 

A Yes, sir, repairing the bridge, 

Q Very generally, what was the food situation, the 

housing conditions, and so forth? 

CAPTAIN CODER: May it please the Commission, we 
object to this. It is not within the purview of the 
specification, which states only that "The brutal execu¬ 
tion of five prisoners from tho Calumpit Bridge detail,” 
is at issue at this time. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: This is offored as background to 
show tho circumstances under which it arose. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Read the question. 

(Question read.) 







GENERAL DONOVAN: The question may be answered. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you answer the question? 

A The Americans were prisoners, and they were oorly 

fed, and the majority of them had no shirts at all. and 
many of them had no trousers, and many of them were bare¬ 
footed, 

Q Did the Filipinos attempt to help the prisoners? 

THE WITNESS: Excuse me. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Will you read the question, 

(Question read.) 

A Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, I detailed three 
policemen every day to guard the Japanese so that they 
would not be able to see the Filipinos giving food, 
medicine, and many other things, to the American war 
prisoners. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Did the Japanese allow your 
people to help the prisoners? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were you able to do it occasionally? 

THE WITNESS: What? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Read the question. 

(Question read.) 

A Well, every day the civilians were helping the 
American war prisoners with the help of my policemen. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Do you know the name of the 
Japanese officer who was in charge at the bridge detail? 

A Yes*, he was Captain Watanabo. 

Q Now, do you recall an incident in which five Amorican 

prisoners were involved? 
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A Yes, sir, 

Q When wag that? 

A Well, in the month of July, 194-2, at about eight or 
nine o'clock in the evening, some Japanese soldiers went 
to my house with five or six American war prisoners. The 
Japanese soldiers told me that one of the American war 
prisoners escaped, and they wanted me to help them search 
for the war prisoners. 

Q Do you know the name of the prisoner who escaped? 

A On that night I didn't know the name of the American 

war prisoner, but the next day a guerrilla went to my 
house and reported to me that the American war prisoner 
was in their possession, and the name of the American war 
prisoner was Neigum. I think he is called Neigum, or 
something like that. 

Q Now, what did you do after the Japanese came to your 
house? 

A They asked me to go with them, and we went to the 
towns and searched the American war prisoners. 

Q Were you able to find him? 

A No, sir, 

Q What happened after that? 

A Well, in the same night, when I talked with Captain 
Watanabe, he told me that I should exert all efforts to 
produce the escaped war prisoner, or else ten war prisoners 
will be killed. 

Q Did he say why that would be done? 

A Well, according to him it was a military law. 

Q What was a military law? 
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A The military law was when one war prisoner escaped 
ten would be killed, 

Q What happened after that? 

A Well, with the help of his interpreter I asked him 
not to kill innocent people, beoause it would be against 
their propaganda and against the Catholics, because the 
Filipinos are Catholics. 

Q What did you do thereafter? 

A The interpreter promised me, and at the time Captain 
Watanabe was suffering from influenza. The next morning, 
then, I went there and visited him, and brought there two 
or throe chickens, like that, and some eggs, maybe two 
dozen eggs, just to convince him for my desire, for my 
request. 

Q What was the result? 

A The result was that after two or three days he told 
me that instead of ten Americans only five would be killed, 
and, as a matter of fact, five were killed, instead of ten, 
maybe for the sake of those chickens and some eggs. 

Q Do you know the names of any of the prisoners who 
were killed? 

A I simply remember one name. The name of that man was 
Adams. 

Q Did you witness the execution yourself? 

A Well, they were not executed in Calumpit, because I 

requested Captain Watanabe not to execute the five Americans 
in Calumpit, because it would be against the conscience of 
the Filipinos in that locality, who were all Christians. 

They were executed outside of Calumpit. 








Q Do you know where? 

A Yes, sir; in the Barrio of Capalangan. 

Q How far is that from Calumpit? 

A Only one kilometer from our place, 

Q Did you not see the execution? 

A No, sir, 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may cross examine, 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Coder) What date did the American 
prisoners of war come to Calumpit? 

A I do not know the exact date, but it was in the 
month of May, 

Q In the month of May? 

A Yes. 

Q Was it early in the month of May or late in the month 
of May? 

A I do not remember quite well, but it was in the month 
of May, 1942. 

Q How long did they work on the bridge there in Calumpit? 

A They had been working on the bridge until the first 

week of August, 

Q Until the first week of August? 

A Yes, as far as I remember. 

Q Was the bridge finished then when they left? 

A Yes, it was finished. 

Q This execution that took place, was it during the 
rainy season? 

A Excuse me. 

Q The execution of the five Americans, was that during 
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the rainy season? 

A Well, it was August, and it was the rainy season, 

but I don't remember quite well if it v/as raining m that 

day or not. 

Q Was it during the rainy season, or was the i"iny 
season over? 

A August is the rainy season. 

Q Was it before the rainy season? 

A Excuse me? 

Q Was it before the rainy season? 

A Well, the month of August is the rainy season. 

Q Did this occur before the rainy season, or after 

the rainy season, or during the rainy season? 

A During the rainy season, because August is the rainy 
season. 

Q You say it was during the rainy season? This hap¬ 
pened in August, did it? 

A Excuse me? 

Q This execution happened in August? 

A No; it occurred in July. 

Q What date in July? 

A Well, more or less it was on the 16th, maybe. 

Q On the 16th, maybe? 

A Of course, I am not quite sure of the date. 

Q How do you know it was on the 16th, maybe? 

A Well, because I was born on July 16th, and I remember 
that on my birthday the incident occurred. 

Q This incident occurred on your birthday? 

A My birthday is July l6th. 
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the rainy season? 

A Well, it was August, and it was the rainy season, 

but I don't remember quite well if it was raining j;n that 

day or not. 

Q V/as it during the rainy season, or was the i ~iny 
season over? 

A August is the rainy season. 

Q Was it before the rainy season? 

A Excuse me? 

Q V/as it before the rainy season? 

A Well, the month of August is the rainy season. 

Q Did this occur before the rainy season, or after 

the rainy season, or during the rainy season? 

A During the rainy season, because August is the rainy 
season. 

Q You say it was during the ruiny season? This hap¬ 
pened in August, did it? 

A Excuse me? 

Q This execution happened in August? 

A No; it occurred in July. 

Q What date in July? 

A Well, more or less it was on the 16th, maybe. 

Q On the 16th, maybe? 

A Of course, I am not quite sure of the date. 

Q How do you know it was on the 16th, maybe? 

A Well, because I was born on July 16th, and I remember 
that on my birthday the incident occurred. 

Q This incident occurred on your birthday? 

A My birthday is July 16th. 
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CAPTAIN CODER: No further questions. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I have one more question, sir. 
REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Was it the escape that occurrod 
on the 16th? 

A Excuse me. 

Q Was it the escape that occurred on the 16th? 

A No, sir; maybe two or three days before the l6th. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: The 16th of what? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: July, sir. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) It was July that you were talk¬ 

ing about? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: That is all, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

LUCILA LACANILAO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) State your name. 

A Lucila Lacanilao. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Before you start in on this wit¬ 
ness, I want to take up this Exhibit 415 that was sub¬ 
mitted just now in the Cabcnatuan case. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: If you will look at the first page 
you will find the following: 

"Q. Will you state the names and locations of the camps 
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at which you were held as a prisoner of war and the date 
you wore confined at each camp? 

'•A. Camp 1, Cabanatuan, P. I., October 2nd, '42, to March, 
1944." 

The reason I am going into detail on this is because 
X want to show you the things that we do not want in the 
record. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: May I explain that, sir? 

GENERAL DONOVANs Well, all I know about these state¬ 
ments is what we read. 

On the next page: 

"Q. Will you state all the facts and details pertaining 
to atrocities" — 
and so forth. 

Then the answer: "About the latter part of May, 

1942" — 

and then something was added in in ink — "Camp 3" — on 
this copy here. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: That is right. That is a copy, sirj 
we have the original. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Is that in ink? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: No, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We don't care for this affidavit. 

It is rejected. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 415, 
formerly received in evidence, 
was rejected by the Commission.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: All right, sir. 

The original is in the handwriting of the man who 

made the statement. 
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Q (By Captain Calyor) Will you state your name again, 
please? 

A Lucila Lacanilao, 

Q Where do you live? 

A I live in Capalangan, Apalit, Pampanga. 

Q How near is that Capalangan to Calumpit? 

A About one kilometer. 

Q Were you living there in July of 194-2? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you see some American prisoners of war in 1942 
at that place? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you recall an incident when some prisoners were 
executed? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you tell the Commission what you saw? 

A In the month of July a Japanese truck drove by our 
house. They went to the Capalangan Central School. When 
they reached the Capalangan Central School the Japanese 
spread out all over the school grounds. 

Q Who was on the truck? 

A Japanese soldiers and American prisoners. 

Q Do you recall how many Americans? 

A About seven Americans. 

Q Now, what happened at the school grounds? 

A Up there the Japanese went to the school grounds and 
three American prisoners dug some graves. After they dug 
some graves five Americans wore lined up, and they were 
lined up and about 20 Japanese made a firing squad, and after 






r 



that they fired on them* 

Q What happened to the Americans? 

A After they fired on them three of them died and two 
of them Is still alive. 

Q What happened to those remaining two? 

A One was dragged to the grave and the other was vomit¬ 

ing, and he was dragged to the grave also and was finished 
off with a pistol. 

Q What happened after that? 

A After that the Japanese covered them. 

Q And then what? 

A The next morning the American prisoners take a cross 
there. 

Q Do you know the names of the men who were shot? 

A I still remember the names of four. 

Q Who were they? 

A Henry Adams, Uno Gustafson, Rogers, and &nlley. The 
other one I cannot remember the name. 

Q How do you know those names? 

A Because they were written at the cross. 

Q Do you know whether there were any Japanese officers 
present at the time of the shooting? 

A Captain Watanabe was there. 

CAPTAIN CALYERs You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Coder) About what date did this occur? 

A About July, 1942. 

Q What day ih July? 

A At about July 21st, but I don’t know the exact date. 
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Q About July 21st? 

A Yes, but I don’t know the exact date. 

Q Do you remember when the American prisoners of war 
first came to Calumpit? 

THE WITNESS: What? 

CAPTAIN CODER: Will you read the question? 

(Question read.) 

A From May 15th to Juno 31st. 

Q (By Captain Coder) From May 15th to June 31st? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you mean they left on June 31st, or more came on 

June 31st? 

A They came to our barrio May 15th to June 31st, and 
others are working at Calumpit, but they live in our barrio. 
Q Do you remember when they left Calumpit? 

A I don’t think so; I don't remember that. 

Q How do you remember that this incident occurred in 
July? 

A It was that, sir — I cannot understand — 

CAPTAIN CODER: Read the question. 

(Question read.) 

A (Continuing) Because they stayed at our barrio. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Who stayed at your barrio? 

A The Japanese and the American prisoners. 

Q The prisoners that were executed stayed at your 
barrio? 

THE WITNESS: What? 

(Question read.) 


CAPTAIN CODER: No further questions. 

GE1ERAL DONOVAN: Anything else? 

CAPTAIN CODER: That is all, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Any questions by the Commission? 

(No response.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

BIENVENIDO CRUZ 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, bsing 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows 
through Interpreter Rodas: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) What is your name? 

A (Through Interpreter Rodas) Bienvenido Cruz? 

Q Where do you live? 

A Capalangan, Apalit, Pampanga. 

Q How far is that from Calumpit? 

A About one kilometer. 

Q Were you living in Capalangan in July of 194-2? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you see American prisoners of war there? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When was that? 

A In May of 1942. 

Q Y/ere there American prisoners of war at Calumpit in 
July of 1942? 

A Yes, sir, there were. 

Q What were they doing? 

A They wore working. 






Q 

A 
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Doing whnt? 

On the bridge detail. 

Q Do you recall an occasion when some American prisoners 
were shot? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you see that yourself? 

A Yes, sir, I saw them myself. 

Q Will you explain what you saw? 

A Yes, sir. One afternoon in July a truck passed by 
and stopped at the Capalangan Central School. 
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Q Do you remember when in July? 

A In my estimation it happened on July 21, 1942, 

Q What did you see? 

A I saw that the Americans were ordered to line from 
the truck and were told to go towards tho school. 

Q Who told them that? 

A The Japanese. 

Q What happened next? 

A They were ordered to walk towards tho school. One 
of them was blindfolded and he could not walk, so he was 
helped by some of his companions to walk. 

Q How many American prisoners were there? 

A Seven. 

Q How many Japanese? 

A About twenty Japanese. 

Q Do you know whether there was a Japanese officer 
there? 

A I do not remember. There was, but I don’t know 
his> name. 

Q What was done after the Americans got out of the 

truck? 

A They were brought to the school garden, and three 
of the Americans were ordered to dig a grave, 

Q Then what happened? 

A After they have dug the grave the five Americans 
were asked to line up. Two of them had their facos 
towards the Japanese and three had their backs towards 
thorn, 

Q Then what happened. 
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A After those Americans wore lined up in a firing 
line the Japanose in turn fomod thensolvos in a firing 
squad and they shot the Americans, 

Q \/hat happened to the Americans? 

A Throe of them died right away, one was still alive, 
one was beaten by the butt of tho rifle, tho other one was 
fired at while in the gravo. 

Q What happened to them after that? 

A Their bodies wore covered by earth by the Japanese, 

Q Whore were you when you saw all of this? 

A I was behind a haystack, 

Q How far from tho school grounds? 

A About a hundred motors, 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You nay examine, 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Codor) Do you remember when the 
American prisoners of war first cane to Calunpit? 

A Before they arrived in Calunpit they first went to 
Cabanatuan. 

Q Do you remember what date they arrivod in Calunpit? 

A July 1st, 

Q How long after they arrivod did this shooting occur? 
A 20 days after. 

Q How do you know it was 20 days? Did you count the 
days 7 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What prompted you to start counting on July 1st and 
go up to tho dato the executions took place? 

A Wo havo a calondar whoro I chock tho dates. 
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Q Did you note on the calendar the day of the execution? 
A Yea, sir. 

Q Did you v;rito on the day of the 20th that five 
Americans had been executed that day? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN CODER* No further questions. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: That is all, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Commission? 

(No response.) 

Witness is excused. 

(Witness oxcused.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, that com¬ 
pletes tho testimony on this specification. 

COLONEL MEEK: If tho Commission please, the next 
specification is Specification 4, which involves rape 
atrocities. We have six witnesses and anticipate it will 
take one hour and a half. At this time we would like to 
ask that it bo a closod session. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: At tho end of approximately 15 
minutes recess we will take up this next specification, 
which for obvious reasons will bo closed to the press, 
tho public and the photographors. We will complete this 
case prior to lunch. 

We will have a 1? minute recess. 

(Whereupon, at 1030 hours the Commission recessed 
to reconvene in closed session.) 
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(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 
1400 hours, 19 January 1946.) 

GFNFRAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused, with three members of Defense 
Counsel, is present, and the Prosecution are present 
and we are ready to proceed. 

Sir, at this time we would like to swear 
in another interpreter. 

(Whereupon Lieutenant Sho Onodera was sworn in as 
an Interpreter for the Commission.) 

TOSHIMITSU TAKATSU 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn was examined and testified as follows 
through Interpreter Sho Onodera and check Interpreters 
Yajlna and Baba.) 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

LIEUTENANT SCHWARTZ: Sir, at this time the Prosecu¬ 
tion will take up the proof as to Specification No. 27, 
the additional Charge and the Specification to the addi¬ 
tional Charge. 

Q (By Lieutenant Schwartz) Will you state your name, 

please? 

A (Through Lieutenant Onodera) Toshinitsu Takatsu. 

Q Your rank’ 

A Major General. 

Q On the 6th of May, 1942, were you a member of the 
Staff of General Homna? 
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A Yes, I was a nenber of his staff. 

Q On that date did you learn that the white flog 

had been hoisted on Corregidor? 

A Yes, I heard, 

Q Where did you hear this? 

A I heard it at the headquarters at Lanao, 

Q At what tine did you hear this? 

A Around noon, 

Q And from whon did you hear it? 

A I don't recall who I heard it from, 

Q Did you learn at any tine after about noon on 

May 6th, 194-2, that that white flag had been lowered on 
Corregidor? 

A No, I did not hear about it, 

LIFU m ENANT SCHWARTZ: Take the witness. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like to ask about 
Specification No. 27* 

LIEUTENANT SCHWARTZ* Yes, Sir. 

GFNF D AL DONOVAN* The white flag had been raised 
on the top of Manila Hill, is what it says here. 

LIEUTENANT SCHWARTZ: That should be "Malinta Hill." 

In view of this, I nake a notion to anend 
it to "Malinta" instead of "Manila" Hill, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Does the Defense have anything? 
CAPTAIN CODER* No, Sir. 

GFN r AL DONOVAN: The change will be nade fron 
"Manila Hill" to Malinta Hill" in Specification No. 27. 
CAPTAIN CODER: No cross exanination. 
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EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Trudeau) Do you know when Japanese 
troops took command on Corregidor? 

A I hhink it was on the 7th of May. 

Q (By General Donovan) What year? 

A 3L9«a. 

Q What ras .'our job on the staff of General Homna? 

A Rear supply work. 

^ Is that che Second Department? 

A Yes. 

GENEKiJj DONOVAN: Anything further? 

LIEUTENANT SCHWARTZ: No, Sir. 

CAPTAIN CODER: Nothing further. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

RUDOLFO B. PARRA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution being 
first duly sworn was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Schwartz) Will you state your name, 
grade and organization? 

A Staff Sergeant Rudolfo B. Parra, 18017487. 

Q What is your organization? 

A I have no organization at the present time; unassigned. 
Q On the 6th of May, 1942, where were you approximately 
on the morning of that day? 

A I was at Hospital No. 2 on Bataan. 

Q You have previously testified in this case; is that 
correct? 
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A Yes, sir, 

Q I believe you testified that you observed Japanese 
artillery pieces near that hospital} is that con it? 

A That is right, 

Q Now, on the 6th of May, do you recall that taose 
artillery pieces were fired by the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q In what directions were they fired? 

A At Corregidor, 

Q Did you see these guns fired by the Japanese? 

A I seen one battery fire at then that I actually 

seen. There was more firing, 

Q At what tine on the 6th of May, 1942, did you see 
these guns fired toward Corregidor? 

A At 1 o’clock, 

Q In the afternoon? 

A Yes, in the afternoon, 

Q Now, from that point on — fron that tine on, did 
you observe that these guns were fired at Corregidor? 

A Yes, they continued for about two hours or nore, 

Q And then what happened with reference to the firing? 

A We watched then for about two hours or nore and then 

there was a lull and about 6 o’clock in the afternoon 

it started up again. We went up on the hillside again to 
watch then and we could see where the shells were hitting 
out on Corregidor; you could see the dust. It was a pretty 
heavy concentration, 

Q How long did that continue? 

A That continued way up until around 1 o’clock or 
12 o’clock at night, 
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Q Was there any firing on Corregidor the norning 
of the 7th of flay? 

A About 6 or 7 o'clock In the norning the guns 
started to go off again* So, ne and some other fellows 
went up on top of it to watch and we could see that this 
battery was beside the hospital there which wo could see 
fire end was hitting on Corregidor also that norning. 

I don't recall how long it lasted. We got off the hill 
while they were still firing. 

0 How long wore you on the hill? 

A About 15 or 20 ninutes* 

Q You stated you saw one battery actually in action 
but others were firing? 

A That is right. 

Q Can you estinate and, if you cannot,say so, 
approxinately the nunber of guns that were firing at Cor¬ 
regidor within your range of vision? 

A I should say there was 7 or 8 different spots where 
they were firing fron, anyway. 

Q Con you give us an estinate, and if you cannot, 3ay 
so, as to the caliber of these guns that were firing on 
Corregidor? 

A Well, the battery that I actually saw there beside 
the hospital nust have been a 15? or a bigger gun than 
that. 

LIEUTENANT SCHWARTZ; You nay cross exanine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Coder) You say you went up on top of 
the hill to observe fire? 











A That is right. 

Q And you saw it land on Corregidor? 

A That is right. 

Q What part of the island did the fire land on'* 

A Well, it was landing nearest to Bataan, the f rthest 

end of Corregidor, nearest to Bataan, where the big rise is 
Q N*.w, did these shells land in one concentration or 
were they spasmodic over the island? Did they land more 
or less in one area? 

A They were landing more or less in that particular 
spot, 

Q On the tip of Corregidor? 

A You might say at the tip, but it was over quite a big 
space. 

GFNrRAL DONOVAN: Let's get a nap. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Can you indicate on this nap 
about where the shells were falling and about how nuch 
area they covered? 

A I would say they v/ere right around in this place, 
right in here (indicating). 

LIEUTENANT SCHWARTZ: May the record indicate, Sir, 
that the witness is pointing t^ a spot in the middle area - 
THF WITNESS: Of course, it was all over this part, 
but it seemed like the biggest area was right in here 
(indicating)• 

LIEUTFNANT SCHWARTZ: It is the central orea of the 
western portion of the island, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. 
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Q (By Captain Coder) Did the bullets fall continuous¬ 
ly in this area which you have indicated, or were there 
other tines when they fell on other parts of the island? 

A What was that again? 

Q Did the artillery bursts — that is, the explosions 
of the shells fall continuously on this portion that you 
have indicated, or were there tines when they fell on 
other parts of the island 0 

A Well, that is the portion I seen there myself, 

Q You did not see anything falling down at this end? 

A No t I didn't notice, 

Q When did the guns cease firing completely, to 

your knowledge? 

A About maybe 2:30 or 3 o'clock, 

Q On what date? 

A On the 6th, the afternoon, 

Q On the 6th° 

A Yes, 

Q Well, now, I an talking about the 7th, You observed 
the firing on the 7th? 

A The morning of the 7th; yes, I observed it for 15 or 
20 minutes, 

Q There may be a misunderstanding here. The area that 
I hod you point out, I understood is what you observed 
on the morning of the 7th, 

A Noj on the afternoon of the 6th, that's where they 
were firing. On the morning of the 7th, they were bursting 
around the sane area, 

Q Around the same area? 
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A Yes, 

Q At whnt time did the firing cease on the morning of 
the 7th? 

A I didn't notice, I went down to the hospital and 
they kept firing, and I don't know when they quit, but 
it lasted about 15 or 20 minutes, 

Q When did they begin? 

A I don't know exactly, but it was 6 or 7 o'clock, 

Q 6 or 7 o'clock in the morning? 

A Yes, sir, 

CAPTAIN CODER: That is all, 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Schwartz) Have you ever been on 

Corregidor, Sergeant? 

A No, never have, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything else by the Defense? 
CAPTAIN CODER: No, Sir, 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Donovan) Did you see a white flag 
on Corregidor from where you were? 

A Yes, that afternoon of the 6th, when we were on 
the hill, we wondered why they kept firing because we 
thought we were pretty definite that it was a white flag. 
From where we stood it looked exactly like a white flag. 

Q I want to get this straight on the firing. On the 
6th between 1:00 P.M. and 3:00 P,M. there was firing; 
is that correct? 

A Yes, Sir. 

Q Large concentrations and lots of batteries? 
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A Yes, Sir* 

Q Then they stopped and about 6 or 7 o’clock that evening 
they started again and fired to about 1:00 A.M. thi next 
morning? 

A Yes. 

Q Then they started' to fire a little more and q it about 
6 o'clock on the morning of the 7th? 

A Yes. 

Q Is that correct. 

A They started that morning, the morning of the 7th 

again, and we watched it for about 15 or 20 minutes. 

Q Now, was the fire, in your opinion, heavier, the 

Japanese fire heavier on the 6th than it had been previously, 
the 5th, or the 3rd, or the 4th? Did it appear that way to 
you? 

A No, about the same, because it was pretty heavy dur¬ 
ing the 5th and 4th and the 3rd. Well, it was about the 
same. 

Q When did they cease firing altogether? You must have 
known approximately when because you can't listen to that 
all the time without knowing there has been a definite stop. 

A V/e wore so used to it, sir, when they firedj when they 

quit, they quit, and, as a matter of fact, you didn't pay 
any attention to it. 

Q When did you realize that the firing was all over for 
good*> 

A I would say about 10 o'clock in the morning. 

Q Of what date? 

A Of the 7th. 
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Q Of what year, what month’ 

A 1942, In May. 

Q Were you receiving any fire from Corregidor on the 
6th’ 

A No, Sir. 

Q On the 7th’ 

A No, Sir. 

0 When was the last time you remember receiving any 
fire from Corregidor’ 

A I think it was the 5th, sometime during the 5th 
that I think we got the last shelling from Corregidor. 

0 (By General Gard) Sergeant, when you were up on 
the hill, did you have any field glasses? 

A No, Sir. To see a shell bursting or a bomb or a 
flag of any size at that particular place, you don't 
quite need field glosses to tell, more or less, what it 
is from the point where we were at. 

0 You said you saw, or thought you saw, a white flag. 
Whereabouts on the island was that flag flying? 

A It looked to me like it was, oh, I can't recall 
exactly where it was, but it was on one of the highest 
spots on the island there. I think it must have been 
about in here (indicating), 

Q (By General Donovan) Where is that? 

A Right in here (indicating). 

Q Is there any name there? 

LIFUTFNANT SCHWARTZ: I believe that part of the 
rock is called Topside, but I am not sure, Sir. 

THF WITNFSS: I think that is what they colled it 
at the time, Topside, 
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Q (By General Donovan) That Is about the same place 
where the firing was? 

A Some boys at New Corregidor told me that it was 
the parade ground or Topside. I have never been on the 
rock myself, 

Q (By General Card) That is where the flag was flying 
from? 

A Yes. 

Q About where the shots were landed, in other words? 

A Yes. 

Q You testified that there were about 7 or 8 batteries 
firing? 

A Yes, that is what I Judge there were. 

Q On the 6th? 

A Ye3, Sir. 

Q We re they firing one battery at a time*? 

A Maybe they would all be shooting at once. 

Q They were all firing more or less together, that is 

what I mean? 

A Yes. 

Q (By General Donovan) Could you have seen the American 
flag if it had been flying over there before*? 

A I never did notice, Sir, 

Q (By General Gard) Was the hill that you were on, was 
that hill between Hospital No. 2 and Corregidor, or was it 
the hill behind the hospital? 

A Behind the hospital, the hill behind the hospital. 

Q Can you make on estimate os to how far it was from 

where you were to the island of Corregidor. 
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A Maybe four or five miles; about four miles, 

GENERAL DONOVAN* Anything further? 

CAPTAIN CODERS Yes. 

RECROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Coder) You say it was four or f ’e 
miles from where you were to the island of Corregi-' r? 

A That is what I estimate, 

Q What size white flag did you see on Corregido: ? 

A I couldn't oossibly say how big, what the size is, 

but it is a flag big enough where you could see it that 
far. It might have been a sheet, 

Q What did it look like? How big did it look to 

you from five miles away? 

A It looked like what I considered to be a good-sized 
flag. 

o What is a good-sized flag? 

A Maybe about the size of a sheet; it could have been 
a sheet they raised, 

Q You -had no field glasses at that time? 

A No. 

Q Show mo again on the map where you indicated where 

the white flag was raised, 

A I can't show you exactly on a map. 

Q Sho \7 me, then, where you showed the Commission. 

A More or less near here, in this area. That is where 

I would judge (indicating). 

Q The v/hite flag was anywhere from here to here (indicat¬ 
ing) ; is that correct* 

A (Indicating) Somewhorcs in horo. 
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GFNFRAL DONOVAN: We understood it was flying 
in the place where the bulk of those shells were landing. 

A Yes, about where the shelling was going on. 

Q (By Captain Coder) You pointed to the whole map; 
suppose you indicate again where the shelling was. 

A Right in here (indicating). 

Q That entire area? 

A Yes. 

Q Have you ever observed any artillery fire, Sergeant, 
as a soldier 0 

A A littlej I have been under it a little, too. 

Q I was speaking,not observing it from the receiving 

end, but from the sending end 0 
A Yes, one or two shells. 

Q From the sending end? 

A Yes. 

Q Had you ever conducted fire yourself? 

A No. 

CAPTAIN CODER: No further questions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further? 

The witness is excused. 

(V/itness excused) 

THOMAS H. BOGIE 

recalled as a v/itness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Schwartz) Will you state your name, 

please? 

A Thomas H. Bogie. 

Q And your grade? 
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A Staff Sergeant. 

Q You have previously testified in this case; is that 
correct 0 
A Yes, sir. 

Q And you have testified, I believe, that you ’ore 

captured nt Corregidor; is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Sergeant Bogie, can you tell us anything abort the 
firing by the Japanese on Corregidor on the 6th of May, 

1942? 

A I was in Malinta Tunnel around noon between 12:30 

and 1:30 and the Japanese were shelling Corregidor from 
Bataan. They shelled for, I imagine, a period of two 
hours. 

Q Prior to that time had you heard or did you know 
that a white flag was hoisted on Corregidor? 

A Yes, sir, I seen the white flag leave Malinta Tunnel 
about 11 o’clock in the morning. 

Q When did you learn that the flag was to be hoisted? 

A We understood it was to be raised at 12 o’clock noon. 

Q And from whom did you learn this 0 

A From men that were attached to the USAFFE headquarters, 

whose headquarters were in the tunnel at the time, 

Q You say you were in Malinta Tunnel. Did you hear 
or feci the concussion of shell fire as it hit Corregidor 0 
A Yes, sir, you can. 

Q How long did that bombardment take place that you 
say began about 12:30 or 1:30? 

A About two hours, I would judge. 
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Q Was that fire heavy and concentrated, or was it 
light and sporadic’ 

A I imagine there were about six batteries firing and 
they seemed to spray the Middloside and Topside of 
Corrogidor, 

Q Now, after the firing ceased, you say about two hours 
later, then did they commence fire again? 

A They bombed it with two horizontal bombers and three 
dive bombers bombed the Topside barracks, 

Q About what time? 

A About 4 o'clock that afternoon, I should say, 

Q Did they ever fire any shell fire after that initial 
bombardment? 

A Yes, sir, about 6:30 in the evening they started 
firing again, much heavier than they had in the morning, 

Q How long did that continue? 

A That continued on up to about 12 o'clock in the 
evening, sir, 

Q Was that the last bombardment that Corregidor received 
before the surrender? 

A That is the last one that I remember, yes, sir. 

Q Do you recall that there was any firing at all 

on the morning of the 7th’ 

A No, sir, I can't recall, 

Q Do you know, of your own knowledge, whether any men 
were killed or wounded on the 6th of May, 1942? 

A Of deaths I don't know, but I do know there were 
men wounded and they were brought bock into the hospital, 
which was also in Malinta Tunnel, 


Q Did you see those men brought in? 

A Yes, sir, I saw them brought in. 

Q Do you know the officer who raised the white flag 

on Corregidor on the 6th of May? 

A His name was told to mo, but I don't remembtHe 

was a Major and he was the aide to General Moore. 

Q Vhat Instructions did you receive concerning bhc 
disposition of arms on Corregidor on the 6th of May? 

A In the morning, about 7 o'clock, we were told to 
lay down our arms and not to destroy them, just to lay 
them down, that they had stopped fighting, but they were 
going to negotiate for the surrender of Corregidor. 

Q About what time did you say you received those in¬ 
structions? 

A About 7 o'clock in the morning, between 7*00 and 

8:O0. 

o What did you do and what was done thereafter concern¬ 
ing the arms and weapons on Corregidor? 

A Fell, we just carried out the orders that v/crc given 
to us. We just stopped fighting and stayed at our gun 
position until around 11 o'clock and we were taken into 
the Malinta Tunnel. 

Q What weapons did you have? 

A Well, we startod with two 50 caliber machine guns, 
anti-aircraft, and they were destroyed, and then wc took 
up rifles. 

Q Where were the arms stored, or were they stacked, 
or did you keep thorn with you? 
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A No, sir, when we left our positions, they were left 
right there nt the position# 

Q And where did the men go after they left their 
positions? 

A All the men that were on this side of the Malinta Tunnel, 
that is the east side, went back into the tunnel, 

Q About how many men were there when you got there? 

A I imagine there was about 700 men out there and 

when we got into Malinta Tunnel, I imagine there was 
a thousand in there already, 

Q Was there a shot fired from Corregidor toward the 
Japanese positions after noon on 6 May 1942? 

A No, there wasn't, 

LIEUTENANT SCHWARTZ: You may cross examine, 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Coder) When did you see the first member 
of the Japanese armed forces? 

A On the morning of the 6th, 

Q Of the 6th? 

A The morning of the 6th, around noon, I guess; around 

noontime, sir. There was a delegation of Japanese in the 
tunnel while the shelling was going on, 

Q A delegation? 

A Some troops came in there with some officers, 

Q When did the occupation of the island by the Japanese 

become widespread? 

A Well, I don't believe there ever were a great number 
of Japanese on Corregidor, I saw about 200 troops; 200 
soldiers. 
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CAPTAIN CODER: No further questions; 

LIEUTENANT SCHWARTZ: I have another question. 
REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Schwartz) Do you remember when 
it was that you saw these wounded men brought into the 
tunnel, about what time that was? 

A It must have been between 4 or 5 o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

Q Of the 6th or the 7th? 

A The 6th. 

LIEUTENANT SCHWARTZ: That is all. 

EXAMINATION BY THF COMMISSION 
Q (By General Donovan) You said you received bombings 
at about 4:00 P.M. 

A The bombing of the Topside barracks on the day 6f 
the 6th. 

Q Low or high level? 

A Two horizonal bombers, I judge to be about 15,000 

feet, and then there were dive bombers. 

Q Did you hear anything on the radio or was anything 
announced over the radio about anything that was going to 
happen on the 6th or 7th, or anything in connection with 
the white flag? 

A No, Sir, there was no radio there at the time, but 
word had been passed around that the flag would be put 
up, verbally passed around that the flag would be put up 
at noon. 

^ Tell me some more about these Japanese in the tunnel, 

A Well, there was a group of officers, I imagine that 
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there were ten or fifteen officers, with about 150 troops 
that came through there. They were equipped for field 
duty; they had their pocks on,their arms, and the ■ ffleers 
were inspecting the different laterals. These laterals 
contained various things, ordnance and ammunition and 
hospital equipment and things like that, 

Q Was the war still on? 

A No, the war was ended then, 

Q Who said so? 

A Our officer had told us the morning of the 6th at 
7 o’clock that we v/ould stop fighting. 

Q (By General McNaught) Did that Japanese party that 

came into Mallnta Tunnel come in under a white flag, or 

did they Just march in without any resistance? 

A The only flag they hod was a small white flag with 
a red circle in it, 

CAPTAIN CODER: I would like to ask another question. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. 

RECROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Coder) On what day was this? 

A The day of the 6th. 

Q At what time of the day? 

A That the Japanese came in'* 

Q That is right. 

A It was around noon sometime; I can’t bo certain 
of the time, but it was around noon, 

CAPTAIN CODER: No further questions. 
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EXAMINATION BY THF COMMISSION 
0 (By General Donovan) I presume we are talking 
about the 6th of May, 1942? 

A Yes, Sir, 

0 What size flag was this white flag? Did you ever 
see it? 

A Yes, it was folded up when I went out, I didn't 
see the size of it, 

Q What size did it' look like to you approximately? 

A It looked to be the size of a Post flag, which 

is the second largest flag we have, 

GENERAL DONQVAN: Anything further? 

CAPTAIN CODER: Yes, 

FURTHER RECROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Coder) Do you know where the Japanese 
went after they were finished in the tunnel, what 
happened to them? 

A We11, they Just scattered out and started going 

through things and seeing what they could get. The troops, 
they vent through the laterals and they were carrying out 
chow, 

Q I didn't get that. 

A The troops, the enlisted men, went into the laterals 
that had canned food and they commenced carrying it off 
and eating it right there because they were probably as 
hungry as we were, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What was the rank of this officer'’ 

THE WITNESS: At that time I was not familiar with any of 
the ranks of the Japanese officers, 
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GFNFRAL DONOVAN: Are you familiar enough with it 
now so that you can say now what he might have been at 
that time? 

THF WITNESS* Yes, but at that time I did not take 
notice of the insignia he was wearing. 

EXAMINATION BY THF COMMISSION 
Q (By General Gard) Do you remember when the Japanese 
made their landing up there near Infantry Point? 

A We were first put on the alert about 9 o'clock 
the night of the 5th, but I believe it was 11 o'clock 
before they got on the island. 

Q The night of the 5th? 

A Yes, sir. 

GFNFPAL DONOVAN: Any further questions by anyone? 
The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused) 

EARL W. SOUTHWELL 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Schwartz) V/ill you state your name? 

A Earl W. Southwell. 

Q Are you a member of the Army at this time? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What is your grade and organization? 

A I am a buck sergeant and am now in the 249th 
General Hospital. 

Q On the 6th of May, 1942, were you on Corregidor? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q V/hcre were you stationed at that time? 

A On May 6th, I was in a hospital at Corregidor. 

Q When had you arrived at the hospital? 

A I arrived at the hospital on April 25th. 

Q You were wounded? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, from the hospital on Corregidor, where you wore, 
could you hear or feel shell fire or the concussion of 
bombs? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you learn on the 6th of May that the white flag 
was to be hoisted? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When did you hear that? Approximately what time? 

A I should say around 7 or 8 o'clock in the morning, sir. 

Q Were you a bed patient at the time? 

A No, sir. 

o V/hat ’,vas v/rong with you? 

A I had a broken leg. 

Q In a cast? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Did you go outside at all? 

A Well, not outside of the main tunnel. We were allowed 

to go outside of the main ward into the main part of the 

tunnel. 

Q From where you were, could you see the white flag? 

A No, sir. 

Q Flying from the mast? 

A No, sir. 
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Q Now, tell us when on the 6th of May, 194-2, Corregidor 
received shell fire from Bataan; approximately what time? 

A Well, the first time on May 6th was around 12:30 
or 1 o'clock in the afternoon, I should say.. 

Q For how long duration? 

A I should say for an hour or so. 

Q Was the fire light or was it concentrated and heavy? 

A It appeared to be heavy; I would say five or six 
batteries. 

Q V/as that the only shell fire that took place on 
Corregidor that day? 

A No, sir, I don't know whether it was shell fire or 
bombing. It began in the evening, I should say, around 
5 or 6 o'clock in the evening and it seemed more concen¬ 
trated at that time. 

Q How long did it last? 

A About three or four hours, I should say. 

Q Was that the last time that Corregidor was shelled? 

A No, sir, on the early morning of the 7th, I would 

say about 4 or 5» maybe 5 or 6 o'clock, it was either 

shelled or bombed, 

Q Was it light or heavy? 

A This one didn't seem to last very long but, during 
the time, it seemed rather concentrated. 

Q Of your own knowledge, do you know whether any men 
were wounded or killed as a result of this shell fire on 
the 6th or 7th of May? 

A I know that men were wounded. 

Q How do you know that? 
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A They were brought in my ward in the hospital. 

Q Did you seo these men? 

A Yes. sir, I had one particular friend burned on 
the 6t’-. 

Q Wbat happened to him? 

A He was hi*-. Through here. (Indicating) 

LIEbT.^ANT SCHWARTZ: May the record show the 
witness indicated the right side of the hip. 

Q (By Vicntenant Schwartz) Were any friends of yours 
hurt or kiPiei? 

A Yes, a 1X-, a nan by the name of Sanfeld — that was 
the mar's name. 

Q What happened to him? 

A He was hit somewhere in the vicinity with shrapnel, 

I can't say why. He later died as a result of that. 

Q Do you know approximately and, if you don't, say so, 
how many men or how many casualties there were on the 6th 
or 7th of May as a result of that bombing? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You might establish his position 
to answer such a question as that. 

LIEUTENANT SCHWARTZ: He was in the hospital; that 
is the only way we can know how many he saw come in. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: As a result of bombing,, you asked 
the question, how many casualties there were on the 6th 
or 7th of May. How many hospitals did we have over there? 
Q (By Lieutenant Schwartz) Sergeant, how many 
patients do you know who were brought into the hospital 
where you were? 

A I can't give a definite figure. 
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Q Approximately? 

A Personally, I saw 20 or 30. 

LIEUTENANT SCHWARTZ* You may examine. 

CAPTAIN CODER; Nothing, Sir. 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Donovan) Did you see any Japanese on 
Corregidor on the 6th of May, 1942? 

A No, Sir. 

Q Did you see the first Japanese? 

A I was confined in the hospital, Sir, I didn't see 

any for about a week, or maybe more than a week, maybe 
nine or ten days. 

Q What did they tell you was going to happen on the 
6th; what information did you receive? 

A Well, Sir, I was in the hospital. I heard General 
Beebe broadcast to Manila stating that we were going to 
surrender• 

Q That is what I have been trying to find out. Who 
broadcast? 

A General Beebe. 

Q What did he say? 

A Well, I can't give you the exact words. 

Q Just what you remember. 

A The main contents of the thing was: "General Beebe 
calling Manila." And it went on to say,"We are prepared to 
surrender and we are sending a barge from the north line 
dock." I don't remember exactly the time it was supposed 
to leave, but "request that you have a party to meet us 
somewhere in Bataan," Where that place was, I don't know. 
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Q What else did it sny? 

A It said, "There will be a white flag on Malintn 

Hill at noon today." I retract, I don’t know whctl or 
he said "noon today','" that was the general consensus 
of opinion. That is what we were told, the formal' 
surrender would take place around noon. 

Q Anything else? 

A I don't recall anything else. 

Q Who was the message directed toward? 

A This was directed to the Commander in Chief of the 
Imperial Forces on Luzon, He was calling General Homma. 

Q You heard this? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you have a radio of your own? 

A There was a radio in the ward. 

Q How many times did this go on, do you know? 

A They broadcast, I should say, for two or throe 

hours, maybe only two hours, but a good length of time. 

Q Repeated quite a lot? 

A Yes, repeated quite a lot. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Coder) Did you go to Malintn Tunnel 
the 6th of May? 

A I was in Malintn Tunnel on the 6th of May. 

Q You saw no Japanese there at all? 

A No, sir. 

Q That r^dio broadcast you heard, what time of day did 
you hear this? 

A It was along in the morning, I should sny 8 o'clock. 
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CAPTAIN CODER: That is all. 

LIFUTENANT SCHWARTZ: Nothing further. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: (To the witness) Did you ever 
hear any broadcast from Manila indicating that they had 
heard this? 

A No, Sir, 

GFM.RAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There will be a ten-minute recess. 

(Short recess) 

GFNERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 
COLONEL MEEK; Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present, the Accused and four members of Defense 
Counsel are present; the Prosecution are present and we 
are ready to proceed. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You may proceed. 

FRED A. ANHORN 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn was examined and testified os follows; 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Schwartz) V/ill you state your name 
and address, please? 

A Fred A. Anhorn, 1113 Zaroma Street, Pasoy, Rizal. 

Q What is your business or occupation? 

A Fmployee of the government, 

Q In May of 1942 what was your business or occupation? 
A Pier Foreman• 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you read that back. 

(Whereupon the qurstion and answer were read by the 


Reporter.) 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like for you to speak 
up so they con hear you upstairs in the balcony. 

Q (By Lieutenant Schwartz) What is your nationality? 

A Gorman. 

Q On May 6th, 1942, where were you working? 

A Correglcor, 

Q Do you know of any — strike that. On the morning 
of 6 May 1942, had you heard on Corregidor that the Ameri¬ 
can forces were going to surrender? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When did you hear that? 

A Abort 10:30 in the morning. 

Q And from whom? 

A Prom gossip among the troops. 

Q Were you told or do you know anything about the 
hoisting of the white flag on Corregidor? 

A No, sir, all I seen was a white flag leaving the 
tunnel. 

Q You saw the white flag leaving the tunnel? 

A Officers and soldiers left the tunnel with it. 

Q About what time was that? 

A Between 11:00 and 12:00. 

Q How did you know the officers or soldiers were 
carrying a white flag? 

A I seen the flag. 

Q After 12:00 noon on 6 May 1942, was there any shell 
fire or bombardment? 

A I did not hear anything on Corregidor. 

Q Did you hear -- striko that. Where woro you at that 
afternoon? 
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A In the tunnel, 

Q In the tunnel could you hear or feel the concussion 
of any shell fire or bombardment on Corregidor? 

A No, sir, 

Q Did you notice that any Japanese were directing any 

shell fire? 

A In the evening, sir, after we were moved out of the 
tunnel, 

Q At what time? 

A About 6 o*clock, 

Q Now, what did you see? 

A I seen some Japanese officers on Skipper Hill 

flashing lights toward Bataan. After they flashed lights 
a few seconds later shots would come over and keep on 
shooting and they kept flashing and more shots would 
come, 

Q Was that gunning light or heavy that Corregidor was 
receiving? 

A Heavy. 

Q Was there any .aerial bombardment of Corregidor? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q By airplanes? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q When was that? 

A A little before the shooting, 

Q What did you see? 

A Bombing of Ibpside. 

Q What did you see, airplanes? 

A Yes, sir. 
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About how many? • 

7 or 8. 

Q Were they high level bombers, different size 

bombers, fighters, or whet? 

A They were flying pretty low over Topside, 

Q Could you tell whether they were dive bombers 

or were they flying level, 

A Flying level, 

Q Was there any other artillery fire or aerial 
fire of Corrcgidor after that? 

A Not that I know of, 

Q After the evening of May 6th? 

A Not that I know of, 

Q Do you know whether there was any on the morning 
of the 7th? 

A No, sir, 

Q Where were you during the tine of the shell fire 
or aerial bombardment? 

A On the road between Malinta Tunnel and Navy Tunnel, 

Q Were you under cover? 

A No, sirj laying out in the road. 

Did you take cover at all? 

A During the time that the island was under shell fire, 
no, sir, 

Q Were you stationed anywhere near the diesel engines? 

A Yes, sir, in the afternoon I was right by the diesel 

engines, 

Q What were you doing’ 

A The only place I could find to stand. 
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Q You - weren't working there? 

A IJo, sir. 

Q You were just taking cover there? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Were these engines operating? 

A They were operating. 

Q Of your own knowledge, were there any casualties, 
that is, men wounded or killed on the 6th of May* 

A No, sir. 

Q You don't know? 

A No, sir. 

Q Were you anywhere near the hospital? 

A No, sir. 

LIEUTFNANT SCHWARTZ: You may cross examine, 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Coder) What time of day did the aerial 
bombing take place — the airplanes? 

A Between the 5th and 7th. 

Q In the evening? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, on the 7th of May, around 7 o'clock in the morn¬ 
ing, where were you at that time? 

A On the road — still at the same place. 

Q Did you see any shells fired at all? 

A No, sir. 

CAPTAIN CODER: I have no further questions. 
EXAMINATION BY THF COMiUSSION 

q (By General Donovan) Did you see any Japanese in the 
tunnel on the 6th of Hoy? 










A Yes, sir, 

Q How many? 

A Well, an officer came in there with soldiers, some 

soldiers, machines and stuff like that and lined us up 
and searched us. They didn't search all of us, but they 
took money and watches away from some of us and made us 
sit down until after 3 o'clock and marched us out, 

Q What officer — what was his rank? 

A I don't know, 

Q How many Japanese were in there? 

A About a squad, 

Q About this light flashing, how do ydu know those 
Japanese were flashing lights? 

A V/e could see them, Y T e were within 40 or 50 yards, 
Q Hew did you recognize them? 

A Uniforms, 

Q How many were there? 

A About 6 or 7, 

Q What kind of light did they have? 

A Flashlights — something like a flashlight, 

Q What kind of beam did it have; red, green, yellow 
or white? 

A Regular beam, 

Q Just white? 

A Yes, white, 

Q Were you about 40 yards from these people? 

A Yes, sir, 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Schwartz) Could you tell whether 
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these Japanese who were doing the flashes were officers 
or enlisted nen? 

A Officers. 

(2 How could you tell that? 

A The belt and saber. 

RECROSS EXAMINATION 

(2 (By Captain Coder) What time of day did you see 
these Japanese in Malinta? 

A At the tine of surrender, 

^ What time of day? 

A Right after 12 o»clock. 

Q Noon? 

A Yes. 

Q On what date? 

A 6 th. 

Q 6th of May? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was there bombing going on or shell firing going 

on at the tine you wore in the tunnel — Malinta Tunnel 
and the Japanese were there? 

A I did not hear it. 

This was around noon? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN CODER: Nothing further. 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By Genoral Donovan) Did you ever see that whito 
flag flying? 
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No, Sir, 

Q (By General Trudeau) What was the position of 
the Japanese who were signaling for gun fire? 

A Standing up and facing toward. Bataan. 

Q What was the position on the Island? 

A Skipper Hill, 

Q Wa- that a protected position? 

A No, Sir. 

Q (By General llcNaught) Did you hear or see any signs 

of American resistance on Corregidor after 12:00 Noon, 
the 6th of May* 

A No, Sir. 

GFNERAL DONOVAN: Anything further? 

LIEUTENANT SCHWARTZ: That is all, Sir. 

CAPTAIN CODER: That is all, Sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

LIEUTENANT SCHWARTZ: At this time the Prosecution 

offers in evidence Exhibit No. 418 for identification, 

the sworn statement of Major General George F. Moore. 

(Sworn statement of Major 
General George F. Moore 
is marked Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 418 for identi¬ 
fication.) 

CAPTAIN CODER: The Defense has no further Specifica¬ 
tion exception of this, 

GFNERAL DONOVAN: The statement of General Moore 
will be accepted. 

(Troeoeution's Exhibit No. 
418, for identification, 
is received in evidence.) 
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LIEUTENANT SCHWARTZ* I now offer in evidence 
Prosecution’s Exhibit No. 419, statement of General 
Jonathan M. Wainwright, 

CAPTAIN CODER* Are you going to read from the statement 
of General Moore? 

LIEUTENANT SCHWARTZ* Yes. 

CAPTAIN CODER: The Defense has no further Specifica¬ 
tion exceptions to Exhibit No. 419. 

GENERAL DONOVAN* Exhibit 419, statement of General 
Wainwright is accepted. 

(Prosecution's Exhibit No. 

419, for identification, 
is received in evidence.) 

LIEUTENANT SCHWARTZ* At this time I would like to 

read the statement of Major General George F, Moore. 

’•Taken at: Shorehan Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

"Date* 23 October 194? 

"In the prosence of* Lt. Colonel Burton R. Brown 
"Reporters Faith L. Grinsrud 
"Questions by: Captain E. J. Connolly. 

"Q Will you please give ne your name, rank, sorial 
number and organization, sir. 

"A My name is Major General George F. Moore, 02677. I 
was Commanding General of Harbor Defenses, Manila Bay, 
which included Corregidor. I was present at the tine of 
surrender of Corregidor on 6 May 1942. 

"Q Did you hear General Wainwright broadcast his appeal 
for surrender terns over the 'Voice of Freedom,' Corregidor? 

"A I did not hear him, and as a natter of fact General 
Wainwright did not broadcast. General Beebe did the 
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speaking for hin. I was informed of this by General 
Wainwright. The broadcast was made the morning of 6 May. 
"Q Did the Japanese answer that appeal? 

"A Not to ny knowledge. 

"Q At what time was the white flag raised? 

"A At 12 o'clock noon on 6 May. 

Where was the white flag raisod, General? 

"A White flags were placed at the three entrances to 
the Malinta Tunnel in full view of the attacking Japanese. 
Also on the flag pole at the highest point on the Island. 
This point can be seen from the Mariveles. I can't be 
sure of this, but I can't see how they could miss it. 

"y What.is the highest point on Corregidor where the 
white flag was displayed? 

"A The summit of Corregidor, about 600 feet. 

After the white flags had been raised did the 
Japanese continue to bomb and shell the island? 

"A Yes. 

"W Did you accompany General Wainwright to see the 
Japanese regarding surrender terms, sir? 

"A I went out with General Wainwright, Lt, Colonel 
Pugh, Major Dooley, Major Brown, and a marine officer who 
was carrying the white flag. We went out to meet the 
Japanese commander. When we approached them, the 
Japanese officer acting as interpreter said to General 
Wainwright, 'I presume you have accepted our terms, the 
surrender of the entire Philippine Islands.' General 
Wainwright after some talk demanded to see General Homma 
and discuss the matter with hin. The Japanese then took 
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General Wainwright and his aide, Major Dooley, to Bataan 
where they were joined by General Beebe and Colonel Pugh. 
Major Brown and I returned to ny command post at Malinta 
Tunnel* Colonel Pugh had returned to our lines to get 
General Beebe and take him to Bataan. 

"Q What time did General Wainwright leave Corregj.dor? 

"A At 3 o'clock. 

"Q V/hat tine did General Wainwright return to Corregi- 
dor? 

"A About 3 o'clock that night. I saw him about 10 
o'clock, ho told me the results of the conference. He 
told me that he had seen General Honma who refused to 
discuss with General Wainwright the surrender of Corregi- 
dor and the Manila Bay area. General Honma left the 
conference and said if he wished to surrender Corregidor 
he would have to talk with the Japanese General on the 
Island. General Wainwright returned to Corregidor and 
went immediately to the senior commander of the Japanese 
forces on Corregidor to surrender. 

"Q Did you accompany General Wainwright on the second 
surrender expedition? 

"A I did not. 

"Q How long did fire .and bombing continue on Corregidor? 
"A Artillery fire and bombing kept up until at least 
4 o'clock in the afternoon of 6 May, and it was renewed 
again on the morning of 7 May. Tho Japanese had informed 
us that they were going to shell again on the 7th and for 
us to get the troops out of our area by 8 o'clock. The 
fire was directed principally on Topside. 
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”Q Did the bombing continue on the morning of the 7th? 

"A I do not recall* 

"y Wore you fired upon at the tine you and General 
Wainwright went down to make the first contact with 
the Japanese? 

"A They were firing small arms and artillery fire, 
hitting around us. I cannot tell whether or not it was 
aimed at the surrender party. 

Were they firing at the white flags? 

"A They were hitting with artillery just above the 
white flag at Malinta. 

U Q Do you know of any casualties from shelling or 
bombing after noon on 6 May? 

"A I do not. It is quite possible there were some. 

After you had completed conference with General 
Wainwright and Japanese on Corregidor, were you fired 
upon by the Japanese? 

•'A We startod back and General Wainwright and his aide 

were with us, also two Japanese officers. There wqs no 

firing at the moment but dive bombers cane over and attacked 

the shipping close to where we had to go to get back to 

our commanding post. The Japanese didn’t want to go 

through it so they took General Wainwright back with 

them. The Japanese continued to fire over our heads as 

they had when we went down. If they were firing at us, 

I couldn’t say, but they continued to fire as we walked 

a distance of 1000 yards. Major Brown was with me. 

"/s/ Geo F. Moore 
/t/ GEORGE F. MOORE 
—• Major General” 
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CAPTAIN CODER: If it please the Commission, I would 
like at tv is time to call attention of the Commission by 
rereading one sentence on page 2, about the middle of the 
page, following the question, "What time did General 
Wainwright return to Corregidor?" The sentence is, "General 
Homma lout, the conference and said if he wished to rrendor 
Corregidir, he would have to talk with the Japanese i’eneral 
on the I.-.land," V T ill the Commission take note of that? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission will take notice of 

that* 

J^EUTENANT SC&WART-2& We now pjr.pjj.ose to lead Prosecu¬ 
tions^ Exhibit 419, deposition of Jonathan M. Wainwright, 
General, United States Army, 

♦ Taken at : Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D,C. 

"Date: 31 October 1945 

"In the presence of : John M, Weir, Brig. General, 

U • S • A •, 

Charles B. Warren, Jr., Lt. 

Col., and 

Captain Edward J. Connolly, 

JAGD 

Arthur C. Hendrix, civilian, 
office of the Judge Advocate 
General. 

John M. Weir, Brig. General, 

U.S.A. 

"Question (By General Wainwright): May I ask you before we 

go into this, what is the purnose of this question¬ 
ing? 

"Answer (by General Weir): We are trying to get all 

phases of the Japanese conduct of the war which were 
in violation of the rules of warfare, then, the 
specific atrocities that were committed upon the 


.'■'Rep ort e r :, 

■llfl^tiong..by.:. 
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Americans and upon the Filipinos, Will you please tell 
us about the details of the surrender to Homma? 

"A (General Walnwright)s Well, as far as Homma is 

concerned, when I tendered General Homma my surrender of 
the four fortified Islands in tho mouth of Manila Bay 
on the late afternoon of May 6, 1942, he declined to accept 
that surrender unless it should include all United States 
and Philippine Army Forces In the Philippines. I had 
previously released from my commend the troops in the 
Visayan Islands and Mindanao, and when Homma demanded the 
surrender of all United States Troops I informed him that 
I no longer commanded those troops in the Visayan Islands 
and Mindanao, He insisted that he knew that I did command 
them all, since it had been repeatedly broadcast by Ameri¬ 
can radio, and I told him that was then correct — that I 
had commanded them all, but that these troops — other than 
those in the Fortified Islands and in the north of Luzon, 
were no longer under my command. I did not tell him that 
I had only recently released General Sharp directly to 
MacArthur's command, 

"Q You say at MacArthur f s command? 

"A No, on my own decision, and directed them to report 
to MacArthur. Well, after considerable argument back and 
forth between us, he, Homma, finally said, *You will ejther 
surrender all troops in the Philippine Islands or hostilities - 
against the troops in the fortified Islands of Manila Bay 
will be continued.* Well, having completely disarmed and 
destroyed all weanons, excopt a very few small arms, tho 
situation was hopeless. After more discussion back and 
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forth between US, he said something which I think was to 
the effect, *Woll, I see no further use in prolonging this 
argument,* and, without further ado he got up and left the 
table and walked out, and left me in the position of having 
oil my people in the fortified Islands slaughtered, or 
accept his terms. 

"After some delay, I finally was taken late that evening 
by the Japanese on one of their assault boots bock to 
Correridor Island and arrived there a little before mid¬ 
night, and there I found a great many more Japanese troons 
than had been on the Island when I left to go over to 
Bataan at about perhaps 4t30 in the afternoon. I found 
them right up on both sides of the Mallnta Tunnel, which 
was the soul of the defense of Corregidbr, and the Japanese 
were within a few hundred yards of that tunnel. So I then 
demanded of the Japanese officers who were with me that I 
be conducted to the Senior Officer of the Japanese Army 
then on Corregidor Island. And I was taken to a Colonel 
who was commanding some detachment of the army, I don*t 
know what his name was, to a place called Barrio San Jose, 
which is what we called the Bottomside. It is located at 
the west end of Mallnta Tunnel. Then I amended the terms of 
my formal surrender in writing and included all troops in 
the Philippines. That's the story of that part. I signed 
it about midnight. 

"Q, On 6 May? 

**A. Yes, the night of 6-7 May. 

"Q. Just going back now, did you receive terms of surrender 
from the Japanese first, or did you make it; or Just who 
made the first movo on that? 
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"A* Well, away back in March, shortly after MacArthur 
left, I received a demand from Homma— a message dropped 
from an airplane—for“me to surrender all the troops in 
the Philippine Islands, and that if accepted they would 
be treated as prisoners of war under the terms of Inter¬ 
national Law. And that demand I did not reply to, 

"Q. Were there any alternatives In his message? 

"A. Were there any what? 

U Q In other words, was there a warning? 

"A Yes* The last words of his message said, ‘If you 

do not reply to this favorably within three days, we will be 
guided as we see fit, or take such action os we see fit}* 
or words to that effect* 

"Q You h^d no further contacts with the Japanese head¬ 
quarters? 

"A* No. 

"Q Until this particular day—May the 6th? 

"A That's right. 

,,n You made a further move to the Japanese on May 6th? 

"A That * s right. 

"Q You radioed to the Japanese headquarters? 

"A Yes, by broadcast, 

"Q. And what was their reply to the broadcast? 

"A There was no reply. I had my Chief of Staff, General 
Beebe, broadcast four times to assure that it got there. 

He broadcast first at 1030 on 6 May and repeated the broad¬ 
cast at 1100, 1145 and 1230. I got no reply. But it was 
received nil right, because, after I got over to Cabcaben 
on Bataan that day ana after waiting about on hour or so, 
Homma showed up. 
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"Q Do you have a copy of that broadcast? 

"A. Yes, I do. This is the message right here - the way 

it went out: 

* Message for General Hommo—Message for General 
Homma, or the present commander in chief of the Imperial 
Japanese Forces on Luzon, 

•Anyone receiving this message please transmit it 
to the commander in chief of the Imperial Japanese Forces 
on Luzon, 

'For military reasons which General Falnwright con¬ 
siders sufficient, and to put a stop to further sacrifice 
of human life, the commanding general. will surrender to 
your excellency today the four fortified islands at the 
entrance to Manila Bay together with all military and naval 
personnel and all existing stores and equipment, 

•At 12 noon, local daylight saving time, May 6, 1942, 
a white flag will be displayed in a prominent position in 
Corregidor, at which time all firing from the harbor forts 
will cense unless a landing by Japanese troops in force is 
attempted without flags of truce, in which case, they will 
be taken under fire, 

•If all of your firing and aerial bombardment has 
ceased at 12 noon, local timo, the commanding general 
will send two staff officers by boat, flying a white flag, 
to the Cr.bcnbon dock to meet a Japanese staff officer, whom 
the commanding general requests that your excellency have 
there, empowered to name the time and place for the command¬ 
ing general to meet your excellency in order that he may 
make the formal surrender and to arrange all details. 
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•Upon the return of his staff officers the command¬ 
ing general will proceed by boat accompanied by some of 
his staff to such place as may be designated by your ex¬ 
cellency. The commanding general's launch will fly a 
white flag and his party will consist of five or six 
persons. He requests that motor transportation meet his 
party at the landing point designated by you, 

"In my broadcast I had requested a meeting with 
Genoral Homma at Cabcaben to accept the surrender of the 
fortified islands in the mouth of Manila Bay. 

"Q What were the conditions under which you first loft 
Corrogidor? You had a flag of truce with you at that time, 

I presume? 

"A I pulled down the American flag, because it hod to 
be pulled down, at 12 o'clock noon May 6 and replaced it 
with a white flag on top of the hill at Fort Mills, Corregi- 
dor. And, by that time, I had destroyed my armament. I 
had ordered that ny troops were not to fire a shot after 
12 noonj that all arms must be destroyed by that time, 
because I considered then, and still consider, it to be 
dishonorable to *ake any military action after you have 
displayed a white, flag; and all action was taken before 
12 o'clock, but the Japanese firing continued. As soon as 
a little lull cane in the firing, I sent an officer out with 
a white flag. He was a captain in the Marines, I don't 
know his nano, but he was to look up the senior officer if 
he could find him on Corregidor Island, and ask him if he, 
the Japanese Officer, would come to me and see me. That 
Marine officer returned about 2:00 o'clock and stated that 
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the Japanese officer would not cone to see me, and that 
I would have to go to see him, So, accompanied by General 
Moore and his aide, Major Brown, and ny two aides, Colonel 
Pugh anu Major Dooley, with the sane Marine officer and the 
white flag, T went out and contacted the senior Jcsj nese 
officer at t^at tine on Corregidor Island, Denver Ill 
which it. to the cast of Malinta Tunnel, and there was told 
that no surrender would be considered or accented unless it 
include , all the troops in the Philippine and*. 

"Q Who tc.jd you that? 

"A A Colonel who w-i 3 there at that tire* He was evidently 
a staff officer. 1 don't know his nano. He had an inter¬ 
preter nnned Uranura, I told hin 1 was only considering the 
surrender of four fortified islands nt the nouth of Manila 
Bay. He said, 'That will not be accepted.' Then I said, 

'I must see General Home . 1 

"Q (By Colonel Warren) What flags of truce were dis¬ 

played on Corregidor that afternoon? 

"A I think there was only one flag displayed. We had 
hoisted the white flag on the flag pole when we pulled 
down the American flag. 

"Q (By Colonel barren) Was the flag on Fort Mills in 

plain view of the Japanese artillery on Bataan? 

"A Yes. It was on what we called 'Top Side* which is 

600 feet above s r a level, and from Bataan you can see that 
from almost nnywVre. They had artillery observation posts 
all over Harlvelcs mountain which extends to an altitude 
of 4500 feet, and t . 1 ey had anchored balloons from which 
they were observing artillery fire. Of course they saw 
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it. 

"Q (General V/eir) Did you go directly from this colonel 
to Henna*s headquarters? 

"A I never went to Homma*s hcadquartors, 

"Q I moan this house where you net him? 

"A I had a motor launch anchored on the southdock of 
Corregidor Island. Anticipating this move to Bataan, I 
had ordered it around to the north dock and after I net 
this colonel I tried to go to the north dock, and about 
that tine the Japanese artillery put down a very heavy 
concentration between where I was and the Malinta Tunnel. 
One of ny aides, Colonel Pugh, heroically and without ny 
knowledge or direction, went through that artillery fire to 
the north dock to get ny boat and bring it around. I 
started back with a Japanese Colonel and a Japanese Lieu¬ 
tenant (Uranura) who spoke English. When this artillery 
concentration becanc heavy the Japanese Colonel wouldn f t 
go with ne. He said, »No, we will go out to the east end 
of the Island where we can get a Japanese boat.' John 
Pugh, however, went through the artillery fire and got ny 
boat, but found out in sono way that I had gone. He net 
ne later on Bataan. This Japanese Colonel went on to the 
east of the Island out to the tail which is called North 
Point. After considerable delay, perhaps an hour or an 
hour and a half, he managed to get a Japanese assault boat 
fron Batean. In that we went to Cabcaben which is the 
place that I had asked for a meeting with Homina. 
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% Who was with you when you net Horama? 

"A Boobe, Pugh, Dooley, Major Bill Lawrence and Ser¬ 
geant Carroll, 

"Q (Colonel Warren) About what time, General, did you 
contact General Sharp as to the release of his troops? 

Was this before your broadcast? 

"A I sent three messages May 6th, The last thing I did, 
I probably sont these out between 11 and 12, Thoy had to 
be all coded and I think thoy went out between 11 and 12. 
One went to Sharp, one message to the President, and one 
to General MacArthur. 

And thoy released General Sharp's troops from your 
command? 

"A Yes, one of then did, 

"(j What was the extent of the Japanese fire aftor the 
flag of truce was hoisted at noon on the 6th? 

"A Well, I have Just described one heavy artillery 
concentration which they put down between their position 
and Malinta Tunnel, While I was talking to this Japanese 
colonel there was also a heavy aerial bombardment of both 
Corregidor and Port Hughes, which is on Caballo Island — 
the nearest one — and the fire kept up intermittently 
durinc that afternoon and night. When I cano back that 
night, about midnight or a little before, there was a 
trenondous artillery bombardment which came down on the 
west end of Corregidor Island while I was negotiating 
with that colonol at the Barrio San Joso, That was a 
tremendous bombardment. 

Did that continuo on the morning of the 7th of May? 
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"A Yes, there was artillery fire on the morning of the 
7th. ^uitc a heavy concentration on the morning of the 
7th. That was the last firing — on the morning of May 
7th. That was about the middle of the forenoon — 9:30 
or 10 o'clock. 

"Q Do you know of any American casualties as a result 
of that bombardment? 

"A There wore unquestionably casualties, but I don't 
remember how many. In fact, I can't toll you how many 
casualties there were on the night of the 3ixth, 

"Q There were deaths, General, after the white flae was 
hoisted? 

“A Oh, unquestionably, 

(General Weir) Let's go back to the neoting with 
Homma. When you left him you cane back to the Island. 
Please take up right there until we get back to Manila. 

"A After I loft Honna, I went down to the dock at 
Cabcaben where ny motor boat, that Colonel Pugh had 
brought over, was tied to tho dock. When wo got back 
there we found that tho boat was fast sinking from shell 
fire, and it was apparent that we couldn't go back to 
Corregidor in that boat. Some of those with me had 
removed our hand baggage which we had taken over with us, 
because I never expected to go back to Corregidor when I 
went over. 

"Q Were you in custody at that tine? 

"A Yes, and tho Japs took the same boat that I had 

gono over on and loaded up ny party on that and took us 
back to Corregidor Island and landed betwoon North Point 
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and Cavalry Point, so-called, nearer tho eastern end of 
the Island. This boat ran in as close to the shor.* lino 
as it could and when it hit the rocks we pot out and waded 
ashore, and scrcnbled up quite a steep cliff and got to 
the road which passes just by Konley Field, which .« a 
snail airstrip there — very snail. By this tine i had 
made up ny mind tentatively that I would have to arrange 
for acceptance of Homa , s terns, and, as we marched toward 
Malinta Tunnel, I finally decided I would have to dr it, 
after I saw what conditions were, and I asked to see the 
senior officer on the Island. We were stopood just to the 
east end of Malinta Tunnel and some Japanese officers wont 
over and wo sat on the ground for perhaps half an hour. 
These officers cane back and said they would conduct no 
to a colonel who was then in Barrio San Jose, and I went 
through the Malinta Tunnel and found it, as I have already 
described it to you, I saw this Japanese colonel and 
amended the terms of ny original document to include all 
troops of tho Philippines, I was then taken back to 
Malinta Tunnel. I went to a little room that had been 
set aside for me and I remained there for the remainder 
of the night. The next morning at perhaps seven o'clock, 
or it night have been eight, I an not sure, I was up at 
the tine, the Japanese colonel, who was a member of Honna f s 
staff, his name was Haba, cane along to arrange details 
of tne surrender with no. After considerable discussion 
back and forth I finally wrote out a message that I would 
send by broadcast to General Sharp, which I oponod up by 
tolling him that I resumed command over his troop3, and I 







sent messages to Colonel Horan in the mountain provinces 
and to Colonel Nakar of the Philippine Constabulary, who 
commanded a small detachment inthe Cagayan Valley, Then 
Colonel Haba said we would be given an opportunity to 
broadcast those orders to General Sharp, Horan and Nakar, 

I told him that they would not accept any orders by broad¬ 
cast, for the reason that anybody could do that — broad¬ 
cast such orders — and then I thought better of it, that 
if I broadcast this message to Sharp, and then send it down 
by one of my staff officers by plane — which the Nips 
said they would furnish — it would give Sharp tine to 
communicate with General MacArthur, He would have at 
least twenty-four hours. So I finally told this Japanese 
colonel '0. K, 1 , I would do that. So I wrote out these 
various messages. Then he went off somewhere and I sat 
all day waiting for him. He got back about five. Then he 
said that we would now leave; we got into one of their boats 
and went over to Linay where we disembarked and, again, he 
left us, in the yard of a Filipino school which was appar¬ 
ently being used as a Japanese barracks, and we must have 
waited an hour or two hours before he came back, I think 
he had been in telephonic communication with Homna^ 
headquarters. Then we got in cars and drove to Manila, 
arriving I should say, roughly at 11:30, the night of 
May 7th, Y/e went to the broadcasting station that had 
formerly boon an American broadcasting station, KZRH, and 
there I broadcast the letter that I had written to Sharp, 
Horan and Nakar, and arrangements wore made for one of my 
two staff officers, Jesse Traywick, G-3, to go to Sharp in 








Mindanao by plane, and for Colonel Galbraith, my G-4, to 
find Horan in mountain province, and Kalakuka of QM, to 
go into Cagayan Valley to find Colonel Nakar. I broadcast 
this message from just before until just after midnight on 
the night of 7-8 May. 

•*Q Did you give any special instructions to these offi¬ 
cers that were carrying the messages? 

••A I gave them the complete conditions that General 
Homma imposed; that is, as to where they would form their 
troops; what they would do with their weapons, materials, 
etc. 

Did any of them ever report back to you? 

"A Traywick went to Sharp and cane back. A complete 
text of my latter was sent fo General MacArthur and 
MacArthur had radioed back, 'You should break up into 
small guerrilla detachments.' He also said, 'Now that you 
are on the ground I will leave the matter entirely in your 
hands. It is up to your discretion.' Sharp then accepted 
ny orders and surrendered his troops. 

Did Kalakuka cone back? 

"A He's dead. Whether he was killed, or died from 
illness I don't know. Galbraith came back. He rejoined 
ne at Tarlac in North Central Luzon sonetine in July. I was 
in Tarlac from the 9th of June until the 11th of August. 

"Q General, can you go back now to Manila—to the broad¬ 
cast at midnight; what happened to you from that moment on? 
Will you carry that a little further, if you don't mind? 

"A. Following that broadcast, the Japanese took me to an 
apartment in the University Club, which is at the corner 
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of Dewey Boulevard and South Avenue. This club had occupied 
the two top floors. Below that v/ere the apartments, and 
they had been occupied by Americans and English mestly, 
and we wont there, and they gave me a room. I was held 
there and I was told that I was not a prisoner of war. 

"Q That you v/ere not a prisoner of war at that J uno? 

"A Yes, but I well understood what they meant by that} 
that 1:; that they were going to hold me there until the 
troops had surrendered. 

l.i other words, as a hostage? 

"A Y^s, I stayed there until the 9th of June. The 
whole point was that the Japanese were holilhig s /no ten 
thousand troops in the fortified islands whose surrender 
they would not accept until the troops all over tho Islands 
had complied with the surrender orders. My principal 
concern was for fear that they would do what they said 
they would do; that is, slaughter all those people in 
the fortified islands unless the troops all over the 
Archipelago surrendered. That was my chief concern — 
for those troops on Corrogidor and the other fortified 
islands. Well, we finally got the situation pretty well 
cleared up and on tho morning of Juno 9th the Japanese 
officer who spoke English, Lieutenant Uronura, cane to mo 
with a letter in Japanese which was translated and stated 
in substancei 'The troops under your command have now 
surrendered} your high commandoeases and you now become 
a prisoner of war and will today be conducted to a prisoner 
of war comp at Tarlac.' There we wont that day. 

How long wero you at Tarlac? 
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"A For two months and two days. I left there the 11th 
of August, 

Did you see Honna again? 

"A I never saw Honna aftor I net hin at Cabcabun, at 
which tine he rudoly got up from the table and wa' Iced off, 

I neve" saw hin again, 

"Q >o you know whether Yanashita was ever on Lu’.on or 
in the Philippines while you were operating there? 

"A C*n quite sure he was not, 

"i* The reports that we had here wore something to this 
effect with reference to Honna: That he wanted a 'Yes or no, 
or nothing else, 1 

"A Yes, that's what he said. *A complete surrender or 
nothing. 1 He said, 'You surrender all troops in the 
Philippine Islands or I will continue hostilities against 
the fortified islands.' With ny troops in the condition 
they were, I could make but one decision, unless I wanted 
to see the slaughter of ten thousand Americans. 

Would y^u be available to testify in war crimes 
trials? 

"A Of course, I an available at any bine ny country 
demands ny service. But I can nano you a dozen better 
witnesses than I an, I will go, if I an required, but 
I don't think it would be necessary as I can nano so many 
other witnesses. 

»/s/ J. M, V/ainwright 
/t/ J. M. WAINWRIGHT 


"General, U. S. A." 






CAPTAIN CODER: I would like to point out to the 
Commission in respect to this affidavit of General 
Wainwright, there on page 7, the answer to the question — 

GFNERAL DONOVAN: Before we go into that, we will 
have a ten minute recess and then consider any comments 
you wish to make. 

(Short recess) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, the members of the Commission 
are present with the exception of General Valdes. The 
Accused, with three members of Defense Counsel, is 
present. The Prosecution is present and we are ready to 
proceed. 

GENFRAL DONOVAN: We will take up any comments 
Defense may have in connection with General Wainwright*s 
affidavit, 

CAPTAIN CODER: If it please the Commission, I would 
like to call attention to the sentence at the bottom of 
page 3* It is a clause of a sentence in that answer, the 
last two words on page 3 and continuing over to page 4: 
"♦♦♦because I considered then and still consider it to 
be- dishonorable to take any military action after you have 
displayed a white flag —" 

I would like to point out to the Commission 
that that is General Wainwright's opinion. 

Further, on page 7, in answer to the ques¬ 
tion: "In other words, as a hostage?" That entire para¬ 
graphing following, the answer, is the opinion of General 
Wainwright. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: That is correct; this whole 
Affidavit is his opinion. 

Anything further? 

CAPTAIN CODER: That is all. 

COLONEL IvEEKs If the Commission please, we have 
been advised that Colonel Pugh, General Wainwright's aide 
and Major Tisdelle, General Strongs' aide, left Washington 
on a high priority on the 15th. Wo are sure they will be 
here no later than Monday morning. They will be our final> 
two witnesses. Colonel Pugh can testify as to the terms 
of the surrender of Corregidor and Major Tisdelleas to the 
terms of the surrender of Bataan. With their evidence we 
will rest. 

We would request a continuance now until 

Monday morning. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Do you have anything further to 
offer? 

COLONEL LEEK: I want to say at this time that that 
will conclude the evidence to be introduced by the Prosecu¬ 
tion. We have introduced evidence on every Specification 
except Specifications 9, 24, 26, 34, 41 and 36. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Read those numbers again. 

COLONEL LEEK: 9, 24, 26, 34, 41, and 36. 

As to 24 and 26, the evidence in those 
show the atrocities occurred after August 5th, 

As to Specifications Nos. 9» 34 and 41, 
we do not have the witnesses available to testify on 
those. 

As to Specification No. 36 , we do not have 

proof. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further? 

CAPTAIN CODER: Nothing further. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission will adjourn and 
meet at O83O Monday morning, 

COLONEL MEEK: Would there be any objection to 
making it 9 o'clock? 

GINERAL DONOVAN: Why? 

COLONEL MEEK: Well, Sir, 8:30 will bo all right, 

then, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will meet again at the regular 
time on Monday morning, O83O. 

(Whereupon, at 154-5 hours, 19 January 1946, the 
trial was adjourned until 0830 hours, 21 January 1946.) 
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proceedings 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session, 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present, with five members 
of Defense counsel. Prosecution is present and is ready 
to proceed, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: General Valdes was absent during 
the last session of the Commission, I would like to ask 
General Valdes: /ire you familiar with the proceedings 
that took place during that session? 

GENERAL VALDES: I am familiar with the proceedings, 
CAPTAIN RAFF: Sir, the Prosecution at this time 
calls Major Tisdelle. 

ACHILLE C. TISDELLE 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Raff) Will you state your name, grade 
and organization? 

A My name is Tisdelle; first name, Achille C., Jr,; 
Major of Cavalry; aide-de-camp to Major General King, 
Commanding General of the Luzon Force, 

Q Now, Major Tisdelle, were you a member of the Ameri¬ 
can and Filipino forces on Bataan in April 1942? 

A I was, 

Q What was your rank and assignment at that time? 

A I was captain, aide to the Commanding General of the 
Luzon Force, 

Q Who was —? 
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A Major General E, P. King, Jr. 

Q Now, were you present at the surrender of Major 
General King, the conference of surrender to the Japanese 
forces? 

A I was. 

Q In April 1942? 

A I was• 

Cj Now, will you tell the Commission, as chronologically 

as possible, the events just preceding, at the time of 
the conference and immediately after? 

A Yes, sir. In the last few days of April 1943, just 
preceding the 9th of April — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What date was that? 

THE WITNESS: As you were; 1942, sir. 

GENERAL VALDES: Check it again. 

THE WITNESS: 1942 is right. 

GENERAL GARD: What month? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute. Let’s start over 
again and answer the question, please. 

A (Continuing) In the days immediately preceding the 
9th of April 1942, the Japanese forces had pushed back 
the American forces on Bataan in such fashion that it 
was no longer possible to reorganize them. Approximately 
43 per cent of the armed forces on Bataan were ill with 
malaria, dysentery and/or debilitation from lack of 
rations, 

During the period 3 April to 8 April 1942, the 
American forces had gradually broken. Reserves had been 
released from Force Headquarters to 2nd Corps Headquarters. 
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There were no further reserves available, and the 2nd 
Corps had disintegrated. 

When it became apparent through lack of communica¬ 
tions with forward elements, and when it became apparent 
that elements that were available could no longer be re¬ 
organized — and this was on the afternoon of 8 April 
1942 — General King called members of his staff together 
and instructed that all materiel would be destroyed, with 
the exception of truck and passenger transportation. 

This order was carried out during the afternoon and night 
of 8-9 April 1942. 

At 2 o’clock in the morning of 9 April, the Gen¬ 
eral — as you were — General King had been unable to 
make contact with the Japanese commander, and at that 
time Colonel Everett C. Williams, Field Artillory, General 
King’s chief of artillery, volunteered to go forward 
personally to make such contact. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: May'I interrupt you for just a 
second? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Where was your C. P. at that time? 

TIE WITNESS: It was in the vicinity of — never 
mind the record -- I don’t recall the kilometer, sir. I 
think it was 157, but I am not sure. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. 

THE WITNESS: It was on the main road Just east of 
Mariveles. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right; in the vicinity 
of Mariveles is all right. 
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TIIE WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL DOITOVAH: Now qo ahead. Take your time. 

A (Continuing) Tlie Japanese were under the impression 
that our headquarters was in liariveles, because General 
King had had his engineers continually repair small ouild- 
ings there for that purpose, to make them think that our 
headquarters was there. They continually bombed it, and 
did not bomb our actual headquarters, which was hidden in 
the woods. 

Colonel Williams, accompanied by Major Marshall Hurt, 
Infantry, Special Staff, went forward in a jeep at 2 o‘clock 
in the morning. They contacted the initial Japanese ele¬ 
ments at the bridge crossing the Lamao River at Rodriguez 
Park in Bataan. 

. The infantry elements which they met conducted them 
a short distance off the road to the west, to a small 
building which had provided the headquarters for Rodriguez 
Park, and there they n6t a major general commanding the 
division occupying the left flank ol the Japanese advance. 
This major general kept Colonel Williams at his headquarters 
as a hostage, but periaitted Major Hurt to return to our 
headquarters, which he did, arriving shortly before day¬ 
break on the 9th of April. 

At that time General King assembled the following 
members of his staff: Colonel Victor Collier, Field 
Artillery, General Staff Corps, his G-3> and rajor Wade 
Cothran, Field Artillery, i,DC; and myself. 

7/e embarked in two jeeps. Just before embarking 
in the jeeps, I out a bedsheet into halves. My orderly 
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fastened the two halves to two separate bamboo polos* 

Wo drove up the road in the two jeeps, displaying the two 
white flags prominently. 

It was not yet daylight when we bogonj it was approxi 
mately 6 o'clock in the morning. We did not arrive at 
our destination until somotimo between 8 and 8:30 in 
the morning. We were delayed en route because our two 
cars wore strafed repeatedly and bombed once by Japanosa 
aircraft. Thorc wore numerous aircraft in the sky, 
because the destruction of the ammunition dump which was 
adjacent to our headquarters during the previous night 
had made a rather spectacular display, which had attractod 
a good deal of attention. 

Our practice in going forward was to take to the 
ditches when we were attacked by strafors, and as soon 
as the strafors wore almost overhead or in a position 
where they could not strafe but we were visible, for 
Colonel Collier in the forward jeep and I in the second 
jeep to get up out of the ditch and run onto the road, 
waving the flags so that they could see them. Either 
the pilots of the airplanes did not rocognize the flags 
or did not choose to recognize the flags, because the 
strafing continued. 

Just before we reached tho bridge at Lamao, an 
airplane apparently did recognize our white flag, because 
as it divod upon us and wo got out to take to the ditches 
again, it did not fire, but wagged its wings. 

And immediately after that, after proceeding about 
100 yards, wo roachod the bridge at Lamao. It was then 








daylight and wo oncountorod a column of Japanese infantry 
drawn up in column of twos on either sido of the bridge* 

The platoon loader gave us a sign to halt. We stopped* 

And without --as you wore -- they moved us then in our 
Jeeps to the office in Rodriguez Park, whore wo encountered 
the major general commanding the division in that locality, 
and Colonel Williams, who had remained* 

The major gonoral had a young Japanese soldier act 
as interpreter, and this soldior was unable to speak very 
good English, However, by means of writing on paper, ho 
was able to convey this information from the major general 
commanding the unit there: The major genoral said that 

he personally was unable to treat with General King, but 
that whon Colonel Williams had initially arrived, he had 
sent a courier back to advanced headquarters to appriso 
the Japanese headquarters of General King f s intention to 
come forward, and that they were expecting a representative 
from that headquarters at any tlmoj meanwhile we should 
wait. 

We were not disarmed, we were not mistreated, we were 
not invited to sit down; wo stood, from approximately 
8:30 until a quarter to 11, when a Cadillac car, which 
I recognized as belonging to my friend Juan Elizaldc, 
drove up, and a senior Japanese officer, accompanied by 
a junior acting as interprotor, debarked from the car and 
approached our table. 

I was not able to learn the name of the senior 
Japanese offloor thon or lator, nor tho name of tho Janior 
who acted as interprotor. I gathered from remarks made by 
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the junior officer that the senior was Lieutenant General 
Homr.ia's Chiof of Staff, and that tho junior night bo his 
aide. 

This senior officer sat down at a table just out- 
sidG the door of the building, a long table. He sat down 
alongside tho table with his elbow resting upon the table, 
and did not look at General King, The interpreter, the 
Japanese interpreter, stood in front of hin at tho far 
end of the table, Gonoral King sat on the other side of 
the table facing hin, with his hands in front of hin on 
the table, I stood at tho other end of the table, and 
our other three staff officers and the Japanese staff 
officers who were with the najor general and who were ' 
curious, also gathered around the table. 

The interpreter spoke a few words with this senior 
staff officer, and then turned to Genoral King, speaking 
with a Gornan accent, crisply, and addressed hin as 
follows: ’’You are General WainwrightJ'’ 

General King said that he was not, that he was 
General King, commanding the forces in Bataan, The 
interpreter spoke with the chief of staff for a few 
moments, and received instructions, turned back to Genoral 
King and said, "You must go and get General WainwrightJ" 
Gonoral King explained that he did not represent 
General Walnwright, that he represented only himself, and 
that he had no means of getting in touch v/ith General 
Wainwright, 

The aide turned back to tho senior staff officer 
and they conferred again, whereupon tho aide addressod 
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himself to General King and said, "For what purposo have 
you cone?" 

General King said that ho had cono to secure terns 
for the force in Bataan. The aide turned back to the 
senior officer, and they talked for a few nononts again. 
Then, turning back to Goneral King, ho ropoated tho ques¬ 
tion, phrasing it differently. I don't know how he said 
it, but it led General King to speak concerning his nission, 
and General King said that he wished to secure terns for 
the troops on Bataan, and that he would like to ask for 
certain conditions: First, that he bo permitted to return 
to headquarters in order to send couriers forward to 
apprise forward elements of the fact of our collapse5 
second that he requested an armistice of 12 hours in 
order to accomplish that purpose5 third, that tho Japanese 
forces remain in their present positions during that 
armistice, in order to obviate further loss of life; 
and last, he pointed out that ho had preserved suffi¬ 
cient truck and motor car transportation in Bataan to 
evacuate the prisoners to any point on Luzon that tho 
Japanese staff night indicate, accompanied by proper guards. 

This was then repeated to tho staff officer. At 
that tine I understood vory little Japanese — I under¬ 
stood no Japanese — so I don't know what he said. How¬ 
ever, he spoke shortly, and the aide turned back to 
Gonoral King and said, "Surrender must be unconditional!" 

So the Goneral said that if ho wore to agree to 
unconditional surrender, would the Japanese consider tho 
following provisions; and, changing his phrasaology in the 
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hope that the difficulties of interpretation night help 
our ease, ho ropoatod that he would liko to havo pornis- 
Slon to notify forward elementsj that it would savo a good 
deal of life on both sides if during this period the 
Japanese forees were to renain in their present positions, 
and that the novenont of prisoners would be facilitated 
by the use of our trucks and notor tar transportation. 

Of course, the General know that operations would 
begin upon Oorrogldor tanediately, and Corrogidor-s guns 
wore able to bear on parts of Bataan. Wo had used those 
guns on Japanese landings on Nagbalayong and Qulnauan and 
points. so the aide repeated this again to the senior 

staff officer, who repeated again, "Surrender must bo on- 
conditional 


General King then asked if our troops would bo well 
treated, and after a eonference again with the senior 
officer by the aide, the aide turned to General King and 

said, "We .are not barbarians'" I will never forgot the « 
he said that. 
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That was all that General King was able to secure in 
the way of a promise of treatment, was that "We are not 
barbarians." 

So the aide and the senior staff officer conversed 
again and they apparently had picked up General King on 
one point. He had twice used that expression, that he had 
preserved sufficient truck transportation and motor trans¬ 
portation and they turned back to General King and said, 

"How much guns do you have?" 

The general said that he did not have any guns. They 
asked what had happened, where they were, and the general 
said that he had ordered that they be destroyed. They asked 
the same questions concerning tanks, and then this aide 
turned back again and said, "Where is the booty?" The 
general said there was no war booty. 

The aide spoke to the senior officer and they had a 
heated conversation, and then the aide turned to the general 
again and said, "You will surrender." The general nodded 
his head. The aide asked for his saber. General King's 
saber was in Manila when we evacuated, and had left it 
behind. They seemed quite concerned that the Hollywood 
regulations for a surrender were violated in this fashion, 
but they accepted the general's pistol and I was disarmed, 
too, of course, as were the other staff officers. Then the 
senior officer got up to leave, accompanied by the junior, 
whom I referred to as an aide, and got back in the car and 
drove off. 

At no time during the conversation did the senior 
officer look at General King. He would not lower himself 
to look at him. 
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So when they drove off we got back Into the jeeps — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute. 

Of course, all remarks that have been made here will 
be plaoed in the record. At one time the witness declared 
that this would be off the reoord, but it will go into the 
record. 

V/e will take a short reoess. 

(Short reoess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with five members of 
Defense counsel. The Prosecution is present and we are 
ready to proceed. 

Q, (By Captain Raff) Major, would you continue at the 
point that you left off? 

A Yes. We had embarked in our two jeeps and the senior 
Japanese staff officer and this junior who I have referred 
to as an aide had gone off in Mr. Elizalde’s Cadillac. 

Then as we turned to go our way was barred and General 
King, Colonel Williams, major Cothran and I, v-ere stopped. 
Colonel Collier and Major Hurt were permitted to return to 
see Brigadier General Arnold J. Funk, who was General 
King's chief-of-staff of the Luzon force, and they carried 
the message concerning the surrender. 

General King, Colonel Williams, Major Cothran and I, 
were taken in our jeeps to Balanga where we vore plaoed in 
a small tienda aoross the road from the Balanga Elementary 
Sohool house. V/e were allowed to remain there for perhaps 
three-quarters of an hour, during which time numerous 










photographs woro taken from all angles, and by military as 
well as Do - N»: photographers. 

Ten an orderly was sent into the tienda and we were 
conducted aoross the road, around and behind th6 sohool- 
house into the former playground, where we were kept wait¬ 
ing for some little time, perhaps 15 minutes, and then 
conducted under some trees where a table and some chairs 
had been placed. 

The sohoolhouse, the interior of the schoolhouse, as 
we could see through the windows, contained some form of 
headquarters. T ..re were numerous people working at paper 
work, and orderlies going back and forth, sat under¬ 
neath the trees for about ten minutes when a staff officer 
and the man who I have referred to as the aide came out of 
the building and sat down on the other side of the table 
from us. 

Do you have that picture' 

CAPTAIN RAFF: Ht, . it is. 

THE \ flTHESS: T' «... k you. 

Tie is a picture of the occasion to which I refer. 

MAJOR SKEEN: *.his picture being introduced into 

evidence? 

CAPTAIN RaFF: I it offer that into evidenoo. 

V/iil uu mark this as our next exhibit? 

(A ^’'Ouo .iaph was marked Prose¬ 
cution Exhibit N~. 420 for 
identification.) 

MAJOR SKEEN: Is this tho only copy of it? 

CAPTAIN RAFF: T at is the only copy we have. It is 
a J.. -eae propagarda pioture. 
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LAJOR SKEEN: T ere is no objection. 

GE'tTSRAL DO 0VAK: What i3 the number of the oxhi':it* 

CAPTAIN R..P1T: It is Prosecution’s Exhibit No. 420. 

The Prosecution offers Exhibit 420 for identification 
into evidenoc. 

GE::ERhL DONOVAN: It is accepted. 

(Prosecution. Exhibit No. 420 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in ovidenoe.) 

TEE ’TITlvESS: This officer, Gentleman, is the junior 
staff officer who acted as an interpreter at tho time of 
the surrender. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Which one is that? 

THE WITNESS: V/here my left index finger is on the 
photo, sir (indicating). I do not know his name or his 
rank. He was not wearing a blouse. His shirt did not 
have an insignia upon it. 

He again acted as interpreter, and General King v/es 
questioned. At this time only General ring was questioned. 
The questions that w gtg ashed — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Lay I interrupt you? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Who is the officor sitting in the 
chair opposite General King, the JaxDunuse opposite General 
King? 

THE WITNESS: I do not know who ho is, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: And the other Japanese is the 
interpreter? 

TIIE WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Y/ho v.crc the other American 
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officers? 

TIIE Y/ITHESS: From left to right, with his hand 
covering his face is Colonel Everett c. v/illiams, General 
King, and Major V/ade Cothran, Field Artillery, and partial¬ 
ly obscured by the Japanese staff officer is myself. 

GEIJERAL DONOVAN: Will you read the last few remarks? 

(Record read.) 

TIES WITNESS: The questions that were asked — I 
will give the questions as I remember then — first of all 
they asked where the Japanese war prisoners were imprisoned. 
General King told them. Then they asked how many war 
prisoners we had and General King told them that we had 
approximately 60. They seemed surprised that we did not 
have more, and the general pointed out that when a force 
is withdrawing, as ours did, it does not have an oppor¬ 
tunity to take many prisoners, which apparently satisfied 
them. 

Then they asked again how many artillery pieces v.e 
had and the general said that we had none. They asked 
how many tanks and the general again told him that we had 
no tanks. Then they changed the subject after a short 
conference between the aide and this staff officer, the 
Japanese staff officer, and asked how many troops there 
were on Corregidor. General King said he did not know. 

Then they asked how many guns there werG on Corregidor. 
General King said ho did not know that. 

They asked, "V/hore are the guns placed on Corregidor?'' 
He said he did not know that. 

Thoy thon asked him how it was that he, a gonoral 
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officer, seemed to have so little Information. General King 
said, "I can give you any information 11 — as you were — he 
said, "I may give you any information you ask concerning my 
former command, hut I am unable to give you any information 
concerning the defenses of Corregidor." 

They then asked him if he meant that he did not know 
anything about the defenses of Corregidor, or if it meant 
that he refused to answer. The general said, "It means that 
I will not give you any information about the defenses of 
Corregidor." 

They apparently did not become angry at this time, 
although they did later at such answers, and changed the 
subject. 

Is the Court interested, gentlemen, in a little angle 
concerning the way we were treated at that point? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You Just tell the story as you know 
it. 

THE WITNESS: All right, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: When we see fit to stop you, why, 
we will stop you. 

THE WITNESS: At this time I had been sitting, wait¬ 
ing, while this was going on, and I crossed my legs and 
drew out a package of cigarettes, and I lit a cigarette. 

The man whom I referred to as the aide, who was sitting on 
the far side, was affronted at this lese majeste, from a 
person of our ilk, and he leaned over and knocked the 
cigarette out of my hand and pulled my log down and said, 
"Sit at attention." So I sat at attention. 

The Japanese staff officer then brought out a map and 








laid it on the table, and it wus a planographic or litho¬ 
graphic black and white positive map of Corregidor and the 
lower end of Bataan. 

He asked of the general, "General King, show me here 
where the tunnel leads from Mariveles to Corregidor." The 
general told him that there was no such tunnel. They said, 
"There must be a tunnel," this aide, and the gener 1 assurod 
him that there was not. 

Then he said, "Where is the cavern and tunnels where 
are stored all the large reserves of artillery?" The 
general said there were no such caverns. 

"There are such caverns," and he pointed down to the 
cliffs on the Manila Bay side of Mariveles, "There are 
caverns here where artillery is stored. Do not lie. You 
must have much artillery. It has been destroyed many times 
and you bring out additional artillery." 
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The General was not able to convince him one way 
or the other, I believe, but they gave up the subject and 
we gathered what happened was* that the General had previously 
been General MacArthur's Chief of Artillery prior to taking 
over command in Bataan, and during that time he had b^en 
allowed to select artillery officers and to arrange 
artillery units. The practice had been to erect dummy 
bamboo cannons. The Filipino staff officers who under¬ 
stood such tactics were very clovor in building such devices 
with old wheels and digging them in and putting them in good 
condition and firing powder on occasions when observation 
planes could see these positions, whereas, actually, 155 
artillery and 75 milimeter lO^'s were in other positions 
and were moved directly so they would not blast out too 
much cover and make their positions known. Vbry often 
the Japanese airplanes had bombed these artillery positions 

and I believe had thought that they had destroyed this 

/ 

materiel and that we must have a supply some place, so 
we were bringing out additional pieces. 

GFNFBAL DONOVAN t I think you could leave some of 
that out. 

THF WITNESS: All right, sir. They stopped the 
conference then and abruptly, and we were brought back 
to this little tienda across the way where we had been 
before the conference started. We were left there, then, 
for about an hour, during which time additional photographs 
were taken and then we were taken to Orani. We were not 
taken to Orani at that point. We were taken next door to — 

I am sorry, gentlemen, I will have to look that up. I am 
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just a little obscure. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Have you any objection to his con¬ 
sulting his notes? 

MAJOR SKEEN: I would like him to explain his notes. 

THE 7/ITNESS: It is a diary, gentleman. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There is no objoction. It is all 

right. 

THE WITNESS: It is a diary, gentlemen. General 
Artillery Section, USAFE, began December 3th, 1941. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Whose diary is that? 

THE WITNESS: It is my diary. 

MAJOR SKEEN: You prepared that yourself? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN RAFF: You kept that? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: No objection. 

THE WITNESS: I may have — it was begun on December 
8th, 1941 and concluded on August 17, 1945. It is chronolo¬ 
gical by days up until about September of 1942 when I was 
at Cabanrtuan and subsequently only has interest in connec¬ 
tion with events which took place that were important, but 
previously it is chronological by date. I carried this diary 
with me during this period. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You cun refer to it anytime you wish. 

THE WITNESS: All right, Sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Where did you go when you left the 
conference. 

THE WITNESS: It wasn't Orani. Wo went across tho road 
to the small tienda whGro wo have been when wc originally 
arrived. 


GFNERAL DONOVAN: Have you that map? 

(Prosecution secures map) 

GFNFRAL DONOVAN: No, not that -- the little map, 
so he can refer to it'. 

THF WITNESS: We were taken back across the rord 
to this same little tienda and allowed to remain for ap¬ 
proximately an hour and then a Japanese officer came in 
and invited us to follow him and we went to the next build¬ 
ing and up the stairs to the apartment above the store there. 
Here we were asked to be seated by a table and two curious 
Japanese private soldiers — orderlies they were -- were 
standing in a doorway to the kitchen. They grinned and 
chatted a great deal and our guard went back down the stairs 
and stood at the bottom. We sat down. I looked at these 
two soldiers and they grinned. Finally one came forward 
and passed out some cigarettes and we accepted the cigarettes. 
It was at this time about 2 o*clock in the afternoon. And 
around 2:30 or 3:00 Colonel J. Takasaki came up the steps 
and came in. He came in and he took off his cap and bowed 
and smiled. He sat down and he said, "Ah, now for you the 
War is over, and so now we are all friends." And General 
King nodded politely to him and said, "Yes, for us the War 
is over but we are not friends; we are your nrisoners." 

The Colonel said, "Oh, no, we are friends," And he asked 
if we had anything to eat and spoke to the orderlies and 
they brought us some evaporated milk which had been heated 
and then they brought us some warm Sen Miguel bter and 
some more cigarettes and Colonel Takasaki was pleasant. 

After a little while he rose to leave and said, "Shortly 










I will come back and you and you," Indicating General King 
and Colonel Williams, "will come with me, I am going to take 
you for a ride." And then he left and later he sent word up 
and General King and Colonel V'iHiams went away leaving Major 
Cothran and I in the building. After the General and Colonel 
left, the two Japanese orderlies gave us some rice and some 
vegetable soup and did not distunb us. Around just before 
nightfall, the General and Colonel had not yet returned. I 
was beginning to worry about them and an orderly came up and 
invited Major Cothran and I to accompany him. We went 
downstairs and got into our old jeep and a Japanese soldier 
wearinp sidearms got in the drivers seat and another guard 
with rifle and fixed bayonet got in the front seat, and we 
in the back, and we went up the road to the north, leaving 
Balanga. It got dark as we proceeded and the lights on the 
car had been blacked out with blue paint, so that it was 
just possible to show on the road and we had a difficult 
journey,with the Japanese guard with the rifle almost fall¬ 
ing out of the car at one time when wc came up to — 

GENTHAL DONOVAN: Would you mind just skipping that? 

THE WITNESS: Yes. So, they took us to where General 
King and General Williams were located, which was in 
Colonel Takasaki's house at Orani. We arrived there and 
we saw the lights burning on the porch and v?e heard Colonel 
William’s voice and Colonel Takasaki's voice. Our guard 
brought us up to the head of the stairs and we were greeted 
by Colonel Takasaki and we were rather dirty. The roads 
were very dusty in Bataan. Of course, we hadn't had a change 
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of clothes for three days because of the conditions at our 
headquarters, and we had to get down in the dirt so often 
we were pretty dirty. Colonel Takasaki had noticed that 
and suggested that we would like to take a bath. So, he 
sent us downstairs and we were allowed to use 50 gallon 
oil drums to bathe, and when we came back up there, on the 
table was a nice dinner; rice, soup, chicken, beer, saki, 
and tea. Colonel Takasaki, as I later learned, had done 
us quite an honor in appearing in a kimona rather than a 
uniform. He offered us beer and saki and that was the last 
opportunity for the next years that I had, and I often 
later wished I had taken advantage of it. But the way we 
had been treated, and this pentleman was so very kind, I 
was afraid that the object was to make us drink of it and 
then to question us, so I didn’t touch it and no one else 
did. But he was actually very pleasant and didn't ask us 
any questions. After we had been there about an hour, then 
it was about 7*30 or 8 o'clock, Colonel Takasaki rose and 
said that he was very sorry that our accommodations would 
not be what he might wish, but that he could do no better 
and wc were then to leave, so we were taken in a passenger 
car back over to Orani and there, at the road junction in 
the center of Orani, we debarked and on the inland side 
of the road were put into a storeroom with a filthy wooden 
floor; blankets were laid and we were told that is where we 
would stay. There were two Japanese guards there with 
lanterns and they bedded us down on our blankets, the four 
of us, and they stayed around most of the night bringing 
friends in to see us and shining the lanterns, and we didn't 
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get any sleep. The next day we W6r6 taken to a tienda — 
to the rooms above the tienda, the next floor, and placed 
in a room which overlooked the military police station just 
across the road, on the Manila Bay side of th6 road. We 
were there for 24 hours, during which time the head of the 
column of prisoners marching up from Bataan put in on ap¬ 
pearance and began to go by. Among the head of the column — 
when I say "head" I moan the first thousand. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What date was that? 

THE WITNESS: It would be the 10th, Sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you give us some of the high- 

3 

lights of what you saw that day? 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. Just go ahead. 

THE WITNESS: The head of the oolumn consisted of 
mixed Filipino troops and civilians and they came out 
carrying some small bundles. When they roached the MP sta¬ 
tion at Orani, the guards changed, and after the group had 
been verified by the new guard, its belongings were taken 
away and its bundles were taken away and it v,as marched up 
the rood by the new guard. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: May I interrupt you a moment? What 
I would like to get here is some of the highlights — any¬ 
thing unusual that happened along that march — the condi¬ 
tion of the men rather than the details about the composi¬ 
tion. 

THE WITNESS: Nothing happened the rest of the day. 

I didn‘t see anyone boaton at all; so, the next day on the 
11th, the poople worG still coming up — Saturday, the 11th 
of April, and at 2:00 A.M.* wo wero aroused and taken across 


the street to Military Police headquarters, one at a time, 
in order of rank, and there, again, we were questioned by 
another Japanese staff officer with this man whom I i eferrod 
to as the aide acting as interpreter again* We were all 
asked the same questions we discovered when we came together 
later. When I was questioned I was asked questions concern¬ 
ing the defense of Corregidor and I was asked why we oidn't 
have more Japanese prisoners. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Were you mistreated during that 
questioning? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, Sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Tell us about that. 

THE WITNESS: Well, I had answered that in the nega¬ 
tive, "I do not know. I am unable to say." and such. This 
aide said, "I don't understand what kind of staff officer 
you must be to have so little information." And I don't 
remember what I said, perhaps it was the way I looked, but 
in all events, he hauled off and slapped me. Not very hard, 

I didn't fall down. And that concluded that interview. 

I was then sent back. The next day — no, this is the same 
day, at 2 o'clock in the morning; so, around 10:00 A.M. the 
same morning we were Joined by Brigadier Generals Lim and 
de Jesus and Lieutenant Colonel M. S, Forralva and Major 
Julio Umadhay, who were senior officers at this point in the 
march, and token out of column and put with us, presumably 
for questioning. 

GFNFRAL DONOVAN: Did anything unusual happen that day? 

THF WITNESS: No, Sir, other than that. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a moment. We will take a five 
minute recess. 
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(Short recess) 



GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONFL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission arc 
present, the Accused end five of his Defense Counsel arc 
present; the Prosecution are present and we are ready to 
proceed, 

CAPTAIN RAFF: Major Tisdelle, I believe just before 
recess you were at Orani. How long did you remain there? 

THE WITNESS: About three days. I will read this 
briefly; I will try to proceed faster. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: V’hat we would like to get is any 
highlights that happened there, rather than details. 

THE WITNFSS* All right, Sir. Nothing of consequence 
happened the rest of the day on the 11th, but on Sunday, 
the 12th of April, Major General Albert M. Jones, Brigadier 
General Brougher, Colonel Maher, Captain Krauss who was 
General Jones' aide, 1st Lieutenant Perkins, his junior 
aide, came in. They were taken out cf the line and brought 
up to the tienda where we were. Now, across the street, 
south of the MP station, was a large, vacant lot of approxi¬ 
mately one acre, fenced in. The second day there, Sunday the 
12th, I was permitted by a Japanese sergeant to go downstairs 
and cross the road to get some food. They previously brought 
up two meals. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What happened over there? 

THF V r lTNFS3: When I Y'ent across the road, I saw this 
area. In the area were maybe over a thousand prisoners, mostly 
Americans. They were sc crowded that they were unable to 
stretch. They could sit down, gathered like this. (Indicating 
a position with knees pulled close to the chest and arms tight 
around the knees.) I recognized a good many friends in there 
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and I waved to them and they shouted at me to try to do 
something for them, and I shouted back that I would try, and 
one of the guards slapped me and grabbed me roughly by the 
arm and brought me back to the tienda. 




Now, these non were kept In there for two days, during 
which tine they wore given sono wator — I should nontion 
that there was a point of vantage on the socond floor, 
whore wo were located — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. Just so you 
saw it. 

A (Continuing) -- so I could soo in thcro, Yos, sir, I 
saw it. And tho guard would bring a buckot of wator$ tho 
Japanese guard would bring a buckot of water over there 
and it would bo passod in, and a few men in tho immediate 
vicinity would get water. The others would clamor, but they 
didn't bring sufficient to bring it over. Thero woro 
numerous artosian wolls in tho vicinity, and such of tho 
Filipino population in Bataan who wore still thoro had 
gathered up balls of rice and banana loavosj thoy had parts 
of chickens, thoy had eggs and a good deal of food of 
various sorts, which thoy triod to induce the Japanese 
guards to allow then to give to those prisoners in the 
enclosure, and the guards refused to lot then givo it to 
then. 

Tho practice thoro was for a column to change guard 
at this M. P. station. Each column would havo approximately 
500 in the column whon tho guard would chango* The now 
guard would verify the number of non, and thon thoy would 
be either moved into this field or moved down tho road. 

Thoy wore not given v/ator, and I did not soo thon givon any 
food. Apparently, from what I could soo, tho guard had had 
instructions to oxpodlto tho novonont of the non as fast 
as possible. 
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It was a two-lana road. On tho left-hand side of 
the road our nen were narching to the north. On tho right- 
hand sido of the road — as you wero — it is just tho 
opposite, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. 

A (Continuing) Anyway, one side of the road o’ir 
columns wore coning up, tho prisoners; on the othor side 
of tho road non and materiel woro going down for the 
action against Bataan. These trucks were passing all the 
tine. There was horse artillery and what looked to bo 
cavalry, too, tanks and infantry narching on foot, and 
trucks loaded with soldiors going south. 

The guards would turn ovor tho prisoners to a now 
group of guards, and then apparently not give any instruc¬ 
tions concerning food or watering, but they would only veri¬ 
fy the count; then the nen would bo noved out. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let no interrupt. 

Will you, by a sorios of questions, try to bring 
out the highlights of tho rest of your period ovor thore? 
Bocause there are certain things that are not rolovant 
to the particular specifications. 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Raff) Now, Major Tisdolle, while you 
were at Orani, during this period you wore at Orani, 
did you observe any American vehicles noving north? 

A Oh, yes. At one period there, on the third day 
I was there, the prisoners had been allowed to rest on 
one sido of tho road, or noved off the road to clear tho 
road, and possibly 60 American trucks and passenger cars — 
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some driven by American soldiers with Japanoso guards; 
others driven by Japanese — cone up the road enpty other 
than their drivers, and disappeared to tho north. 

We had approximately 1000 pieces of transportation 
in Bataan that was runnable. Tho railhoad was at San 
Fernando, Panpanga, and in order to use this eaptuiod 
truck transportation for military purposes it was necessary 
to bring those trucks from Bataan to San Fornando, Panpanga, 
to load then at tho railhead there, and then bring non and 
materiel back down to Bataan. That is why tho trucks — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would liko to get a point 
straightened out here about this transportation. 

At this conference that Gonoral King had in tho 
first place, was any definite answer ever given to him in 
connection with this roquost for transportation, as to 
what it would be used for, and so forth? 

THE WITNESS: No, sir, Tho best that the General 
was able to induco from ’the senior staff officer was, 

"After all, we aro not barbariansJ" That is tho way he 
said it, 

Q (By Captain Raff) Now, after three days that I 
bclievo you said you remained at Orani, where did you go? 

A The second day, General King and General Jones wore 
takon in a passenger automobile to Comp O'Donnell. The 
third day, tho remainder of us were taken by truck, our 
own little group there, a distance up tho road toward 
San Fernando; and there a stop was made, and a Japanoso 
higher in rank to the drivor of our truck took tho truck, 
and we marched tho final four or five kilometers to San 
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Fornando. 

There wo were put again — horded into a largo build¬ 
ing that had formerly boon a cattlo warehouse, a corral, 
and we woro kept thoro for about throe hours, whon wo 
woro loaded in sugar box cars at tho station in San 
Fernando, 100 non or more to a sugar box car. Tho size 
of the Filipino box cars is quite small. In some of tho 
cars tho door was closod, both doors woro closed; in othors, 
one door was allowed to ronain open. 

And we rode on those cars, loaving at about 2 o’clock 
in the aftornoon for Capas, Tho sun boat on tho top of 
tho cars. Wo wero unablo to get water, and a good many 
of tho non fainted. Practically everybody who did not 
have actual dysontory had diarrhoa, and the ness within 
the cars was incredible,' 

Whon wo arrived at Capas wo wore debarked and moved 
along the road, tho seven kilometers to Comp O’Donnell. 

Along this road and at tho station wore, all told, poss¬ 
ibly 200 Filipinos and Filipinas with five-gallon cans 
of water, bananas, eggs, chicken, rice balls wrapped in 
banana leaves and such, trying to give this food to tho 
prisoners. They woro very clover and they did give quite 
a bit to tho prisoners whon tho guards were not looking, 
but whenever tho guards saw a Filipino do that ho would 
beat him up. How long ho continued to beat him I don’t 
know, bocauso our column had to novo on. 

Q You finally rcachod 0 *D >nnoll? 

A Yes, we roached O'Donnell. 

Q Now, Major, I would like to go back for a moment to 









the tine of this mooting with Goncral King and this 
Japanese staff officer. Did you observo any insignia on 
the vehicle, this Cadillac that cano to the place of 
meeting? 

A There was a whito star cut out of tin, paintod white, 
fastened on tho front of tho radiator, nidway botwoon 
the two headlights, I don't renenbor if tho car boro 
a flag. At that tine I wasn't ablo — I did not know that 
a general officer's car carried a yollow flag and tho 
junior officer's a blue flag, and I don't renonbor what 
color flag the car boro, 

Q Now, at this conference was any infornation request¬ 
ed and given concerning tho nunbor of troops under 
General King on Bataan? 

A I don't renonber, 

Q Were the Japanese who wore questioning you mdo 
aware in any way of the nunbor of troops that were about 
to be surrendered by General King? 

A Oh, yes. When the Genoral was quostionod at 
Balanga, not at tho surrenderj but afterwards at Balanga, 

Ho told the questioning officor that v/o had approximately 
70,000 troops on Bataan, including Filipinos, and I an 
not sure — I think in addition ho said that wo had a 
population of around 100,000. There wore a good many 
civilians who had got into Bataan boforo tho army did, 
and who also had to be fod, V/e had boon on one-quarter 
rations since the beginning of February — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. 

CAPTAIN RAFF: Now, I would liko to take up sono- 








thing else. 

Q, (By Captain Raff) Now, do you recall a time while 
you were still at your headquarters on Bataan of finding 
a leaflet dropped by the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. I hava a oopy of that leaflet. 

Q, Do you know the date on which you received it, and 
will you explain how you rocoivod it? 

A This particular leaflet was dropped from an airplane 
on the 20th of March 1942, and landed in our headquarters. 
Humorous leaflets wore dropped all over the lower portion 
of Bataan. This leaflet was folded up in an empty boor 
tin, which carried a label, asking the finder to give it 
to His Excellency, Major General Jonathan v/ainwright, 
and each can had a one inch wide and two foot long white 
ribbon and rod ribbon attached to it. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What does it say? 

CAPTAIN RAFF: I would like to offer this in evidence, 
sir, and then photostat it for the record. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Is there objection by the Defense? 
MAJOR SICEEN: No objection, but I would like to see 
it. 

(The proposed exhibit was handed to Major Skeen.) 
GENERAL DONOVAN: What exhibit is it? 

CAPTAIN RAFF: Will the record show that Exhibit 421 
is offered? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Exhibit 421 is accepted. 

(The document above referred 
to was roceived in evidence 
and narked Prosooution Ex¬ 
hibit No. 421.) 
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Q (By Captain Raff) Now, would you Just road tho 
portion with refcronco to troatnont of prisonors of war? 

A Yos. "Your Excolloncy" . , , and down bolow there 
is a paracraph which reads: 

"Accept our sincere advico and save tho live.- of 
thoso officors and non undor your command, Tho Interna¬ 
tional Law will be strictly adhered to by tho Inporial 
Japanese Forces and your Excellency and thoso undor your 
command will bo treated accordingly." 

And I think Genoral Honna wrote that — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute. Just road that, 
if you pleaso, 

MAJOR SKEEN: I request that that remark bo strickon. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: That will bo strickon from tho 
record. 

A (Continuing) It is signed, sir, "Comnandor-in- 

Chiefs of the Imperial Japanese Amy and Navy." 

Q (By Captain Raff) Now, just one other question 
concerning the march. Did you personally see at any time, 
while you wore on tho route of the march, victims of any 
atrocities? 

A Yos, sir. 

Q Will you toll us whore and when you witnessed thorn, 
you saw them? 

A Between Oroni and San Fernando I saw bodies lying 
on either side of tho road, with portions of tho shirt 
and breasts and back, in sono cases, bloodstainod. I 
didn't soo the non whon thoy wero killed, but thoy had 
bocn bayonotod or spitted upon a knife of some sort ob- 
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viously. These bodies v/ere lying alongside the rood. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You didn't see the atrocities 
yourself? 

THE ’7ITNESS: I saw the bodies, yes, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Bat you didn’t see the atrocities? 
THE V/ITNESS: No, sir. 

Q, (By Captain Raff) Now, I would like to go to Camp 
O'Donnell for a moment. Lut me ask you this*. How long were 
you at Camp O’Donnell? 

A I was there from Monday, the 13th of April, until 
Juno 1, 1942. 

Q, When you arrived at Comp O'Donnell did an offioor 
address the group that you woro in? 

A Yes. The captain commanding the oamp, whose last 
name was Tsuneyoshi, addressed the camp. lie was a captain. 
He had an interpreter who looked to be a — as you were — 
who spoke very poor English. ' 

When the captain addressed us ho tuled for quite a 
period, then would pause, and the interpreter would inter¬ 
pret in one or two short sentences. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What was the gist of his remarks? 

THE V/ITNESS: The gist of his remarks, sir, was that 
the American forces were beneath oontempt; that we were 
only alive bccauso of the beneficence of the Emperor; that 
the war might last a hundred yours, but that it would con¬ 
tinue until tho Japanese Empire had beaten us. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Who was with you? 

THE V/ITNESS: At that time, sir? Major Wade Cothran, 
and numorous other prisonors. 
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Q (By Captain Raff) Nov/, I want to ask you sono ques¬ 
tions with reference to Rod Cross supplies. Did ; r ou, 
while you wore at Canp O'Donnell, at any tine soo an 
attenpt made to bring into Canp O'Donnell Rod Crons sup¬ 
plies? 

A Yes, I did, 

Q When was that, and tell us v/hat happened? 

A It takes a bit of tine to look up the exact dates — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We don't care. If you con tell 
the approximate nonth, or during the poriod of tino that 
you were there is perfectly all right. 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir. It was approximately the 
18th or 19th of March. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. What yoar? 

THE WITNESS: As you wore. Of May. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What year? 

THE WITNESS: 1942, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. 

Q (By Captain Raff) Just tell us what you saw. 

A Yes. I saw a truck arrive at the gate at Cabanatuan, 
which — as you were — at Canp O'Donnell, which was 
loaded with foodstuffs and boxes narked with a rod cross, 
containing nedical supplies. It was driven up by Fili¬ 
pinos representing the Philippine Red Cross, and it was 
not pernittod to enter the canp, but was turned around 
and sent back to Manila* 

Q Now, while you wore at Canp O'Donnell, did you 
personally witness the nistroatnont of any prisoners of 
war? 
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A Ygs, sir. Whilo at Canp ©‘Donnell I was questioned 
on three occasions, and was offered an opportunity to 
cono to Manila — 

MAJOR SKEEN: Will the witness give the date on 

this? 

Q (By Captain Raff) This was while you were i:a Camp 
0’Donnell? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: If you will give the approximate 
date, month and yeorj that is perfectly all right. 

A This would be sometime early in May of 1942. The 
staff officer who questioned no spoke very good Enclish, 
and offered me a job at the propaganda corps in Manila. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: What was the question? 

CAPTAIN RAFF: The question was whether you saw the 
mistreatment of any prisoners of war whilo at Canp 
O'Donnell. 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Raff) Will you confine your remarks to 
that question? 

A Yes. I saw numerous individuals beaten by guards 
for no reason that I know. Perhaps they had gone into a 
forbidden area, although we understood wo could go any¬ 
where within the limits of the camp. Mistreatment — 

Q Now, I have enough on that. I would like to ask you 
this one quostion: While you were at Canp O'Donnell, 
did you ever sec any high-ranking Japanese officors visit 
the camp? 

A No high-ranking Japanese officers came to Canp 
O'Donnoll, I novor saw any. 
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Q Where wore you takon on tho 1st of Juno? 

A To Cabanatuan, Cnnp No* 1* 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What year? 

THE WITNESS* 1st of Juno, 1942, sir. 

Q (By Captain Raff) Wore you there through the 1st 
of August, 1942? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, during your stay at Cabanatuan, did you evor 

see any high-ranking Japanoso officers visit that canp? 

A Yes. On at least four occasions — as you woro — 
this is not to indudo tho period of August? 

Q That is right. 

A Right. I saw no Japanoso officers of any rank 
visit that canp — of high rank visit that canp during 
that period, although a captain of the Japanese Medical 
Corps did visit the canp during that period, wont about tho 
canp, walked through it, looked at prisoners, was invited 
to go over to the hospital area, but refusod to go. Ho 
was wearing one of theso nasks and wouldn*t approach 
prisoners very closely. 

Q During the period that I have mentioned, that you 
were at Cabanatuan, up to tho 1st of August 1942, did 
you personally witness any atrocities committed at Canp 
Cabanatuan, Canp No. 1? 

A Well, I saw six non executed, but I will have to 
consult ny diary to find out whothor it was aftor this 
period that you nontioned, first of all. 

Q All right. Do that, ploaso. 

A Suppose I consult tho diary during the next recess? 
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It io very small lettering hero. Ask another question 
now, and I will — 

GE1T3RAL DONOVAN: Have you got the dates there? 

Do you have any idea of whether it was during this period 
or not? 

TIIE WITNESS: I think it was later, but I am not 

sure. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You think it was later; go on to 
the next question, please. 

CAPTAIN RAFF: Sir, that just about concludes my 
questioning of this witness. 

THE WITNESS: I saw one thing. It didn’t come under 
that question, but while we were there the guards at the 
road used to stop the Filipino cocheros as they wont by in 
carromatas, end make them discount to salute and such, 
and frequently the guard would apparently be asleep or 
not paying any attention. T c cochero would look end 
then hG would drive by, and the guard would shout at him 
and melee him get down and then boat him until he could 
hardly walk, end let him get back up. 

Also during that period some buorrillus — wg were 
told guerrillas had raided one of the Japanese outposts. 

At all ovents, tho J. ,,anese guards beheaded a F .Upino and 
put his head on a fenoe post at the edge of the comp whore 
tho roads wore, as a warning both to the prisoners and 
to other FUi /inos. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Did you soo this? 

THE WITNESS: Y'.e, air. 

GENERAL DO'OVAN: Did you see tha head of the Fill- 
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It is -very small lettering here. Ask another question 
now, and I will — 

CrEITERAL DONOVAN: Have you got the dates there? 

Do you have any idea of whether it was during this period 
or not? 

THE * WITNESS: I tliinlc it was later, but I an not 

sure. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You think it was later; go on to 
the next question, please. 

CAPTAIN RAF?: Sir, that just about conoludes my 
questioning of this witness. 

THE ’7ITMESS: I saw one thing. It didn’t come under 
that question, but while we were there the guards at th6 
road used to stop the Filipino oocheros as they went by in 
carromatas, and mnke them discount to salute and such, 
and frequently the guard would apparently be asleep or 
not paying any attention. T a oochero would look and 
then he would drive by, and the guard would shout at him 
and make him get down and then boat him until he could 
hardly walk, and let him get back up. 

Also during that period some guerrillas — we were 
told guerrillas had raided one of the Japanese outposts. 

At all ovents, the J. ,,ancse guards beheaded a F lipino and 
put his head on a fence post at the edge of the camp whore 
the roads wore, as a warning both to the prisoners and 
to other Filipinos. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Did you see this? 

THE WITNESS: Y's, air. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Did you see the head of the Flli- 
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pino? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN RAFF: Now, sir, except for that one ques¬ 
tion I concludo r.iy questioning of this witnoss, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Wo will take a five minute 


recess. 

(Short recess.) 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session, 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with all members of the 
Defense counsel. The Prosecution is present and we are 
ready to proceed, 

Q (By Captain Raff) Now, Major, I believe the question 
was: From the time you arrived at Cabanatuan until the 
period August 1, 1942, did you witness any atrocities 
against American prisoners of war at Camp No. 1? 

A Yes, sir. On Friday, June 26th, at Camp No, 1, 
Cabanatuan, six enlisted men were caught outside the fence 
and tied up to posts for discipline and object lessons in 
full view of our camp. 

In the afternoon one of the men broke loose and tried 
to get some water. Later the next day all were shot. 
CAPTAIN RAFF: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Skeen) Major Tisdelle, what was your rank 
at the time of the surrender on Bataan? 

A Captain, sir. 

Q You were aide to General King, is that correct? 

A That is correct. 

Q Now, outside of the ordinary duties of an aide to a 
commanding general, did you have any other specific Job? 

A I was working in the G-2 section. 

Q Now, you stated that the transportation was excepted 

from this order to destroy material? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know what the condition of that transportation 
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was at that time on the 8th of April, 1942? 

A Yes, sir; most of it was pretty well dented up, and 
that sort of thing, but in running condition. 

Q When was the last time that you had personally checked 
any of this transportation? 

A I checked it by observation in driving about the roads 
every day up to and including the 7th of April. 

Q Did you see it at all after the 7th of April? 

A Yes, but I did not drive on the 8th of April. I was 

at headquarters all day. 

Q You only saw what transportation appeared at head¬ 
quarters on the 8th, is that true? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where was this transportation kept during the campaign 
on Bataan? I mean, was it organic transportation, or was 
there a motor pool? 

A There was organic transportation for the various 

elements, and in addition there were motor pools at First 
and Second Corps Headquarters, at the Philippine Department 
Headquarters, which was the Service of Supply, and at our 
Headquarters; also at the Luzon force. In addition to that 
the Ordnance Department, at their installations, had trans¬ 
portation. The Quartermaster installation had transporta¬ 
tion. There were hospital ambulances and hospital trucks. 
The Navy elements at Mariveles had truck transportation. 

Q Where were all these various motor pools located; can 
you give me the location of some? 

A They would be located in the woods in the immedi. ate 
vicinity of the various C.P.'s. 
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Q And where was your C.P. located? 

A As I said, I believe at Kilometer Post 157» but I am 
a little obscure on that. 

Q Near Mariveles? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, what was the exact time, as near as you can 
recall, when General King held this staff meeting at which 
he informed you that he was going to surrender? 

A Between one and two o’clock — as you were — between 
one and four o’clock on the afternoon of the 8th of April, 
19 ^ 2 . 

Q How long after that meeting was it before Colonel 

Williams and Major Marshal were sent forward? 

A At two o’clock in the morning of the 9th of April. 

That would be about — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. 

Q (By Major Skeen) Now, at this meeting between 1:00 
and 4:00 on the 8th, was that the time at which the orders 
were issued to destroy all equipment? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know how those orders were transmitted? 

A As you were — for the record — orders to destroy 

all equipment excepting foodstuffs, gasoline, and trans¬ 
portation. 

Q Do you know how those orders were transmitted to the 
troops? 

A Yes. The commanding officers of the various units 
were present. 

Q Well, now, will you list the officers who were present 
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at this staff meeting, not by names, necessarily, but the 
units to which they belonged? 

A Commanding general, Second Corps; commanding general, 
First Corps — maybe his chief-of-staff, I am not sure, but 
he was represented, however; the commanding general of the 
Provisional Anti-Aircraft Brigade; commanding general of 
the Provisional Tank Group; commanding officers — as you 
were -- staff officers who had charge of anything, such as 
the Chief of Engineers; also the Luzon Force Quartermaster, 
and such. Anybody concerned — the Ordnance officer. 

Q Were any division commanders present? 

A I don’t remember* 

Q Now, the Japanese officer that you first met when you 
went with General King to Rodriguez Park, do you know who 
that was? 

A No, X never learned his name. He was a major general 
commanding a division. 

Q Now, what time did you leave Mariveles to go to 
Rodriguez Park? 

A It was just before daybreak; by that I mean a half- 
hour before daybreak. There were signs of gray in the sky. 

I think around !n30. 

Q Tell me again the time that you arrived. 

A About eight o'clock in the morning. It was fully 
daylight, and I didn't know about the time, but it was about 
eight o'clock in the morning. The distance was not great, 
but we were impeded by the strafing, that is why it took 
so long. 

Q You stated that this interpreter that arrived spoke 
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with a Gorman accent, spoke English with a German accent. 
Will you describe that interpreter as nearly as you can? 

A Perhaps I can best describe him by pointing to the 
photograph. That is his picture.*' 

Q He appears in that picture? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q He is which one? 

A Let me see the photograph, please. 

Q Can you indicate the one? 

A Yes; the one on the far right-hand side (indicating). 

Q Do you know whether he was a civilian or an offioer 
in the Army? 

A He was an officer, and I am not certain of his rank, 

I believe he was a captain; I am not positive of that. He 
had only one gold stripe on the red field with the gold 
bendings, and I think he had three stars — maybe only two, 
for I am not sure. He might have been a first lieutenant. 

Q Now, at this meeting, after the Japanese staff officer 

arrived was there any discussion of the physical condition 
of the American troops? 

A No, sir. 

Q The Japanese then were not told that the American 

troops were in bad physical condition? 

A No, sir. 

Q Was there anything in writing as a result of this 

meeting, any of the terms of surrender written down or 
signed by anyone? 

A There was a Japanese clerk, military clerk, in uniform; 
I believe a noncommissioned officer over to one side, who 
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Q Well, what I am getting at Is: There was no official 
document? 

A No official document which was signed, no, 

Q At the time of this meeting at Rodriguez Park were 

the number of American troops that were to surrender men¬ 
tioned? 

A Not at the time of the meeting at Rodriguez Park, 

Later, at the conference at Balanga. 

Q Did any question arise as to whether all of the 
American troops on Bataan were being surrendered by General 
King? 

A It didn't arise in that respect. The general, however, 
made it quite well known that he was surrendering all the 
troops on Bataan, but had nothing to do with other troops 
on Corregidor or southern islands, or any place but Bataan. 

Q Do you know whether the Japanese at any time during 
the meeting appeared to think that General King was surren¬ 
dering only himself and his party that was with him? 

A Oh, no. They knew positively. 

Q Will you explain in a little bit of detail just exactly 
how this meeting ended? I mean, who said what and who left 
first, and so forth? 

A At Lamao? 

Q At Rodriguez Park. 

A All right. We turned over our pistols. They then 

accepted the pistols in lieu of the general’s saber. 

Q Was anything said by the Japanese at that time when 
they accepted your arms? 
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A If there was I do not remember. 

Q All right, proceed. 

A So then, as the general put his pistol on the table, 
which represented the thing, and the rest of us put ours 
on the table, this senior staff officer who conducted the 
protocol there, so to speak, stood up, whereupon General 
King also arose. The aide, who had acted as an interpreter, 
and I, were already standing, and the other Americans who 
were there were standing to one side. 

Without saying anything further, then, the senior 
Japanese officer turned to the aide and indicated that they 
were departing, and he walked off, followed by the aide. 

They got into Mr. Elizaide’s car and drove off, 

Q Now, was there any discussion as to the effective 
time of this surrender during this meeting? 

A The general, as I have mentioned, had asked for a 
12-hour armistice to go back to headquarters, and those 
other things that I mentioned. However, when this was 
repeated to the chief-of-staff he spoke abruptly to the 
aide, who turned again and said, "The surrender must be 
unconditional." 

So General King, although he had apprized the staff 
officer of transportation and so on, actually got no 
promise from the staff officer other than the way he drew 
himself up, this aide, the way he drew himself up, as 
though he were offended at the thought that it could be 
otherwise, and said, "We are not barbarians." 

Q Then there was no effective time for the surrender, 
that you can recall? 
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A No, sir* I would say that It was at the moment the 
pistols were put on the table, 

Q Who went back to Marivolos after this meeting? 

A Colonel Victor Collier, chief-of-staff, and Major 
Marshal Hurt of the special staff, went back to our head¬ 
quarters, 

Q Two American officers only? 

A Yes; they had an American soldier driver. 

Q Were any instructions given to those two officers 
that you know of prior to their return to Mariveles? 

A Yes. Not by the Japanese, and it was not precisely 
instructions, but I will explain the way it was. 

The general was under the impression that we would 
all be permitted to returnj that he would bo permitted to 
return and organize this thing and send out couriers to 
the forward echelons. 

As I pointed out, as it turned out we were taken to 
Balanga, and Colonel Collier and Major Hurt were allowed to 
go back. 

Now, during this short period, while this senior staff 
officer and the aide were going over to the car together, 
the Japanese guards were standing about us. We waited, 
indicating, but waited until they would permit us to go 
back into our Jeeps and permit us to leave. That was a 
short period of time. But during that period of time the 
general and Colonel Williams and Colonel Collier and Major 
Hurt did discuss the modus operand!, so to speak, of what 
they were going to do. 

Now, I do not know exactly what was said at that time, 
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because one of the Japanese guards got interested in my 
first-aid kit whi,ch I wore on my belt, and I opened it to 
show him, and he sprang away. He thought it was a grenade 
of somo sort. And there was some chit-chat about this thing, 
and I thought they were pretty griped because I hadn't 
turned in all my arms. I was kind of involved there for 
awhile, and I did not learn what conversation did take 
place between the general and Colonel Collier, and ao on. 

Q Now, at what time, as nearly as you can fix it, did 

Colonel Williams and Major Hurt leave to go back to Mariveles? 
A It was Colonel Collier and Major Hurt. 

Q All right. 

A We got there at eight o'clock in the morning and we 
waited until 11:00, I remember that, and then the staff 
officers came, and I think that we were there about an hour, 
so it would be about 12:00, and then the staff officers 
left, and right after that they went back to our headquart¬ 
ers, so between eleven o'clock in the morning and one 
o'clock in the afternoon it would be. 

Q Now, you left at the same time to go to Balanga, is 
that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who was the first Japanese officer that you talked to 

upon arrival at Balanga? 

A An officer whom I would call a Military Intelligence 

officer, together with this same aide who acted as inter¬ 
preter. We met the two together under the trees in Balanga, 
at the same time. They came out to speak to us, and they 
are both in this photograph. 
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Q At the time of that meeting were the Japanese told 
of the physical condition of the American troops? 

A I don’t think so. I do not remember, but it was at 
that meeting that they were told of the approximate number 
of American troops that we had, 70,000 troops, and about 
100,000 population, including the civilians. We never did 
know how many civilians there were in Bataan that got in 
ahead of the troops, but it was approximately 100,000. 

Q At the time the Japanese were informed of this number 
of prisoners did they make any remark to Indicate whether 
they knew how many there were? 

A No, they did not, 

MAJOR SKEEN: I have no further questions with 
respect to the topic I covered, but Captain Ott would like 
to question this witness on the Death March. 

GENERAL DONOVAN* All right. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Major, were you stationed in Manila 
before you went to Bataan? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We didn't hear that. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Major, were you stationed in Manila 
before you went to Bataan? 

A Yes, sir; from the 28th of November, 1941* until the 
24th of December, 1941, when General MacArthur took the 
field and moved his headquarters to Corregidor. I was 
stationed in Manila, but was not there most of the time, 
excepting at night. I was chasing around on one mission 
or another during the day. 

Q Did all the troops under General MacArthur leave 
Manila on the 24th, or any other date that you know of? 
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A They all left on the 24th, and it may be, however, 
that some did not leave until the 25 th, because they were 
loading quartermaster stores and such in some places, and 
probably didn't get finished. 

Q Do you know whether any supplies from Manila were 
taken out after the 25th? 

A I don't know of any, no, sir. 

Q I am speaking of the 25th of December. 

A I don't know of any supplies that were taken out after 
that. 

Q You spoke of the condition of the American and 
Filipino soldiers at the time of the surrender. Did you 
visit any of the hospitals about that time? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Would you describe the condition of the hospital? 

A Yes, sir. The actual building at Hospital No. 1 
and such were mostly used for operating rooms and stores 
and supplies and for some of the worst cases, and that 
sort of thing. Actually, there was so much malaria and 
other diseases, debilities, I will say, that a great many 
of the patients were out in the jungles surrounding the 
buildings, when the Japanese got artillery interdiction 
that far down on the hospital area — 

Q Well, Major, that was the Base Hospital that you 
spoke of? 

A Yes, sir; General Hospital. 

Q Can you state that only the most seriously ill were 
able to get into the hospital? Is that it? 

A That is substantially correct. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: That is the way we heard it. 

Q (By Captain Ott) What other diseases than malaria 
did the soldiers have? 

A There was a good deal of dysentery and beriberi, 
pelagra, and I believe some scurvy. I have got figures 
which I can give you. 

Q Would you refer to those figures? 

A Yes, sir. This was made up after we became prisoners 

The report of the surgeon, Luzon Force, indicates: 

"That the defensive combat efficiency of the Luzon 
Force had been reduced more than 75 percent during the 
final weeks. This was due to malnutrition, avitaminosis, 
malaria, and intestinal infections and infestations. 

"Those men on a duty status were incapable of any 
long-sustained physical effort. Malnutrition had made 
troops particularly vulnerable to disease. 

"By March 1, 1942, individuals had used up their 
reserve and they were deteriorating rapidly in the physical 
sense. By April 1st the combat efficiency was rapidly 
approaching its zero point. 

"The half-ration was inaugurated 6 January 1942, in 
terms of energy units the ration averaged 2,000 calories 
during January. 1,500 calories during February, And 
1,000 calories during March. 

"The nature of the terrain in which the defense of 
Bataan was conducted required, conservatively estimated, 
on energy output from 3>500 to 4,000 calories per man per 
day. By March 1st serious muscle wasting was evidenced. 

"The ration was deficient in Vitamins A, B, C, and D, 








and beriberi became universal. This, in combination with 
malnutrition, was the cause of thousands of hospitalizations. 
Bataan is a malarial infested region. The supply of quinine 
was inadequate for prophylaxis, and by March 1st there was 
500 daily admissions to .hospitals, and by April 1st this 
had reached the rate of 1,000 cases dally. 

"Serious 3hortago of drugs for treatment of all types 
of dysentery and hookworm was existent during the Bataan 
campaign. Convalescence from all diseases was slow due to 
the inadequate diet and blood-building drugs. At the time 
of the surrender there were over 12,000 patients in rear 
area hospitals. 

"The ailment of neuro-fatigue became prevalent due to 
consta.it enemy bombing, shelling, and the absence of any 
counter-activity, particularly in the air, on the part of 
our forces. During the early stages of the defense it was 
noted that Philippine Army stragglers in rear areas kept 
their arms and equipment and returned to the front. 

"However, during the later stages of the defense, 
stragglers carried neither arms nor equipment, and it was 
impossible to return them to the front" — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What are you reading from, please? 

THE WITNESS: It is in connection with the operations 
report. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Whose report is that? 

THE WITNESS: Sir? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Whose report is that? 

THE WITNESS: It is a report that was made up by the 
staff officers for General King, sir. 







Q You spoke of shortages of medicines. Will you 
state, if you know, what shortages existed? 

A Pardon, sir. 

Q You spoke of shortages of medicines. Will you stato, 
if you know, what shortages existed, and what particular 
medicines and so forth? 

A We were short of quinine and I understood we were 
short of everything, I couldn't tell you what drugs; 

I don't know. 

Q Isn't it a fact that only the most serious cases 
could obtain quinine in the latter days prior to surrender? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You might ask him is it a fact, 
or what do you know about this? JUst ask the questions 
a little differently. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Do you know whether it is a fact 
that quinine was given to only the most serious cases in 
the latter days just prior to the surrender at Bataan? 

A I believe so; I am not certain. I believe so; 
that is what I understood, 

Q Now, what type of cases were there that were 
treated outside the hospital? 

A Practically every unit the size of a regiment or 
higher had its own little clearing station, and due to 
the fact that the hospitals were inadequate there were 
these sub-hospital areas all over Bataan. 

Q Well, would you describe the nature of the diseases 
that were treated outside of the hospitals? 

A Malaria and unimportant wounds. As far as diseases 

4 

were concerned, outside of malaria, I don't know. And as 
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far as bcri-beri was concerned the only treatment that 
we required was food, and we didn't have that* 

Q Now, you spoke of a thousand vehicles at 
the time of the surrender. What vehicles did that include? 
Did it include Jeeps and so forth? Could you give us a 
breakdown of that? 

A It would include such four by four trucks as we 
had, civilian trucks, command cars, jeeps and a large 
number of passenger cars which individuals had used to 
convey thorn to Bataan, Just picked then up in Manila in 
one place or another in order to get to Bataan. There 
were lots of various staff officers who tied up on one 
thing or another on that last move Just cooman* 
doered such cars in order to keep the Japanese from taking 
thorn within the city and drove them into Bataan. 

Q As I understand it, that thousand you mentioned 
was your estimate of the number of cars available at the 
time of surrender? 

A I would say it was a very conservative ostimate. 

Q Do you know whether or not any of these vehicles 

were destroyed prior to the surrender or shortly there¬ 
after by Americans and Filipinos? 

A Yes, there were. There were occasions whore word 
of what was going on did not reach some organizations and 
they did not destroy thoir vehicles. They were in the 
minority, but there were such cases; I heard of it after¬ 
wards • , 

Q Do you know whether any gasoline was destroyed at 
that time? 
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A I don't know, but I hoard there was. It is just 
hearsay. It wasn't supposed to have been done, but I 
have hoard that there was some. The gasoline was over a 
pretty wide area in little dumps here and there, so there 
was sufficient gasoline available around there because the 
trucks were afterwards brought out. 

Q I was going to ask you how many trucks did you see 
that were American trucks and Filipino trucks on the rood 
from Mariveles north to San Fernando? 

A During the march? 

Q During the march. 

A As I preceded a portion of the march it would be in 

ray case from Orani to Son Fernando; I was up ahead. 

Q What did you see from Orani? 

A I saw from 50 to 60 trucks, some passenger cars 
and command cars. I didn't see any jeeps at that time. 

Q Now, one word about the surrender. As I under¬ 
stand, it was mutually understood that General King was 
surrendering the entire army under his command, is that 
right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, you spoke of a speech that was delivered by 
the Japanese commandant at Camp O'Donnell. Did you ever 
hear him repeat that speech? 

A Yes, he repeated it a number of times each day 
as men cane in. Then one day ho oalled General King 
over to his headquarters and through an interpreter 
announced that henceforth the General only would be 
responsible for what wont on. If anybody escapod the 
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General would be shot or beheaded, he would bo killed; 
and that henceforth the General, General King that is, 
was to give Captain Tsuneyoshi's instructions to our 
non. And thereafter when the prisoners cone in he made 
a speech, but a very short one, which mostly said that 
they would obey General King*s orders* 

Q I see. That speech that you heard repeated was 
substantially as you recited it here this morning? 

A Yes, sir* 

Q You have nothing further to add as to what was said 
other than what you stated this morning? 

A No, sir. I don>t know what phrases the man actual¬ 
ly said. I don't think anyone olse knows what ho said, 

I Just feel certain that that interpreter didn't inter¬ 
pret a good deal of what he said. Ho certainly did 
interpret a lot of these threats and that sort of thing. 

Q As a matter of fact there were prisoners that did 
escape from Camp O'Donnell? 

A I never knew of that. All I know is there were 
some officers, including a particularly good friend of 
mine. 

Q What I wanted to ask was: Were there prisoners that 
did escapo from Camp O'Donnell? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The answer was no, he didn't know. 
Q (By Captain Ott) Was there a change in the camp 
commandant while you were at Camp O'Donnell? 

A There was a very groat change. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Prior to August 5, 1942. 

CAPTAIN OTT: Prior to August 5, 1942. 

THE WITNESS: Oh, yes, most overyono got in camp 
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by the 19th or 20th of April. I have all the figures 
down, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We don*t want any noro figures. 
The question was was there a change in the commandant? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir, there was a change for the 
bettor. 

Q (By Captain Ott) When did that occur? 

A It occurred about a week aftor they had put General 

King in command of the camp, about 15 days after we got 
there. 

Q When you say he, you refer to the now commandant? 

A What is that? 

Q You said when "he" put General King — 

A I am referring to Captain Tsunoyoshi. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Lot*s start again. You were 
referring to a change in Japanese commandants? 

CAPTAIN OTT: Yes, I was. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Was that a change in Japanese 
commandants? 

THE WITNESS: To the best of my knowledge there 
was none. The sane Captain Tsuneyoshi was thoro at the 
tine I left on June 1, 1942. He was still in command 
so far as I know. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Would you state what change was 
made for the better aftor General King assumed command 
directly over the American soldiers? 

A Yes, to give him credit, he said that he was very 
sorry about the conditions and that ho had written some 
letters to headquartors requesting certain supplies and 
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so on, but he was so sorry he was only a captain, and 
a captain didn't get nuch attention fron his headquarters* 
And one night he porsonally during a rain - it was rain¬ 
ing like blazes - got up around one o'clock in tho Dom¬ 
ing, put on a raincoat, cane over with a lantern and called 
upon General King and then went through our hospital, 
and loft the lantern in the hospital and walked back in 
the rain* 

Q What was the purpose of that trip, do you know? 

A Presunably to see if people wero getting on all 

right* I have never boon able to understand the Japan¬ 
ese, they are conpletely unstable* 

GENERAL DONOVAN i I,et's not get too for off the 
subject* 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir, 

Q (By Captain Ott) You spoko of not recalling the 
visiting of any high-ranking officers* May I have your 
idea as to what is a high-ranking Japanese officer? 

A Yes, sir, a full oolonel and above* 

Q Now, on the trip that you took fron Orani to San 

Fernando you spoke of seeing sone dead bodies along the 
road. Would you state how nany you saw? 

A As nearly as I can, approximately four. 

Q Approximately four? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You arrived at San Fernando at what time — date? 

A About the 14th, I can give you the actual figure, 

of course. 

Q You say you kept some records while you were at 








oomp and the majority of the prisoners had arrived at a 
curtain date. Would you repeat that date again? 

A Yes, they arrived £y the 20th. 

Q 20th of April? 

A Yos. 

q Were there very many arrived suhsequest to that date? 

A Oh, Igss than 10 or 15 a day. prior to that 500 
and 1000 they were coming in. 

CAPTAIN OTT: Nothing further. I might say that 
some of the DefGns6 counsel think the entire surrender 
leaflet should be road -which was introduced in evidence. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Some of the counself for the Defense 
think the entire surrender leaflet should be read which 
was introduced in evidence. 

CAPTAIN RAFF: We have no objection to that being 

read. 

THE WITNESS: It is addressed to His Excellency, 

Major General Jonathan Wainwright, Commender-in-Chief of 
the United States Forces in the Philippines. March 19, 194-2. 
"Your Excellency, 

"We have the honour to address you in accordance 
with the humanitarian principles of ‘Bushido’, the oode 
of the Japanese warrior. 

"It will be recalled that, some time ago, a note 
advising honourable surrender was sent to the Commnndcr- 
in-Chief of your fighting forces. To this, no reply 
has, as yet, boon rocoivcd. 

"Since our arrival in tho Philippines with the 
Imperial Japanese Expeditionary Forcos, already three 













months have elapsed, during which, despite the defeat of 
your allies, Britain and the Netherlands East Indies and 
in the face of innumerable difficulties, the American 
and Filipino forces under your command have fought witji 
much gallantry. 

••We are, however, now in a position to state that 
with men and supplies which surpass, both numerically and 
qualitatively, those under your leadership, we are en¬ 
tirely free, either to attack and put to rout your forces 
or to wait for the inevitable starvation of your troops 
within the narrow confines of the Bataan Peninsula. 

"Your Excellency must be well aware of the future 
prospects of the Filipino-Anerican forces under your 
command. To waste the. valuable lives of these men in an 
utterly meaningless and hopeless struggle would be direct¬ 
ly opposed to the principles of humanity and, furthermore, 
such a course would sully the honour of a fighting nan. 

"Your Excellency, you have already fought to the 
best of your ability. What dishonour is there in avoid¬ 
ing needless bloodshed? What disgrace is there in follow¬ 
ing the defenders of Hongkong, Singapore and the Nether- 
' lands East Indies in the acceptance of honourable defeat? 
Your Excellency, your duty has been performed. Accept our 
sincere advice and save the lives of those officers and men 
under your command. The International Law will be strictly 
adhered to by the Imperial Japanese Forces and your 
Excellency and those under your command will be treated 
accordingly. The Jo£ and happiness of those whose lives 
will be saved and the delight and relief of their dear 
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ones nnd families would be beyond tho expression of 
words. We call upon you to reconsider this proposition 
with due thought. 

"If a reply to this advisory note is not received 
from Your Excellency through a special messenger by noon 
of March 22nd, 1942, wo shall consider ourselves at 
liberty to take any action whatsoever* 

"Commander-in-Chiefs of the Imperial Japanese Army 
and Navy," 

CAPTAIN OTT: Nothing further, sir. 

CAPTAIN RAFF: Nothine further. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Captain Ott asked a question 
that I would like to bo sure of the answer to. He said 
that he understood that you said it was mutually under¬ 
stood that General King was surrendering his army and you 
said, "Yes." 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Was there ever any doubt in your 
mind when you loft there that the Japanose had accepted 
the surrender? 

A No doubt whatsoever. 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Donovan) No doubt whatsoever? 

A No, sir. We were taken immediately to Balanga 
and questioned on that same subject, so it was recognized, 

Q (By General Trudeau) Major Tisdelle, in order to 
clarify the location of your headquarters, I would like to 
ask you: In your testimony you stated that your command post 
was kilometer post 157 which is on tho Amo River north 
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of Cabcabe, end Little Baguio is kilometer post 168; 
whore were your headquarters? 

A 169, air. 

Q, (By General Trudeau) Between there and L'arivelos 

Cutoff, is that correot? 

A Yes, sir. 

q The witnesses have heretofore testified the surrender 

of the unit took place at 4 A. IJ, the 9th of April, and 
it would be effective at 8 A. U ., 9 April. As I under¬ 
stand your conference wa 3 during the mid-morning of 9 
April, and General King waited until approximately mid¬ 
night to go back and issue the instructions. Was there 
a discrepancy in days there? 

A Apparently, sir. You said some others in giving 
testimony said that? 

Q, The witnesses said that at Mariveles airfield it 
started on 9 April, early morning. 

A That is possible because during the time that we 
were waiting for the Japanese party to arrive, whil 6 we 
were at Cnbcaben, th 6 Japanese forces had continued to 
move south, end that was ono of the ret.sons why General 
King made such a point of their halting at that time 
to allow forward units to be notified. They were not 
halted. They continued to move south, and it was quite 
possible that they may liavo encountered American troops 
around Cabca’oon who surrendered to them, knowing that 
the General had gone forward. 

Q In regard to tho hospitals, tho testimony has in¬ 
dicated that only tho most serious oases could be taken care 
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of and inferred the Americans wore not taking care of the 
cases. What was the sise of hospital No* 1 and No. 2? 

A No. 1 would be larger, sir, but to clarify that 
question I think it should be understood that those 
in the jungle and not in the actual buildings were not 
being taken care of. They were not taken care of but 
only the very serious that required quick attention who 
were on the inside around the offices and laboratories 
and pharmacy and doctors, so they could be reached quickly 
inside instead of having to go out in tho jungle to got 
then. Also there were lights in the hospital. 

Q Another inference was that we had no medical supplies 
or food. The fact that you were short on rations did not 
infer thet there were not.more in your depot, 

A. There was one-half rations of feed left for everyone 
on Bataan, 1 

Q Statements ha*o been made by witnesses that our 
prisoners at O'Donnell were instructed that they were 
not to be treated as prisoners of war but captives, 

A That is right. 

Q Do you know exactly what the Japanese inferred by 
that statement? 

A I don't know what they inferred. We were not to 
be treated as prisoners of war. Now, the construction 
that thoy placed upon "captives" and "prisoners of war", 

I don't know, other than that if we were prisoners of 
war presumably they would observe the Geneva Convention. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: Thank you vory much. 

Q (By General Valdes) Major, were you all of tho time 






with General King from the tine of surrender up until 
the tine you left 0‘Donnell? 

A No, sir. General King and other general officers 
and full colonels were noved from Camp O'Donnell to the 
Philippine nedical cadre canp at Tarlac on the 10th of 
May, 1942, 

Q During the tine that you were with General King 
do you know whether General King was subjected to any 
ill treatment or naltreatnent? 

A To the best of ny knowledge he was not, 

GENERAL VALDES: That is all. 

Q (By General Gard) One question: Major, could you 
tell ne whether the United States forces were directed 
to lay down their arms and cease resistance by orders 
from General King's headquarters? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q What tine was that order issued? 

A I don't know, sir, 

Q Major Tisdelle, you have stated that during the 

period Just before the period 25 Decenber, 1941, you 
were stationed in Manila, What duty were you on? 

A At that tine I was working in the artillery 
section, USAFFE Headquarters, and ny function was to 
drive about in connection with coordinating the induc¬ 
tion of Philippine Army personnel into artillery units 
then being formed, 

Q (By General McNaught) As late as the 20th of 
Decenber? 

A No, sirj as late as the 14th of Decenber, 







Q Around the 20th of December were you fairly fre¬ 
quently in USAFFE Headquarters? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Around December 24th or 25th did you hoar anything 

about Manila going to be declared an open city? 

A Yes, sir* 

Q Were you there at the time it was so declared? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know what method was used to transmit that 

information to the opposing forces? 

A I don*t know. I heard radio, and also tho Manila 
Tribune and other nowspapors carried headlines to that 
effect. 

Q That is the only method that you know of? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You have testified that when General King took 

command of the camp that conditions improved somewhat 
at O'Donnell. 

A That is when he took charge as being senior American 
officer. I did not mean to give that impression. Con¬ 
ditions did not improve. 

Q Conditions throughout the camp did not improve? 

A The General made recommendations, but the conditions 

did not improve. 

Q Conditions remained about tho same? 

A Yes. 

Q (By General Donovan) Did General King during the 

tine that you were with him ever see General Honna? 

A No, sir. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: Any further questions? 

CAPTAIN RAFF: Nothing, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further? 

MAJOR SKEEN: Nothing further, sir, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will recess until 1330. 
(Whereupon, at 1130 hours a recess was taken until 
1330 hours, 21 January 194-6.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess at 1330 
hours, 21 January 1946,) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session, 
COLONEL MFFKt Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with all members of 
his Defense Staff, and the Prosecution is present and ready 
to proceed, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You may proceed, 

JOHN R. PUGH 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRFCT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Schwartz) Will you state your name, 
please? 

A John R. Pugh, 

Q Your rank and organization? 

A Colonel, Cavalary, 

Q In May, 1942, were you stationed in the Philippines? 

A I wa s, 

Q Where were you stationed? 

A I v/as stationed at Corregidor, Philippine Islands, 

Q In what capacity were you serving at that time? 

A I v/as serving in the capacity of Aide de Camp to 

the Commanding General, then Lieutenant General, and now 
full General J. M, Wainwright, and after departure of 
General Willoughby and Colonol P, D, Wood, I served for 
a short time in the capacity of G-2, 
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Q, On what date, approximately, did you arrive in Corr6gi- 
dor, or on Corregidor? 

A I arrived in Corr6gidor on Maroh 21st, 1942. 

Q, Was General Wainwright with you et that time? 

A I accompanied General Wainwright from Bataan to Corregi¬ 
dor, after the departure of General MacArthur. 

Q, Now, Colonel Pugh, would you relate the situation on 
Corregidor must prior, a few days prior to the 6th of May, 
1942? 

A Corregidor at that time was a nightmare which I have 

tried to forget for four years, whioh I now realize I shall 
never forget. At that time, to go back a little further, on 
the occasion of the Japanese Emperor’s birthday, April 29th, 
the tempo of planes which had been bombing us constantly and 
the tempo of the artillery which had also been shelling us 
day and night since the fall of Bataan, increased on April 
29th and continued to increase until May 6th, to such an 
extent thet life for anyone there without c hole of som6 
kind was impossible. 

On May 6th, that tragic day, our beach defenses had 
been pulverized. The Japanese artillery had shelled the 
southern shores of Corregidor to suoh an extent that it was 
impossible for anyone to remain on the beaches. They had 
thrown literally tons of ammunition into Corregidor every 
day and had worked from west to cast and back, sparing not 
one small bit of beach defonso, so that, in addition to 
our pillboxes being pulverized, the wire v/hich we had in 
tho water to provent enemy landing craft from coming in, 
was also destroyed. 
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The bombing end shelling had increased to such an 
extent that our anti-aircraft guns had all been knocked 
out — I think maybe wg hud one or two — but Japanese 
planes were flying at altitudes of 500 to 1,000 feet above 
the Island. 

In one case, I remember a 12-inch mortar battery struck 
by 2/».0 millimeter shells. I think many of the shells were 
duds, but there were enough to take one 12-inoh mortar and 
throw it a distance of approximately a quarter of a mile 
up on what had been the little golf links which we had there, 
q 7/ill you described what happened, Colonel, on the 5th 
of liny, the night of the 5th? 

A On the night of 5-6 May, I think at approximately 
10:30 F.11., the Japanese forces which, I bclievG, had em¬ 
barked from the vicinity of Cabcaben — I say that because 
we had broken up a group of landing barges three days before — 
landed in the vicinity of what is called at corx6gidor 
"Cavalry Point." I believe that Japanese — I am not sure 
of this; there is a certain amount of fog in everything 
that happened that night — I believe they also attached a 
part of the Island which is called "Janes Ravine,” which 
is on the southern part of the Island on that part which 
wc called "Topside." I uelieve that some of those Japanese 
landed there, but not as many as those who landed at "Cavalry 
Point." 

q Colonel, on tho night of 5 Hay, were you then noting 
G-2 on the staff of Ooncrc>l 7/ainwright? 

A I was. 

q A3 such, did you get reports on the militrry situation 
as it relates to the lr ndings by the Japanese troops? 









A I did. 

Q, Now, on the morning of 6 May, did anything occur with 
regard to a meeting between General Wainwright and any mem¬ 
bers of his staff? 

A On the morning of May 6th, I believe at approximately 
somewhere between 9:00 and 10 o’olock — it may have been 
9:00, it may have been 9:30 — the Japanese forces whioh 
had penetretod south after tli6y had landed at Cavalry point, 
turned west and worked to a point — to a hill which is 
called "Donver Hill.” I believe Denver Hill is approximately 
one-half mile east of the east entrance of Malinta Tunnel. 

At that time 46 or 48 of our 75 millimeter guns, which were 
not all of our mobile guns — wo had some 155's — but the 
bulk of our mobilo guns had been knocked out, and Japanese 
tanks appeared along with Japanese soldiers carrying flame¬ 
throwers. 

Q Keep your voice up a little, colonel. 

A At that time due to the presence of these tanks, whioh 
we had no weapons to combat, also due to the presence of 
those flame-throwers, also duo to the fact that we had be¬ 
tween 1,000 and 1500 wounded in Malinta Tunnel, also dU6 
to the fact that we had between 50 fnd 75 nurses, both 
American and Filipine, General Wainwright conferred with 
his Chief of Staff, General Beebe, and the Commander of 
Corrcgidor, Major General Loorc, and decided that the re¬ 
sult would be inevitable, and it would bo far better to 
keep the tanks and flamethrowc. s out of the tunnel. 

I might add to that, to go back a little bit, that 
at approximately 4:00 A. K. on the morning of May 6th, 
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General V’ainwright had received a telegram — or radiogram, 

I should say, from Mr. Roosevelt, saying many things, but 
ending by telling the General that he had absolute confi¬ 
dence in any decision which he made with regard to Corregi- 
dor. And I believe that radiogram, along with the advice 
of both General Moore and General Beebe, had a certain 
amount to do with his decision at that time, 

Q And what was that decision, Colonel? 

A His decision was to surrender the four fortified 
islands: Corregidor, Fort Hughes, Fort Drum and the Island 
which is called Carabao Island, 

Q Had General Wainwright been Commander-in-Chief of all 
American Forces in the Philippine Islands prior to the 6th 
of May** 

A General Wainwright had been Supreme Commander — not 

immediately after General MacArthur left, but very soon 
after General MacArthur left on March 11th and 12th, The 
War Department -- I believe it was the War Department which 
put him in command of all of the forces in the Philippines, 

Q How was the offer to surrender communicated to the 
Japanese'? 

A At approximately 10:15 on May 6th — I say 10:15; it 
may have been 10 o’clock, it may have been 10:30 — 

Q 1942? 

A 1942, — General Wainwright used a little set, which 

we called "The Voice of Freedom," through General Beebe, and 
General Beebe made between that hour and about 12:30 P.M,, 

I believe — I think he broadcast every one half hour — he 
mado four broadcasts, from approximately 10:30 on, I think 
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the last broadcast was after 12 o'clock. 

General ^ainwright, In the meantime, had ordered that 
a white flag be erected — that the American flag, rather, 
be lowered, and a white flag be raised on the flagpole at 
12 o'clock. He also ordered that all arms larger than 
.4^ caliber be destroyed and that no shots be fired at the 
Japanese after 12:00 Noon, 

Q Colonel, at that time was General Wainwright in 
command of all the forces in the Philippines? 

A At 12 o'clock? 

Q Yes. 

A Ho was not* 

Q What had previously occurrod with reference to his 

command? 

A Anticipating the fact that he wished only to surrender 
the four fortified islands, he had sent three radiograms; 
one to the President, one to General MacArthur, and a third 
to General Sharp,who commanded the Mindanao-Visayon force. 

Q What was the contents or the gist of those messages? 

A To the first named, they were simply messages of fare¬ 

well and good will. To General Sharp he stated that General 
Sharp no longer came under his command and would report to 
General MacArthur for instructions. 

Q Colonel, as far as you know, were any of the broadcasts 
acknowledged directly by the Japanese’ 

A They were not. 

Q Did the white flag go up on the mast at noon on the 6th 
of May, 1942? 

A It did. The whito flag was erected by a member of 
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Colonel Paul B. Bunker*s command. 

0 Did you sec that white flog? 

A I did. 

Q Nov/, tell us what occurred after noon on 6 May, 1942, 
with reference to this furtherance of the offer to surrender? 

A After the broadcast had been made and after the v/hite 
flag had been raised, there was no let up in Japanese bombings 
or shellings? and at approximately 1:00 P.M. General Wainwright 
sent a marine officer, whose name I believe was Manning, to 
contact the senior officer commanding the forces which were 
then in the vicinity of Denver Hill. 

Q And what occurred? 

A Manning cane back a short time later and informed 

General v’ainwright that the Japanese officer — the senior 
Japanese officer in the vicinity of Denver Hill v/ould not 
deal with anyone but him. And so General Wainwright, General 
Mocre, Major Dooley, Major Brown and I, went to Denver Hill — 
a distance of, as I say,I think approximately half a mile — 
and contacted the senior officer there. 

Q About what tine was that, Colonel? 

A I believe that was about 2 o'clock. As I say, there 

had been a certain lull in the artillery at that tine. 
Otherwise, wc v/ould not have been able to get through. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like to get one point straight¬ 
ened out: Is Denver Hill approximately halfway between 
Malintn Hill and the small landing strip? 

THE WITNESS: I think it is a little bit this way 
(indicating), Sir, 
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OFNFRAL DONOVAN: That is all right. 

Q (By Lieutenant ochwartz) Now, when, after 12:00 Noon 
on 6 May, 1942, did the Japanese bomb or shell Corregidor? 

A In order to tell you that, it depends upon what 
kind of shelling you mean. When we went up to Denver Hill, 
the Japanese forces on Denver Hill had their artillery in 
front of their infantry. There were four pieces there 
which fired over our heads as we went up there, firing at 
the Malinta Tunnel, 

Q Did this take place after 12:00 Noon? 

A That took place after 12:00 Noon, 

Q About what tine? 

A I should say about 2 o*clock# There was also a lot 
of machine gun fire on both our flanks, but we were not 
struck by it. There were also planes flying overhead, and 
while we were there, while we were walking to Denver Hill, 
Fort Hughes, the adjoining Island, was bombed by three 
Japanese glide bombers. 

Q What type of planes were they that wore flying over 
Corregidor during that time? 

A Most of the planes — I never saw any Japanese planes 
over Corregidor, except that two-motored medium bomber 
which they had. In Bataan there were some lighter ships, 
but those on Corregidor were the two-motored bombers. 

Q How many of these two-notored bombers were there in 
action over Corregidor after 12:00 Noon on 6 May? 

A Prior to 6 May they had to stay up pretty high, and 
they used to come in larger formations. But on that parti- 
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culor day, they were flying individually in most cases. I 
should say there night have been two or three over, and then 
two or three more. They flew usually in groups of three 
and largo fornations, but on that particular day they were 
just flying in every direction, single planes. 

Q Was this all day, or was it in the morning, or was it 
in the afternoon of the 6th? 

A All day. 

Q Did you observe that the Japanese had changed their 
tactics as far as aerial bombing was concerned, on the 6th 
of May? 

t. They had, because we had no anti-aircraft fire. 

Q Did you observe these planes bombing, were there 
bombs landing on Corregidor? 

A I did. 

Q After noon of May 6th? 

A Many times after noon of May 6th, 

Q Now, with reference to artillery fire from Bataan, 
was there any shelling of Corregidor after noon of May 6th? 

A There was. 

Q Will you relate the time and the intensity? 

A Approximately, I should say about 3 o’clock, on that 
dote, after some talk with the Japanese senior officer at 
Denver Hill, General Wainwright had requested that he meet 
General Horama, and as we started back a very large berrage 
of artillery coqlng from Bataan struck that area between 
Denver Hill and the east end of Malinta Tunnol, That bar¬ 
rage did not extend all the way to Denver Hill. I should 
say, between Denver Hill and that entrance of the tunnel 
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where there is a car stop — it extended from approxinately 
that car stop to the entrance of Malinta Tunnel. 

Q Right here? (Indicating on nap.) 

A Yes. Here is Denver Hill up in here (indicating). 

It was in that area there (indicating). 

Q Denver Hill, Colonel, is Just south of Infantry Point, 
or near there? 

A Approxinately 

Q And Malinta Tunnel is at the point narked "Malinta 
Hill?" 

A Right in here (indicating). 

Q How long did that barrage continue that you have Just 
described? 

A There was a very heavy concentration, but it didn’t 
last for a long length of tine; I should say about 1? ninutes. 
I happened to cone back through it, and how I got through it 
I don't know, but I did; and when I did finally get through 
it, it suddenly stopped. 

0 Can you state what caliber guns the Japs were firing 
during that barrage? 

A I think in that particular barrage they were firing 
light artillery. It sounded like « those which went over 
ne sounded nore like — well, 77's, or the equivalent of 
our 75. They have the whistle; they didn't sound like 240's. 
If they had been 240's, I don't think I would have gotten 
through it. 

Q Did they fire any 240*s on the 6th of May, after noon? 

A I couldn't state whether they fired any 240»s or not. 

I sow Corrcgidor bonbed and shelled fron a distance. I left 
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Corregidor shortly after that to tnko a boat from the south 
dock around the tail end of the Island to the north dock 
and I couldn’t say what caliber they were, because I wasn’t 
close enough to feel the impact of then. Generally you can 
tell by the feeling in the air. 

Q Colonel, about what time was it that you made this trip 
by boat around the tail end of the Island, roughly? 

A Between 3 : 00 and 4 o’clock, I believe. 

0 With reference to the nap of Corregidor Island, which 
way did you travel in that boot? Where did you start from? 

A I started at the south dock in the vicinity of San 
Jose and traveled east around Hooker Point. At Hooker Point 
we were fired on by Japanese machine guns, although we were 
carrying a white flag. We traveled then north, approximately 
north, and then northeast to Cabcaben. 

Q Now, at any time during that trip did you see the white 
flag flying from the mast on Corregidor? 

A Yes, I did. I did, for this reason: I wasn’t paying 
very much attention to the white flag on Corregidor at that 
tine, because I had other things to do, but it so happened 
that when wo went to Cabcaben, we happened to see a Japanese 
in the wntor, clinging to a piece of driftwood, and I happened 
to turn around in order to pull him into the boat, and I saw 
the white flag flying on tho flagpole and also saw bombs 
hitting in that area, 

Q Now, will you relate what happened after you arrived 
at Cabcaben? 

A Upon arrival at Cabcaben, I, thinking the General had 
already reached Cabcaben, walked up the main road with 
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General Beebe and one enlisted nan — I believe Sergeant 
Carroll — and thoro saw some Japanese In trucks who paid 
no attention to us at all, and finally cane upon a Japanese — 
I believe he was a newspaper correspondent; his nane was 
Uno, he spoke English — and I told hin I was seeking General 
Wainwright, who I believed to be at General Henna’s head¬ 
quarters, or a place which General Hornna had designated f 
not realizing then that General Wainwright had not arrived. 
General Wainwright, in the neantine, had turned bock with 
the Japanese officer, with whon he had been; they wore about 
to go into that artillery barrage fron Bataan and had turned 
back. I learned later that they hod cone over in a Japanese 
assault boat. 

0 Now, did you ncet General Wainwright that afternoon? 

A I net General Wainwright at a little house near Cabcabcn, 
just west of Cabcaben. 

Q Do you recall about what tine that was, Colonel? 

A I believo it was about ? o’clock, 

Q Who was with General Wainwright at the tine you cane 
upon hin? 

A General Wainwright was at this little house when we 
drove in, and was ncconpanied by Major Dooley and a Major 
Willian Lawrence. 
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Q, Then what happened? 

A When we arrived we all joined one another and a 
certain amount of photographing took place, and then after 
a period of, it might have been a half-hour or it might 
have been an hour, General Homme and his staff arrived. 

Q, What occurred when G^ e.vnl H a and his staff 
arrived? 

A 0 1 in _ : ,orch of this little house which I apoke of 
was a long table. Go •. r-_ 1 H > .id his staff took thGir 
plaocs on one side of it and motioned to G-. uK.l 7 i i..ht 
that he and the members of his party should sit down 
opposite tli6m. 

LIEUTENANT SCII/ARTZ: Will you mark this as our next 
exhibit? 

(A - otograph was marked P:: ;- 
secution Era ieit N-j. 422 for 
identification.) 

Q, (B Lieutenant Schwartz) I s’ ow you prosecution's 
Exhibit 420 for identification and ask you whether that is 
a picture of the scene of the meeting between G' n6ral 
* 7 . inright and General IIo . with their staffs? 

A T t is. T at is General W nright. I am on his 
right, and Ge or.l B. be on his left, l jor Dooley on 
Gc. oral Beebe's left, and Major LawrencG is not in the 
picture ("indicating). 

LIEUTENANT SCir.'ARTZ: >i f or into evidence Pi locu¬ 

tion' Exhibit 422. 

CAPTAIN CODER: No ejection. 

GENERAL DOAOVAIJ: It is accepted into evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit *J. . 422 
for identifier tion was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 
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Q (By Lieutenant Schwartz) Now, will you state what 
happened at that meeting? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like to find out again 
these identifications that he made as to who was sitting 
where. 

Q (By Lieutenant Schwartz) Will you state again the 
names of the people around that table? 

A I am on General Wainright's right; General Beebe, 
General Wainright’s chief-of-staff, is on his left; Major 
Thomas Dooley is on General Beebe's left; and Major William 
Lawrence was on my right, but is not shown in the picture. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: What about the Japanese? 

THE WITNESS: General Homma is the most prominent 
figure there, and on his right is a senior officer whose 
name I do not know, but an officer with whom he conferred 
a great deal during the conference. I should say pseudo- 
conference. 

Q (By Lieutenant Schwartz) Do you know the names of 
any of the other Japanese at the table? 

A I do not. There was a Japanese interpreter, whose 
name was Lieutenant Nakamura, who was standing behind 
General Homma all the time, and I believe he is out of 
the picture. 

Q Now, Colonel, will you state just what took place 
at this meeting between General Wainright and General 
Homma? 

A General Wainright presented General Homma with a 
formal declaration of surrender in written form. I do not 
know whether General Homma read that document or not. | 
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Q Did he pick it up? 

A I couldn't say whether he did or not. General Homma 
spoke no English during the entire conference. He spoke 
to his interpreter, Lieutenant Nakamura, and it is very 
difficult to recapitulate the entire thing, because 
Lieutenant Nakamura's tone, his rudeness, was such that it 
is very difficult to draw a picture of it. I do not know 
whether General Homma spoke to him in the tones in which 
he spoke to General Wainright. However, the text is some¬ 
thing like this — Lieutenant Nakamura, after some whisper¬ 
ing with General Homma, told General Wainright that he 
would not accept the surrender of the four fortified 
islands. 

Q Had the offer to surrender the islands been made? 

A It had been made in that document. 

Q Had General Wainright spoken up to that time? 

A I believe in addition to that General Wainright said, 

"I shall surrender to you the four fortified islands of the 
entrance into Manila Bay," and named them by name, from 
north to south. 

Q Now, did that start the meeting, do you remember? 

A Except for the document, that started the meeting, 

yes. 

Q What was said after that? 

A Lieutenant Nakamura informed General Wainright that 
General Homma was not, would not accept the surrender of 
the four fortified islands. He wanted the surrender of 
the entire Philippine Islands. 

General Wainright then told him that he could not 
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surrender more than the four fortified islands, because he 
commanded no more than the four fortified islands. 

There was some whispering between General Homma and 
Lieutenant Nakamura, and Lieutenant Nakamura informed the 
general — I don't know whether he said he was telling a 
lie, or whether he said he was telling an untruth, but he 
said that General Homma had heard through the radio that 
General Wainrlght commanded the entire forces. 

General Wainright said again that he did not command 
all of the forces of the Philippines, because he had turned 
over the Mindanao-Visayan Force to General Sharp, General 
Wainright did not hear very well, I was sitting on his 
right for that reason. I was whispering in his ear a good 
deal of the time, so that a lot of this was repeated. 

General Wainright said at least three times that he 
could not surrender any more than the fortified islands, 
and he was informed by Lieutenant Nakamura that unless he 
did the assault on Corregidor would continue. 

There was some more talk, and suddenly General Homma 
rose — 

Q Just a minute. You say there was some more talk. 
Between whom? 

A Whispering between Lieutenant Nakamura, General Homma, 
and the officer who sat on his right. General Homma 
suddenly rose, his entire staff with him, and stalked off 
the porch. 

Lieutenant Nakamura, as he left, told General 
Wainright once more that the assault on Corregidor would 
continue. 
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After General Homraa and his staff had left General 
Wainright asked an officer who was still there, whose name 
I do not know, what he should do. He was informed by that 
officer in English that he could go back to Corregidorj ' 
that he did not give a damn what he did. 

Q All right. Then what happened, Colonel? 

A Darkness had fallen by this time and our party 
returned to Cabcaben. In the meantime the crash boat which 
I — General Beebe and I brought over, was half full of 
water, so that we could not use that, and I believe it was 
a lieutenant named Uemura who took us back in a Japanese 
crash boat, and we landed in the vicinity of Capital Point. 

The boat could not go up to the shore and we waded 
ashore as best we could, and from there we walked east to 
Mallnta. 

Q Colonel, what was the military situation on Corregidor 
when you got back? 

A When General Wainright arrived at Malinta he found 
that the Japanese forces already occupied Malinta and our 
men were in the vicinity of the east entrance of Malinta. 

Q Was there any firing or shooting going on? 

A No, there was not. It was very orderly. 

Q Did anything particular happen that night, the night 
of 6-7 May? 

A General Wainright, on realizing that the Japanese 
already occupied Malinta, decided that he would attempt to 
get in touch with General Sharp and fulfill the corditions 
which General Homma had already dictated. 

Q Had General Wainright taken any steps to effectuate 
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the surrender after he got back to Corregidor from the 
meeting with Horama? 

A He had a meeting with a senior general on Corregidor, 
Q When did this take place? 

A That took place shortly before midnight in what is 
called Barrio San Jose, just east of Malinta Tunnel. 

General Beebe, his chief-of-staff, was not present, because 
he had become sick, but I was present at that meeting. 

Q What took place at that meeting? 

A General Wainrlght said that he would — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Would you like to have a short 
recess for about five minutes? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will take a five-minute reeess. 
(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with three members 
of Defense counsel. The Prosecution is present and we 
are ready to proceed. 

LIEUTENANT SCHWARTZ: Will you read the last question 
and answer? 

(Question and answer read.) 

Q (By Lieutenant Schwartz) Now, Colonel, what took 
place at that meeting between General Wainright and the 
senior Japanese officer that night about midnight? 

A General Wainright had been advised by an officer 
who had been left behind after General Homma left, that 
he should tender his surrender in accordance with the 








dictates of General Homma to the senior officer on Corregidor, 
and we were directed there, that officer, I believe he was 
a major general, was in a building in the Barrio of San 
Jose on Bottomside. There was tendered the surrender of 
the entire Philippine Islands. This, of course, was depend¬ 
ent on General Homma providing a radio which we didn’t have, 
in order that General Wainright get in touch with General 
Sharp. 

Q Now, did General Wainright get in touch with General 
Sharp by radio? 

A I do not know whether he — I did not know at that 
time whether he got in touch with General Sharp by radio. 
However, the following day, at approximately nine o'clock, 
a lieutenant colonel named Haba arrived as a representative 
of General Homma and took the surrender and informed 
General Wainright that he would go to Manila some time 
that afternoon. He said that he would be back approximate¬ 
ly at two o'clock; I think he said two o'clock. He come 
about four. 

General Wainright and a few other members of the 
party, Colonel Pilet, Colonel Traywick, Major Dooley and 
I, accompanied him. We were taken to Lamao in Bataan. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I want to get the time straightened 
out on this. 

THE WITNESS: That was at approximately four o'clock 
on the afternoon of the 7th of May, 1942, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I mean the time when the negotiations 
were going on. 

THE WITNESS: The negotiations in San Jose, in that 
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barrio, took place about midnight of May 6-7, 1942, 

I might add that before the negotiations were com¬ 
pleted the general there donned his field equipment and 
followed his troops out on an assault upon Topside, 

Q (By Lieutenant Schwartz) In other words, there were 
military operations still proceeding? 

A During the entire time that we were at San Jose 
Barrio they were bombing Topside, 

Q By air or artillery? 

A No planes. Generally they did not fly at night over 
Corregidor. It was artillery from Bataan. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: One other item: This 4:00 p. m. 
time, was that the time that he loft Corregidor? 

THE WITNESS: The following day certain members of 
his staff left for Lamao and went via the route of the 
Death March to San Fernando, Pampanga, and from there on 
the main road to Manila, where he made a broadcast that 
night. 

Q (By Lieutenant Schwartz) Now, to whom did he broad¬ 
cast? 

A He broadcasted to General Sharp. 

Q What was the content of the message to General Sharp? 

A I have a copy of it in my pocket, if I may refer to 

my notes. I can give it to you verbatim, if you want it 
that way. 

CAPTAIN CODER: We have no objection. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You may use your notes. 

THE WITNESS: This particular document is the docu¬ 
ment which he gave to Colonel Traywick. 
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Q (By Lieutenant Schwartz) Who is he? 

A His assistant chief-of-staff, G-3, who flew to 

Mindanao, 

Q You say "he" gave it to Colonel Traywick. Who did? 

A General Wainright gave it to Colonel Traywick, who 

left shortly thereafter for Mindanao to get in touch with 
General Sharp, and this is the document here: 

"To Major General William F. Sharp, Jr,, commanding 
Visayan-Mindanao Force. 

"To put a stop to further useless sacrifice of human 
life on the fortified islands, yesterday I tendered to 
Lieutenant General Homma, the Commander-In-Chief of the 
Japanese Forces in the Philippines, the surrender of the 
four harbor forts in Manila, 

"General Homma declined to accept my surrender 
unless it included the forces under your command. It 
became apparent that the garrisons of the said forts 
would be eventually destroyed by aerial and artillery 
bombardment and by infantry supported by tanks which have 
overwhelmed Corregldor, 

"After leaving General Homma with no agreement 
between us I decided to accept, in the name of humanity, 
his proposal, and tendered at midnight, 6-7 May 19*2, to 
the senior Japanese officer on Corregidor, the formal 
surrender of all American and Philippine Army troops in 
the Philippine Islands, 

"You will therefore be guided accordingly and will 
repeat will surrender all troops under your command both 
in the Visayan Islands and in Mindanao to the proper 










Japanese officers. This decision on my part you will realize 
was forced upon me by means beyond my control, 

"Colonel Jesse T, Traywick, Jr,, GSC, my assistant 
chief-of-staff, G-3, who will deliver this letter to you, 
is fully empowered to act for me. You are hereby ordered 
by me as the senior Army officer in the Philippine Islands 
to scrupulously carry out the provisions of this letter, 
as well as such additional instructions as this staff 
officer may give you in my name, 

"You will repeat the complete text of this lettor 
and have such other instructions as Colonel Traywick will 
give you, by radio, to General MacArthur. 

"However, let me emphasize that there must be on 
your part no thought of disregarding these instructions. 
Failure to fully and honestly carry them out will have 
only most disastrous results." 

Q When did General Wainright prepare that message? 

A This message was prepared when Lieutenant Colonel 

Haba arrived on the morning of May 7, 1942, 

Q About what time? 

A Approximately nine o'clook, 

Q Had there been an artillery barrage directed at 
Corregidor that morning? 

A During the morning of May 7th there was an artillery 
bombardment of approximately one hour and a half. 

Q Was it light or heavy? 

A I couldn’t tell you whether it was light or heavy 

artillery, because at that time I was confined at a 
lateral, under Japanese guard, and I could only tell there 









was a barrage, but I could not tell what kind of artillery 
was being fired. 

Q Could you tell whether the artillery fire was concen¬ 
trated or sporadic? 

A It appeared to be concentrated in the vicinity of 
Malinta Tunnel. 

Q What do you understand was meant by General Wainright 
in the last paragraph of his message to General Sharp? 

A I understood by that that General Wainright believed 
that if General Sharp did not comply with these instructions, 
that the 11,000 people on Corregidor would be killed. 

CAPTAIN CODER: If It please the Commission, we 
object to that answer just given by the witness; that is 
what he believed, it is not anything ho knew of his own 
knowledge, but merely his opinion. 

Q (By Lieutenant Schwartz) What do you base that con¬ 
clusion on? 

A I base it on the fact that General Wainright and I 
have been together for over ten years, and during that 
time I have been probably his closest confidant. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The objection is not sustained. 

Q (By Lieutenant Schwartz) Colonel, how many casualties 
were sustained on Corregidor after 6 May, noon, 1942? 

A I could not answer to that exactly, but I did see 
three fresh dead about three o'clock on the afternoon of 
May 6. 

Q What were the circumstances' 1, 

A When I went to Denver Hill and returned to Denver 
Hill I passed them on the road, and the blood had not 














coagulated. I remember one sergeant who had been hit by a 
shell. The back of his head had been blown off and the 
blood was fresh. He had been killed within the past half- 
hour. 
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Q You havo testified there was a shelling, an aerial 
bombardment the afternoon of the 6th, and that there were 
shellings the morning of the 7th. Were those the only 
two bombardments of Corregidor the afternoon of May 6th 
that you know of? 

A Will you please ask that question again; I didn't 
understand. 

Q As I recall your testimony, you stated that the Japa¬ 
nese shelled Corregidor sometime in the afternoon of 6 ; 

is that correct* 

A That is correct. 

Q And again the morning of the 7th; is that correct? 

A That is correct. 

Q Were there any other occasions — any other artillery? 

A There was an artillery barrage on the Topside about 

midnight of 6-7 and either bombs or artillery were dropping 
planes were bombing or artillery were dropping while we 
were sitting in conference at Cabcaben. 

Q You could hear that? 

A I could hear and see it. 

Q Do you know how many men were wounded during this 

period on the afternoon of 6 May? 

A I couldn't testify as to that. I know that our 
casualties had been quite large and had been quite large 
before May 6th. In fact, every day we could on Corregidor 
realize that when the sun went down there would be from 50 
to 100 less of us. 

Q Colonel, when were the terms of surrender, as offered 
by General Wainwright, accepted by the Japanese? 
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A I should say June the 9th of 1942. If I can refer to 
my notes, I can point that out more clearly. On June 9th 
of 1942, a little simple notation was given to General 
Wainwright, which read, as follows: "The troops under 
your command have now surrendered. Your command ceases 
and you have now become a prisoner of war and will, today, 
be conducted to a prisoner of war camp at Tarlac." That 
was on June 9th, 1942. 

Q V/hen did actual fJring cease on Corregidor; at what 

time? 

GFNERAL DONOVAN* By whom? 

LIEUTENANT SCHWARTZ* By the Japanese. 

A I left Corregidor on the afternoon of May 7th, and 
the last firing I heard was during the morning of that 


Q Colonel Pugh, as far as you know, was there a single 
shot fired by the Americans on Corregidor at the Japanese 
after noon of May 6th, 1942? 

A There was not. General Wainwright specifically 
ordered all troops to fire no shots after 12*00 Noon and 
that order, to the best of my knowledge, was carried out. 

Q Now, you left Corregidor the after noon of 7 May 
for where? 

A For Manila via Linay* Limay was a little further 
up the coast of Bataan. 

Q Were you with General Wainwright at the time he 
mad© his broadcast’ 


Was his whole staff with him at that time’ 
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A Geneial W:.iu\vright, C-lonel rJlet, Colonel Trayv.ick, 
Major Djole.7 and I .re present. 

q ’//..ere wore you at this radio broadcasting station? 

A R;.dio broudoasting station which was called KZRH 
in Hi. ila. 

Q, • After the broadcast where did the party go? 

A A-ler the broadcast W6 returned to what was called 

University Apartments. 

Q, How long did you remain there? 

A We remained there until June the 9th of 1942, when 
we went to Ti .rlac. 

Q, A <? in June it was that you got that note you referred 
to? 

A On the morning of June 9th. 
q Who delivered that note? 

A .It was delivered by either a J. uanese officer or 
J panese courier. I can’7 testify as to who he was, whether 
he was an officer or one of the soldiers. 

Q, What was the true situation on C^rregidor on the 6th 
and 7th of L.y? 

A General Wuinwright had been ordered by General L'. cAithur 
to keep foodstuffs to include Jaly 1st, 1942. 

Q, What kind of rations were there on corregidor; where 
were they stored? 

A To ^srrison, the entire garrisons of both Corregidor 
and B.taan had been on half rations, I believe, since the 
5th of J. uary, 1942. It may have been the 4th or 5th. A“d 
they were stored in a lateral of the main tunnel. T ere wore 
some oold stores which wore outside, but they were so well 
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bombc-d, they didn't exist any more* 

Q Now, let me get it again* How much food was there on 
Corregidor? 

A There was enough food for 11,000 men until June the 
1st, 1942, of half•rationing. 

GENERAL DONOVAN* Before you finish,I want to get one 
point straightened out. Colonel. Pugh spoke of someone who 
manned his field 4rtiller^ and" lea an attach Who was that? 

A I didn't say he led the attack, Sir. He left General 
Wainwright while these negotiations were going on, and I 
think the Junior officer accomplished it for him and followed 
his troops. 

GFNfRAL DONOVAN* Who was he? 

A I believe he was the senior Japanese officer on Corregi¬ 
dor. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: When was that? 

A That was about midnight of May 6-7, 1942. He was in 
the building in the barrio. 

Q (By Lieutenant Schwartz) Do you recall his rank? 

A I thought at that time he was a Major-General, but I 
know he was the senior officer because General Wainwright 
was taken there by one of the Japanese officers who had been 
on Bataan. 

LIFUTFNANT SCHWARTZ: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Coder) Colonel, I would liko to take 
you back to the beginning of your testimony on direct 
examination where you stated that about conditions at Corregi¬ 
dor Just prior to the 6th or 7th of May. What buildings were 
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left standing on the Inland of H’rregidor? 

A There werG very few buildings left standing on the 
Island of C rregidor. The line of buildings, one of which 
General MaoA"thur had used whwn he was there, were com¬ 
pletely down. There were some buildings up on Topside 
which were made of concreto but they had been completely 
gutted. There was a building down in the vicinity of 
92 Garage area, an iron building, which was stunding to 
a certain extent. There were very few buildings standing 
at that time. I believe I can carry that a little further. 
General Wainwright told me that he had seen many villages 
in France during th6 1st World War which had been destroyed 
very badly, but h6 had never seen any destruction like that 
on Corregidor. 

Q Were there any buildings of any size loft that could 
house troops? 

A There were these conorete barracks which stood, but 
they had no roofs. 
q Were they gutted inside? 

A They were pretty badly gutted inside. 

Q There were not sufficient buildings to house troops on 
Corregidor left standing? 

A No, there were not. There would not have been enough 
buildings to house those men. There were 11,000 men on Corregi¬ 
dor. 

Q, There was nowhere neur enough housing? 

A There were not sufficient buildings, no. The island 
had been too thoroughly bombod and shelled. 
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Q Now, I would like to go to the morning of the 6th 
of Hay. If I understood your testimony correctly, during 
that morning General Beebe had the command of General 
Wainwright's broadcast over the radio? 

A Over the "Voice of Freedom." 

Q Over the "Voice of Freedom" a message to the Japaneso. 

Now I am going to read you from Exhibit No. 419 — Prosecu¬ 
tion's Exhibit — which is General Wainwright's statement. 

I am going to read a passage and I am going to ask you if 
that is approximately what General Beebe said over the radio. 

"Message for Gen. Homma— Message for Gen. Homma, or 
the present commander in chief of the imperial Japanese 
Forces on Luzon. 

"Anyone receiving this message please transmit it to 
the commander in chief of the imperial Japanese forces on 
Luzon. 

"For military reasons which Gen. Wainwright considers 
sufficient, and to put a stop to further sacrifice of human 
life, the commanding general will surrender to your excellency 
today the four fortified islands at the entrance to Manila 
Bay together with all military and naval personnel and all 
existing stores and equipment. 

"At 12 noon, local daylight saving time, May 6, 1942, 
a white flag will be displayed in a prominent position in 
Corregidor, at which tine all firing from the harbor forts 
will cease unless a landing by Japanese troops in force is 
attempted without flags of truce, in which case they will be 
taken under fire. 














•'If all of your firing and aerial bombardment has 
ceased at 12 noon, local time, the commanding general will 
send two staff officers by boat, flying a white flag, to 
the Cabcaben dock to meet a Japanese staff officer, whom 
the commanding general requests that your excellency have 
there, empowered to name the time and place for the com¬ 
manding general to meet your excellency in order that he 
may make the formal surrender and to arrange all details# 

"Upon the return of his staff officers the comanding 
general will proceed by boat accompanied by some of his 
staff to such place as may be designated by your excellency# 
The commanding general's launch will fly a white flag and 
his party will consist of five or six persons. He requests 
that motor transportation meet his party at the landing 
point designated by you#" 

Q (By Captain Coder) Is that substantially what General 
Beebe broadcast? 

A That is. 

Q Now, about what time of day did General Wainwright 
give the order to his troops to disarm, lay down arms, 
on the 6th of May*’ 

A I think that the approximate time was 10il5 A.M. 

Q The morning of the 6th of May? 

A Yes, the morning of the 6th of May. 

Q About what time did General Wainwright release the 

balance of his command to General Sharpj the part of his 
command which did not include the four fortified islands 
in Manila Boy? 
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During the month of May he sent three radiograms. 

Q On the 6th of May did he release his command to General 
Sharp? 

A Fr.rly the 6th of May. It may have been the night 
of 5-6 or early the morning of the 6th. 

Q All three radiograms were sent at approximately the 
sane time? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, as I understand*it, you did not accompany 
General Walnwright from Corregidor to the mainland? 

A No, I did not. He was accompanied by Major Dooley. 

Q You went in a separate boat? 

A I went in a separate boat with General Beebe. 

Q You met General Wainwright again at the little house 
in Cabcaben? 

A That is correct. 

Q I am going to ask you to think about this conference 
again between General Wainwright and General Homma and try 
to recall to your mind again just what occurred there} 
according to your testimony the first thing that happened, 
General Wainwright took the papers upon which he had written 
his surrender terms. Did he hand it to General Homma, or 
did he lay it on the table? Do you recall? 

A In answer to your question, I want to say that General 
Wainwright is one of the most ingenious, one of the most 
courageous, one of the most humble men. 

Q I think we all, here, appreciate that fact. 

A He would never put something on the table, because he 
doesn't do things that way. 
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Q, Will you explain what he did do? 

LIEUTENANT SCHWARTZ: In what regard? 

CAPTAIN CODER: I would like to know if the papers 
on which the terms were written were in the possession 
of Genoral Wainwriglit. 

Q, (By Captain Coder) How did they get out of his 
possession? Did he hand it to you, or General Homma, 
or what did he do with it? 

A He handed it to General Homma; at least, I believe 
he did. I must say at that time, this is almost four 
years ago, and at that time I had not been to sleep for 
about a week and I was rather numb at the time and some 
of these details are not quite as clear in my mind as they 
were. 

Q, I understand. But I want you to point out as 
clearly as you remember. 

A I might bo wrong, but — 

Q According to the best of your knowledge, what was 
th6 next thing that happened after this statement was given 
to General Homma? Who opened the conference? 

A I believe General Wainwright. 

Q, Do you recall about what his words were? 

A In regard to th6 four fortified islands his words 
wcr6 very polite and very gracious as he always is. I 
believe he said — I don’t know whether he referred to General 
Homma as General Homma or as the Supreme Commander in the 
Philippines. I am not sure about that. 
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Q, Then, this, as I understand — this statement by 
General V/ainwright, was translated by an interpreter? 

A It was. 

Q, Now, what is the next thing that ocourred then? 

A The next thing? 

Q, What answer did General Homo give? 

A General Homa spoke to Lieutenant Nakamura and said 
that he could not aocept the surrender of t.h6 four fortified 
islands. He desired the surrender of the entire Philippines. 

Q, What was General Wainwright's answer to that? 

A General Wainwright told him he could not surrender 
more than four fortified islands. 

<1 Could you speck a little louder? 

A General Wainwright said he could not surrender more than 
four fortified islands to the entrance of Manila Bay beoause 
he did not command more than those lour. General Homma, 
through his interpreter, told him that he had heard over the 
American radio that ho commanded the entire Philippines. 

Q What was General Wainwright*s reply? 

A General Wainwright told Homma that ho had turned over 
the Mindanao-Visayan Command — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Didn't we havo nil that on direct 
examination? 

CAPTAIN CODER: Yes, but I would like to inquire a little 
further. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Did General Homme ask if General 
Wainwright oould get command of the troops under Gonoral Sharp? 

A Now, I can't say whether General nomma did or not. I think 
ho did. I don't know whether it happened thon or later, but I 







believe General Henna asked hin at that tine if he could, 
and General Wainwright told him we had no way of getting 
in touch with those troops, that our radios no longer were 
working• 

Q Then did General Homma, or the Japanese representing 
him, did they offer any facilities to get in touch with 
General Sharp? 

A I believe they did. 

Q I see. And what was General Wainwright*s reply? 

A I think they said it would be possible to either 

send someone down there in a Japanese plane or get in touch 
with then by radio, 

Q What was General Wainwright's response to that? 

A I believo General Wainwright again said — he said 
several tines that he could not do it ~ could not surrender 
more than four fortified islands. 

Q Did he make any direct response to the offer of the 
Accused to give hin facilities to get in touch with General 
Sharp? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Have you testified that the Accused 
offered this particular thing hinself? 

A I beg your pardon, Sir? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Did you testify as to what was just 
said in connection with General Hanna offering to get in 
touch with General Sharp? 

A I don*t understand. 

GFNERAL DONOVAN* In other words, what I was trying to 
find out is, that the Accused did offer to get in touch with 
General Sharp. Have you testified to that? 
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A No, I have not. I do not believe there was any 
offer made at that time, 

Q (By Captain Coder) Do you recall whether at any time 
there was an effort made to get in touch with General Sharp? 

A There was an offer made later because General Wain- 
wright considered the matter after General Homma left and 
there must have been an offer later because, otherwise, he 
would not have been able to get in touch, 

Q You don't know that of your own knowledge’ 

A I was present during the entire time and it seems to 
me that that offer was made after General Homma left. 

I do remember when General Homma was present that General 
Wainwright said at least three times that he could not sur¬ 
render more than four fortified islands at the entrance 
to Manila Bay. I do not remember whether at that time an 
offer was made by General Homma or his representative. 

Q Veil, was it anytime either before or after General 
Homma left the conference, was an offer made by the Japanese 
to provide General Wainwright with facilities to get in touch 
with General Sharp? 

LIEUTENANT SCHWARTZ* I think that question has been 
answered. 

A There was — I have testified to that. 

GENERAL DONOVAN* The question you asked was not 
"Japanesel 1 You asked "Did General Homma make this offer?" 

CAPTAIN CODER* Yes, Sir, I asked that before. 

A It was made after General Honna left by an officer 
whose name I do not know. 







Q Very well. In connection with General Wainwright*s 
release of General Sharp*s troops, did the Accused or any¬ 
one in his behalf ask General Wainwright when he had released 
these troops to General Sharp? 

A I do not remember whether that question was asked or 
not, 

Q Now, I would like to recall to your mind that you 
rend on direct examination from some notes which you have. 

Was that document which you read, was that the radio message 
which General Wainwright transmitted to General Sharp, or 
was that a message? 

A That was a message which was sent to General Sharp by 
G-3, who traveled to Mindanao on a Japanese plane, 

Q The radio message which General Wainwright sent, do 
you have a copy of the one he sent to General Sharp? 

A I do not have a copy on my person, 

Q Have you a copy available? 

A Not here, 

Q Was it similar in nature to the telegraph or to the 
message which was sent via Colonel Tra/wick? 

A The thought only included General Sharp, I think, 
because — it not only included General Sharp, but it also 
included Colonel Nakar and Colonel Horan who were in 
authority in north Luzon, The radio message was to all threet 
General Sharp, Colonel Horan who was in Baguio and Colonel 
Nakar who was in Cagayan Volley, 

Q In response to these messages and to the message sent 
via Colonel Traywiek, did General Sharp actually, surrender his 
troops? 
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A General Sharp did surrender his troops on General 
Wainwright's order. 

Q Then General Wainwright was actually In command of 
General Sharp} is that correct? 

A He was not In command when General Wainwright had his 
conference with General Homrna, because he released him to 
General MacArthur, but, due to the seriousness of the situa¬ 
tion, the General felt that he should recall General Sharp. 

He recalled General Sharp to his command and sent the message 
by Colonel Traywick and also broadcast from KZRH. 

Q Do you believe that any tine during this period that 
General Sharp would have heeded any orders which General 
Wainwright would have given him? 

A During which period? 

Q The period from 6 May until the tine that General Sharp 
was colled back under Commander General Wainwright? 

LIEUTENANT SCHWARTZ: What orders? 

CAPTAIN CODER: Any orders. 

A I don't think he would have if he hadn't been under 
General Wainwright's command. 

Q Under the situation as existed, do you think if General 
Wainwright hod transmitted an order to General Sharp, do you 
think he would have followed that order? 

A I don't understand your question. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a moment. If you don't understand 
the question, let's have it explained. 

THF WITNESS: I don't know what period you ore referring 
to. 

Q (By Captain Coder) I on referring to the period from the 
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6th of May when General Wainwright released General Sharp 
fron his command until the tine when General Sharp was again 
taken under General Wainwright*s command, during that short 
Interval? 

A It was fron early May 6th to May 7th* It was probably 
about a day and a half, 

Q During that short period of tine, if General Sharp 
had received an order fron General Wainwright, do you believe 
that he would have obeyed the order? 

A I couldn’t testify as to what General Sharp would do. 
LIEUTENANT SCHWARTZ: What kind of order? 

CAPTAIN CODER: Any kind of an order. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There will be a ten-minute recess. 


(Short recess) 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission Is In session. 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present* The Accused is present with five members of 
the Defense staff. Prosecution is present and ready to 
proceed. 

CAPTAIN CODER: Will the last question be read? 
(Question read.) 

CAPTAIN CODER: I now withdraw that question. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Was there any question by General 
Sharp of General Wainright's order that he resume command 
of his troops? 

A No, there was not. 

Q And was there any question by General Sharp of the 
surrender by General Wainright? Did General Sharp question 
General Wainright's authority to surrender his troops, in 
any way? 

A No, he did not, due to the direness of the — 

Q Now, Just answer the question. 

LIEUTENANT SCHWARTZ: Let him finish. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute. Let him finish the 
answer. 

A (Continuing) He did not, due to the direness of the 
note which Colonel Traywick took to him. 

Q (By Captain Coder) After your return, after the meet¬ 
ing with General Homma, when your party had started back to 
Corregidor, were you in custody of the Japanese, or were 
you free agents to go where you pleased? 

A That is a very difficult question to answer. We were 
in a Japanese boat with a Japanese officer, and we were led 
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through the Japanese troops by a Japanese officer, were 
taken to the tunnel in the custody of the Japanese officer, 
were then taken to San Jose Barrio in the custody of a 
Japanese officer, and after that conference we returned to 
a lateral. At that lateral there was placed a Japanese 
guard. 

Q Will you try to speak a little louder, please? 

A On that lateral there was placed a Japanese guard. 

Q Well, now, on the trip back from Corregidor, were 
there guards on the boat? 

A There were no soldier guards. There were one or two 
officers. I believe Lieutenant Uemura was one of them. 

Q About how many Japanese altogether accompanied you 
back on the boat? 

A I should say maybe four or five: The two officers, 

and I think three or four men to handle the boat. 

Q Now, you have testified that during the conferences 
between General Wainright and the Japanese officer on 
Corregidor, that this Japanese officer at one time left 
the discussions to participate in an attack made by the 
Japanese, is that correct? This is after you came back 
from General Homraa — 

A I said this, I believe: When we were in San Jose 
Barrio, while the conference was going on, there was shell¬ 
fire on Topside. Soldiers moved up towards Topside, and 
this officer put on his field equipment and went with 
them. 

Q Well, were they attacking with their small arms fire 
at this time, do you recall? 
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A They were down in San Jose Barrio, and in the vicinity 
the shelling was going on at that time; within my sight there 
was no small arms fire* 

Q Now, you also testified that there were some casualties 
from shellfire and from bombing during the day of the 6th of 
May. Did you observe casualties from close combat between 
the Japanese and the American soldiers? 

A I did not. I think I testified that I saw, about 
three o'clock, on the afternoon of May 6th, between Denver 
Hill and the east en£ of Mallnta Tunnel, that I saw three 
men who had been dead a very short time. 

Q I understand that. Now, did you see any casualties — 
those, I believe, you attributed to shellfire, artillery 
fire, is that correct? Or bombing? 

A One, at least, and probably all three, because they 
were all together. 

Q Now, the question was: Did you see any casualties 
which you attributed to close combat between troops, that 
is, casualties other than from bombing or shellfire? 

A You mean after twelve o'clock? I only saw those 
three, and one of them was very definitely killed by shell¬ 
fire, and the others probably were killed by the fragments 
of that shell. 

Q Now, one other question* Do you recall whether or 
not General Wainright ever told the Japanese that his 
troops had entirely laid down their arms? 

A On the radio broadcast — 

Q I understand on the radio broadcasts, but — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just one minute. Will you lot the 








witness answer the question? 

Were you through with your answer? 

THE WITNESS: No, sir, I was not. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let the witness answer the question. 
A The general gave very definite Instructions that no 
shots would be fired after twelve o'clock, and so stated 
In the four radio broadcasts which General Beebe made be¬ 
tween 10:30 and 12:30, approximately, on that date — May 
6th of 1942. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Did General Wainrlght at any 
other time, to your knowledge, tell the Japanese that his 
troops had laid down their arms entirely, other than the 
radio broadcasts? 

A He may have, but I didn't hear him, 

Q Not to your knowledge? 

A Not to my knowledge. 

CAPTAIN CODER: No further questions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Redirect? 

LIEUTENANT SCHWARTZ: Yes, sir. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Schwartz) Colonel Pugh, was the offer 
by General Wainrlght to surrender the four fortified 
Islands In Manila Bay conditional or unconditional? 

A Unconditional. 

Q Was there any close-contact fighting between the 

Japanese and American forces after 12:00 noon on May 6? 

That is, was there any resistance offered by American 
troops after noon on 6 May 1942? 

A There was not. 










Q Now, with reference to the command situation between 
General Sharp and General Wainright after General Sharp 
had been released, did General Sharp have to obey any orders 
given him by General Wainright? Was he obliged to obey any 
orders which General Wainright thereafter could have given? 

A Ho was not* 

Q Now, to your knowledge was any part of the shelling 
by artillery on Corregidor the result of Japanese naval 
activities? 

A I do not think so. I say that because of the angle 
from which they came. 

LIEUTENANT SCHWARTZ: No further questions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Recross? 

LIEUTENANT SCHWARTZ: Just a minute, sir. I have one 
further question. 

Q (By Lieutenant Schwartz) Were these planes that 

bombed Corregidor Army or Navy planes? 

A Army planes. 

LIEUTENANT SCHWARTZ: Cross examine. 

CAPTAIN CODER: Nothing further. 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 

Q (By General Donovan) At the conference that you had 

on the front porch there with General Homma, did you know 

whether or not at that time General Homma spoke English or 

♦ 

understood English? 

A I did not know at that time, sir, but I heard later 
that he did. 

Q Did General Wainright ever receive anything in writing 
in connection with the terms of your surrender, prior to — 













I think it was June 9, 19*2? 

A No, sir, 

Q No formalities, except the meeting on the front porch 
with General Homma, and also the meeting with the senior 
officer on Corregidor? There were no other formalities 
connected with it, other than those two meetings? 

A None, except when Colonel Haba came over the following 
day, 

Q The following day? 

A And General Wainright was taken to Manila soon after 

that. 

Q And the next thing that General Wainright received 
was this note on June 9, 1942? 

A That is correct, sir, 

Q v'3y General Trudeau) From what flagpole was the 
flag of truce flown? Topside or Malinta Hill? 

A It was flown from the vicinity of Topside, sir, I 

could show you or the map approximately where it was. It 

was not flown — 

Q Was it flown on the regular flagpole? 

A On the regular flagpole. 

Q What was the size of the flag of truce that was flown? 

A I think it was about as big as a bedsheet, sir. 

Q Did General Wainright and those of you that accompanied 
him wear your sidearms when you went to meet General Homma? 

A No, sir, we did not, 

Q You did not wear sidearms at that time? 

A Did not wear sidearms. 

Q At what time did General Wainright present to the 
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colonel at Barrio San Jose his amended terms of surrender 
to Include all troops in the Philippine Islands? 

A Approximately midnight of May 6-7• 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: Thank you. That is all. 

Q (By General McNaught) Did you ever see the written 
statement that General Wainright handed to General Homma 
or to his representatives on the porch at Cabcaben? 

A I did see it, sir, but I could not state what it 
contained without refreshing my memory. 

Q Well, maybe you can answer a couple of questions. 

Did it state in there that the troops on Corregidor had 
laid down their arms? 

A Yes, sir, it did. 

Q What duty were you on in December, 1941, around the 

20th to 2Jth o." December? 

A I was ac that time 0-2 of North Luson Force, which 
General Wainright commanded. 

GENERAL McNAUGHT: Thank you. 

Q (3y Geneial Donovan) What happened to the paper 
that General Wainright presented to General Homma, do you 
know? 

A No, sir, I do not. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

COLONEL MEEK: If the Commission please, at this 
time the Prosecution rests. 

(PROSECUTION RESTS) 


-J 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: Does the Defense have anything? 

MAJOR SKEEN: If the Commission please, the Defense 
at this time has a motion we would like to present. 

The Defense moves for a finding of not guilty of 
Specifications Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 24, 26, 27, 34, 
41, 47, — Paragraphs 4 through 9 — and the Additional 
Charge and specifications, on the grounds that the evi¬ 
dence before the Commission fails to support them. 

Now, in argument for a finding of not guilty as to 
certain specifications, we do not intend to concede that 
all other specifications have been proved beyond a reason¬ 
able doubt. It is our purpose to eliminate those speci¬ 
fications about which we feel there can be no controversy, 
and as to the others and parts of other specifications we 
are willing, in the interests of conservation of time, to 
leave any argument to a later date if it appears necessary. 

Now, as to all of these enumerated specifications, 
with the exception of 1, 4, 27, and the Additional Charge 
and specifications, I will point out the facts on which 
our contentions are based. 

As to Specifications 1, 4, 27* and the Additional 
Charge and specifications, they will be briefly argued by 
Lieutenant Pelz and Captain Coder. 

Now, first, as to Specifications 9, 24, 26, 34, 36 , 

41, and 47, Paragraphs 4 through 9» the Prosecution has 
introduced no evidence at all. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let us get those last numbers 

again. 

MAJOR SKEEN: The last numbers were 9, 24, 26 , 3*» 









36, 41, and 47, Paragraph 4 through 9 f inclusive. 

Now, as to those there has been no evidence introduced 
at all. 

Secondly, as to each of these specifications — 5, 8, 
10, 12, and 39 — the Prosecution has presented one affida¬ 
vit as the sole proof. Now, these documents were admitted 
into evidence by the Commission as having probative value. 
Now, in ruling that the affidavit had some probative value, 
the Law Member made no commitment as to whether, standing 
alone, it meets the Prosecution's burden of proof. 

Now, it is a principle of Justice that the Accused in 
a criminal case is not called to rebut the case made against 
him until evidence has been introduced sufficient to prove 
it beyond a reasonable doubt. Now, this principle is based 
upon a presumption that an Accused is innocent of the crime 
with which he is charged, and this presumption continues 
throughout the trial. 

Finally, as to Specification 6, the proof presented 
consists of one affidavit and one hearsay statement. Cer¬ 
tainly this meager additional element is not sufficient to 
say that this specification has been proved beyond a reason¬ 
able doubt. 

It is our contention that in this motion the Commission 
is called on to decide whether it will bring in a finding 
of guilty as to a specification supported by one affidavit. 
Assuming that a single affidavit has some probative value, 
it hardly can be said that it proves the specification 
beyond a reasonable doubt. 

Now, as to the other specifications and Additional 
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Charge and specifications, they will be taken up at this 
time by Lieutenant Pels and Captain Coder, 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: As to Specification 1, "The bombing 
of Manila on the 27th and 28th of December, 1941,’’ I propose 
briefly to examine each portion of the specification with 
reference to Prosecution’s evidence in the matter. 

First, "The willful and wanton bombing of the City of 
Manila on 27 and 28 December." There is no doubt as to the 
sufficiency of Prosecution’s proof that Manila was bombed 
on these dates. Likewise as to the word "willful"; I have 
no doubt that the air crews did intend to bomb Manila, but 
I am less certain about the wantonness of the attack. 

If I may quote from Volume 2 of Oppenheimer on Inter¬ 
national Law, page 328s 

"No legal duty compels the attacking force to restrict 
bombardments to fortifications only." 

The exigencies of warfare have frequently caused our 
own air forces to destroy churches and non-military instal¬ 
lations. Atomic bombing was the ultimate in this. More¬ 
over, the port area was obviously a military installation, 
and the Intramuros had been the site of USAFFE Headquarters, 
as well as Fort Santiago. 

Second, "By units of the Japanese Air Force." Prosecu¬ 
tion has failed to establish that Army Air Force bombers 
were over the City on the dates in question. The two expert 
witnesses of the Prosecution testified that naval air forces 
wore engaged in strategic bombing df the Philippines from 
bases in Formosa. The inference that naval bombers were 
involved on December 27 and 28 is heightened by the ATIS 
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document, the admission of which was opposed by the Defense 
counsel, which gives details of attacks by the Obata Army 
Air Force, but reveals no attacks against Manila on these 
critical dates. It was admitted by Prosecution’s witnesses 
that the naval air forces were not under the command of 
General Homraa. Whatever the degree of coordination between 
General Homma and the naval air forces, official notifica¬ 
tion that Manila had been declared an open oity would go to 
the naval forces from Tokyo through naval channels of com¬ 
munication. 

Third, "After the proclamation had been issued." Evi¬ 
dence has established that the proclamations were issued to 
correspondents at a press ©nference and with broadcasts over 
the radior Moreover — and we do not admit this, but recog¬ 
nize it only for the purposes of this motion — a broadcast 
from Manila had been heard in Tokyo, as was acknowledged by 
Radio Tokyo. 

Fourth, "After the Japanese had been informed of said 
proclamations." This is a vital point. It is not enough 
that the Prosecution prove that the Tokyo Government heard 
a broadcast. Surely a government is not expected to act 
officially after listening to a news commentator. Previous 
to this war declarations as to undefended cities were sent 
under flag of truce to the attacking army headquarters. But 
in World War II air bombardment created a new problem. 

The declaration by the French Government that Paris 
was an open city is a prime example. According to Hyde on 
International Law, the message was transmitted from the 
French Government to the American Ambassador in France, and 








thence through the American Legation in Switzerland to the 
American Ambassador in Germany. It was the latter who of¬ 
ficially communicated this proclamation to the German 
Government. It is clear that only by a similar method 
could the American Government bind the Japanese Government. 

Again I repeat, we could not expect official notice 
to be taken of a news broadcast which could be disavowed 
at any time. There were neutral legations in Manila whose 
services could be employed so as to communicate with Tokyo. 

Finally, there has not been a scintilla of evidence 
that General Homma knew of the proclamation before December 
30. 

As to the fifth and last part of the specification, 
there is no doubt that the air assaults damaged much 
property, and that numerous persons were killed or wounded. 
Experience all over the world has shown this to be inevitable. 

Thus, even ignoring the question of whether the United 
States armed forces in the Far East had observed the rules 
of warfare as to what constitutes an open and undefended 
city, the Prosecution has failed in its proof of this 
specification. They have not shown that bombers were under 
the command of the Accused. On the contrary, the evidence 
points to the opposite conclusion. Equally important is 
the failure of Prosecution to show an official communication 
to the Japanese Government containing the proclamation, and 
its failure to elicit any testimony that the Accused was 
informed of the declaration on December 27 or 28. Prosecu¬ 
tion was required to prove those two elements of command and 
knowledge in order to establish this specification. 







It has failed, and therefore Defense requests a 
finding of not guilty as to Specification 1* 

If it please the Commission, I will only briefly 
touoh upon our motion as to Specification 4. It seems 
perfectly clear to a person with any knowledge of an Army 
in the field that the testimony under this specification 
did not show any "widespread raping." We must be cautious, 
lest we condemn all commanders of all armies. The greatest 
number of rapes that could be adduced from the evidence 
before the Commission is 30-odd for a seven-month period, 
and this includes every charge of rape in the City of 
Manila. 

That is not widespread rape, when compared to the 
number of rape charges received by any army in a foreign 
country. There is no such thing as a rape case being 
typical. They are all different, and evidence as to one 
leads to no inference as to how many other charges were 
made, if any. Prosecution has proved that some cases of 
rape occurred, for which members of the Accused’s army 
were responsible. This could be proved as to any army 
command. 




CAPTAIN CODER: If it please the Commission, I 
will argue for a finding of not guilty as to Specification 
27, end to the additional Charge and the Specification 
under the additional charge. 

I shall recite here Specification 27* "About 6 and 
7 May, 1942, the willful, deliberate and unlawful aerial 
bonbing and artillery shelling of Corregidor aftor a white 
flag had been raised at the top of Malinta Hill by the 
American Forces, by reason of which numerous Americans were 
wounded and killed." 

Upon examination of this Specification we find that 
the key words are: "willful, deliberate and unlawful," 

Of the fact that the Island of Corregidor was bonbod and 
subject to artillery fire on the 6th of May, 1942, while 
a white flag was displayed there is little doubt, inasmuch 
as there is ample testimony to this. 

Of the fact that the artillery and aerial bombings 
were willful and deliberate on the night of 6 May, there 
is the testimony of one witness, who testified that artil¬ 
lery fire was condrretod by means of signal lamps operated 
by Japanese at that time on the Island of Corregidor. 

Now, although it has been shown that the bombing 
and artillery fire did in fact take place and it might be 
construed to be willful and deliberate, at no place has 
it been shown that such conduct was in anywise unlawful 
and, in support of this contention, I shall quote from 
FM 27-10, the Field Manual 27-10, Rules of Land Warfare, 
wherein after Paragraph 223 on page 62, the following is 







stated: 

"Significance of White Flag.— The white flog,when 
used by troops, indicates a desire to communicate with the 
enemy. The hoisting of a white flag has no other signifi¬ 
cation in International Law. It nay indicate that the party 
hoisting it desires to open communication with a view to 
an armistice or a surrender." 

Again, in support of this contention, I will quote 
from Hyde's International Low, Volume III, Section 639, wherein 
in the lost paragraph on page 1776, it is stated! 

"The hoisting of a white flag by troops has no significa¬ 
tion in International Law other than one indicating a desire 
to communicate with the enemy," 

Hyde's International Law further states in Volume III, 
Section 639 A on page 1776 i 

"The attempt to enter into communication with the enemy by 
means of a flag of truce, through the instrumentality of a 
parlenentaire and his staff, involves a procedure that may 
be quite inapplicable when one or both of the opposing forces 
are engaged in offensive operation by air." 

And again quoting from the sane reference, there is 
stated: 

"Thus, the commander of an army in the field, or of 
portions of one, seeking to make known a desire to surrender 
or to enter into terms for surrender, may find utmost diffi¬ 
culty in communicating the fact to or through that medium 
of enemy aircraft operating against hin. Even if he suc¬ 
ceeds in making known such desire to such aircraft, the 








latter nay acknowledge no obligation to coase attacking or 
to communicate that desire to the commander on the ground 
in control of the offensive operation," 

In view of the law as above statod, we submit the 
conclusion that although the Island of Corregidor was sub¬ 
ject to artillery fire and aerial bombing, which nay have 
been willful and deliberate, the Accused committed no wrong 
since, under the then existing circumstances on 6-7 May, 

194-2, such bombing and artillery fire was not unlawful. 

The arguments as above set forth and as heretofore 
recited are applicable to the additional Charge and the 
Specification thereunder. 

The additional Charge is worded as follows* 

"That Masaharu HOMMA, .then Lieutenant General of the 
Japanese Imperial />rny and Commander-In-Chief in the 
Philippines of the Armed Forces of Japan at war with the 
United States of America and its Allies did on 6 May 1942 
unlawfully refuse to grant quarter to the Armed Forces of 
the United States of America and its Allies in Manila Bay, 
Philippines, and did thereby violate the laws of war." 

And now, I will read the wording of the additional 
Specification* 

"That on 6 May 1942, despite tho offer of surrender 
of General Wainwright, the Commanding General of the United 
States Army Forces, on the four (4) fortified islands in 
Manila Bay, namely, Corregidor Island, Caballo Island, Carabao 
Island, and El Fraile Island and despite the fact that 
the said forces had laid down their arms and surrendered at 
discretion, the aforesaid Masaharu HOMMA refused to accept 









such surrender and the Japanese Forces thereafter fired 
upon said United States Army Forces as a result of which 
nenbers of the United States Forces on said four (4) 
fortified islands were killed and wounded," 

Now, the applicable questions raised here are: 

1, Did the U, S, Arned Forces lay down their ams 
at discretion? 

2, If they did, was that fact known to the Accused? 

3, Did he then refuse to grant quarter? 

We take the position that the forces did not lay down 
their arms and surrender at discretion but were ordered to 
lay down their arms by the Connanding General while he 
negotiated for surrender terns. And that the fact of their 
laying down their ams was not known to the Accused, They 
were led to expect quite the contrary, and in support of 
this I will quote from the radio broadcast as set forth in 
General "'ainwright* s own statenent, which General Walnwright 
sent out on the norning of May 6th, It reads as follows: 

"At 12 Noon, local daylight saving tine, May 6, 1942, 
a white flag will be displayed in a prcninent position in 
Corregidor at which tine all firing from the harbor forts 
will cease unless —" 

And this is the pointi 

"♦♦♦unless a landing by Japanese troops in force is 
attenpted without flags of truce, in which case 'tVvQy will be 
taken under rire," 

Now, if the Japanese under the connand of the Accused 
believed that the Anerican forces were in position to repel 
an attack or to take a landing force under firo on the after- 








noon or subsequent to that radio message, they then had no 
knowledge or they could not be expected to believe that the 
American forces had laid down their arms at discretion. As 
far as the Accused knew, the U« S. Forces had not laid down 
their arms but were prepared to repel an attack. 

There is no evidence whatsoever of Japanese soldiers 
actually on the Island of Corregidor refusing to grant quar¬ 
ter, or in any way harming members of the United States 
Armed Forces, 

In dealing with this subject, we must remember that, 
although General Wainwright is known to all of us members 
of the United States Army as the very soul of honor, there 
is no way that the Accused would know of his character and 
it was, therefore, entirely oroper for him to deal with 
General Wainwright nt arms length according to the strict 
letter of the law. 

For the reasons above enumerated, we ask that the 
Accused be found not guilty as to Specification 27 and as 
to the additional Charge and as to the Specification under 
the additional Charge, 

MAJOR SKEEN: We have nothing further on this motion, 
GENERAL DONOVAN: I want to get these numbers straight, 
MAJOR SKEEN: Which Specifications'* 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All of then, 

MAJOR SKEEN: Specifications 1, 4, 5, 6, 0, 9, 10, 

12, 24, 26, 27* 34, 36, 41 and 47, Paragraphs 4 through 9* 
Those are the Specifications, 

Of course there is the additional Charge and the 


additional Specification, 


*4 


GENERAL DONOVAN* Does the Prosecution have anything? 

COLONEL MEEK* If the Commission please — 

GFNFRAL DONOVAN: Does the Prosecution desire any 
time in connection with this? 

COLONEL MEEK: No, Sir. 

If the Commission please, it will be recalled that 
Saturday afternoon I stated at that time as to Specifica¬ 
tions 9, 24, 26 — 

GENERAL DONOVAN* JUst a ninute, don’t go too fast. 

COLONEL MEEK: 34, 36, and 41, that we were not 

offering any proof upon those} we, of course, have no 
intention of asking — 

GFNFRAL DONOVAN: 41 has not been mentioned by the 
Defense, has it? 

MAJOR SKEEN* Yes, we included No. 41. 

GFNFRAL DONOVAN* Specification No. 31* also? 

MAJOR SKEEN: Not 31, Sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. Now, pardon me, but 
yep included 9, 24, 26, 34, 36 and 41? 

COLONEL MEEK: Yes, upon which no evidence at all 
was introduced. We, therefore, quite of necessity, and 
naturally would not expect any findings as to those Specifi¬ 
cations, 

We submit, if the Court please, that on every other 
Specification to the Charge and to the additional Charge, 
we have submitted evidence, not naybe in all instances beyond 
a reasonable doubt, but, when you take all of the Specifica¬ 
tions together, there is ample evidence, more than ample evi¬ 
dence to support every one of them. 
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As to Specification No. 1, I want to talk a moment 
upon that, and on 27, or rather on the additional Charge, 
in which the matter of notice to the Accused night be in- 
\ T olvod, As to Specification No. 1, if there is anything 
that the Prosecution lacks in that particular Charge, it 
is only as to: Did the Accused have knowledge prior to 
the bombing of the open city. 

We have brought forth in this case whatever has been 
humanly possible for us to bring forth other than the actions 
of the /'ccused's own air force during that period of time. 

Now, as to the Specification No, 4, the widespread 
rape, I call the Commission's attention to the amplification 
which was furnished the Defendant, as to Specification 4, 
and state, as I stated in that, "As to Specification 4 t 
the Prosecution, in establishing the widespread raping and 
brutal mistreatment of American and Filipino women through¬ 
out the Philippines, will offer proof on the following typical 
cases — 

Now, Sir, what we have done there, we hove picked 
typical atrocities involving rape in different localities 
throughout the Philippine Islands, I submit that we could 
have spent days here in presenting that evidence. Then 
Counsel makes the statement here that during the seven months 
of occupation by this Accused, to only bring in, I think it 
is ten typical coses of rope, that would happen with any 
Army, 

I want to call the attention of this Commission to one 
thing, that the Prosecution brought out on the stand from 
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the Judge Advocate General under the Accused, Nishiharu, that 
he was in cennand here, and he testified to a total of botween 
70 and 80 courts-nartial cases of the Accused's own Arny dur¬ 
ing that period of tine, which does not, to ny way of thinking, 
show a very well disciplined Arny, with the numbers he had 
involved. 

I believe that is all I have to say, and 1 submit it 
to the discretion of this Comission. 

MAJOR SKEEN: May I say one more thing, Sir. 

GFNERAL DONOVAN* Yes. 

MAJOR SKEEN: Counsel for the Prosecution has stated 
that they nay not have proved sone of the Specifications 
beyond a reasonable doubt. I want to call the Connission's 
attention to the fact that it is absolutely necessary that 
each and every one of these Specifications be proved that 
way before a finding of guilty can be found. They cannot 
take then altogether and consider then that way. They must 
be considered separately and, one final thing, Counsel for 
the Prosecution mentions the fact again that these are typi¬ 
cal coses of rape. Now, remarks of Counsel cannot be con¬ 
sidered as evidence in this case and we can only consider 
those cases which they produced by witnesses in court. 

GFNERAL DONOVAN: The Connission will take a short recess. 

(Short recess) 










GENERAL DONOV..N; Tho Connission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK; Sir, all nenbers of the Commission 
are present. The Accused, with JiUk* nenbers of Dofonse 
counsel, is present. Prosecution is presont, and is 
ready to proceed. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: As to Specifications 9, 24, 26, 
34, 36 and 41, Prosecution hav4 stated that they have no 
evidence to sustain those specifications. Theroforo, 
tho notion to disniss is granted. As to Specifications 
5, 8, 10, 12 and 39, can the Prosecution secure, testimony 
to support these specifications? 

COLONEL IIEEK: May I check on thoso nunbers Just 
a nonont, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: 5, 8, 10, 12 and 39. 

COLONEL MEEK: V/o have no witnesses on any of'those 
available• 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The notion to disniss by tho 
Defense is granted on those specifications. 

As to Specifications 1, 4, 6, 27 and 47, and tho 
additional charge and specification therein, tho notion 
of Defense is denied. Is there anything further? 

MAJOR SKEEN: If it please tho Connission, as to 
those specifications on which tho notion of the Defense 
is sustained, tho record will show that thoro is a 
finding of not guilty? 

COLONEL MEEK: No, sir, 

GENERAL DONOVidN: Just a ninuto. Go ahead. 

MAJOR SKEEN: Tho notion of the Dofonse was for a 
findinc of not guilty in thoso specifications, I ask tho 
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record to show on those specifications as to which the 
notion is cranted .#** that the record so --show* 


COLONEL MEEK: At this tine I subnit that the 
Connission cannot nako a finding of not guilty as to 
those specifications. I want to cal?, the Connission f s 
attention to tho charge itself. The general charge 
is nado that this Accused, thon boing conr.iandcr-in- 
chief in the Philippines and thon Lieutenant General of 
the Japanese Inperial Arny, did unlawfully disregard and 
fail to discharge his dutios as such connander to control 
the operations of the nenbers of his command, permitting 
then to commit brutal atrocities and other high crimes 
against the people of the United States of America, its 
allies and depcndencifesj. particularly the Philippines} 
and he, Iiasaharu Honma, thereby violated the Laws of 
Y/ar. 

It is the Prosecution's contention, and it has al¬ 
ways been as to individual specifications there should 
not be a finding of guilt or innocence as to any of them. 
However, there is no proof upon those, we admit, and the 
Commission has said you do not consider the proof suffi¬ 
cient as to those you grantor 1 , their notion on. To enter 
a Connission ruling of not guilty as to any specifica¬ 
tion of this kind, it strikes mo as entirely out of 
order. 
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CAPTAIN FURNESS: If it please the Commission, the 
notions of the Defense were all for findings of not 
guilty because the evidence did not support the speci¬ 
fications, the individual specifications* /is I under¬ 
stand it, the notions of the Dofense were granted on those 
particular specifications that you nontionod, and were not 
granted but denied on the other specifications; is that 
correct? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is correct* 

COLONEL MEEK: May I be hoard Just one nore word 
on that? 

The notion properly should be, and it is ny conten¬ 
tion that the Comission should consider only a notion 
to strike, not a finding of guilt or innocence. 

CAPTAIN FURNESS: The notions have been nade, and, 
as I understand it, have been ruled upon. Is that cor¬ 
rect, sir? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission has nade tho ruling 
as outlined bofore: That "guilty" or "not guilty" is 
not concerned. The Comission has made no ruling on 
guilty or not guilty, and doesn f t intend to do so. 

Those particular specifications which were stricken will 
bo stricken. There is no further nood for the Defense 
to prepare any defense in connection with those speci¬ 
fications. 

The record will not show that tho Commission has 
stated that tho Accused is not guilty of those spoci- 

Ct / J - 

fications. Tho ruling is on the charge as to whother 
tho Accusod is guilty or not guilty* not in connection 
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with specific specifications, 

CAPTAIN FURNESS: But it is called to the attention 
of the Commission, however, that that was the motion of 
the Defense in these cases. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What is that? 

CAPTAIN FURNESS: I would like to call attention to 
the fact that the motions which were made were for find¬ 
ings of not guilty. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission realizes that, and 
the Commission has taken the position to dismiss those 
particular charges on which they desire no more defense. 

CAPTAIN FURNESS: I should like to consult with 
members of the Defense staff. 

COLONEL MEEK: If the Court please, so that the 
record may be clear, do I understand that it is the ruling 
of the Commission that the motion to strike was granted 
on those five, is that rieht? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: No, there was no notion to strike. 

COLONEL I1EEK: There was a motion for a finding of 
not guilty on those; that is what the motion was. Now, 
the Commission, the President's ruling is as to certain 
ones -- as to 9, 24, 26, 34, 36 and 41 — those are the 
ones in which we stated we had not offered any proof. 

Then they had made a motion for a verdict of not guilty 
as to, among others, 5» 8, 10, 12 and 39. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is correct. 

COLONEL MEEK: And as I understood the ruling of 
the Commission, it was that that motion was granted. It 
leaves us now in the position — what I am trying to 
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straighten out is that their notion was for a verdict 
of not guilty on those, Y/hat I would like is a clari¬ 
fication, so the record will be clear on it. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: As far as the record is concern¬ 
ed, it will road Just exactly like I stated. Those speci¬ 
fications will be dismissed. There is no need for further 
testimony by the Defense in connection with those speci¬ 
fications. You can call it stricken, if you wish. 

CAPTAIN FURNESS: And the Accused will not be 
tried again on those charges? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Not on those particular speci¬ 
fications, 

MAJOR SKEEN: If the Commission please, we have a 
further motion to present, 

CAPTAIN FURNESS: Could the record say ''will not 
be tried on those specifications"? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is correct. 

COLONEL I IEEE: Just a minute, if the Court please. 
"Not before this Commission." I don't want to bind 
General Headquarters — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: So far as this Commission is con¬ 
cerned, ho will not be tried on those specifications, 
that is, 5, 3, 10, 12 and 39* 

MAJOR SKEEN: There is just one further question 
on that, and that is the question of double Jeopardy. 

The Accused — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is the reason I said that. 

MAJOR SKEEN: The Accused has been tried once on 
these specifications, and we would like the record to show 
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that he will net be tried again cn these. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: If that shculd come up with refer¬ 
ence tc this Accused and the specifications are such as 
5, 8 and sc forth, you may quote thiB Commission cr get 
the record in connection with these specifications. 

MAJOR SKEEN: The Defense new moves for a finding 
of net guilty cn the charge, and cn the ground that the 
evidenoe before the Commission falls tc support it. 

Now, under principles of American Justice, a man 
changed with a crime is presumed innocent until proven 
guilty, and in this case unless the Prosecution proves 
such guilt sc that the Commission has no reasonable doubt, 
tne Commission must find the Accused net guilty. 

The prosecution must in Its evidence present a prlma 
facie case, that is, it must present evidence whion, 
standing alone, would leave no reasonable doubt in the 
minds cf a majority of this Commission that the Accused 
is guilty as charged, before he can be required tc present 
evidence in his own defense. 

If the Prosecution fails tc do this — and we con¬ 
tend that it has — this Commission must grant this motion 
for a finding cf net guilty. 

New, with what is this Accused charged? Wo assume, 
for the purpose cf this argument — as we must, sinoe our 
motion tc dismiss has been denied — that he has been 
charged with a violation of the Laws cf It is not 

alleged that the Accused committed any act which was a 
crime, cr that he ordered, eltnor expressly cr by Im¬ 
plication, the commission rf any crimes, nor that ho 
authcrizud any crimes prior tc tneir commission, cr eon- 
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donod thorn thereafter. 

Now, roferrlng to the charge, it reads: "As com¬ 
mander of forcos at war with the United States, that he 
unlawfully disregarded and failed to discharge his duty 
as commander to control the operation of members of his 
command, permitting them to commit atrocities," and that, 
thirdly, atrocities wore committed. Those are the three 

olonents of the crime which the Prosecution must prove, 
and in order to convict it must prove all three beyond a 
reasonable doubt. If it has failed to prove any of those 
elements, this motion must bo granted. Proof of one 
element, or oven two, is not sufficient. 

Now, wo contend that the Prosecution has failed to 
make out a prina facie caso as to the second element of 
the alleged crime. The Accused did command troops at 
war with the United States; further, they have made a 
prina facie case that some atrocities woro committed. 

But it is not sufficient that such atrocities wore com- 
ritted by the troops of tho Accused. They must prove the 
connection of these atrocities with the Accusod, which 
is tho second element of tho crime. This is the element 
which would link the Accusod with tho atrocitios, boforo 
he could bo hold rosponsiblo. 

Now, once again, what must bo provod: "That the 
Accused unlawfully disregarded and failed to discharge 
his duties to control the operations of nenbors of his 
command, permitting then to commit atrocities." Now, 
what did he do or fail to do that was unlawful? In what 
manner did he disregard his duties? Did ho fail to dis¬ 
charge his dutios, and how did ho fail to control his troops? 
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Further, in what nannor did he peruit theso acts 
to occur? Was it by positivo act or condonation? 

Nov/, those questions wo asked whon wo novod for a 
bill of particulars, so that we could know what we had to 
moot in order to obtain an acquittal. We ask then again 
now. What has the Prosocution proved? It is not suffi¬ 
cient to say that tho Accusod comandod troops and that 
such troops connittod atrocities, Tho connection upon 
which conviction must bo basod, according to the Prosocu¬ 
tion, is that tho Accused knew or should have known that 
theso atrocities would be connitted, know or should have 
known that they were being connitted, and failed to take 
affirnative steps to prevent then or stop then happening 
or to punish the perpetrators. We contond there has been 
no proof of this, or that such proof is so tenuous and of 
such littlo probative value that it fails in any sense 
to prove guilt beyond a reasonable doubt. 

The Prosocution in its opening statenent said that 
it would show atrocities "so widespread and so broad in 
pattorn and design and so continuous, that they will lead 
to the one and final conclusion that they were within tho 
knowledge of this Accused, or thoy should have beonj that 
they were connitted by his troops with his knowledge 
and with his consent," 

Now, has a broad pattorn or design been proved? 

Are these atrocities indicative of any pattorn or dosign, 
or are they not tho acts of individual soldiers, in sono 
cases authorized or ordered by individual subordinate 
connandors? 

Wc ask theso questions and subnit that the answers 
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claimed by the Prosecution hnvo not boon proved; that 
proof nocossary to the removal of all roasonablo doubt 
that those atrocities wero committed by his troops, with 
tho knowledge and consent of the Accused, either express 
or implied, has not boon furnished. 

In considering this motion, tho Commission must 
ask itsolf these questions, and if any reasonable doubt 
remains in the minds of the majority of the members, then 
this motion must bo granted and tho Accused found not 
guilty. 
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COLONEL MEEK: If the Ccmmiesicn please, I dc net 
desire tc be heard at length upen this. I want the Ccmmls- 
slcn tc understand, cf ccurse, that the Prcaocutlcn dees 
mest sincerely resist any mctlcn such as has new been 
effered by the Accused In this case. 

The matter cf command responsibility, cf ceurse, dees 
enter intc tnls oase, and I dc net want tc rehash It at 
this time because It Is still tec fresh In the minds rf 
every member cf this Ocmmlsslcn, the atrcclty upen atrrclty 
that has been brought before this Ccmmlsalcn frem the witness 
stand. 

We have gene away beyend the realm cf possibility In 
shewing the knowledge that this Accused had when we placed 
his command, starting frem the very landing right dewn, 
following his treeps, and citing only one instance, 
whore even Hcmma must admit knowledge, and we have proven 
it beyend all reasonable dcubt, where was his headquarters 
during all cf the Death March? Within 500 yards cf where 
that Death March was takin, : place. 

The evidence cf his own staff officers, the t«c first 
witnesses wo put on the stand, they testified that Hcmma 
drove along the Death March frem Orani up tc 8an Fernandc, 
and then tc think we haven’t preven the knowledge cf this 
Accused cf that one thing alone, I say the whole pattern 
frem the very landing cn December 12th, when that schccl- 
teacher testified here as tc the sheeting, the whcle pattern 
cf tne Japanese invasion — and this was a vlctcricus army 
and,, as I said in my opening argument, with their line cf 
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communications Intact, with their supplies, with a well 
trained staff, with everything in their favcr, pushing 
forward, and every fcrt of the way there was an atrocity, 
after atrocity. 

Nrw, tc have a motion here that this Aooused had nr 
knowledge, no actual knowledge, I submit, gentlemen, that 
we have proven in this case, even beyond all reasonable 
doubt, that tnle Accused has had knowledge of all of this. 

Then speaking for a moment as to Specification No. 27 
and the Additional Charge, if there was ever a violation 
of the rules cf land warfare, well, it was all within the 
knowledge cf this Accused; every bit cf it. 

I do net like at this time tc take up the time of the 
Commission, because tnore is no merit in the motion. There 
is in every specification, even some cf these upon which 
the Commission has stricken, although they were submitted 
tc this Commission only on affidavit evidence, I do submit 
tc this Ccmmisslcn that in every specification that we have 
proven here, there is mere than sufficient evidence before 
this Commission tc put this Defendant, this Aooused <"n his 
defense tc make his explanation, if he has one, cf why 
these things were permitted tc happen. 

Why the starvations and the deaths and the killings 
and the rapes and the tortures; the killing cf ten men for 
one man escaping? The working of details on military in¬ 
stallations. The use cf his artillery ~ you gentlemen are 
familla" encugn with commanding generals in the field, that 
he knew where every one cf his batteries wore. To put his 
batteries there around Hospitals 1 and 2, and not let these 
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patients get out of there — any commander in the field, 
and I do not caro if it is a Japanese commander, or from 
what army he comes or to what army he belongs, he knows 
where his artillery was, and he knew whore that was, and 
he knew it was firing upon defenseless and unarmed troops. 

I submit there is much more than that, if the 
Commission please. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Well, subject to objection by any 
member of the Commission, the motion for a verdict of not 
guilty is denied. 

MAJOR SKEEN: One further motion at this time, if 
the Commission please. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. 

MAJOR SKEEN: The Defense requests a recess of at 
least ten days in order to prepare for the presentation of 
this case to the Commission, and accordingly moves that 
this request be granted. 

Now, on two previous occasions we have pointed out 
the difficulties encountered in preparation of a trial of 
this kind, or in preparation of this case. 

Since the Commission is entirely familiar with that, 

I do not intend to repeat to them now those matters, ex¬ 
cept to state that they have not been overcome. Ordinarily, 
during the Prosecution's case, the presence of all members 
of Defense counsel would be required at the trial, in view 
of the large number of exhibits introduced by the Prosecu¬ 
tion and the unfamiliarity of Defense counsel with many of 
the transactions or incidents which the Prosecution has 
sought to prove. However, to meet the schedule fixed by 
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the Commission, two, three, and often four members of 
Defense counsel have, during the presentation of the 
Prosecution's case, been engaged in obtaining evidenoe 
which will be presented by the Defense. 

While further evidence is presently being sought by 
the Defense, it is necessary to correlate that which has 
already been obtained, and to coordinate the work of the 
individual members of Defense counsel so that our case 
may be presented in an orderly manner. Proper preparation 
will, in the end, save the time of the Commission, and of 
everyone else participating in the trial of this case. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like to ask a question. 

When did you receive a copy of the Charges as Chief Defense 
Counsel? 

MAJOR SKEEN: Three days before the arraignment, I 
believe. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The arraignment was the 19th of 
December. The Prosecution started on the 3rd of January. 

It is now the 21st of January, is that correct? 

MAJOR SKEEN: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek, do you have anything 
to say? 

COLONEL MEEK: I do not want to be heard as attempting 
to deny to this Accused any of his rights, but I do feel any 
ten-day delay is entirely unreasonable from my view of the 
case. I want to get through with it, and I believe the 
Commission does. It is my belief that the Commission has 
been very liberal with the Accused's staff in this case. 

They have had on ample staff to prepare. We have furnished 







the Defense, at the direction of the Commission, with state¬ 
ments woll in advance. We have afforded them, I believe, 
more than what was necessarily required to help them in 
every way that we could. If this man has a defense we want 
him to have it, but I do not believe that any ten days has 
merit at this time, 

MAJOR SKEEN: I would like to say one thing more on 
this, that is, to first remind the Commission that we did 
not receive the Bill of Particulars on two specifications 
until tho day of trial, which was the 3rd of January, and 
that Bill of Particulars was nothing more than more speci¬ 
fications. 

Secondly, the Prosecution's statement that statements 
and so forth were submitted to Defense counsel well in ad¬ 
vance, since the beginning of this trial, practically every 
evening has been spent perusing the largo number of state¬ 
ments which were to be presented the following day. For 
that reason nothing much was accomplished in the way of 
preparing our own defense except by those members who were 
not present in court during the day. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission will recess and 
settle this question, 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with four members of 
Defense counsel. The Prosecution is present and we are 
ready to proceed. 

GENERAL DONOVANI The request for additional time by 






tho Defense is granted. 

The Commission will adjourn and meet again at 8:30 on 
Monday next, which is the 28th of January. 

(Whereupon, at 1700 hours, 21 January 1946, the trial 
was adjourned until 0830 hours, 28 January 1946.) 
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ESfiCEEDIN2S 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session, 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with all members of Defense 
counsel. The Prosecution is present and we are ready to 
proceed. 

If the Commission please, at this time it is neces¬ 
sary to swear in another interpreter. 

(Whereupon Second Lieutenant Raymond K, Nimura was 
sworn as an Interpreter for the Commission.) 

MAJOR SKEEN: Before presenting the case for the 
Defense, I wish to set forth certain facts and indicate 
tha basis on which the Defense will proceed. The alleged 
offenses for which it is sought to hold the Accused 
responsible occurred throughout a large area, which in¬ 
cludes many islands of the Philippines. The most recent 
of these occurrences took place more than three years ago. 
Witnesses are widely scattered, and a thorough investiga¬ 
tion of circumstances surrounding some specifications 
would require many weeks, Japanese witnesses are reluctant 
to testify for fear of incrimination, and Filipinos for 
fear of adverse public opinion. However, within the limits 
of time and personnel available the Defense will show that 
the Accused, as Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese Imperial 
Forces in the Philippines, can in no sense be said to have 
permitted the alleged offenses, since any offenses 
committed by individual members of the Japanese forces were 
not with his consent, nor, in fact, known to him. 

It will be shown that for many years the Accused has 
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been identified with that minority group of Japanese officers 
who were opposed to the policies and doctrines of the 
Imperial Japanese Headquarters in Tokyo; that he has spent 
many years in England and acquired the reputation in the 
Japanese Army of possessing independent, moderate, and 
humanitarian ideas; and that as a result of such reputation 
the Accused was prevented from holding any policy-making 
position in the Japanese Army. 

It will be shown that the Accused believed in the 
humane and proper treatment of civilians and prisoners of 
war as opposed to the severe policy advocated by the 
Imperial General Headquarters in Tokyo. This fact was made 
knov;n to staff officers and subordinate unit commanders of 
the Accused through severe criticism by officers from the 
office of the Supreme Chief of Staff of the Imperial 
Headquarters when on inspection of operations in the 
Philippines. 

As a result of this divergence of opinion between the 
Accused and the Imperial Headquarters, active moasures wore 
taken by officers of the Imperial Headquarters to interfere 
with the carrying out of his policies and vigorous efforts 
were made to discredit him. The Accused was unaware of 
these activities which circumvented his efforts to maintain 
discipline and ultimately resulted in his peremptory removal 
from command. 

It will be shown that as far as the Accused knew, he 
was well thought of in the Philippine Islands. He was 
frequently praised by prominent Filipinos for his fairness 
and Justness in civil administration of the Islands. These 








same people, among them persons in high positions in the 
civil government, had every opportunity to bring to his 
attention instances of misbehavior on the part of the Japan¬ 
ese troops, yet they failed to make known to the Accused any 
of the atrocities alleged in this case. 

It will be shown that the theory of staff procedure 
as taught at the Japanese Staff College emphasized initiat¬ 
ive of staff officers and necessity for complete confidence 
of a commander in his staff. These principles of staff 
procedure were scrupulously applied by the Accused. For 
this reason testimony of his staff officers is of great 
importance. The staff are the eyes and ears of a commanding 
officer. What they say is what he knew of occurrences and 
conditions within his command. 

He issued instructions for the proper treatment of 
prisoners of war and the civilian population to the troops 
under his command, both prior to and after the invasion of 
the Philippines. All reported cases of crimes committed 
by members of the Imperial Japanese forces were tried by 
military courts with the result that military Justice among 
the Japanese troops was strictly maintained during the period 
of command of the Accused. In spite of such efforts, because 
of the limited time in which to accomplish indoctrination, 
soldiers and commanders of small units were not wholly 
motivated by the ideals and policies of the Acousod. 

It will be shown that the Accused assumed command of 
the 14th Army of the Japanese Imperial forces only one 
month before the invasion of the Philippine Islands. At 
the time of his assumption of command most of the units 
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comprising the 14th Army wore located in Japan, and during 
the period of command of the Accused units wore continually 
changing. Under those circumstances it was impossible for 
any commander to thoroughly indoctrinate his troops with 
his own policies and ideals. 

It must bo remembered that during the first five 
months of his stay in the Philippines, the Accused was en¬ 
gaged in a bitter campaign which progressed a great deal 
slower than had been anticipated. Casualties from battle 
and disease were far above those expected. Supplies of 
food and medicine were far below requirements. The surrender 
of Bataan came unexpectedly and added to already great dif¬ 
ficulties, the additional problems of care and feeding of 
undernourished and sick war prisoners of a number exceeding 
that of his own troops. 

Further, the physical condition of American and 
Filipino troops was unknown to the Accused until after the 
time of surrender. At the same time there was still before 
him the assault on an impregnable fortress which required 
every available soldier and all of the limited resources of 
his army. 

Under such conditions it was impossible to direct his 
full attention to administrative matters, and it became im¬ 
perative that the prisoners of war be handled by the staff 
on their own initiative and without active supervision on 
the part of the Commander-in-Chief. 

Upon proof of the above facts it will appear that the 
Accused cannot be held responsible under the charge in this 
case in that: 
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First, the Accused never consented, either directly 
or by Implication, to the commission of the atrocities 
alleged; 

Second, the Accused never issued any orders which 
either directed or could have been construed to permit the 
commission of the alleged atrocities; 

Third, the Accused made every effort and took every 
precaution that could have been reasonably expected of any 
man in his position to insure that such incidents as the 
alleged atrocities should not occur. 

The Defense calls as its first witness Takeji Wachi. 
TAKEJI WACHI 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows through 
Interpreters Major Pratt, Lieutenant Onodera and Lieutenant 
Nimura: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Coder) What is your name? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) Takeji Wachi. 

Q Were you formerly a member of the Japanese Imperial 
Army? 

A I cannot hear very well. Please talk to me directly 
instead of into the "mike." 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Onodera): Yes, I 

am* 

Q (By Captain Coder) What rank did you hold? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) Lieutenant general. 

Q Did you ever serve under General Homma? 

A Twice. 
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Q On what dates did you serve under General Horama? 
A The first time from March to November, 194-1; the 
second time from March to August, 194-2. 
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Q Where did you sorve undor Gcnoral Honria the first 
tine? 

A Fornosa Army, 

Q And the second tine? 

A In tho Philippines. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What wore those dates? 

Q (By Captain Codor) On what dates? 

A Formosa Arny, March to November, 1941; Philippines, 

March 1 to August 5> 1942. 

Q Will you tell us the circumstances undor which 
you cane to serve undor General Honna the socond tine? 

A The former chiof of 3taff undor Gonoral Honna 
returned to Japan- because ho was unsatisfactory, and 
I servod undor General Honna, 

Q Do you know for what reason ho was dotorninod to 
be unsatisfactory? 

COLONEL MEEK: If tho Commission please, I would 
suggest that that calls for a yes or a no answer. There 
night be a possibility that the Prosecution would like 
to offer an objection, I don*t like for tho witnoss to 
go ahead hero and give something unless we know from this 
witnoss that ho knows why this fornor chief of staff was 
recalled, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Do you want .to object? 

COLONEL MEEK: Yes, I want to object to the question 
as phrased in tho first instance, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Tho objection is not sustained, 
Answor the question. 
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A Because he did not put all his effort in the opera¬ 
tion. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Do you know who decided that 
the chief of staff should be changed? 

A The chief of general staff, General Sugiyamaj 
General Sugiyama, chief of general staff of the Imperial 
Headquarters. 

COLONEL MEEK: Will you talk into the mike. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I wish you would address all your 
remarks up here. You will have to talk back through the 
loud speaker. I don’t care what you do with the witness. 
Talk to him any way you wish. You get the question and 
answer. I would like to find out what the last answer 
was, 

(Answer read,) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Before we go any further, I think 
within the next few days we are going to have several 
differences of opinion of interpretation here. When you 
have any question about the interpretation, I wish you 
would address your remarks up here. I want everybody to 
get what is going on, I don’t want you to get it by 
talking to the interpreter. Let's get things orderly 
before we continue. 

CAPTAIN CODER: May I proceed? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Yes. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Now, at the time whilo you 
were still at Formosa were you visited by members of the 
general staff about your appointment as chief of staff 
to General Homma? 
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Yes. 




Q Will you tell us what matters were taken up at 
that time? 

A The former chief of staff, Lieutenant Goneral 
Maeda, put most of his effort in the political side of 
the occupation and did not put all his effort in opera¬ 
tion. In Manila there was a military administration 
department led by Major General Hayashi, but in addition 
to that the chief of staff had token all the staff members 
of the second section to Manila for administration. 
Lieutenant General Homma in his firm decision to attack 
Bataan and Corregidor had not even gone once to Manila 
at this time. 

COLONEL MEEK: If the Commission please, I ask that 
that answer bo stricken because it is not responsive to 
the question. The answer is entirely unresponsive to the 
question and I ask the entire answer be stricken. 

CAPTAIN CODER: I believe you have the wrong ques¬ 
tion. 

COLONEL MEEK: If the Commission please, may the 
answer to that question be read back. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you read the last three or 
four questions? 

(Record read as requested.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: As I understand it he put all his 
efforts in the political side of the occupation and not 
in the operations. 

INTERPRETER PRATT: I believe the answer was former 
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A 


Chief of Staff Maeda. 

GENERAL DONOVAN; That is in Manila? 

CAPTAIN CODER: The name was Lieutenant General 
Maeda instead of Manila. He is talking about Lieutenant 
General Maeda. 

GENERAL DONOVAN; Let*s go back to the other ques¬ 
tion. I want to find out where he was during this time. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Where wero you at the time this 
conversation took place? 

A I was Taihoko, Formosa. 

GENERAL DONOVAN; All right. 

COLONEL MEEK; I have no objection if it is under¬ 
stood that he is talking about a conversation with someone. 
I would like, if the Commission please, to have him 
identify the chief of staff officers in Formosa that 
he was talking to, so we will know whore ho got this 
information that ho is detailing as a witness. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Who explained these matters tp 
you that you have just reported to us? 

A Major General Wakamatsu, head of the General Affairs 
Section of the General Staff. 

Q Is thore anything further that he discussed with 
you at that time? 

A Outside of that Major General Wakamatsu spoke of 
the miserable battle situation in Bataan. 

Q After this conversation took place wero you then 

ordered to come to the Philippines? 

A Yos. 

Q Did you roport to the South Sea Army prior to 
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proceeding to the Philippines? 

A I received an order to report to Saigon to the 
Southern Supreme Army and then proceed to Manila. 

Q Did you then report to Saigon? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q To whom did you report there? 

A Chief of Staff, Lieutenant General Tsukada. 

Q What instructions did he give you? 

A First, Lieutenant General Tsukada told me about the 
general condition of the 14th Army in the Philippines. 

He further instructed me on many Important things in 
order to carry out the operation in Bataan and Corregidor 
from then on. He also told me that one artillery unit, 
one division, one regiment and two air units will bo 
added to it* 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Repeat the last part* 

INTERPRETER NIMURA: Two air units. 

THE WITNESS: Two or three days before I arrivod 
there. Staff Member Sato under General Homma, brought a 
message from the Philippines. Lieutenant General Tsukada 
also spoko on tho answer that was given to that message. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Will you tell us what the message 
was? 

A Tho contents of the letter was that the 14th Army 
in order to carry on the attaok on Bataan and Corregidor 
was going to change the internal setup of the 14th Army, 
that tho Military Administration v/ill be solely dodloatod 
to tho Military Administration soction, oommand soction 
chief and commanding general on down, including the chief 
of staff and all tho membors will attond to tho operation 
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exclusively. Lieutenant General Tsukada then reported 
to the commander-in-chiof Terauchi, Southern Supreme 
Army, and General Terauchi was very sympathetic to 
General Homma's plan, and not only did he agree with 
General Homma's opinion, but he issued the following 
throe orders. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a moment. What opinion did 
he talk about? I don't follow you. 

CAPTAIN CODER: I believe, sir, the witness meant 
request rather than opinion. He is speaking of the request 
which arrived at the South Sea Army Headquartors by a 
staff officer which was thon there. I asked him what that 
request on tho part of General Homma was. He Just now 
recited that. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Has he ever said what the roquest 

was? 

CAPTAIN CODER: Ho Just did. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. 

COLONEL MEEK: May we at this time fix tho date of 
this? There is no date on this at all. Will you get 
the date? 

Q (By Captain Coder) What date were you at Saigon? 

A I arrived there on the 2?th of March at noon. I 
was there on the 26th and left on tho morning of the 
27 th. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What year? 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Onodora) In 1942. 

I am sorry. I mado a mistake; it was February 
25th, not March of 1942. 
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Q (By Captain Coder) Will you toll us now what throe 
ordors Goneral Torauchi put out at that time? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) The first ordor was 
that in ordor to carry out tho maintenance of poaco and 
ordor, tho military police will bo under the Military 
Administration chief, and tho Military Administration 
chief will bo given wide authority to carry on his work 
freely, 

Tho next ordor was on the question of how long this 
form of setup, that is, the army commander dovoting him- 
solf to the operations and Military Administration, 
devoting himself to the administration — how long this 
should continue, and General Torauchi decided it would 
continue until the end of June. All orders concerning 
tho Military Administration should be issued to tho chief 
of the Military Administration Department, 

Tho above — General Torauchi had issued tho above 
ordors, and they should be transmitted to Goneral Horama, 
and also reported to the Imperial General Headquarters, 
That is all, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you road the last question 
and answer? 

(Question and answer road.) 

Q (By Captain Codor) Did you then proceed to Manila? 
A (Through Interpreter Onodera) Yes. 

Q Did you assume on your arrival at Manila tho duties 
of chiof of staff for General Homma? 

A Yes. 

Q I show you this chart and ask you what it is? 
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A This is a chart showing tho chain of duties in tho 
14th Army from March to June of 1942* 

Q Was this chart prepared under your direction? 

A Yes, 

CAPTAIN CODER: I would like to have this marked 
as Defendants Exhibit "A". 

(Chart was markod Dofonso 
Exhibit A for identification. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Major Pratt) I have one cor¬ 
rection to mako* In tho socond section whoro it says 
Military Administration, Major Wada, he actually did not 
do this duty during March, April, May and June of 1942, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you read that answer back? 

(Answer road,) 

CAPTAIN CODER: If it please the Commission, I would 
liko to introduce this into evidence as Exhibit A, the 
chain of command of tho 14th Army. 

COLONEL MEEK: I havo had no opportunity to see it. 

CAPTAIN CODER: The copies will be here in a minute, 

COLONEL MEEK: In that connection, I assumed from 
Major Skeen, that some of these things would bo given to 
us soveral days ago, and it will speed this up if wo get 
them a little bit in advance. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Supposo we follow the some pro¬ 
cedure as we did with the other side. If you have any¬ 
thing to introduce let them see it first. 

Wo will take a ten minute recess at this time. 

(Short recess,) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Tho Commission is in sossion. 
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COLONEL MEEK: All mombors of tho Commission are 
prosent, The Accused is present, with all members of 
Defense counsel. The Prosecution is present, and wo aro 
ready to proceed. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Before we start, I wish that you 
would move that table up sorao. 

CAPTAIN CODER: All right. 

Let the record please show that the translation of 
this chart has boen approved by tho chief interpreter, 

MAJOR PRATT: Tho chief interpreter has examined the 
chart and finds it to bo correct. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What chart is that? 

MAJOR PRATT: This translation of the chart. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Is that Exhibit A? 

CAPTAIN CODER: Yes. 

Q (By Captain Coder) In connection with this chart, 
was this tho plan that had been approvod by the Southom 
Army Headquarters? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) Yes. 

Q I want to call your attention to this line right 
here. 

CAPTAIN CODER: I will indicate it on the largo 
chart, sir. 

May it ploase the Commission, this is tho line right 
hero that I was referring to on the chart. 

Tho Defense offors this chart as Exhibit A into evi¬ 
dence. Colonel Meek tolls mo that it has not yet boon 
roceivod. 

COLONEL MEEK: At this time tho Prosecution roquosts 
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that this chart bo definitely narked for the period of 
tine that it covers, Thoro is nothing on the chart to 
indicate what period of tine it covers, 

CAPTAIN CODER: That con be done, sir, 

COLONEL MEEK: What tine does it covor? 

Q (By Cijtain Codor) What poriod of tine does this 
chart cover? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) Fron March to June of 
1942. 

Q What date in March? 

A The 1st of March to tho 30th of Juno. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let's get the chart into tho rocord. 
COLONEL MEEK: I have no further objections, sir. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: That chart is Exhibit A? 

CAPTAIN CODER: Yes. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: It is accepted into evidence. 

(Defense Exhibit A for identi¬ 
fication was received in 
evidence,) 

Q (By Captain Codor) Does this line indicate that there 
was connunication direct fron the Inperial Japanose Arny 
Headquarters in Tokyo to General Hayashi? 

COLONEL MEEK: If the Connission please, I want to 
offer on objection to that question because it is vory 
loading and can call for but one answer fron tho witness. 

I think the question should be rofraned and ho should bo 
asked what that line indicates. 

CAPTAIN CODER: Vory well. I will rofrano tho 
question, sir. 

Q (By Captain Coder) What does this line indicato? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) This lino indicates 
that sonatinas important personnel fron tho Imperial Goncral 
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Headquarters cono down to tho Military Administration 
sootion to givo instructions and orders. 

Q I call your attention to this line horo — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I wish you would use that big 
chart so everyone hero con seo what you aro talking about. 

CAPTAIN CODER: This chart is in Japanoso, so I 
used it first. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Oct someone to help you so they 
can point out what is going on. You can go ahead and talk 
to him, but lot somebody help to point that out. 

CAPTAIN CODER: All right. 

Q (By Captain Coder) What does that line indicato? 

A It shov/s the route through which the ardors from 
tuc Imperial General Headquarters cono down to tho 
military police hondquarters• 
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Q Do you know if orders were issued direct from Tokyo 
to the Military Police Headquarters? 

A I have heard that the orders had come through the 
Military Police Headquarters, but I do not know what kind 
of orders came through. 

Q You do not know for sure whether orders came direct 
from Tokyo to Military Police Headquarters? 

COLONEL MEEK: If the Commission please, the witness 
has already testified that he did not know. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let him answer the question. 

A I know the route that the order must go through, but 
I don't know what kind of orders were issued finally. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Now, at the time that you reported 
to General Homma as Chief of Staff what was the general 
situation in the Fnilippines as far as the Army was con¬ 
cerned? 

A On the whole, in the Bataan operation, the Japanese 
Army was severely attacked by the American Army. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Start all over again. 

You have the answer. 

INTERPRETER ONQDERA: There is a point I would like 
to clear up. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Onodcra): On the 
whole, in the Bataan oporation, the Japanose Army was 
severely beaten by the Philippine Army and the situation 
was very poor. As soon as I arrived in San Fernando and 
roported to General Homma I was instructed to go out to the 
front lines and investigate the conditions. I discovered 
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that the only troops available for actual fighting was one 
battalion of the 65th Brigade and two battalions of the 
16th Division, because the American artillery of the 
American Army was so accurate and so powerful that the 
Japanese Army feared this most. At that time the reinforce¬ 
ments were landing on Lingayen, namely four divisions — 
the Nagano Detachment and heavy artillery units, and they 
finished landing by the middle of March. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Will you proceed and toll us of 
the details of the Bataan campaign as you observed? 

A First I will speak on the condition of the American- 
Filipino Army. 

We estimated that the strength of the American- 
Filipino Army was about 50,000, and we felt that their 
defense was built on three echelons. The first line of 
defense was centered around the Samato Mountains and ran 
from east to west and was a very strong position. The 
second line of defense ran from east to west through the 
Limay Mountains. The third line of defense was around in 
the vicinity of Mariveles. A powerful artillery unit of 
the American-Filipino Army was situated on the Orion 
Mountains. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: How much of this are you going to 

get? 

CAPTAIN CODER; I Just want him to give a brief out¬ 
line. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: He is going into a lot of detail. 

Will you ask the question to bring out what you want — 
where the artillery was, and each line, and all of that? 
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Let him go ahead a little bit. I just want you to watch it. 
A (Continuing) Next the condition of the Japanese Army. 
The front line forces of the Japanese consisted of the 65th 
Brigade and the 16th Division. However, these units -- 
forces, had received and suffered great losses and was a 
very weak force. As far as the reinforcement, the Nagano 
Detachment was placed on the eastern shore front, and the 
4th Division, the reinforcement, was also placed between the 
65th and 16th Division. 

Q (By Captain Coder) What date was the plan to begin 
the seoond Bataan campaign? 

A It took more time than expected for the preparation 
and the general attack was commenced on the 3rd of April. 

Q What date, then, was the Bataan campaign concluded? 

A On the 9th of April General King officially surren¬ 

dered. However, the fighting went on, and it was not 
until the 11th of April that the hostilities actually 
ceased. 

Q Can you tell us what you know of General King's 
surrender on the 9th of April? 

A We were at the Army Headquarters in Balanga, and on 
the morning of the 9th -- I don't remember the exact time, 
but I remember it was before noon -- I received a report 
that General King had sent a party toask for, or to offer 
surrender. Then Colonel Nakayama, who was the Director of 
the First Section, by order of the Army commander, went to 
the front to meet this parlemcntairo. 

Q Ono moment, please. Did you say "this pnrlomentnirc, ,, 
or did you say ”to meet General King"? 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: Just ask another question to try 
to bring it out. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Did Colonel Nakayama go to meot 
General King or his emissary? 

A Colonel Nakayamn went to see General King* 

Q What was the result of Colonel Nakayama ! s interview 
with General King? 

A The result was the surrender of the troops on Bataan 
Peninsula only. 

Q Was this matter reported to you by Colonel Nakayama? 

A The report was made simultaneously to myself and to 

the Army commander, the commanding general. 

Q Can you tell us what this report contained? 

A There were no conditions in this surrender* It just 
said that the Americnn-Filipino troops on Bataan Peninsula 
would surrender. 

Q Did the report include any mention of the number of 
prisoners of war? 

A Yes, there was. 

Q How many did the report say that there were? 

A About 70,000. 

Q Was this a larger number than you had expected? 

A Yes. Wo had expected it to be thirty to forty 

thousand when we learned that it was 70,000, and we wore 
surprised. 

Q Did the report make any mention of the physical con¬ 
dition of tho prisoners of war? 

A No, thorc wa3 not. 

COLONEL MEEK: If tho Commission please, I would like 
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to find out if this is a written report and give the whole 
report, instead of dragging it along one thing at a time# 
Let*a find out what the whole report was, who made it, and 
whether he had authority to deal with tho general, and 
whether it was a surrender agreement. 

CAPTAIN CODER: If you have the record read you will 
find that Colonel Nakayama was the man that made the report 
that he was tho emissary that was sent by General Homma’s 
Headquarters to meet General King, and the report was made 
to General Waohi and General Homma together. 

I will bring that out, whether it was written or 
verbal. 

COLONEL MEEK: What I want to know, if the Commission 
please, is v/hether it was the surrender terms. Is this the 
thing that General King was supposed to have agreed to, and 
this colonel that was sent as an emissary? V/as it tho 
final terms of surrender? 

CAPTAIN CODER: Those are matters that should be 
brought up on cross examination. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Do you have the answer to the very 
first question that he asked about this report? 

(Record read.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is the first I got of it. He 
said that tho Americans and the Filipinos were to surrender 
That is what he said. 

CAPTAIN CODER: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: '"hat else did he say besides this? 

Q (By Captain Coder) What further did the report from 


Colonel Nakayama contain? 










GENERAL DONOVAN: If you Just get the subjocts that 
were discussed in the report, then we can go ahead, 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) I don’t remember any¬ 
thing olse. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I an not trying to stop you; I em 
trying to got this organized. 

CAPTAIN CODER: Very well, sir. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Was thero any mention of trans¬ 
portation in the report made by Colonel Nakayana? 

MAJOR PRATT: May we have a clarification of what sort 
of transportation you mean? 

CAPTAIN CODER: Motor transportation. 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: Transportation for whom, sir, 
fcr what purpose? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Truck transportation, or anything 
like that. Just call it trucks. Is that all right with 
you? 

CAPTAIN CODER: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just ask the question that was 

asked. 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: It is awkward in Japanese, 
there are so many words. What is the transportation for? 

To carry the prisoners? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just ask the question. 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) No.. 

Q (By Captain Coder) This report which v/as made by 
Colonel Nakayama, was it a written or a verbal report? 

A This was a verbal report. 

Q In the plan of the Bataan campaign, was there any 
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nention node of prisoners of war who night bo taken? 

A Yes, thore was. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Would you road that question. 
(Question read.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Now will you road the answer again? 
(Answer read.) 

Q (By Captain Coder) Do you reoall what this plan was? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodora) On the 25th of March, 

1942, an Army order was issued in reference to an attack 
on Bataan. In this there was the order regarding the 
evacuation of the prisoners to the roar. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Do you want to find out what it 

said? 

CAPTAIN CODER: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Was this plan then put into 
effect on the fall of Bataan? 

A Yes, wo carried it out according to this plan. 

Q Whoso obligation or whose job was it to soe to the 
prisoners of war? 

A In the staff, the chief of the Second Section. 

Q And who was that? 

A Colonel Takatsu, 

Q Now, did the plan, which was in the original field 
order, call for the prisoners of war to walk, or did it 
call for thorn to ride? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would liko for you to ask him 
to state what the plan was. 

CAPTAIN CODER: Very well, sir. 

Strike that question. 









Q (By Captain Coder) What was the plan? 

A First, who is to be responsible for the evacuation 
of the prisoners to the rear or the transportation of the 
prisoners to the rear* 

Second, what route to take. 

Third, on what spots on the road they were to be fed, 
and the sick to be taken care of, and other things along 
that line. 

Fourth, upon arrival, where to place these prisoners 
of war, and, finally, this work could not bo carried out 
by the chief of the lino of communications section alone; 
that the Medical Department, the Intendance Department, 
and the Ordnance Department, all must cooporato fully. 

Q After the fall of Bataan, was this plan then put into 
effect by the officer in charge? 

A Yes, it was carried out. 

Q Where did you go after the fall of Bataan? 

A I don't understand the term, "after the fall of 
Bataan." The actual surrender was on the 9th, but the 
operations were on the 11th. Do you mean on the 11th? 

Q Yes. 

A I went to the southern part of Bataan Peninsula for 
the preparation of an attack on Corregidor. I wont about 
three tines, up until the end of April, and I wont about 
twice to San Fernando up until the end of April. 

Q Did you obsorve prisoners of war end civilians along 
the road during these trips? 

A Yes, here and there I saw four or five prisoners in 
a bunch resting under the treos, being in a very weak 
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condition. 

Q At that time what instructions wore put out to tho 
Japanese troops concerning the surrender of tho Anerican 
forces? 

A Do you noon the orders that wore issued to tho sub¬ 
ordinate unit commanders? 

Q That is right. 

A First, to treat prisoners with friendly spirit and 
not to mistreat them* 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let’s get that again. 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Onodera): To treat 
prisoners with friendly spirit and not to mistreat then. 

A (Continuing) Second, the troops that surrendered 

at 3ataan should be evacuated on the road from Balanga to 
Bagac on the western side, and on tho eastern shore, on 
the road that ran south from Balanga. And all tho troops, 
surrendered troops, were to be gathered at Balanga, then 
to be turned over to the chief of the line of communications 
section, then to be evacuated to the rear. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Were there many civilians also 
in Bataan at this time, as well as prisoners of war and 
troops? 

A Yes, the/e were many — a great many number of 
civilians. 

Q Were the roads crowded with surrendering troops and 
civilians and other personnel? 

A Yes, it was very crowded. First, the civilians were 
evacuated} then the troops followed. During tho tine from 
tho 10th to the 12th, the area south of Balanga was 
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exceedingly crowded, extremely crowded. 

Q Nov;, on the 11th of April, what disposition of Japan¬ 
ese troops was made? 

A The Na'gano Detachment was disposed around Marivelcs; 
the 16th Division was advanced to the west of Mariveles, 
on the coast; the 4th Division was advancing to the north 
of Mariveles; the 65th Brigade was situated from Limay to 
the shores of the Pantingan River; the Army Artillery unit 
on and near Cabcaben, and to the west. 

That is all. 

Q How many of these units were retained for the Corregidor 
campaign? 

A All of the 4th Division and all of the Army Artillery 
units. All of the rost were sent to the roar. 

Q Will you tell us briefly of the Corregidor campaign? 

A The time of operations First, wo expected to begin 

the attack on the 25th or 26th of April. However, we had 
so many sick personnel, and also because wo were not pre¬ 
pared on the boats, we decided to commence attack on mid¬ 
night of 5 May. 

The essence of the attack: First, wo planned to 
destroy the fortresses as much as possible by air bombing 
and artillery. Then after this was done wo were to land 
in two echelons. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There will be a ton-ninute recess. 
(Short rocoss.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with all members of Defense 
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staff. Prosecution is present and ready to proceed. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you read the question? 

(Question and answer read.) 

A (Continuing, through Interpreter Onodera) Corrogidor 
is shaped like a tadpole, and we were to land, one regiment 
on the first day, on the narrow side, or the tail end of it; 
and on the second day we were to land two regiments, which 
were the main strength of the division, on the head side of 
it, or the wider side of it. 
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Q Was this plan than followed? 

A Yes* 

Q Prior to the night of the 5th of May waa there an 

artillery bombardment and aerial bombing on the Island 
of Corrogidor? 

A Yes. 

Q Waa the landing on the night of 5 May successful? 

A We did land, but it was not a completely successful 
landing. 

Q What happened then on the 6th of May? 

A On the morning of the 6th of May, about half of the 

landing force was annihilated; the remaining advanced over 
to Malinta high land and were met by about 100 Americans. 

Wo repulsed them and took the high ground in the front. 
Pretty soon a white flag waa raised. 

Q, What happened after that? 

A After that we heard In the army headquarters that 
the white flag waa raised. 

Q, Where were you at this time? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Before you go any further I would 
like to have that question and answer read back. 

(Question and answer read.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let's got a couple of words there. 
INTERPRETER ONODERA: It should be Malinta high 
ground. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You said something about rebuilding. 
INTERPRETER ONODERA: Was repelled by tho white 

flag. 

GENERAL MoNAUGHT: Y/as that "was" or "had been." 
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What was the translation? Was it had boon destroyed or 
was destroyed? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Lot's loavo it liko it is. 

Ask the question, 

GENERAL McNAUGHT: Whether he translated "had boon” 
or "was"? Was it destroyed on that morning or had it boon 
destroyed prior to the morning of the 6th? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Now, take that question about the 
6th of May and start reading tho onswor to it. 

(Record read.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: (To Interpreter) Ropoat that 
back and see if that is what he said. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Onodcra) About 
half of the landing forces was annihilated when ship was 
reaching tho beach. 

GENERAL McNAUGHT: On tho morning of the 6th. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is what ho said, on tho 6th 
of May. All right, lot's go. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Whore were you during tho morn¬ 
ing of the 6th of May? 

A At tho army hoadquartors at Linay. 

Q When was it roportod to your hoadquartors that a 
white flag had boon raised on Corrcgidor? 

A I don't ronenber oxactly tho tine, but it was around 
noon. 

Q Who roportod it to you? 

A Thoro was a telephone call from the comnandor of 
tho artillory unit. 

Q After you rocoived tho roport of tho white flag on 
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Corrogidor v;hat happened next in relation to the surrender 
of Corrogidor? 

A Immediately after that orders were given to the 
artillery unit and the air units to tho effect that the 
artillery will be stopped and bonbardnont by air will be 
stopped. 

Q Did you receive any report that General Wainwright 
wanted to communicate with the connandor-in-chief of the 
14th Array? 

A Nakayana, who went ahead with the first landing, 
reported that General Wainwright wanted to contact General 
Honna. Nakayana is a colonel, staff officor. 

Q Were arrangements then made for a meeting betweon 
General Honna and General V/ainwright? 

A Yes. 

Q At what tine did this meeting take place? 

A On May 6th around 3 or 4 o f clock in tho afternoon. 
This meeting took place at Cabcaben. I an not suro about 
the tine. It may have been 4 or 5 o'clock. 

Q Were you present at this mooting? 

A Yes, I was present. 

Q What, other members of the Japanese Imperial Forces 

were present? 

A Staff Officers Nakayana, Nakajina and Takatsu and 
throe or four other staff officers. 

Q Was the Accused, General Honna, there also? 

A Yes. 

Q Was Genoral Wainwright at tho appointed place for 

the meeting when you and General Honna arrived? 
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A Ho was there alroady. 

Q Will you toll us as near as you can recall just 
what occurred at this meeting? 

A General Wainwright and General Homna sat across from 
each other at the table. On Wainwright»s side were the 
American officers, and on Homna’s side wore the Japanese 
officers. I sat on the right of General Homna. Then 
the negotiations started. General Homna knows how to 
speak English, so he did not need on interpreter; but 
since the rest of us did not understand English an inter¬ 
preter vms used. 

I v/ill now relate what went on in tho negotiations. 
First, General Homna askod General Wainwright the follow¬ 
ing quostion: "Aro you tho commander-in-chief of the 
Far Eastern Forces in tho Pacific of the Unitod States?" 
General Wainwright said, "Yes." After that I think they 
spoke to each other for a little bit, but I don’t remember 
what they said. Then General Homna denandod of General 
Wainwright that all of the Far Eastern Forces in tho 
Pacific of the Unitod States surrender unconditionally 
to the Japanese Amy. 

Then General Wainwright said that can’t bo dono. 
General Homna askod, ,( Why?" Then General Wainwright said, 
"I an in command only of tho troops in Luzon and in tho 
Manila Bay areas, I am not connandor-in-chiof of the Far 
Eastern Forces in tho entire Philippines." 

General Honna said, "You soy you aro not in command 
of tho troops in the Visayans and Mindanao; then who is in 
command?" And General Wainwright said that they aro undor 
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MaoArthur's command in Australia. Then the question was 
put, "Since when did the command change?" Walnwright said, 
"Prom two or three days ago." Then General Komma asked 
General V/ainwright if he had means of getting in touch with 
the forces in Visaya and Mindanao. Then General Wain- 
wright said, "Our wireless telegraph is broken and we 
have no planes and that wo cannot dispatch any messages 
to them." 

General Homma expected V/ainwright to surrender all 
the forces, but since that could not be done the negotia¬ 
tions could not be carried out successfully. Then General 
Homma asked me, "What should be done?" I thought the 
following: In answer to General Homma f s first question 
Walnwright stated that he was the commander-in-chief of 
the Far Eastern Forces of the United States. In other 
words, he retained a title and the troops in the other 
sectors may be detached to General MaoArthur's command, 
but Walnwright still remained commander-in-ohief of the 
Far Eastern Forces. Since I didn't know whether the troops 
of Visaya and Mindanao could be returned to General 
V/ainwright's command or not, but since negotiations could 
not bo carried out in such a manner, I suggested to 
General Homma the negotiations be postponed at the moment. 
General Homma agreed to ray idea. Since the negotiations 
could not be carried out we decided to close negotiations 
and General Homma returned. Staff Officer Nakayama escort¬ 
ed General Walnwright back to Corregidor. 
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COLONEL MEEK: May I ask for a clarification on the 
word "postponed"? I would like to know whether it is 
"postponed," or "cut off." Were negotiations postponed or 
cut off? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Road back the record. 

(Record road.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Ju3t read the last two or three 
sentences. We haven't gotten what we want yet. You will 
have to start up in the middle there. Just keep on read¬ 
ing, Wo want to find out about the word "postponed." 

(Record read.) 

COLONEL MEEK: That was the part I wanted. I wanted 
to know from the Interpreter whether it was postponed or 
cut off, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The word was "postponed." That is 
the way it was translated. 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: May it please the Commission, 
the word in Japanese is "chushi," which could mean either 
one, which means something like recess in the court. It 
will be stopped, but it is not definitely cut off. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right, the word is "postponed." 

Q (By Captain Coder) At that tine, after the close of 
the negotiations between General Honma and General Wninright, 
how many troops did you have on Corregidor? 

A About 1,?00, 

Q Since the negotiations had failed, did you then feel 
that it was necessary to continue operations against 
Corregidor? 

A Yes. 
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Q And were the operations, as previously scheduled, 

then carried out? 

A Yes. 

Q Of what did they consist? 

A The main strength of the 4th Division; in other words, 

two regiments were landed at the head part of Corregidor 
Island as scheduled, around 11:00 p. m. on May 6th. 

Q Was the landing of these troops protected by an 
artillery concentration? 

A At the point of landing there wore no enemy troops, 
but they may come out unexpectedly, so a few artillery 
shells were dropped in the vicinity of the landing point, 
so that the enemy would not cone out, 

Q Now, when was it that you learned that General 
Wainright surrendered his troops? 

A Do you mean surrendering all the troops? 

Q Yes, that is right. 

A A little after dawn on the 7th of May. 

Q How did you hear this news? By what means did you 
hear this news? 

A Japanese forces dispatched some men to Corregidor, 
namely, Nakayana and Haba, who were staff officers; they 
made the reports. 

Q To whom did General Wainright surrender on Corregidor? 

A I think it was the commanding officer of the 6lst 

Regiment. 

Q After the surrender did you inspect the Island of 
Corregidor? 

A I wont around tho 8th of May. 
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Q What were the conditions of the buildings on 
Corregidor? 

A Host of the buildings had holes bocause of the 
artillery shelling and aerial bombardments. 

Q Were there any buildings left standing that could be 
used to house troops? 

A The use for quartering troops was just a tunnel we 
made. A few men could have been placed in the underground 
rooms of the fortress; not too many, but a few. 

Q Now, when did you come to Manila? 

A I accompanied General Honma's party and reached 
Manila about 4:00 p. n. on May 9th. 

Q Did you then establish Army headquarters in Manila? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, I want to take you back again to the tine of the 
Bataan campaign. At any tine during that campaign were 
there staff officers from Imperial Japanese Headquarters, 
or from other higher headquarters visiting the 14th Army? 

A Some high-ranking officers cane once in awhile. 

Q What did they do? 

A They studied the situation of the Bataan operation, 

and they reported either to the Imperial General Head¬ 
quarters or to the Supreme Southern Command. 

Q Did they give any instructions while they were here? 

A Some of then did leave some instructions, yes. 

Q Who was hero and gave instructions to you? 

A The Chief of Staff of the Imperial General Headquarters, 

General Sugiyana. 

Q Do you recall tho date whon ho was hero? 











A Yea. 

Q What was that data? 

A April 3rd, at Oranl. 

Q, What instructions did General Suglyama give? 

A Concerning the operation of Bataan, since this was the 
first day of operation, campaign of Bataan, General Sugiyama 
thought that the campaign will go well. However, he said 
that the Corregidor campaign and operations on Visaya- 
Mindanao still remain, so "Make thorough preparation and 
try to attain the objective as fast as possible," 

Next he left some instructions concerning the ad¬ 
ministration of the Philippine Islands. In the Philippines, 
the anti-Japanese movement was very strong from even before 
the war, and to clarify this would be very difficult. When 
informers and spies and active anti-Japanese elements are 
captured, "try them at military tribunals. After trying 
them at military tribunals, punish them severely." He said 
that the initial period was most important; if the handling 
of the people was lax at the beginning, the rest of the job 
would be very difficult, so "Be strict during the beginning." 
That is all. 

Q Who did he give these instructions to? 

A He told this to General Homma, and also to me, but he 

said that he would leave details to the military administrator. 
Major General Hayashi, in Manila. 

Q Do you know how Oeneral Homma felt about these instruc¬ 
tions? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute. 

Road the quostion back. 
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(Question read.) 

COLONEL MEEK: I object to that question. He might 
ask him if General Homma stated anything about these in¬ 
structions. 

CAPTAIN CODER: I will rephrase it, sir. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Do you know if General Homma 
stated anything about these instructions? 

A General Homma asked General Sugiyama, "Is this an 
order or not?" 

Then General Sugiyama said that, "That is not an 
order, but it is my opinion." 

Then General Homma said, "May I express my own feelings?" 
And General Homma stated many opposing views. 

Q Do you know if General Sugiyama then went to see 
General Hayashi? 

A Yes, he went. 

Q Do you know what took place at his interview with 
General Hayashi? 

A He left detailed instructions to Major General Hayashi. 

Q Were there any other representatives of higher head¬ 
quarters? 

A From Tokyo? 

Q From Tokyo, or from the Southern Army. 

A General Muto, Chief of Military Affairs Bureau of the 

War Department, came, but he left no instructions. Lieu¬ 
tenant General Aoki, Deputy Chief of Staff of the Southern 
Army, came. 

Q Did he give any instructions? 

A Ho left some instructions to General Homma concerning 
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operations. As far as military administration is concerned, 
he did not leave any instructions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The court will recess until 1330. 
(Whereupon, at 1130 hours, a recess was taken until 
1330 hours, 28 January 1946.) 
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(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 
1330 hours.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 
COLONEL MEEK: All members of the Commission aro 
present. The Accused is present, with throe members of 
his Defense counsel. The Prosocution is present, and 
ready to proceed. 

TAKEJI WACHI 

recallod as a witness on behalf of the Defense, having 
been previously duly sworn, resumed the stand and testi¬ 
fied further as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION (Resumed) 

CAPTAIN CODER: May the witness be reminded ho is 
still under oath? 

May tho last question and answor be read? 

(Record road.) 

Q (By Captain Coder) Now, were thoro any othor staff 
officers who came to Bataan from the Grand Imperial Head¬ 
quarters? 

A (Through Sergeant Osato) Yes. 

Q Who was that? 

A Colonel Tsuji, 

Q What instructions did Colonel Tsuji loavo with your 

headquarters? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Find out who Colonel Tsuji is. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Who was Colonel Tsuji? 

A Staff officer. 

Q From what hoadquarters? 
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A Staff officer of the Grand Imperial Headquarters, 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Grand Imperial Headquartoro, is 
that right? 

SERGEANT OSATO: Yes, sir, that is the Imperial 
General Headquarters. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. 

Q (By Captain Coder) What instructions did Colonel 
Tsuji leave? 

A (Through Sergeant Osato) Colonel Tsuji came as a 
liaison officer for operations and also for governing. 

Q Did ho report to your headquartors in Bataan? 

A Yes, he did. 

Q Did he havo an intorviov/ with you and Gonoral Homna? 

A Colonel Tsuji just paid his respects to General 
Homma and to myself and to the staff officers? he spoke 
to us. 

Q V/hat did he say? 

A He told me the purpose for his visit. 

Q V/hat was that? 

A He come for liaison and operations and governings. 

Q After this mooting did Colonel Tsuji loavo your 
hoadquarters? 

A Yes, ho did loavo. 

Q Did you hoar then any reports from othor organizations 
of Colonel Tsuji having boon there? 

A Yes, ho did go to tho othor units. 

Q What reports did you rocoivo from other units of 
his visit? 

A A roport from the 16th Division said that Colonel 
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Tsuji from the Imperial General Headquartors arrived, 
and he stated that severe troatnent should bo noted out 
to the Philippine population, to the civilian population. 
However, the l6th Division hoadquarters rejected Colonel 
Tsuji's roquost bocauso they carried out their policies 
as handed down by the arny policies as being magnanimous, 
which was to treat the prisoners magnanimously, 

Q Did you later talk to the commanding general of 
the 16th Division concerning Colonel Tsuji's visit? 

A Yes, I have, 

Q What did he tell you about it? 

A I do not remember the exact time, but it was aftor 
the Bataan campaign when Colonel Tsuji on the west beach 
of Bataan told me that the Philippine Army which are 
before you are those people that annihilated your two 
battalions. Colonel Tsuji threatened the divisional 
comnandor to mete out severe punishmont toward the 
Filipinos. The divisional commander replied that those 
who throw out tho arms and surrendered could not be 
treated in such a way. That is all, 

Q Upon receiving tho original report from the l6th 
Division of Colonel Tsuji’s visit to them what action 
did you take? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You had bettor break that up, 

CAPTAIN CODER: Strike that, please, 

Q (By Captain Coder) When you received tho report from 
the 16th Division did you take any action as to other 
units? 

A (Through Sergeant Osato) Concerning tho l6th Divi- 
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sion connandor's rejection of Colonel Tsuji's connond, 

I 0. K.'d that, and also concerning tho other units I 
ordered then not to comply with Colonel Tsuji's command. 

Q Did you get any reports that Colonel Tsuji issued 
orders to connandcrs along the line of narch of the 
prisoners of war? 

A Since Colonol Tsuji made such a request of the 16th 
Division,"it is conceivable that Colonel Tsuji would nake 
other requests and connands on the other units while 
they are evacuating tho prisoners* However, I an not 
certain whother he did nake any donands or requests 
outside of the 16th Division's request, 

Q Did anyone report to you that ho had nado such 
requests? 

A I just heard that in a course of conversation with 
the other staff officers, that Colonel Tsuji nado other 
demands besides those previously mentioned, 

Q Do you recall specifically who any of these staff 
officers were that woro talked to? 

A I know the staff officor who told no about the 
incident during the conversation, 

Q Who was that? 

A He is Lieutenant Colonol Mntsunaga. 

Q Where is he now? 

A Up to recently ho has been in Tokyo, Howevor, he 
was supposed to cone to Manila, but before leaving Tokyo 
ho committed suicide, I hoard he committed suicide, 

Q Do you recall the dato when Colonol Tsuji was at 
Bataan? 
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A Ygs, I do. 

Q What was that date? 

A On April 10 in the afternoon ho arrived in Balanga* 

Q Do you know whon ho left the Philippines? 

A It nay have boon tho aftornoon of the 14th or l£th. 

Q Nov/, returning to tho subjoct of tho surrender of 
tho Anorican forces in Bataan, do you know how nany 
trucks tho Japanoso Arny roceivod fron the USAFFE forces 
aftor the J 11 of Bataan? 

SERGEANT OSATO: What forces? 

CAPTAIN CODER: American Arny. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Sergeant Osato) I don't know 
exactly how nany trucks tho USAFFE had. However, nost 
of tho trucks wore badly danagod and there weren't any 
that could bo utilized at that nonent. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Did you nake an inspection of 
such trucks that there v/ere? 

A I went to Harivclcs soveral tines and on the v/ay I 
have seen the trucks thrown over the side of tho hill 
and wrecked thoro. 

Q Can you give us an cstinate of about how many trucks 
there wero? 

A I haven't nado a count. Howcvor, at the least there 
nust have been 1000. 

Q What orders did you give in connection with these 
trucks? 

A I ordered the chief of the ordnanco section to 
repair the trucks as soon as possiblo, and aftor that was 
done to roport that to the second soction chief and use 
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trucks for transporting patients and other sinilor 
dutios* 

Q Do you know if any of those trucks were in fact 
used for transportation of pationts? 

A Do you neon the repaired trucks or others besides 
those that were damaged? 

Q The ones which wore not damaged. 

A In evacuating the pationts from the socond hospital 
on the southern end of Bataan I ordored the second soction 
chief to utilize the trucks very definitely and clearly* 














Q Now, after the surrender of the American forces in 
Bataan did you have occasion to go along the road where the 
prisoners of war were marching? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q Did you observe any soldiers falling along the road 
on account of sickness, or for other causes — prisoners 
of war? 

A Yes, I have. 

Q What action did you take when you saw that? 

A Occasionally there were trucks, Japanese trucks, and 

cars, going by with loads on them. As much as possible we 

tried to accommodate the soldiers who fell on the wayside 
by moving the load on the trucks and cars and placing them 
on and sending them down to the nearest prisoner of war 
camp and hand them over to the doctors. In cases where 
there weren't any trucks and automobiles going by and 
prisoners were sitting under trees, or who have fallen on 
the roadside, I had the Japanese soldiers give a hand and 
carry these prisoners to a place such as beneath the eaves 
of a building and place them down there. 

I also informed the line of communication forces 
nearby to give as much aid as possible to the prisoners. 

That is as far as I went. And other things, like feeding 
and dressing the prisoners, that was left to the line of 
communication forces. 

Q After the fall of Corregidor did you return to Manila? 

A Yes. 

Q What duties did you have at that time? 

A Still the Army chief of staff. 
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Q Were you engaged in redeploying the forces of the 14th 
Army among the Philippine Islands? 

A Yes, I did. In fact, it was done while we were still 
in Bataan. 

Q Now, the period of time, during the period of time 
from March 1st, when you became chief of staff, to May 9th, 
when you returned to Manila, did General Hayashi ever con¬ 
sult you about administrative policies? 

A No, he didn't. 

Q Do you know if General Hayashi ever consulted General 
Homma during this period of time? 

A Will you repeat the question? 

Q Do you know if General Hayashi ever consulted General 
Homma during this period of time? 

A No, I don't know. 

Q Did General Hayashi ever consult with General Homma 
through you? 

A There wasn't. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What is the answer to that? 
INTERPRETER ONONDERA: There is a language difference 
there. He said, "Was there a time?", instead of "Did you?" 
And so the answer would be that there wasn't. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Did General Homma ever express to 
you his confidence in General Hayashi? 

A (Through Interpreter Osato) "He is very conscientious 

and works very hard. However, many times he does things 
which lack common sense," said General Homma. 

Q Did General Homma ever express to you his policies in 
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connection with civilian administration? 

A In July, when I held the post of military administrator 
and chief of staff concurrently, General Homma called me in 
and explained to me many things. 

Q What were the policies which he explained to you? 
COLONEL MEEK: Can we have a date on this, please? 
CAPTAIN CODER: The last answer said it was in July. 

A (Through Interpreter Osato) He explained to me the 
especially important part of the outline of governing the 
Philippines. He said to love the people from your heart, 
otherwise you would lose all of the people and they would 
become your enemies. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Did he say anything about respect¬ 
ing the modes of life, the manners, customs, and religion, 
of the civilians? 

A Since the landing in the Philippines General Homma 
has always stressed the fact to respect the modes of life, 
customs and religion of the people. 

Q Did he explain anything to you about the time element 
involved in his administration policy? 

I will state that in another way. 

Did he say anything about the length of time which it 
would take to successfully administer the Philippines? 

A It is not two or three months, but a considerable 
length of time that will be required to successfully govern 
the Philippines. 

Q Now, what did ho say as regards anti-Japanese elements? 

A Will you repeat that question again, please? 

Q What did he say in regard to anti-Japanese elements? 







A General Homma asked why are they anti-Japanese? Are 
we misunderstanding the Filipinos or are the Filipinos mis¬ 
understanding us? By mutual relationship and understanding 
of each other those anti-Japanese movements will automatic¬ 
ally cease. 

Q When did General Homma first make known to you his 
intention of releasing Filipino prisoners of war? 

GENERAL DONOVAN; There will be a ten-minute recess. 
(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Acoused is present with all of his Defense 
counsel. The Prosecution is present and we are ready to 
proceed. 

CAPTAIN CODER: Will you please read the last question? 
(Record read.) 

A (Through Major Pratt) He wrote it to General Maeda; 
it was around the 9th of May that General Maeda returned, 
and it was right after that that he told me. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Who was General Maeda? 

MAJOR PRATT: May I make a correction there? 

"As soon as he came back to Manila — he came back on 
the 9th of May and informed me immediately after that.” 
CAPTAIN CODER: Strike that question about General 

Maeda. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Strike the last question. 

Q (By Captain Coder) When was that, then, put into 
effect? 

A (Through Major Pratt) We reported it to Tokyo. I 











received permission at the end of May. The first ones were 
released at the end of May, and from June on those who wore 
sick and who might recover if they were released were sent 
out* 

Q Did he tell you his reasons for releasing the Filipino 
prisoners of war? 

A Yes. 

Q What were those reasons? 

A Rather than being cared for in the internment camps 
they were returned to their own homes. There they would be 
with their mothers and fathers to look after them. There 
would be fresh fruits and good food to eat, and if they had 
malaria they should be given malaria medicine or pills. 

Q Were other prisoners of war beside the sick also re¬ 
leased? 

A Yes, they were. 

Q Did General Homma tell you his reasons for releasing 
such prisoners? 

A Yes, he did. 

Q What wore his reasons? 

A In the first place, for what reason did the Philippine 
forces fight on Bataan? That reason was that in 1946 they 
were to be independent, and now they are on thoir way to 
independence, but if they were defeated they would not be 
independent. Independence is the thing that the Filipinos 
had wanted for a long time, and in order to gain it they 
had to win the war, and so they fought for it and they died 
for it, and it was for the love of their country. 

GENERAL DONOVANi We are not interested in any more of 
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this type of testimony. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Did you ever make any inspection 

trips of prisoner of war camps in the Philippines? 

A Yes, I have, 

Q When did you make them? 

A In the latter part of June and the middle of July. 

Q What comps did you Inspect? 

A I went to visit three. No; I planned to visit three. 
The first problem was the housing matter. It rained a great 
deal, and I wished to know whether the existing housing 
conditions were adequate or not. 

The second was the water situation. The matter of 
getting water was of great inconvenience or great trouble. 

The third thing was that a large number of people, 
sick people, died daily, and I wantod to know how they were 
to be buried. 

Q What camp did you visit? 

A Camp O’Donnell. 

Q What conditions did you find there? 

A The situation was improving through the cooperation 
of the Camp Commandant, the Medical Section, the Intendance 
Section, and the Section 2 of the staff. 

Q Did you find any unsatisfactory conditions there at 
that time? 

A Yes, I did find some unsatisfactory conditions. 

Q What were those conditions? 

A The first matter was the housing. The weather was 

good, but the rainy season was coming on and there were no 
floors in the houses. The floors were not adequate In tho 
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houses# And furthermore, whon the prisoners went to the 
latrine they had -- they got their feet wet, and it was had 
for their health, so I cautioned them to put down some 
boards to remedy the situation. 

As for the water, there were three pumps, but one was 
out of commission, so I ordered them to repair it immediately. 

The cemetery was well laid, or well laid out, and was 
well kept, but as they wore buried individually the people 
would have had to pay their respects individually, so in 
order to make this situation better I had a monument erected 
for all of them. 

Q Was that inspection trip at the end of June? 

A I was ordered by the Army Commander to go to Tokyo to 

report on the war prisoner situation, so I went immediately 
to see the situation. This was the latter part of June. 

Q On your return from the inspection trip what corrective 
action did you take? 

A On my return to Manila I called together the tv/o sec¬ 
tions, Medical Section and the Intendance Section, and 
ordered them to correct the conditions’, 

Q Did you instruct them to draw the plans for the im¬ 
provement of conditions at Camp O'Donnell? 

A Do you mean to the staff? 

Q Yes, to the staff* 

A Yes, I ordered that. 

Q Was such a plan then drawn up? 

A Yes, it was drawn up. 

Q Do you know if it was later put into effect? 

A Yo 8 * 
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Q You stated that you again made an Inspection trip In 
the middle of July. Did you again visit Camp O'Donnell at 
that time? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q What conditions did you find at that time? 

A The things which I had ordered for the most part were 
carried out. 

Q What about the water supply? Had that been improved? 

A Yes, it was better. 

Q Do you know how many prisoners of war were at that 
time at Camp O'Donnell? 

A I am not exactly sure, but I think it was a little 
less than £0,000. 

Q Had there been more previous to that, who had been 
moved out? 

A There were many who died. 

Q Do you know what the food supply was at Camp O'Donnell? 

A From the end of April to mid-May it was bad, but the 

camp commandant reported to me that it improved after that. 

Q Do you recall anything concerning the execution of 
Judge Santos? 

A In the middle of April, while I was still on Bataan, 

I received the following message from General Honma — 
rather, I heard the following story from General Homraa about 
Santos: I heard from General Homma that Major General 
Hayashi, the Chief of Military Administration, had come a 
short time before and told him that Santos had been taken 
on Cebu by the Kawaguchi Detachment, and so General Homma 
told General Hayashi that nothing should happen to Mr, Santos. 


GENERAL DONOVAN: Let’s road the answers to the last 
two questions. Maybe we oould shorten It up. 

Was the gist of that that Judge Santos had been cap¬ 
tured on Cebu by this detachment, and that General Homma 
told Hayashl to be sure that nothing would happen to him? 
CAPTAIN CODER: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all I want. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: On the 5th of April? 

CAPTAIN CODER: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Did General Homma give any reason 
to General Hayashl why he wanted nothing to happen to Mr. 
Santos? 

A (Through Major Pratt) It was because Santos was an 
important man in the Philippines. 

Q Did General Homma express any plans which he had for 
the use of Santos in the future government in the 
Philippines? 

A At that time, I did not hear anything about that. 

Q Did you later hear of his plana? 

A Yes, I heard later, in July. 

Q What did you hear at that time? 

A In July, when I became Military Administrator, I was 

informed about this. 

Q In what manner? How were you informed? 

A It was unfortunate that Santos was executod, and he 
cautioned me that although Roxas was pro-Unitod States and 
anti-Japanese -- 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minuto. 

Wo don't want all that. What has that got to do with 
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it? Up to the moment, we have the idea that Homma didn't 
want Santos Willed. 

Is that correct? 

CAPTAIN CODER: Very well, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN; And ho told him. Now we are getting 
involved in Roxas -- politics; we don't want that. 

CAPTAIN CODER: Very well. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Prom the period 2 May to 5 May 
1942 where were you? 

A (Through Major Pratt) I was on Bataan. 

Q Was General Homma with you at that time? 

A Yes • 

Q Do you recall if General Homma was interviewed by 
any Filipino civilians during that period? 

A No, he was not interviewed. 

Q Did you know a Mr. Laurel of the Filipino Government? 

A On the 9th of May I met him in this room, for the 
first time. 

Q Did Mr. Laurel come to Bataan, or did he interview 
Genoral Homma during the period 2 May to 5 May 1942? 

A Absolutely not. 

Q If any Filipino civilians would have wanted to see 

General Homma, would they have had to see you first? 

A Yes. 

Q When did you first learn of the death of Mr. Santos? 

A In tho middle of June I heard some rumor about it. 

Q When did you find out for suro about it, that he had 

boon executed? 

A I know definitely in the first part of July. 




'N 


Q Do you know if an investigation into the death of 
Justice Santos was started by General Homma? 

A Yes, I know. 

Q Do you know about when this investigation was started? 

A It was on the 4th or 5th of July* The first investi¬ 

gation was made on Cebu. 

Q, Did you receive any reports of the result of that in¬ 
vestigation? 

A As a result of this investigation I learned that he 
was not executed on Cebu, and that the investigating group 
had gone to Cotabato, Mindanao. 

Q Did you get any further reports from this investiga¬ 
tion? 

A Just about the time this group arrived at Cotabato, 

I had to go to Singapore to report to General Terauchi, so 
I did not learn the results of the Investigation. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like to know which way we 
are projecting now, what we are trying to do now with this 
line of questioning. 

CAPTAIN CODER: I am trying to establish the fact that 
the Accused here started an investigation into the death of 
Justice Santos. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Could you get on to the investigation 
part of it? About the fact that he went to Singapore, wo 
don*t care. 

CAPTAIN CODER: Very well, sir. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Do you know what happened to tho 
investigation nftor that? 

A I returned from Singapore on tho 1st or 2nd of August, 
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and I then learned that ho had been executed. 

Q ’"as the investigation ever completed? 

A Yes, it was completed. I found out when I returned, 
but the complete report was made up by the middle of August. 

Q At that time General Homma had returned to Tokyo, is 
that correct? 

A General Homma had returned to Tokyo, and General Tanaka 
had become his successor. 

Q Did you ever inspect Port Santiago? 

A No, I never did. 

Q Why didn't you inspect Port Santiago? 

A My past experience as Chief of Staff in Taiwan was that 
when I investigated an M.P. unit I received a warning from 
the M.P. officer, commanding general, not to interfere; so 
when I came to the Philippines I left the M.P.'s alone. 

Q I want to recall to your mind your testimony of earlier 
today, about Colonel Tsuji. Did you ever have a conference 
with Colonel Tsuji yourself? 

A Yes, I have. 

Q Will you toll us briefly what took place? 

COLONEL MEEK: When was this? Can we have a date, 
please? 

Q (By Captain Coder) Also toll us what date this con¬ 
ference took place. 

A (Through Major Pratt) It is not exactly a conference. 

I Just met him. 

Q Will you state the date when this occurred? 

A The nftornoon of the 10th of April. 

Q And what did he toll you? 
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A He discussed his purpose for coming to Bataan. 

Q We had that this morning. I want you to tell me any 

specific instructions which Colonel Tsuji gave you, if any. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You can go ahead and tell him about 
what, if you want to, so we can get on with it. 

CAPTAIN CODER: Very well. I will see what develops 

here. 

A (Through Major Pratt) He came to my quarters on the 

10th, and ho said he came as a liaison officer for the 
operation ~ 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Wait just a minute. We got all 
that today, too. 

CAPTAIN CODER: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Did he tell you how prisoners of 
war were to be treated, according to his policy? 

A Tsuji expressed the following opinion: Ho said that 
the Filipinos, the young Filipinos who fought on Bataan, 
were returned to the country, and will become the heroes of 
each little village, and it would give rise to an anti- 
Japanese sentiment; and therefore Tsuji said it would be 
better to deal with them severely. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is the same thing he told those 
other people, is that right? 

CAPTAIN CODER: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Have you anything else on that 
particular thing? 

THE WITNESS (through Major Pratt)} And at that point 
I absolutely opposed him. The roason was that his family, 
his friends and his village would hate the Japanese forever. 
CAPTAIN CODER: No further questions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There will be a 15-minute recess. 
(Short recess.) 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present, with four members 
of Defense counsel. The Prosecution is present, and we 
are ready to proceed. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Do you understand the English 
language? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) No, I do not. 

Q Now, you were serving with General Homraa from 

March to November, 1941, in Formosa? 

A Yes, I was with him. 

Q What was General Homma's duties at that time in 
Formosa? 

A He was commander of the Formosa Army, the Taiwan 
Army. 

Q What were your duties? 

A I was chief of staff, 

Q Was the Taiwan garrison being trained for the in¬ 
vasion of the Philippine Islands at that time? 

A The Formosa Army was not being trained. 

Q That isn't the question. The question was: Was 
the Taiwan garrison being trained, the troops under 
Homma's command, were they being trained for the invasion 
of the Philippine Islands at that time, up to November 
of 1941? 

A Part of the unit was, part of the forco was. 

Q What part of the forco was being trained for tho 

invasion of the Philippine Islands, and during what time? 






A The 48th Division, I think it was, after we entered 
the month df November that the training began. 

Q How many of General Homma^ staff accompanied Homma 
on the invasion of the Philippines that were with him 
at Taiwan? 

A Just one. 

Q Which one? 

A Haba. 

Q Where did you serve from November 1941 to March 

1942? 

A I remained in Formosa and continued as chief of 
staff of the Formosa Army. 

Q When did Maeda become chiof of staff for Homma? 

A It was in Novomberj I don't remember the exact date. 

It was just before the beginning of the war. 

Q Now, you have stated that Sato, I think it was, 
brought a message to Saigon that Maeda was not satis¬ 
factory to Homma. 

A It was not Sato; it was Major General Wakamatsu of 
the General Affairs Section of the War Ministry. 

Q Did that message also state that Homma wanted you 

to be his chiof of staff in the Philippines? 

CAPTAIN CODER: If it please the Commission, my 
recollection of the record is that General Homma sent 
no message concerning his chief of staff at all. This is 
quite misleading to the witness. 

COLONEL MEEK: My understanding is this raossago oamo 
from Tokyo. That Homma 1 s chief of staff was not satis¬ 
factory and thoy wantod a now one. 
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CAPTAIN CODER: If I recall your question correctly 
you askod if Goneral Homma, whether a staff mombor of 
General Homma had sent a message, 

COLONEL MEEK: Ho said that wasn't truo. Ho said 
that somoono came from General Headquartors with a message. 
CAPTAIN CODER: Yes, that is correct, 

COLONEL MEEK: My last question was that this 
mossonger that brought the message about Homma's thon 
chief of staff being unsatisfactory, did Homma request 
this man to become his chiof of staff. 

I will rephrase the question, 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Did this message also state that 
Homma wanted you to come and be his chiof of staff again? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) I do not know, 

Q Who ordered you to join Homma*s staff? 

A Tho chiof of tho genoral staff, 

Q When did you report to Homma*s staff? 

A I arrived on the 1st of March, 

Q Whore was his headquarters at that time? 

A At San Fernando, 

Q Now, about that tine you started what you termed 
the second offensive on the Bataan Peninsula, Y/hat was 
the dato that you startod tho second offensive on Bataan? 

A Tho attack began on tho 3rd of April. 

Q Whero was Homma*s hoadquartors at that timo? 

A At Orani. 

Q V/hon did tho hoadquartors move from San Fernando 

to Orani? 

A I don't remember exactly, I think it was the 27th or 
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28th of March, 

Q How long did your hoadquarters stay at Oranl? 

A I think the headquarters was thore at Orani until 
the 7th or 8 th of April. 

Q Now, then, coning to this nap, will you indicate 
approximately the Japanese front lines at that tine? 

A (Through Major Pratt) Generally spoaking, it was 
this line (indicating). 

COLONEL MEEK: Indicating from the Town of Moron 
to Abucay; Abucay to Moron. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Major Pratt) It was south 
of Abucay, about half way between Balanga and Abucay. 

Q (By Colonel Moek) This was on what date? 

A (Through Major Pratt) The 2nd of April. 

Q How long prior to that tine had there been any 

American troops north? 

A There were practically none at this time. Thore 
wore a few guerrillas scattered in her 05 guerrilla groups 
scattered in hero, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Indicating what? 

COLONEL MEEK: Indicating around San Morcelino and 
the high ground to the west of Porac. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You had better ask him to point 
that out. 

MAJOR PRATT: It was pointed out, sir. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Had there been any fighting of 
American troops down the line from San Fernando to Orani? 
Withdraw that question. During tho period prior to the 
3rd of April 1942, had there been any fighting botwoon 
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Japanese and American troops in the area from Oroni up 
to San Fernando? 

A (Through Major Pratt) No, there was not. 

Q Now, you say that — strike that. On what dato was 
it that you received word from General King that ho wanted 
to surrender his forces? 

A I don't remember the hour exactly, but it was before 
noon on the 9th of April. 

Q Where did you receive that notice? 

A I was at Balanga, 

Q Was General Homna's headquartors at Balanga at that 

time? 

A Yes. 

Q Whore were they located in the Town of Balanga? 

A In the interior of Balanga, as you go in to the 
right there is an elomontary school there; that was the 
army headquarters, 

Q How far is that off of the main highway that goes 
to Balanga? 

A On the map the direct distanco from the highway to 
the headquartors would be 500 or 600 motors. 

However, actually going around the road it would 
take considerable time to got there. 

Q Now, going back to the surrender: Who informed 
you that General King wanted to surrender? 

A Staff Member Nakayama. 

Q Did you inform Gonoral Homna? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q What instructions did General Homna givo you? 
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A Gonoral Honna immediately designated Nakayama as 
the roprescntativo of tho Japanese Arny and dlspatchod him 
to soo Gonoral King* 

Q V/hat instructions did ho give him? 

A Pardon? 

Q V/hat instructions did he give as to the terns of tho 

surrender? 

A He instructed Nakayana to ask for the surrender of 
all the troops in tho Philippines, the Par Eastorn Forcos. 
He did not know whether at that tine if that was possible, 
but ho nevertheless instructed him to try. 

Q Failing in getting the surrender of all the troops 
in the Philippines, what wore his further instructions? 
INTERPRETER ONODERA: You neon if they failed? 
COLONEL MEEK: Let me rephrase it. I will with¬ 
draw it completely. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Take your tino. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Did not you and General Homna 
know that General Wainwright was then tho cormonder-in- 
chiof and that General King was not commander of the 
Philippines? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodora) Wo knew it. Our 
intention was that if wo told General King, Gonoral King 
will relay the message to General Wainwright. 

Q Did Colonel Nakayana accept the terms of surrender 
from Gonoral King? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Who was that? 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: Nakayama. 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) Nakayana accopted 
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General King's terms that the troops on Bataan will 
surrender. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) What were the terms of surrender? 
A There was no special conditions. 

Q Did your Colonel when he returned make a report on 
the conference with General King, the meeting with General 
King? 

A Yes, he reported. 

Q Did he report to you as chief of staff that General 
King had saved his trucks and other vehicles to help in 
the transfer of the prisoners of war to concentration 
camps? 

A No, there was no mention of that at all. 

Q Was there any mention made that General King had 

destroyed his munitions and cannons? 

A No, I did not hear of that. 

Q Was General King brought to Balanga that night? 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: I beg your pardon? 

Q (By Colonel Meek) To Homraa's headquarters on the 
night that he surrendered? 

A Yes, ho was brought. 

Q Did you question him that night? 

A No, I did not meet him. Instead another staff 
member who spoke English met him. 

Q Did you instruct that staff member who spoke English 
as to questions you wanted asked of General King? 

A No, I did not. 

Q, As chief of staff do you know whether any instruc¬ 
tions were ever given to General King as to how tho 
prisoners of war were to be evacuated to the rear? 
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We did not give any instructions to General King 
because we did not hold General King responsible for the 
evacuation of prisoners. 

Q, Who did you hold responsible for evacuation of 
prisoners to the rear? 

A Do you mean on the Japanese side? 

Q Yes. 

A Major General ICawane, chiof of the line of com¬ 

munications section. 

Q He performed that duty under orders from General 
Homma, did he not? 

A Yes • 

Q Do you know as chief of staff if General Homma 
ordered the Filipino and American prisoners of war be 
marched from where they were captured as far as Mariveles 
to San Fernando? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a moment. 

COLONEL MEEK: I will withdraw the question. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Do you know whether General 

Homma ordered that prisoners be marched to San Fbrnando? 

A Yes, I do; I know. 

Q Do you know what provisions had been made to feed 
the prisoners of war on that march? 

A They were to be fed at Bnlanga, Orani, Abucay and 
at San Fernando, and wo gathered as much rations ns wo 
oan at these points. 

Q On the surrender of the American troops did they 
surrender any rations? 

A No, American troops did not give us any rations. 

Q Do you know whother any rations wore taken away from 
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the American troops by tho Japanese? 

A There wore hardly any. Wo could take it if wo tried, 
if wo wantod to. 

Q The question is, do you know whother thoy did toko 
any? 

A No, thoy did not. 

Q Now, you state at tho towns you montionod thoy 
had food supplies. V/hat did thoy have in the way of food 
supplies? 

A Principally rice. 

Q Now, looking at tho nap again, Just sit still. I 
understand that Orani was the last place until they 
reached San Fernando that you had a place to foed the 
prisoners, is that right? 

A I nade a mistake. It was Lubao. 

Q Now, none the towns again. 

A Balanga, Orani, Lubao, Son Fernando. 

Q What arrangements did you make for medical supplies 
and medical inspection of those prisoners of war on the 
march? 

A I don't remember the details right now, but at 
first we placed what few medical officers wo had in tho 
line of communication outfit at those places. Lator 
becauso the number of patients was so groat I think that 
tho nodical officers from tho other units wore reinforced 
to aid in this problem. 

Q Whore along the line of march did you havo theso 
medical aid stations? 

A I think that thoy wero at tho plaoos I mentioned 
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where they had the feeding facilities. 

Q V/hat ordors did General Honr.ia give for tho movement 
of the sick and wounded on this evacuation movement? 

A I do not remember. 

Q Did he give any orders for the movomont of sick and 
wounded? 

A I think there wore some, but I don*t remenbor. I 
believe there were some, 

Q I believe you have testified that during tho period 
of this evacuation you traveled up and down the road 
between Orani, Balanga and San Fernando, is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q About what dates and how many tines did you make 

that trip? 

A I think it was on tho 11th or 12th of April, I went 
to Mariveles, then three or four days later I wont to 
Marivelos again. Then a little later I went to Cabcabon. 
All of these I went from Balanga. 

Q How about from Balanga to San Fernando? 

A As to the trip from Balanga to San Fernando, I had 

some business to attend to down at ? the place where he 
pointed, Cavite, and I went from Balanga up to San 
Fernando and then cane down towards tho right, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What date? 

A I think it night havo boon on the l6th of April, 
the first tine, and tho next tine was after tho 20th. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you road back tho last three 
questions and answers?. 

(Record road.) 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute, Is this witness 
a prisoner of war? 

COLONEL MEEK: I very candidly do not know his 
status. He cane here as a civilian status, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Is he a prisoner of war? 

CAPTAIN CODER: Ho is in custody, sir, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Whore is he confined? 

CAPTAIN CODER: He is being held in the stockade hero, 
GENERAL DONOVAN: The Connission will recess until 
8:30 tomorrow morning, 

(Whereupon, at 1620 hours, an adjournment was taken 
until 0830 hours, 29 January 1946.) 
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£R£C3EDIN2S 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Aocused is present with Defense counsel. The 
Prosecution is present and we are ready to proceed. 

At this time, if the Commission please, I would like 
to swear in another interpreter. 

(Whereupon Staff Sergeant Shigeo Morisato was sworn 
in as an Interpreter for the Commission.) 

TAKEJI WACHI 

a witness on behalf of the Defense, on the stand at the 
time of adjournment, having been previously duly sworn, 
resumed the stand and testified further as follows through 
Interpreters 1st Lieutenant Huston, 2nd Lieutenant Onodera, 
and S/Sgt. Morisato: 

CROSS EXAMINATION (resumed) 

COLONEL MEEK: Will you inform the witness that he 
is still under oath? 

(Whereupon Lieutenant Huston advised the witness 
that he was still under oath.) 

COLONEL MEEK: I wonder if we can have the last three 
or four questions read back. 

(Record read.) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) On the trips from Balanga to 
Mariveles were you accompanied by anyone? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) No; just the Adjutant. 

Q What time in the day did you make these trips? 

A I usually left at eight or nine o'clock in the morning 

and I went on these trips by automobile. 
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Q On the trips on the 11th and the 12th of April, from 
Balanga to Mariveles, did you see any prisoners of war 
being evacuated along the road? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q Were they under guard? 

A Yes, there were one or two guards. 

Q Did you observe how the prisoners were dressed? 

A I don't remember what kind of clothes they had on, 
but the clothes were tattered and torn. 

Q Were any barefooted? 

A I did not notioej I did not observe that closely. 

Q Did you see any dead bodies along the road? 

A No, I did not. 

Q On the trip that you made about the 16th from Balanga 
to Mariveles did you see any dead bodies along the road at 
that time? 

A No, I did not. 

Q On the trip you made from Balanga through San Fernando 
on or about the 16th of April, did you observe prisoners of 
war walking along the road at that time? 

A I don't remember clearly as it happening on the 16th, 
but I did see prisoners walking, plodding along in bunches 
in there. 

GENERAL DONOVANj Let's get that again. 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Onodera): I don't 
remember this clearly, whether this happened on the 16th 
or not, but I did See prisoners plodding along the road in 
bunches. 

COLONEL MEEK: Trodding? 
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LIEUTENANT ONODERAt "Plodding along." 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Where do you romembor seeing those 
prisoners? 

A There is a place called Hermosa, and I saw them walk- 
ing northeast from there. 

Q Did you Just see this one group of prisoners on that 
day? 

A No, there were several groups of these prisoners, 
probably about 100 prisoners with one guard, and they were 
walking along in bunches, here and there on the road. 

Q Did you observe any prisoners fall out of the march? 

A No, I did not. They were walking slowly, very slowly. 

Q Did they appear exhausted? 

A Yes, they appeared exhausted, both the guards and the 
prisoners. 

Q On either of your trips from Balanga to San Fernando, 
on the 16th of April, or the 20th of April, did you see any 
dead bodies along the road there? 

A No, not at all; none at all. 

Q As chief of staff for General Homma were you ever in¬ 
formed of any atrocities committed by the Japanese Army 
against prisoners of war during the march from Mariveles 
up to San Fernando? 

A No, I have never heard of it. 

Q How many prisoners of war made the march from Mariveles, 

Balanga, and that territory, to San Fernando? 

A About sixty or seventy thousand. 

Q As chief of staff did you ever receive any report of 
any deaths of prisoners on that march? 
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A Do you moan that died of illness? 

Q Died of illness or any other causes. 

A I heard lator that there were some who died. 

Q About how many, did you hear? 

A I don't remember the number, but it wasn't many. 

Q What was the cause of death? 

A The cause of death was that their bodies were so weak 

and they were so exhausted, and in some cases malnutrition, 
and they were unable to keep on the march. 

Q Was any report ever made to you as chief of staff of 
the execution of prisoners of war for an attempt to escape, 
or any other reason? 

A At the time I did not receive any reports. However, 
in the latter part of February, 194-3, the United States 
Government, through the Swiss Government, presented a 
protest to the Japanese Government, and this protest came 
to the Army Headquarters. Upon receiving this protest I 
immediately dispatched a few people to investigate the 
matter, and I received the answer that although there were 
misunderstandings due to the language difficulties, there 
were no cases of willful atrocities or mistreatment. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you read that last question 
and answer, please? 

(Question and answer read.) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Did that investigation show that 
prisoners of war were executed on the march? 

A The protest from the United States did not mention 
that anyone was executed. I did not think there was any, 
and upon investigation I found no cases of executions. 



Q Did General Homma ever drivo over the route of the march 
from his headquarters at Balanga towards Mariveles? 

A He did not travel on that road while the march was going 
on. However, after the march ho did go down to Mariveles in 
order to get to the front line at Bataan. 

Q Did he ever drive over the road from Balanga to San 
Fernando? 

A General Homma went down from Balanga to Cabcaben, then 
came back to Balanga, and a few days later went up to San 
Fernando, and then up to Stotsenberg. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Is that "Stotsenberg''? 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Onodera): Yes. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Are you sure? 

LIEUTENANT ONODERA: Yes. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Well, find out for sure. It is not 
on the map, but if he said it is Stotsenberg, that is all we 
want to know. 

LIEUTENANT ONODERA: Yes; Stotsenberg. 

If it please the Commission, it is difficult to ask him 
about tho pronunciation, because the Japanese pronunciation 
is only one way. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) What date was that? 

A I don't remember it clearly. Ho went down south and 

it was after that. 

Q Was it during the time that the prisoners of war were 
being evacuated along that road? 

A I think it was about towards the end of March. 

Q What arrangements wore made at San Fernando to move tho 
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prisoners to Camp O'Donnell? 

A Prisoners were to be transported by the train from San 
Fernando to Comp O'Donnell. Prisoners wore gathered at the 
wide space, open space next to the school. I saw that my¬ 
self. 

Q How many prisoners did you see in that place? 

A The whole playground was full of prisoners. I do not 
know the number. 

Q Did you inspoct that area? 

A Do you mean did I get out from the car and look ovor 
the area? 

Q Yes. ■ 

A No, I did not dismount from the car. 

Q Did you observe the conditions of the prisoners? 

A I think that they were in better condition, a little 
better condition than whon they were marching. 

Q Who selected the commanding officer for the camp at 
0'Donnell? 

A There were two commandants at Camp O'Donnell. The 
first one was appointed by the chief of the Line of 
Communications Section. However, he proved unsatisfactory, 
and General Homma reported the matter to Tokyo, and sub¬ 
sequently the next commandant was selected. 
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Q Who was the first camp commander at O’Donnell? 

A Captain Tsuneyoshi. 

Q Who was the chief of communications that appointed 
him? 

A Uajor General ICawane. 

Q V/as that with Komma's knowledge and consent? 

A It was not a question of getting permission from 
General Homma. It was his duty to appoint the commandant, 
so he appointed the commandant from one of his subordinates, 
then later reported that matter to General Komma. 

Q Did General Homma approve the appointment? 

A After the report came in to General Homma, General 
Homma dispatched a number of his staff members to Camp 
O’Donnell to investigate. Then later he decided that 
Captain Tsuneyoshi, who was commandant, did not have — 
was not intelligent enough to carry out the duty, and 
subsequently took action. 

Q The question I asked, did General Homma approve the 
appointment made by Kawane? That requires a yes or no 
answer, and not a long explanation. 

A Yes, he approved it. 

Q How long did Tsuneyoshi remain as commander of 
0'Donnell? 

A Until the time Lieutenant Colonel Ito came. 

Q About what date was that? 

A I don’t remember exactly. 

Q Was it before or after these inspections that you 
made that you told about? 

A It was before I made the inspection. 
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Q Then who was in command at O'Donnell when you made 
your inspections? 

A It was Ito. 

Q After the surrender on Bataan, what plans were made 
for keeping the prisoners of war? 

LIEUTENANT ONODERA: For housing? 

COLONEL MEEK: Housing, yes. 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) Before the attack on 
Bataan was carried out, we had already decided on the 
place of internment, and this was in the latter part of 
March. We decided Camp O'Donnell as being the suitable 
place, and load sent a member of the staff to observe the 
situation over there. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Did General Homma approve that 
selection? 

A Yes. 

Q How many prisoners of war — strike that. 

What was the capacity of O'Donnell? 

A According to the report made by the member of the 
staff who had investigated Camp O'Donnell, about from 
thirty to forty thousand prisoners could be placed in 
there. 

Q Who made that inspection and that report? 

A Takatsu. 

Q After the surrender, and you had 70,000 prisoners 

of war, what other arrangements were made? 

A We made arrangements to build a number of barracks, 
and also the American prisoners were moved to Cabanatuan 
in order to lessen the number at Camp O'Donnell. 
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Q How long did the American prisoners stay at 
O'Donnell before they were moved? 

A I don't remember exactly. 

Q Do you recall the dates on which you inspected 
0 'Donnell? 

A It was in the latter part of June. It was just 
before I went to Tokyo, so it must have been after the 20th. 
Q That was the first inspection trip? 

A Yes, it was. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Was that 1942? 

COLONEL MEEK: Yes, sir, 1942. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Did you inspect both the Philippine 
and the American part of that camp? 

A No, I only looked at the Filipino P. W. side. 
Lieutenant Colonel Ito took me around, and I just followed 
him around as he showed me the way. 

Q Your concern was, then, with housing, water condi¬ 
tions and burial of Filipinos only, is that right? 

A No, it wasn't necessarily the problems of the Fili¬ 

pinos only, but the conditions of the Filipino side were 
worse, and I looked at the bad side. 

Q How do you know that the Philippine side was worse 
than the American side? 

A Lieutenant Colonel Ito told me so. 

Q That is all you know about it? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you talk to any of the prisoners? 

A No. 

Q Did you observe any of the meals being served to 
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the prisoners? 

A No, I did not, 

Q Did you go into the Philippine hospital at O'Donnell? 
A No, I did not, 

Q What did you do? 

A I went there to just get a rough idea of the general 

situation. The details of the situation were to be handed 
in in written reports, but it was necessary for me to at 
least know the general situation, and that was the reason 
that I went there. 

Q That is, the general situation as to housing, water 
supply and where they were burying them? 

INTERPRETER ONODERAs V/ill you repeat that, please? 

Q (By Colonel Meek) That is, the general situation 
as to how they were housed, their water supply and where 
they were being buried? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) Yes. 

Q How long were you at O'Donnell on this first in¬ 

spection? 

A About one hour and a half, 

Q Did you eat a meal there? 

A No, I did not. 

Q How many prisoners of v/ar were imprisoned at that 

time? 

A I don't remember exactly, I just remember the 
situation of the death rate. 

Q What was the death rate? 

A On the wall of the commandant's office there was a 
chart in graph form, showing the death rate, and when I 
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went there the line showing the death rate was coming 
down* 

Q Were you sent there by Homma to make this Inspection? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you report to him when you had finished the 
inspection? 

A Yes, I made a report* 

Q What did you tell him? 

A General Homma told me that "when you reach Tokyo and 
if you are asked about the conditions at O'Donnell, tell 
them what you know, and a detailed report, written report, 
will be sent to Tokyo later." 

Q What did you tell Homma? I am not concerned with 
what you were going to do when you got to Tokyo. What did 
you report to Homma? 

A I told him all the things that I noticed which were 
unsatisfactory. 

Q That was the housing, the lack of water and not 
enough room to bury them? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you make any report to him as to how they might 
stop the death rate? 

A No, I did not make that report, because I am not a 
medical officer and I didn't know the way to stop them. 

Q Did any medical officer make any report to you, as 

chief of staff, or to General Homma as the commanding 

general, as to the medical conditions? 

A Yes, occasionally there were reports. 

Q What was done about it? 










A The chief of the Medical Affairs Section was told to 
take necessary measures to remedy the situation. 

Q Were any reports made to Homma's headquarters as to 
the lack of food and clothing? 

A Yes, we did reoeive reports. 

Q Received reports that there was a lack of food and 
clothing? 

A From the middle of April and to and through May, the 
conditions were bad, but from June it was improving, or 
it had improved. 

Q Were inspections made by you or any other staff mem¬ 
bers of Santo Tomas, Camp John Hay or Bilibid? 

A The camp that I personally went was Santo Tomas. 

The other camps were visited, inspected by staff members. 

Q How often did you go to Santo Tomas? 

A While General Homma was in command I only went once. 

Q Did you report back to Homma conditions at Santo 
Tomas? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q What was your report? 

A I reported that the people inside of Santo Tomas 
prison were, on the whole, satisfied with the conditions. 

Q At the time you made your inspection at Santo Tomas, 
was the Japanese Army feeding them or were they providing 
their own food? 

A I don't remember definitely. However, the P. W.'s 
inside were able to buy food from outside. 

Q Was the Japanese Army supplying hospital facilities 
and medicine? 
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A I don't remember. 

Q Do you Irnow whether the Japanese Army ever did 

supply any hospital facilities or medicine at Santo Tomas? 
A I don't remember. 

Q As a matter of fact, they did not; isn't that true? 

A I don't know, 

Q Were inspections made of Camp John Hay by members 
of Homma's staff? 

A I don't know. 

Q You knew there was a Camp John Hay where civilians 
were interned? 

A I don't know, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: At Baguio. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Camp John Hay, for your informa¬ 
tion, is up at Baguio. 

A I know that. 

Q You remember, then, that you did have some civilians 

interned at Camp John Hay, which is close to Baguio? 

A Yes, I knew. 

Q Do you know whether the Japanese Army fed or clothed 
or furnished medical supplies for that internment camp? 

A I don't know. 

Q Was the Japanese Army responsible for the care 
of civilian internees at both Santo Tomas and Camp John 
Hay? 

A Yes, I know. 

Q They were responsible? 

A Yes. 

Q Were any reports ever received at Homma's head- 
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quarters as to conditions at both Santo Tomas and John Hay? 
A I don't remember. 

Q As chief of staff, if reports were made they would 
come to your office? 

A It will come to the chief of the Second Section. 

Q Will it stop there or will it come on up to Homma? 

A If the chief of Second Section deems it necessary to 
send tho report up, it will come to me, but if the problem 
is not of major action the report will stop there. 

Q How about conditions in the prisoner of war camps; 
where were reports made on them? 

GENERAL DONOVANs There v/ill be a ten minute recess. 
(Short rocess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN; The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present, the Accused is present with all members of Defense 
counsel. Prosecution is present, and ready to proceed. 

Will you read back the last two questions and answers? 
(Record read.) 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) Occasionally there 
were reports. 
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Q Did they oorae to your and General Homma's attention? 

A It came to the chief of the Second Section, then it 
came to me, and thon to General Homma. 

Q Were inspections made of Cabanatuan Prison Camp? 

A No. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Read that quostion back. 

(Question read.) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Were reports ever rocoivod at O’Donnell 
or Cabanatuan concerning the execution of any prisoners of war? 
A There were no reports at the time. 

Q Did you, as chief of staff, ever learn of any executions 
at either prisoner of war camps? 

A I heard about it away after the time — after Gonoral 
Homma was relioved and Lieutenant General Tanaka took over 
command. 

Q Did the executions that you heard about occur during the 
time that General Homma was in command? 

A I don't remember, but it probably was. 

Q What was the total number of executions that you learned 
about? 

A I faintly remember that there was one case that I heard 
about. I heard about this away after the actual incident. 

Q What was he executed for, if you remember? 

A I heard that the prisoner of war attempted to escape. 

Q Did General Homma publish the order that was displayed 

in all prisoner of war camps, that when one prisoner escaped 
ten would be executed? 

A Absolutely not. 

Q Who did publish that order? 
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Q Did they come to your and General Homma's attention? 
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came to me, and then to General Homma. 
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or Cabanatuan concerning the execution of any prisoners of war? 
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A There .iras no such order published, 

Q No report was ever made to you about printed orders 
in Camp O'Donnell stating that? 

A No, 1 did not receive any report* 

Q Did. Homma publish an order that prisoners who tried 
to escape would be executed? 

A General Homma did not publish such orders. 

Q Do you know whether such an order was issued? 

A No, I don't. 

Q Now, when you reported to San Fernando as chief of 
staff what communications did the headquarters have? 

A You mean by "communications," a communication system 
in the Army Headquarters, or the communication with other 
units? 

Q With their own units and with Tokyo, and all the com¬ 
munications that they had. 

A The largest communication facility was situated in 

Manila. Therefore, when a message had to be sent from San 
Fernando to Tokyo it went through Manila. This was the 
same in trying to contact the Southern Supreme Army — it 
went through Manila. 

Q Did you have radio communication in the headquarters 
in San Fernando? 

A No, there weren't. 

Q Not at all? 

A No, none at all. From San Fernando to Manila there 

was the wire communication. 

Q When your headquarters moved to Balanga what communi¬ 
cation did you have with Manila? 
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A We Just extended the wire from San Fernando to Balanga. 
Q You still had communications, then, with the radio 
station in Manila? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you remember a message printed in English that was 
dropped to the American troops on Bataan and Corregidor? 

A No, I don’t, no. 

Q You don't remember a message printed in English 

addressed to the commanding general of the Amorican forces 
on Bataan signed "Commander-in-Chiefs of the Imperial 
Japanese Army and Navy," dated March 19, 194-2? 

A No, I don’t know about it. 

Q I show you Prosecution's Exhibit 420 and ask if that 
refreshes your memory? 

A I don't — I do not understand English, and I have 
never seen anything like it. 

COLONEL MEEK: Will one of you come over and translate 
it? Explain to the witness. In English this paper that he 
is looking at is signed, "Commander-in-Chiefs of the 
Imperial Japanese Army and Navy." 

(Whereupon the translation was made to the witness 
by Lieutenant Huston.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Tell him in general what it is. 
LIEUTENANT HUSTON: Ho says this person would be the 
Commander-In-Chief of the Japanese Army and Navy. He 
doesn't know what it would mean. 

COLONEL MEEK: As chief of staff — 

CAPTAIN CODER: If the Commission please, if you care 
to ask the witness about the message concerning surrender, 
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he may be able to recognize that document, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You haven't identified the document 
enough so ho will know what is in it at all. He doesn't 
know what he is talking about, as far as the contents of 
the message. You will have to tell him a little something 
what is in it. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Do you recall in March of '42 a 
message that was prepared in English to be dropped to the 
American troops on Bataan, the message being to General 
Wainwright, offering terms of surrender to the American 
troops on Bataan Peninsula? 

A No, I don't know. 

Q Just one other question on Camp O'Donnell: What other 
staff officers inspected O'Donnell prior to your inspection 
at O'Donnell? 

A Staff Officer Wada went two or three times. 

Q Anyone else? 

A Outside of him we had sent people from the Medical 

Affairs Section and from the Intendance Section. 

Q They made reports to you? 

A Yes, they all made their reports. 

Q And those reports were also made to General Homma? 

A The important things were forwarded to General Homma. 

The minor problems were not. 

Q Do you remember the dates of these reports and in¬ 
spections? 

A I think that the Staff Officer Wada inspected Camp 
O'Donnell in April and in May. I don't remember the dates. 

Q What wore the important things that went on to 
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General Homraa from the reports? 

A The important matters were problems concerning rations, 
medicines, housing, and anything that needed immediate im¬ 
provement . 

Q Did that include the American prisoners of war? Did 
the report include the American prisoners of war? 

A I don't clearly remember whether — I don't remember 
clearly, but I think the American prisoners of war were in¬ 
cluded in the report. 













Q Was there any distinction made between the treat¬ 
ment of American and Filipino prisoners of war on the 
Death March and at Camp 0‘Donnell? 

A V/e had no intention of giving them any different 
treatment; no difference in the treatment. 

Q Did you treat them differently? 

A I don*t know. 

Q Now, after the prisoners of war had been evacuated 

from the Bataan Peninsula, you moved your headquarters 
from Balanga where? 

A To Orani — not Orani, but Lamao. 

Q When did you move from Balanga to Lamao? 

A I recall it as being on the 1st of May. 

Q You moved all your communications and all your head¬ 
quarters from Balanga to Lamao? 

A Yes. 

Q You still had the same communications with Manila 
from Lamao that you had at Balanga? 

A Yes. . 

Q At the time you moved to Lamao were there not still 
two American hospitals from which prisoners of war had 
not been evacuated? 

A Yes. I saw the prisoners still in the hospital at 
that time. 

Q Will you indicate on the map about where thoso hos¬ 
pitals were? 

A Right about there (indicating). 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Huston) In the 
vicinity west of Cabcabon. That was No. 2; No. 1 was 
farther wost. 
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GENERAL GARD: Will the interpreter stand aside so 
we can see where he is pointing on the map? 

LIEUTENANT HUSTON: Excuse me, sir. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Huston) That Is 
No* 2 here (indicating)* 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right* 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Onodera) The one 
that I saw the patients in was the No* 2 hospital. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) What day was that? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) 19th of April. 

Q Did you see them there after you moved your head¬ 
quarters to Lamao? 

A It was before the headquarters was moved. It was 
while I was at Balanga. 

Q Do you know when the prisoners of war were evacauted 
from those two hospitals, what date? 

A It was considerably later. I think it was some¬ 
time in May. They were evacuated in two groups. There 
were many patients in the second hospital, and the first 
group was moved earlier, and considerably later the second 
group v/as evacuated. 

Q Now, your preparations for the final assault on 
Corregidor began on 5 May 19*2» is that right? 

A It was on the night of tho 5th of May. 

Q Prior to 5 May, did the Japanese artillery occupy 
positions around hospitals 1 and 2? 

A The artillery occupied positions around tho 15th 
or the 16th of April; it was quite a distance from the 
hospital. 
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Q What distance from the hospital? 

A The nearest position was about 1000 meters away. 

Q In front or to tho rear? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. We do not care 
if it was to the front or to the rear. 

COLONEL MEEK: Withdraw the question, 

Q (By Colonel Meek) When did you first learn of the 
white flag on Corregidor? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) I don't remember the 
hour exactly, but it was before noon of May 6th. 

Q Did you see the flag on Corregidor? 

A I did not see it; I received the report through the 
telephone. 

Q Where did you receive the report from? 

A Tho artillery headquarters. 

Q Where was the artillery headquarters? 

A Here (indicating). 

GENERAL DONOVAN: He is pointing to a point just west 
of Cabcaben, is that right? 

LIEUTENANT HUSTON: Yes. 

COLONEL MEEK: That is right. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The road between Cabcaben and 
Mariveles. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Prior to the report from the 
artillery headquarters, had you received any other report 
concerning the surrender of Corregidor? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) No. 

Q There had been no report from Manila to your head¬ 
quarters of a broadcast from Corregidor on the morning of 








6 May 19A2? 

A No. 

Q When you received this 

headquarters what did you do? 

A I ordered cease firing 

then to stop bombing from the 
Q Did you inform Genoral 

A Yes, ho was with me at 

Q He concurred in thrt? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, did he order it or did you order the cease 

firing? 

A Of course, General Homme, did. 

Q How did you learn that Generrl Woinwright wanted to 

meet Generrl Homma? 

A Staff Officer Nakr.yama was at Corregidor, and there 

was a report from Staff Officer Nakayama about this. 

Q He came from Corregidor back to your hoadquaters at 

Lemao, is that right? 

A I don't remember whether he ccme back to Lamao or 

whether it was through the telephone. 

Q Telephone from where? 

A If it was through the telephone I don't remember if 

it was from Corregidor itself or across the water on this 
side. 

Q Did you have telephone communications from your head¬ 

quarters to Corregidor? Did you have telephone or radio 
communications between your headquarters and Corregidor at 
that time? 

A No. 




report from the artillory 

for artillory and orderod 
air. 

Homma of this? 
the same place. 
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6 May 1942? 

A No. 

Q When you received this report from the artillory 

headquarters what did you do? 

A I ordered coase firing for artillery and ordered 

them to stop bombing from the air. 

Q Did you inform General Homma of this? 

A Yes, he was with me at the same place. 

Q Ho concurred in that? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, did he order it or did you order the cease 

firing? 

A Of course, General Homme did. 

Q How did you learn that General Wainwright wanted to 

meet General Homma? 

A Staff Officer Naka.yaraa was at Corregidor, and there 

was a report from Staff Officer Nakayema about this. 

Q He came from Corregidor back to your hoadquaters at 

Lwnao, is that right? 

A I don’t remember whether he came back to Lamao or 

whether it was through the telephone. 

Q Telephone from where? 

A If it was through the telephone I don't remember if 

it was from Corregidor itself or across tho water on this 
side. 

Q Did you have telephone communications from your head 

quarters to Corregidor? Did you have telephone or radio 
communications between your headquarters and Corregidor at 
that time? 

A No. 
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Q Had Nakayama been over at Corregidor on tho morning 
of 6 May? 

A Yes, he was. 

Q Now, the conference betwoon General Horama and General 
Wainwright at Cabcaben took place on tho 6th of May at 
about what time? 

A It was in the evoning; I don't remember the hour, 

Q How did you and General Homma know where to meet 
General Wainwright? 

A When we learned that Genoral Wainwright wanted to 
meet us wo prepared a meeting place at Cabcaben. 

Q Did General Y/ainwright hand to Genoral Homma or did 
he — strike that. Did General Wainwright bring with 
him any written terms of surrender to that meeting? 

A I did not see it, 

Q What offer of surrender did General Wainwright make? 

A General Wainwright said that he would surrender 
the American troops on Luzon Island and Manila Bay. 

Q Did he state that he had laid down his arms? 

A No, he did not. 

Q Was nothing said as to his laying down his arms at 
that meeting or at any previous time? 

A No, thero was nothing about it. 

Q Was his offer to surrender the troops on tho islands 

in Manila Bay and on Luzon accepted? 

A I didn't say it right a while ago. It wasn't that 
General Wainwright said that he would surrender the troops. 
General Wainwright said, "I have tho command over the 
troops on Luzon and Manila Bay, and if the surrender is to 
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Q Had Nakayama been ovor at Corregidor on the morning 
of 6 May? 

A Yes, he was, 

Q Nov;, the conference betwoon General Homma and General 
Wainwright at Cabcaben took place on the 6th of May at 
about v/hat time? 

A It was in the ovoning; I don't remember the hour. 

Q How did you and General Homma know where to meet 
General Wainwright? 

A V/hen we learned that General Wainwright wanted to 
meet us we prepared a meeting place at Cabcaben. 

Q Did General Wainwright hand to General Homma or did 
he — strike that. Did General Wainwright bring with 
him any written terms of surrender to that meeting? 

A I did not see it. 

Q What offer of surrender did General Wainwright make? 

A General Wainwright said that he would surrender 
the American troops on Luzon Island and Manila Bay. 

Q Did he state that he had laid down his arms? 

A No, he did not. 

Q Was nothing said as to his laying down hi3 arms at 
that meeting or at any previous time? 

A No, there was nothing about it. 

Q Was his offer to surrender the troops on tho islands 

in Manila Bay and on Luzon accepted? 

A I didn't say it right a while ago. It wasn't that 
General Wainwright said that he would surrender the troops. 
General Wainwright said, "I have the command over the 
troops on Luzon and Manila Boy, and if the surrender is to 
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talc© place I can surrondor these men, and I want to 
negotiate with you on that.' 1 

The question of whether General Wainwright would 
surrender or not surrender had not entered the conversa¬ 
tion as yet, 

Q When did it enter the conversation? 

A It was on the morning of tho 7th. 

Q Do you moan at this conference at Cabcaben between 

Generals V/alnwright and Homma that Wainwright did not 
offer to surrondor? 

A No, he did not. 

Q He only stated what he commanded, what troops he 
commanded and in what area, is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q V/hat did he come to the meeting for? 

A personal guess is that General Wainwright must 

have thought or must have been considering whether it was 
possiblo to surrender only the troops under his command, 
tho troops that he mentioned. 

Q Didn*t ho offer to surrender those? 

A No, he did not. 

Q Why did Komma leave the meeting? 

A General Wainwright had said We was a commanding 

general of the Unitod States Armed Forcos in the Far 
East, so General Homma demanded tho total surrondor, the 
surrender of all the troops in the Philippines of the 
Armod Forcos in tho Far East, but Goncral Y/ainwright did 
not accept this. And, therefore, Gonoral Homma decided 
that it was useless to continue the conferonce, and ho 








take placo I con surrender these men, and I want to 
negotiate with you on that.” 

The question of whether General Waimwright would 
surrender or not surrender had not entered the conversa¬ 
tion as yot. 

Q When did it enter the conversation? 

A It was on the morning of the 7th. 

Q Do you mean at this conference at Cabcaben botwoon 

Generals V/ainwright and Homma that Wainwright did not 
offer to surrondor? 

A No, he did not. 

Q He only stated what he commanded, what troops he 
commanded and in what area, is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q What did he come to the meeting for? 

A My personal guess is that General Wainv/right must 
have thought or must have boen considering whether it was 
possible to surrender only the troops under his command, 
tho troops that he mentioned. 

Q Didn*t ho offer to surrondor those? 

A No, he did not. 

Q Why did Homma leave tho meeting? 

A General Wainwright had said Ho was a commanding 

general of the Unitod States Armed Forcos in tho Far 
East, so General Homma demanded the total surrondor, tho 
surrender of all tho troops in the Philippines of the 
Armod Forces in tho Far East, but Gonoral V/ainv/right did 
not accept this. And, therefore, General Homma decided 
that it was useless to continue the conference, and ho 
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take place I con surrondor these men, and I wont to 
negotiate with you on that," 

The question of whether General Wainwright would 
surrender or not surrender had not entered the conversa¬ 
tion as yet. 

Q V/hen did it enter the conversation? 

A It was on the morning of tho 7th, 

Q Do you mean at this conference at Cabcaben betweon 

Generals Vlainwright and Homraa that Wainwright did not 
offer to surrender? 

A No, he did not, 

Q He only statod what he commanded, what troops ho 
commanded and in what area, is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q What did he come to the mooting for? 

A My personal guess is that General Wainwright must 
have thought or must have been considering whether it was 
possible to surrender only the troops under his command, 
tho troops that ho mentioned. 

Q Didn f t he offer to surrender thoso? 

A No, he did not, 

Q V/hy did Homraa leave the meeting? 

A General Wainwright had said We was a commanding 

general of tho Unitod States Armod Forcos in the Far 
East, so General Homma demanded tho total surrender, the 
surrender of all the troops in the Philippines of the 
Armed Forces in tho Far East, but Gonoral Y/ainwright did 
not accept this. And, therefore, Gonoral Homma decided 
that it was useless to continue the conference, and ho 








left the conference, 

Q Did Homma at that time 

Walnwright that he was going 
A I don't remember, 

Q General V/ainwright and 

prisoners at that time, wore 
A No, we did not take them prisoners. 

Q What did you do with them? 

A They went back to Corregidor. 

Q Do you know when they went back and how? 

A We left the meeting before they did, and then I heard 

that Staff Officer Nakayama took them back to Corregidor. 

Q Did Genoral Homma order firing to bo rosumed on 
Corregidor after he left this meeting with Wninwright? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let's get that question straighten¬ 
ed out. 

COLONEL MEEK: Withdraw it. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Aftor Genoral Homma left this 
meeting did he order firing to be resumed against Corregidor? 
A (Through Interpreter Onodera) He issued the order 
to the main strength of the Fourth Division to go on with 
the landing as planned previously. 

Q What time was that? 

A I don't remonbor the hour; it was after sunsot though. 

Q Was the uhito flag still flying on Corregidor? 

A I don't know. 

Q Do you know whether Genoral Wainwright had returned 
to Corregidor? 

A I don't know that either. 


make any statement to Genoral 
to resume hostilities? 

his party were not taken 
they? 
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Q Woro you with Homma all this tine? 

A Yes. 

Q How long did firing continue on Corregidor on the 

evening of 6 May? 

A I don't know about tho bombings, but os for artil¬ 
lery fire it began after dark and on the seashore and 
the beach, along the spot where the Fourth Divison was to 
make the landing, a few shells were dropped there. 

Q V/ns there any firing ordered again on the morning of 
7 May, artillery firo? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will take a ton minute recess 
at this time. 

(Short recess.) 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: S5r, nil members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is prosont with Defense counsel. 
Prosecution is presont and ready to proceed. 

Will you rerd the last question, please? 

(Question read.) 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) No, there was no order. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) You testified you made an inspec¬ 

tion of Corregidor about the 10th of May? 

A Yes. 

Q V/ho accompanied you on that inspection? 

A The Artillery Commander, Lieutenant General Kitajima, 

Prince Wakamia Higashikuni, and other staff members of the 
Artillery Headquarters. 

Q Did you make that inspection on the orders of General 

Honma? 

A I went by permission of General Hoi r. 

Q Did you report back to him the results of your inspec¬ 

tion? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q Did you inspect the tunnel? 

A Yes, I :i' ! . 

Q Did you see American rations stored in that tunnel? 

A I think that there were some, a little bit. 

Q Did you inspect where the prisoners of war were being 

concentrated? 

A There were many prisoners on tho field outside of the 

tunnel. 

Q Did you inspect as to food, water, and medical caro 
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for the prisoners? 

A No, I did not Investigate. 

Q Who ordered the American rations captured on Corregidor 
placed on board Japanese ships? 

A I don't know anything about that. 

Q You know that it was done? 

A No, I don't know. 

Q You never heard of that? 

A No. 

Q When were the American prisoners removed from 

Corregidor? 

A From Corregidor to where? 

Q To Manila? 

A You mean the date? 

Q Yes. 

A I don't remember the date. 

Q Who ordered their removal? 

A The orders, which stated to evacuate prisoners who 
are not needed at Corregidor, were issued by the Army. 

Q By whom in the Army? 

A The Chief of the Second Section. 

Q Who was that? 

A Takatsu. 

Q Was that on the order of General Horama? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know where those prisoners of war were unloaded 
here in Manila? 

A When they came to Manila, they could not be unloaded 
at the pier here (indicating), so they were unloaded beyond 







r 
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that point. 

Q Do you know where they were unloaded? 

A No, I don’t know the exact spot. It is away down 
there. 

Q Did you see the prisoners march from where they were 
landed through Manila? 

A I did not see the march myself. I dispatched a staff 
officer to go see it. 

Q Who? 

A Staff Officer Wada of Second Section. 

Q What did he report to you concerning it? 

A He reported that there were some prisoners in a very 
weak condition, and he had arranged to have these people 
taken care of by the dressing squad or medical personnel. 

Q Did he say how he had them taken care of? Did he 
report how he had them taken care of? 

A I don't remember. 

Q Do you know Colonel Ohta? 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: Ohta? 

COLONEL MEEK: Yes, sir. 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: Is he a lieutenant colonel? 

COLONEL MEEK: Lieutenant colonel. 

A (Through Interpreter Onodora) Is he a Military Police 

lieutenant colonel? 

COLONEL MEEK: Adthim if he knows Lioutenant Colonel 
Ohta, Seiichi. 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Onodera): There 
were several lieutenant colonels here, and I know them. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Were there several Lieutenant 
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Colonel Selichl Ohtas? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) I don’t know their first 
name, whether it was Soiichi or not. 

Q Did you know a Lioutenant Colonel Ohta that visited 
General Homma during the evacuation of the prisoners from 
Balanga, or at Balanga? 

A No, I don't know. I don't know who visited General 
Homma. 

Q Do you know a Lieutenant Colonel Ohta that was in 
command of Santiago? 

A Yes, I do. 

Q Who was the head of the Kompei Tai here in the 
Philippine Islands? 

A That is Ohta. 

Q Oh. Well, now, did he visit Homma's headquarters at 
San Fernando, or at Balanga? 

A I don't know. I don't think 90 . 

Q Would you say he did or didn't? 

CAPTAIN CODER: If it please the Commission, the 
witness has already stated he didn't know. 

COLONEL MEEK: The witness has stated, "I don't 
remember." 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What was tho last question? 

(Question road.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: He may answer tho quostion. 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) He did not. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) What charge was Santos tried on? 

A I don't know. 

Q He was tried at Mindanao, was he not? 
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Colonel Sellchl Ohtas? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) I don't know their first 
name, whether it was Seiichi or not. 

Q Did you know a Lieutenant Colonel Ohta that visited 
General Homma during the evacuation of the prisoners from 
Balanga, or at Balanga? 

A No, I don't know. I don't know who visited General 
Homma. 

Q Do you know a Lieutenant Colonel Ohta that was in 
command of Santiago? 

A Yes, I do. 

Q Who was the head of the Kempei Tai hero in the 
Philippine Islands? 

A That is Ohta. 

Q Oh, Well, now, did he visit Homma's headquarters at 
San Fernando, or at Balanga? 

A I don’t know. I don't think so. 

Q Would you say ho did or didn’t? 

CAPTAIN CODER: If it please the Commission, the 
witness has already stated he didn't know. 

COLONEL MEEK: The witness has stated, "I don't 
remember." 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What was tho last question? 

(Question road.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: He may answer tho quostion. 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) He did not. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) What charge was Santos tried on? 

A I don't know. 

Q Ho was tried at Mindanao, was he not? 
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Colonel Seiichi Ohtas? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) I don't know their first 
name, whether it was Seiichi or not. 

Q Did you know a Lieutenant Colonel Ohta that visited 

General Homma during tho evacuation of the prisoners from 
Balanga, or at Balanga? 

A No, I don't know. I don't know who visited General 
Homma. 

Q Do you know a Lieutenant Colonel Ohta that was in 
command of Santiago? 

A Yes, I do. 

Q Who was the head of the Kempei Tai here In the 
Philippine Islands? 

A That is Ohta. 

Q Oh. Well, now, did he visit Homma's headquarters at 
San Fernando, or at Balanga? 

A I don't know, I don't think so, 

Q Would you say he did or didn't? 

CAPTAIN CODER: If it please the Commission, the 
witnoss has already stated he didn't know. 

COLONEL MEEK: The witness has stated, "I don't 
remember." 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What was tho last question? 

(Question road.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Ho may answer the question. 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) Ho did not. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) What charge was Santos tried on? 

A I don't know. 

Q Ho was tried at Mindanao, was he not? 
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A I don't know that. 

Q Where was he executed? 

A I heard that it was on Mindanao. 

Q Who was the commanding general at Mindanao at that 
time? 

A Major General Kawaguchi. 

Q Did you see General Kawaguchi in Manila after the 

execution of Santos? 

A No. 

Q Do you know whether he was in Manila after Santos' 
execution? 

A He was in Manila for a short while, then he left 
soon after. 

Q Whatever became of Tsuji? 

A Do you mean now? 

Q Yes; where is he now? 

A I don't know definitely what happened to him, but I 
heard two stories: one that he is missing, and one that 
he had died in action. 

Q Both stories are that Tsuji is dead, then, is that 
right? Both stories that you have heard are to the effect 
that Tsuji is dead? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: No, he didn't say that. He said 
one, that he was missing, and one, that he was dead. 

Is that right? 

THE REPORTER: That is right, sir. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) The story about his being missing 
how long has he been missing? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) I hoard about this in 
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Tokyo, after the war was over. 

Q Going back to Colonel Ohta, was he responsible to 
General Homma? 

A He is responsible to Major General Hayashi. 









Q 


Q Who is Major General Hayashi? 

A Tho chiof of the Military Administration Section. 

Q V/ho was he responsible to? 

A He was responsible to tho commander-in-chief of tho 
Southern Suoremo Army. 

Q Under whose command? Strike that. Hayashi was a 
deputy chief of staff of General Homma, is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q And Ohta was responsible to Hayashi, is that right? 

A He was attached under General Hayashi from March to 
June, during the period from March until June. 

Q Hayashi was under the command of General Homma, is 
that right? 

A Although he was a subordinate of General Homma in 

his duties he had no relationship with General Homma. 

Q No relation? 

A That is right. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like to get something 
straightened out, Colonel Meek. You follow that lino from 
Director General’Military Administration on that chart. Fron 
here it looks like it touches Southern Army Headquarters, 
COLONEL MEEK: No, it doos not, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: It doesn't show it on tho chart 
as touching. 

CAPTAIN CODER; No, sir, it doesn't. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all I want to know. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Was General Homma supreme command¬ 

er of the Philippines? 

A Yes. 
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Q Then any action that Ohta might take would have to 
bo by order of Homma or with his consent? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) Colonel Ohta was 
placed under command of Gonoral Kayashi, therefore he novod 
only in accordance with orders from General Hayashi. 

GENERAL DONOVAN; Colonel Meek, Just got the witness 
to follow that lino up all the way from Ohta to Director 
General Military Administration on over to tho left and 
find out what tho lines mean. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Referring to the chart, th6 line 
that starts with Military Police and goes over to the 
Director General, what does that moan? 

A It moans that the Military Polico is under tho 
Military Administration. 

Q The line from tho square marked Diroctor General over 
to tho Chief of Staff, what does that lino indicate? 

A It is a line which shows the chain of liaison that 
various orders negotiated from the Military Administration 
ho. d to go to the subordinate units, in which case it has 
to go through the Chief of Staff office. 

Q The line from the square raarkod Chiof of Staff to 
General Homma, what does that indicate? 

A It means I an under General Homma. 

Q Does it mean that General Homma can give an order 
to Colonel Ohta — strike that. 

Doos it mean that if General Konna gave an order to 
Colonel Ohta it would come down through this way (indicat¬ 
ing)? 

A If ho did issuo orders, yes, that would be the chain 
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of dissemination — the handing down of orders. When this 
chart was drawn the military police was not commanded by 
General Homma. General Homma had absolutely no command 
over the military police, 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: Colonel Meek, while you are on 
the chart here, the witness has stated that Hayashi report¬ 
ed to Southern Army Headquarters, which appears to be the 
only place he doesn't report. Will you clarify that point? 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Referring again to the chart, the 
Director General of Military Administration, according to 
this chart, reports only in to Imperial General Headquar¬ 
ters. 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) The line there from 
the Military Administration to Imperial General Headquar¬ 
ters was not a line showing that the orders wore given out 
daily. It Just shows that tho principal instructions cone 
through that chain. It could Just as well have been writton 
out in dotted line as a straight line. If the chart was 
made with lines showing all the channels through which 
ordors were issued daily the chart would be so complicated 
that it would not be legible, or I moan simple enough. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Don't go any further on that 
erhart unless you want something else. 

CAPTAIN CODER: If it please tho Commission, I would 
like to bring out the date which that chart is in effect. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: March 1 to Juno 30. 

CAPTAIN CODER: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) What do you know about tho 
Chinese Consul executions? 
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A I didn't know anything about it. 

Q Nover hoard of it? 

A No, nothing at all. 

Q Do you know Dr. Young was the Chinoso Consul here 
in Manila in January, 1942? 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: Did you know that he was? 

COLONEL MEEK: Did you know that he was? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodora) No, I did not know. 

In March I passed through Manila and went straight down to 
Bataan, and I was engaged in the war until May. Therefore, 

I did not know who was the Chinoso Consul or who was who. 

Q Do you know whether trials and executions of civilians 
woro reported to General Honna? 

A I don’t know. Ordinarily the reports should come 
in before the punishment is carried out, but until June 
I don’t know whether there were any reports or not. 

Q There were no reports while you were chief of staff 
under Homma? 

A No, there were none. 

Q Were there any executions ordered by General Homma's 
Headquarters while you wore chief of staff? 

A No, there were none. 

Q What date did Homma leave the Philippine Islands? 

A On or about the 5th of August. 

Q What is your presont rank in the Japaneso Army? 

A Lieutenant General. 

Q Did Homma order the march of tho prisoners of 
Bataan? 

A Not the march. Tho transportation of or evacuation 
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to the roar was an arny order. 

Q By an army order to you moan General Homma’s order? 

A Yes. 

Q Was that a written order? 

A The orders which wore handed down to the subordinate 
units wore written orders. However, boforo the 15th of 
March the plan had already been drawn up about the evacua¬ 
tion of prisoners to the rear, and all I had to do was 
to tell General Homma and General Homma said to issue an 
order in accordance with the previous plan, and I in turn 
just wrote out the order to the chief of line of communica¬ 
tion to carry out the evacuation plan as previously drawn 
up. 

COLONEL HEEK: No further cross examination. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Coder) In your tostinony you stated 
that you were in Formosa from March to November of 1941, 
is that corroct? 

A Yes. 

Q When did you first know that tho Philippines wore 

to be invaded by the 14th Army? 

A It was in the middlo of November. 

Q Whon did the 48th Division arrive at Formosa? 

A It was in tho summer of 1941. 

Q And when was it assigned to the 14th Amy? 

A It was around the middle of November. 

Q And no plans had been mado prior to the middlo of 
November for tho invasion of tho Philippines, is that 
corroct? 
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A That is correct. 

Q I want to again call your attention to Canp O'Don¬ 
nell. Who was tho first officor in charge of Camp 
O'Donnell? 

A Captain Tsunoyoshi. 

Q Was ho designated to this position before there wore 
any prisoners of war to bo housed thoro? Was he appointed 
to this position before you hod captured any prisoners of 
war? 

A I don't renenber cloarly, I think it was before that. 
Q Do you recall tho approximate date when ho was 
appointed? 

A No, I don't renenber. 

Q He was appointed by General Kawone? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know if Captain Tsunoyoshi was known to 
General Honna at tho tine of his appointment? 

A I don't think ho knew hin. 

Q Was Captain Tsunoyoshi removed by General Homna 

as soon as tho report of his inconpctoncy was received? 

COLONEL MEEK: If the Court please, I have waited 
here hoping that counsel would not load this witness 
quite so much, and I object to those questions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That question nay be answered. 

As a matter of fact we have already had testimony to 
that offoct. 

A Yes. 

Q (By Captain Coder) I want to call your attention 
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to the order for tho ronoval of prisoners of war from 
Bataan. Did that order specify that tho prisoners of 
war should walk? 

A No, tho march was not specified in tho army order. 
Tho amy order stipulated that they should be removed, 
and it was up to tho chief of tho lino of communication 
section to carry it out, and if he had cars he would use 
the cars, and if he didn»t he would make then march. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Any further questions? 

COLONEL MEEK: No further questions. 

CAPTAIN CODER: No further questions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Recess until 1330. 

(Whereupon, at 1130 hours, a recess was token until 
1330 hours, 29 January 194-6.) 










to the order for tho ronoval of prisoners of v/ar from 
Bataan. Did that order specify that the prisoners of 
war should walk? 

A No, tho march was not specified in tho army ordor, 
Tho army ordor stipulated that they should be removed, 
and it was up to tho chief of tho line of communication 
section to carry it out, and if he had cars he would use 
the cars, and if he didn’t he v/ould make thorn march. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Any further questions? 

COLONEL MEEK: No further questions. 

CAPTAIN CODER: No further questions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Recess until 1330. 

(Whereupon, at 1130 hours, a recess was token until 
1330 hours, 29 January 194-6.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

(The v .ial was resumed, pursuant w recess, at 
1330 hours.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in sossion. 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of tho Commission 
arc present except General Valdes. The Accused is present 
with Defense counsol. Tho Prosecution is present, and we 
are ready to proceod. 

TAKEJI Y/ACHI 

rocalled as a witness on behalf of the Dcfonso, having been 
previously duly sworn, resumed and stand, and testified 
further as follows: 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Donovan) In the testimony yesterday 
you referred to Colonel Tsuji as recommending sevore 
treatment. You said that many times. What did you mean 
by "severe treatment"? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) It means to kill. 

Q Did you talk with any of the internees at Santo Tomas? 

A No, I did not. I saw the place, but did not speak 

to them. 

Q Did you talk to any of the prisoners of war at Camp 
O'Donnell? 

A I did not directly speak to any prisoners. 

(Whereupon General Valdes enterod the court room.) 
GENERAL DONOVAN: General Valdes is now present. 

Q (By General Donovan) You spoke of certain reports on 
prisoner of war camps as going to the Second Section. Did 
you consider tho conditions in the prisoner of war camps 
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as major problems or minor problems in connection with 
these roports? 

A I wont to Camp O'Donnoll twice. The first time I 
inspected the place, and after seoing tho improvements that 
could be mado I cane back and told tho menbors of the 
Second Section to fix it immediately and have thorn do it. 

Q Lot's got back to the question. The quostion is 
in connection with tho roports that were recoived from 
these comps. You can word it any way you wish. Certain 
roports wore sent in to the hoadquartors and you indicated 
in your testimony that tho important things wore sent to 
the chief of staff. Tho point I wont to know is if you 
considorod prisonor of war camp conditions as being impor¬ 
tant enough to go to tho chief of 3taff. That is all I 
want to know. 

A Yes. 

Q You indicated in your testimony that tho fighting 

went on until April 11th, that is, on Bataan. Why did it 
stop after General King's visit to Bataan on the 9th of 
April? 

INTERPRETER OGITA: Why did it? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Why did it not stop? 

THE WITNESS: (Through Intorprotor Ogita) On tho 
9th of April the various units were advancing towards 
Marivolos and all of tho enony had not surrendered yet. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all I have. 

Q (By Goneral McNaught) Do you know that tho Americans 
oporatod a radio broadcast station on Corrogidor prior 
to the surrender? 
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A I don't know. 

Q V/hen you visited O'Donnell did you mako your in¬ 
spection on foot or in a motor cor? 

A I made tho inspection on foot. 

Q Did you enter any of tho stockades? 

A No* 

Q You have testified that General Honna left the 
Philippines on tho |?th of August. Under whose orders did 
he leave? 

A The Imperial General Headquartors ordors. 

Q Did you ever know what was tho cause of his boing 
ordered from the Philippines? 

A I do not know. 

GENERAL McNAUGHT: That is all I havo. 

Q (By Gonoral Gard) When did the Fourth Division cone 
under General Honna's command? 

A The Fourth Division cano across from China, and at 
tho moment that they landed at Lingayon they cano under 
Goneral Honna. 

Q I want to know the date they cone under General 
Honna's command? 

A I do not remember it at the present tine. 

Q Tho approximate date? 

A I think it might have boon around tho end of Fobruory. 

Q When did tho 16th Division cono undor Gonoral Honna's 

command? 

A At the tine tho 14th Amy Headquartors was sot up. 

Q I want tho date, 

A Around tho middle of Novonbor. 
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Q When did Homma learn that he was to command an army- 
in the Philippine invasion? 

A I think it was around the middle of November. 

Q At what time on the 6th of May — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What year was that? 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Ogita) 1941, sir. 

Q (By General Card) At what tine on the 6th of May 
wore orders issued to cease ortillory fire and air bom¬ 
bardment of Corregidor? 

Do you wont that ropoated? 

INTERPRETER OGITA: Yes. 

(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Ogita) Immediate¬ 
ly after tho report cano in that the white flag went up, 

Q (By Gonoral Gard) What time were the orders issued? 

A I don't remember the exact time. 

Q Givo the approximate time. 

A I think it was around noon. 

Q Wcro those orders obeyed? 

A Yes, it was followed, 

Q Did American and Filipino prisonors of war in prisoner 

of war camps got tho same rations as tho Japanese soldiors? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know that the Japanoso Amy was supposed to 
be governed by tho Genova Convention of 1929 in its treat¬ 
ment of war prisoners? 

A Japan was not a signatory of that convontion, but 
it was agrood that wo would follow in that spirit. 

Q Was Japan a signatory of The Hague Convontion of 
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190? as to the treatment of war prisoners? 

A I do not know. 

GENERAL CARD: That is all I have. 

Q (By General Valdes) Who was the Japanese connandor 
who captured Chiof Justice Abad Santos? 

A Major General Kawaguchi. 

Q Was Justice Abad Santos tried by a military tribunal? 

A I do not know, but I think he went through the 

military tribunal. 

Q Do you know who sentenced him to be executed? 

A I think it was the chief of the Military Administra¬ 
tion Section. 

Q Could this order of execution be carried out without 
General Homna's approval? 

A Yes, it could bo. 

Q But was it? 

A Since General Honma does not know about it they did 

not get his approval. 

Q You testified this morning that the American and 
Filipino prisoners of war you saw marching on the Bataan 
road were haggard, sickly and exhausted. Is that corroct? 
MAJOR PRATT: Will you read that question again? 
(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Ogita) Yes, 
thoy wore in a weokonod condition, 

Q (By Gonoral Valdes) What measures, if any, did you 
take to holp then? 

A If it could be dona I would have had automobiles 
supplied for them. 

Q Did you roport to Gonoral Honma what you had soon? 
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A Yos, I reported it, 

Q What did General Honna do? 

A He felt very badly about it, but there was nothing 
that could be done about it, because there were no vohiclcs 
available, so the only thing that could bo done was to 
shorten tho length of march. 

Q Did tho Philippine Red Cross request from General 
Honna or any staff officer permission to distribute to the 
prisoners of war at Camp O'Donnell clothing, food and 
medicinoa? 

A I remember something about their asking permission, 

Q Did Goneral Honna grant the permission for this dis¬ 
tribution of clothing, food and medicines? 

A I romombor that he did. 

Q Do you know why it was not allowed? Why the supplies 

were not allowed to enter the camp? 

A I do not know, 

GENERAL VALDES: That is all. 

Q (By General Trudeau) When did you cone to Manila 
first, officially? 

A On official business? 

Q Yes. 

A On May 9th, after tho fall of Corrogidor. 

Q Whore was Goneral Honna's headquarters in Manila? 

A Tho white building in front of tho Parliamentary 
Building. 

Q Where was your office in Manila? 

A In that headquarters. 

Q Where was Goneral Hayashi's office? 
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A Hayashi's office was in the building in front of 
that place. 

Q How long did you remain in Manila? 

A I stayed three days at that time, and then I went to 

Corregidor and then I went to Mindanao, to Cebu. 

Q How long did you remain on duty in Manila, in the 
Philippines? How long were you in the Philippines? 

A Until March of 1944. 
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Q When did General Tanaka arrive? 

A Around the 3rd or 4th of August, 1942, 

Q Why were surrendered American and Filipino troops 
treated as captives and not as prisoners of war, during 
General Homma’s regime? 

A Orders did not come from the Imperial General Head¬ 
quarters in Tokyo to treat the prisoners as prisoners of 
war yet* Uhtil the time the orders do come from Imperial 
General Headquarters to treat them as prisoners of war, 
they are not prisoners of war. The orders came on the 
1st of August. 

Q Don't the terms of the Geneva Convention place on 
the successful commander the responsibility of treating 
all prisoners as prisoners of war, as soon as they are 
captured? 

MAJOR PRATT: Sir, by that do you mean the winning 
commander? 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: Yes. Victorious, in other words. 
MAJOR PRATT: May we have the question read? 
(Question read.) 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) I do not know. 

Q (By General Trudeau) Is that the same reason that 
General Wainright was denied the rights of prisoners of 
war for five weeks after his capture? 

A We did not make any differentiations between prison¬ 
ers, captives, and prisoners of war, but all men who be¬ 
came prisoners were to be treated with friendly spirit. 

Q Did you treat them on the same terms that you did 
when you were the commander of troops in North China? 






CAPTAIN CODER: 31r, if it please the Commission, I 
would like to protest that question on behalf of Defense. 
There has been no evidence about the treatment of prisoners 
in North China. We would like to place an objection to 
that. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: Well, we recognize also that China 
is a signatory to the Geneva Convention. I Just want to be 
sure he is applying the same standards. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The question may be answered. 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) I was not a commander in 
North China. 

Q (By General Trudeau) Did Colonel Ohta of the Kempei 
Tai continue to report to General Hayashi during your tenure 
as chief of staff? 

A No, he did not. Hayashi did not make any such report. 
Q That is not answering the question. The line on the 
organization chart shows that Colonel Ohta, in the Kempei 
Tai, reports in to the Director General of Military 
Administration, General Hayashi. Did that situation con¬ 
tinue during your tenure as chief of staff? That is all I 
am asking. 

A Ohta was reporting to Hayashi, but Hayashi never 
reported to me, not even once, on reports of Kempei Tai. 

Q You have testified that you wero in Mindanao in June, 
in Tokyo at the end of June, and in Singapore most of the 
month of July. Who was the chief of staff in your absence? 
General Hayashi? 

A I went to Mindanao in May. 

Q Well, you were gone a lot; who was the chief of staff 













when you were away from the Philippines? 

A It wa9 not Hayashi. It was Nakayama. 

Q Why did you have to go to Tokyo to secure a change in 
the commander of Camp O'Donnell, when General Kawane had 
picked the original one and decided to discharge him? 

INTERPRETER OGITA: May we have the question read? 
(Question read.) 

A That man was a reserve officer who was drafted into 
active duty. He was away from tho Army for a long time. 

He had no common sense, and after looking over his record 
we discovered that he did not handle matters well. He also 
did not know the English language and had no understanding 
of the prisoners, to treat the prisoners with friendly 
spirit. I told General Homma about this matter, so General 
Homma told me to go to Tokyo and pick a suitable man. 

Q (By General Trudeau) Who was Hideo Nishiharu? 

A He was a Judge Advocate — Chief of the Judge 
Advocate Section. 

Q Was he one of your principal subordinates, as in¬ 
dicated on the extreme left-hand block on your organiza¬ 
tion chart? 

A Yes. 

Q Was he not also tho legal adviser to General Hayashi? 

A In the Judge Advocate's Section there is the chiof, 

and then there are two or three officers in the section. 
Nishiharu left one of the officers from tho section in 
Manila and he went to Bataan with the other mon. Tho man 
who is adviser to Hayashi is the one who was left in Manila. 
Q He still was a member of Nishiharu's section, though, 
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was ho not? 

A Ygs. He was the head of the Judge Advocate's Section. 

Q If Nishiharu was your legal advisor, didn't he con¬ 

sider the death and oxocution of Chief Justice Santos of 
the Philippine Government sufficient reason to report to 
you that fact? 

INTERPRETER OGITA: May we have the question read? 
(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Ogita): If Nishiharu 
was whose adviser? 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: His adviser, on his staff. Or 
General Homma's, if you will; chiof of staff. 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita): At that time matters 
concerning the Filipino residents was not the responsibility 
of the Army commander; it was solely the responsibility of 
the Military Administration Section. That was the orders 
of the Supreme Southern Command. 

Q (By General Trudeau) Is that the same reason that 
he did not inform you as to the death and execution of the 
Chinese Consul General and the members of his staff? 

CAPTAIN CODER: If it please the Commission, I would 
like to point out at this time that this witness is not 
qualified to say what Nishiharu thought, or account for 
his actions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The question may be answered to the 
hest of his ability, 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) We did not roceive 
reports because of the samo reason. 

Q (By General Trudeau) Did you continue to retain 
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Nlshiharu as your legal adviser during your tenure of office? 
A Yes, he was head of the legal section all tho time. 

Q (By Oenoral Donovan) Did General Homma visit Camp 

0 1 Donnell? 

A He was planning on making tho trip, but I do not know 
whether he wont or not, because I went away on a trip. 

Q Did ho visit Cabanatuan, 1, 2, or 3? 

A I do not know. 

Q Baguio, John Hay Prisoner of War Camp? 

A I do not know. 

Q Bilibid? 

A I do not know. 

Q Any other prisoner of war camps? 

A I do not know. 

Q Santo Tomas? 

A I do not know that. 

Q Did you know, or had you heard that actually there wore 
hundreds of dead along the road on the Bataan march, on the 
route of the Bataan march? 

Ask him, did he know, or had he evor heard, that there 
were actually hundreds of dead along that route of march. 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) I never knew, and I never 
heard, and tho protest that came from the United States in 
19^-3 did not contain anything about that. I did not know 
anything about that matter. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Read that question and the answer, 
please. 

(Question and answer read.) 

Q (By General Donovan) In tho Japanese Army, is an Army 
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commander authorized to select his own chief of staff? 

A No, he has no right. 

Q How many days were troops marching on the route be¬ 
tween Marivelos and San Fernando, approximately? How many 
days, approximately, were troops marching along that routo, 
during April, after the surrender of Bataan? 

MAJOR PRATT: You moan American troops? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Yes; prisoners of war, 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) . I do not know how long 
they took. 

Q (By General Donovan) How many days was that road 
occupied by prisoners of war being evacuated? Approximate¬ 
ly how many days were prisoners of war being evacuated along 
that route? Eight, nine, ton, twelve? Just approximately. 

Whatever you can state. 

✓ 

A Prisoners came all scattered, up to Balanga; after 
that they were marched. I think it must have taken about 
four to six days. 

Q Was General Homma sick during that period of time? 
INTERPRETER OGITA: Did you say ' , sick' , ? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Sick; ill. 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) No, he was not sick. 

Q (By General Donovan) Where was his C. P.; where was 

his command post? 

A In Balanga. 

Q How far from the road? 

A Six to eight hundred meters from the road. 

Q Did he leave his command post during that period of 

time? 
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A In the headquarters it was very busy, so General Homma 
could not leave tho command post, 

Q If he had left, he would havo had to have gone on that 
road, is that correct? 

INTERPRETER OGITA: On the road? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That road of the march, 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) You mean if he leaves tho 
headquarters? 

Q (By General Donovan) That is right. 

A He did not leave the hoadquarters, because there was 
so much work. But if ho had, he could have gone to the road. 
Q (By General McNaught) When did tho last artillery 
fire fall on Corregidor? 

A About 11:30 p, m., the 6th of May. 

Q Did you testify that tho prisoners of war were 
evacuated after tho Bataan surrender, under the plan in¬ 
cluded in the field order for tho attack, in early April? 
INTERPRETER OGITA: May we havo the question road? 
(Question read.) 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Yes. 

Q (By General McNaught) Did you make any changes in 
that plan? 

A According to that plan, the Chief of tho Lino of 
Communications Section was to evacuate the prisoners to 
the rear. This plan was submitted to the Second Section. 

Q Wore there any changes in the plan as drawn in the 
order of attack, and as put in execution after the 10th of 
April? 

INTERPRETER OGITA: What was tho question? 
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(Question road,) 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Yes. 

Q (By General McNaught) What wore the changes? 

A The number of prisoners was much more than expectation. 

More effort had to be put into tho food situation and the 
quartering facilities to accommodate them. 

Q How much moro food was placed in each placo than had 
been planned for originally? How much moro food was placed 
at each of the feeding points than had been planned for 
originally? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There will be a ten-minute recoss. 
(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all mombers of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with members of Defense 
counsel. Prosecution is present and we are ready to proceed. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Was there a question pending? 
(Question read.) 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) I do not remember the 
amount. 

Q (By General McNaught) What new housing was provided? 

A At 0'Donnell? 

Q No; on the march. Ho said his plan for evacuation, 
the change in it, included moro food and now housing arrange¬ 
ments. What now housing did he provide? 

A On tho march itself, no new buildings wero built up, 
but it was increasing the bivouac area. 

Q What was done about providing moro wator? 

A Thero was not too much worry about the water situation, 












so that was loft up to the Line of Communications commander. 

Q (By General Gard) On May 6th did you have satisfactory 
communication with your artillery officer? 

A Yes. 

Q What unit provided the guards for the prisoners of war 
on the march to San Fernando? 

Does he understand what "unit 11 moans? A division, 
brigade. 

INTERPRETER OGITAi Yes, sir. 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) The Line of Communications 

Transport Unit. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Defenso? 

CAPTAIN CODER: Nothing further, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek? 

COLONEL MEEK: I have one question. 

RECROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Moek) During the operation in tho 
Philippines that you have testified to, what was tho 
Japanese soldier's ration? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Half of normal. 

Q What did it consist of by components? Rice, meat, 

and all the rest of it. 

A There was rice. There was no moat or fish. Some 
fruit which was acquired in the country, and some canned 
goods• 

Q What kind of canned goods? 

A Fish and meat which wore canned in Japan, very small. 

Q What was tho quantity of rice issued as a daily 

ration to the soldier? 
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A I do not romonbor the amount, but it was about one- 
half of — half of the wartime rations. 

Q Woll, what was the wartime ration? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What word is it? We will change tho 
word, if necessary. 

INTERPRETER OGITA: It is "six go's". That is a unit 
of measure in Japanese. 

"Six go's of rice." One go equals .18 litres. 

COLONEL MEEK: "Litres," is that? 

INTERPRETER OGITA: Yes. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Where do we stand now? Is that tho 
answer to the question? 

INTERPRETER OGITA: That is the answer to the question, 

sir. 

COLONEL MEEK: Will you read tho answer? 

(Record read.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything furthor? 

Q (By Colonel Meek) How do you know the prisoners got 
that some ration? 

A Because orders wore given to such effect. 
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Q Did tho prisoners of war got tho cannod fish and 
canned moat as well as tho rice in their ration? 

A Orders were given to give it to thorn, but actually 
how much was given I do not know, 

COLONEL MEEK: That is all. 

CAPTAIN CODER: Nothing further. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Tho witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

YOSHIO NAKAJBIA 

called as a witness on bohalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn through Interpreter Ogita, was oxaninod and 
testified through Major Pratt, Sergeant Baba and Sergeant 
Ogita as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Skeen) What is your nane? 

A (Through Interpreter Baba) Yoshio Nakajima, 

Q What is your present occupation? 

L Demobilization officer of tho first demobilization 
office. 

Q Wore you formerly a member of the Imperial Japanoso 
Army? 

A Yes. 

Q What was your highest rank? 

A Colonel. 

Q Were you under the command of General Honna? 

A Yes. 

Q When? 

A From about tho niddlo of November, 1941, and all 

during Gonoral Homme's stay horo I was tho staff member in 
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tho First Soction. 

Q What position did you hold in tho First Soction? 

A Until tho middle of March 1942, I was with tho 
intolligonce, and aftor that I was assigned to operations. 
Q Whon was tho 14th Army activated? 

A In tho middle of Novomber 1941. 

Q At the time of activation what wore tho principal 

units comprising tho 14th Army? 

A Tho 16th Division, the 48th Division and the 65th 
Brigade. There is one more, the 5th Air Group v/as also 
under tho command of Gonoral Honna, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You will have to speak a little 
louder so the pooplo in the back of the room can hoar you. 
Will you road the last answer back? 

(Answor road.) 

Q (By Major Skeen) At the tino of activation where 
wore thoso units located? 

A The 48th Division and the 5th Air Group were in 
Formosa; tho 16th Division and tho 65th Brigade in Japan* 

Q When did tho 16th Division and tho 65th Brigado 
actually arrive in the Philippine Islands? 

A Tho 16th Division on 24 Doconbor 1941. Tho 65th 
Brigade on 1 January 1942. 

Q Did either of these units over go to Formosa? 

A Tho 65th Brigade cano by way of Formosa and stopped, 
at Formosa and came over to tho Philippines. Tho 16th 
Division did not go to Formosa. 

Q Did tho 48th Division, tho 16th Division and tho 
65th Brigade remain continuously under the command of 
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General Honna during the campaign in the Philippines? 

A The 48th Division left about the middle of February 
1942 for the 16th Army. Tho 16th Division and the 65th 
Brigade remained under General Honma during his stay here. 
Q Wore any other units subsequently assigned to the 
14th Army? 

A I have not finished tho previous answer. Tho 
5th Air Group wont to tho Southern Army in the early part 
of January 1942. 

Q Were any other units subsequently assigned to tho 
14th Army? 

A Tho 4th Division, tho Nagano Detachment, tho Kawa- 
mura Detachment and the Kawaguchi Dotachmont cane undor 
the 14th Army. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What wa3 the last thing? 
INTERPRETER BABA: "Came undor tho 14th Army.” 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Would you ploaso talk into this 
nicrophono? 

Q (By Major Skeen) When were these units assigned 
and whore did they cone from? 

A (Through Interpreter Baba) The 4th Division and 
the Nagano Dotachmont cano from China in tho latter port 
of February 1942. Tho Kawanura Detachment from Malay in 
the early part of April 1942, and tho Kawaguchi Detach- 
mont cano from Borneo in the lattor part of March 1942. 

Q Will you state the approximate strength of a 
detachment? 

A Tho strength of the Nagano Dotachmont about 4000, 
the Kawaguchi Dotachmont and Kawanura Detachment wore also 



about the sane number. 

Q Did the Kawaguchi and Kawamura Detachnonts ever 
land in Luzon? 

A They landod at Lingayon. 

Q Did they actually land at Lingayon? 

A No, they did not land. 

Q Where did they go? 

A They wont in the Visayan-Mindanao area. 

Q How long did theso units which you have just named 

remain undor the 14th Army? 

A The Kawaguchi and Kawamura Detachments v/oro trans¬ 
ferred to another army in the middle of June. They were 
undor the command of General Honna up to that time. 

Q How long was tho 4th Division assigned to the 14th 
Army? 

A Tho 4th Division was also undor tho command of Gonoral 
Honna until about the niddlo of June. 

Q V/as there an Ikuta Detachment in the 14th Army? 

A Yes. 

Q When was that assigned to the 14th Army? 

A The Ikuta Detachment arrived at Lingayon in April 
of 1942 and shortly after came under tho command of General 
Honna. 

Q Now, I will show you Defense Exhibit C, and will 
you state to the Commission what that is? 

A Yos, I can. 

Q Will you state what it is? 

A (Through Major Pratt) This is a chart of tho troop 
strength and tho period of operation of tho principal units 










of tho 14th Arny and tholr component units. I made this 
chart. 

MAJOR SKEEN: I will offer into ovidonce this chart, 
along with the English translation, which has been chocked 
by the interpreter for accuracy. It has been narked as 
Exhibit C. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Whero is Exhibit B? 

MAJOR SKEEN: May the record show that this chart 
is now Exhibit B instead of Exhibit C. Exhibit B was 
narked, but then it was not offered. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. 

COLONEL MEEK: I have no objection to it, but I do 
want to coll the Commission's attention to tho fact that 
the witness has testified to dates of arrival and dates of 
departure that do not check with this chart. For example, 
the arrival of those detachments and their departures from 
here, ho has thorn departing in Juno, and this chart shows 
them departing in May. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We can take that up later on. You 
can take that up whon you get an opportunity to cross 
examine this witness. 

We will accept the chart for the moment. 

COLONEL MEEK: I wont to call the Commission's atten¬ 
tion to that. It hasn't been properly identified. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Do you want to talk about that now? 

MAJOR SKEEN: If I nay, I would like to question 
the witnoss further on the chart for a moment and straigh¬ 
ten out these dates. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Do that. The chart is accopted 
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into evidence. 

(A chart was narkod Defense 
Exhibit B for identification 
and was received in evidence.) 

Q (By Major Skeen) Now, you have Just testified as to 

the dates of arrival and departure of various units within 

the 14th Army. This chart shows dates of arrival and 

departure which are in some cases different from those you 

mentioned. Will you oxplaln to the Comission why that is? 

A (Through Interpreter Baba) I do not think that I 

havo made a mistake in the arrival dates of the different 

detachments. 

Q Did you use any notes when you wore proparing this 
chart? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Is there a big difference there? 
MAJOR SKEEN: No, there is not, 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Baba) I made 
this chart from notes which I made from memory at the time, 

Q (By Major Skcon) Aro thoso datos shown on the 
chart accurate, to the bost of your ability and knowlodgo? 

A Yes. 

Q When wore orders first received for the invasion of 

the Philippines? 

A 20 November 1941, 

Q At this tine were any noasuros token by General 

Honma to seo that the troops woro instructed in the proper 
treatment of civilians and prisoners of war? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Wo will toko a ton minuto rocess 
at this tine, 

(Short recess.) 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: The Connission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all nenbors of tho Connission 
aro present. The Accused is present with Defense 
counsel. Tho Prosecution is present, and wo are ready to 
proceed. 

MAJOR SKEEN: I believe we have an answer pending. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you read the question, please? 
(Question road.) 

THE WITNESS: (Through Major Pratt) Before the 
beginning of the operation, the array connander gave in¬ 
structions to the units under his command concerning the 
handling of war prisoners. 

Q (By Major Skeen) Will you describe tho naturo of 
those instructions? 

A (Through Major Pratt) The prisoners of war, either 
American or English, who cane into our hands were to be 
treated proporly. Civilians who wore attached, their cus¬ 
toms and religions were to be respected. Incendiarism, 
violence and rape were forbidden, and the towns and villages 
were absolutely not to be destroyed. 

MAJOR PRATT: May I correct that by saying: "As 
far as possiblo, would not bo dostroyod." 

Q (By Major Skeen) What was tho date of the initial 
landings on Luzon? 

A (Through Major Pratt) The 10th of Deconbor, 194-1. 

Q Were landings raade at this tine on other islands of 

the Philippines? 

A Two days later, on tho 12th, a unit landed at 
Legaspi. 
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Q Whore is Legaspi? 

A It is on tho southern edge of the southorn pirt of 
Luzon, 

Q Were any troops landed on Loyto? 

A No, they did not land on Leyte, 

Q When wero tho first Japanese troops ordored to Loyto? 

A Tho first tino they landed on Loyto was tho 25th 

of May, 1942, 

Q How do you know that? 

A Aftor tho fall of Corregidor I, together with a staff 
officer of Brigadier Gonoral Sharp — I was connected with 
tho surrender of the Philippino-Anorican units on Visayan. 
The Japanese units landed on Sonar and Leyte on tho 25th 
of May for the first tino. Before then, since the troop 
strongth of tho 14th Arny was vory snail wo could not send 
forces to land there. The Japaneso forces definitely did 
not land thero before that tino, 

Q Did you order these units which first landod there? 

A I did not order then. 

Q Who ordored those troops to Leyte? 

A Tho connanding officor of the Nagano Detachment 
ordored this landing. 

Q When did you land on Luzon and where? 

A On tho 10th of Docenbor, 1941, I landed at Vigan on 
the northern part of Luzon. 

Q Was that with the advanced echelon of the arny head¬ 
quarters? 

A Tho arny hoadquartors was in Formosa. I alone landed 
with tho units at Vigan. 

Q When did General Honna land? 

A General Honna landod on tho 23rd of December of 1941. 










Q From the time of the initial landing until the occu¬ 
pation of Manila did the Japanese suffer many casualties? 

A From the time of the landing until the occupation of 
Manila the Japanese forces suffered 4,500 casualties. That 
Includes sick. 

Q What was the total number of Japanese troops at the 
start of the Philippine campaign? 

A Approximately 65,000. 

Q After the occupation of Manila did the Army use Nichols 
Field as an air base? 

MAJOR PRATT: May we have the question read? 

(Question read.) 

A (Through Major Pratt) No, they did not. 

Q (By Major Skeen) Were there any Army Installations 
at Nichols Field? 

A No. 

Q After the occupation of Manila how long was it before 
the first assault on Bataan was commenced? 

A Approximately one week. 

Q Do you recall the date on which the assault commenced? 

A The 9th of January, 1942. 

Q When did you first hear that Manila had been declared 
an open city? 

A On the night of the 28th of December, 1941, we heard, 
as intelligence from Imperial General Headquarters, this 
fact. 

Q What time of day was this message received? 

A We heard it fairly late in the evening of the 28th. 

Q Can you state the substance of this message? 










A The telegram from Imperial General Headquarters was 
to the effect that the San Francisco broadcast had stated 
that Manila was an open city, 

Q Where were you at this time? 

A At Binalonan, I was in the Army Headquarters at 
Binalonan. 

Q Did you, yourself, receive this message? 

A Yes, I received the telegram. 

Q What did you do when you received this message? 

A I immediately informed the chief of the First Section, 
the chief of staff, and General Homma. After I made the 
report, I contacted the 5th Air Group and the 48th Division, 
to have them ascertain whether or not it was correct. And 
then we contacted the Filipinos, in order to determine 
whether or not it was true. 

Q Was any other word ever received on this subject? 

A Nothing. 

Q When were you first positive that Manila was an open 

city? 

A The afternoon of the 2nd of January, 1942. The first 
time that I learned it was true was on the 2nd of January, 
1942, in the afternoon, I came to Manila and I saw the 
big banner on City Hall, and notices on the buildings 
saying "Open City." I don't know very much English, but I 
learned later that this is what they said. 

Q Did the plan of operations of the Army Air Force ever 
include bombing missions on the City of Manila? 

A Since the destruction of the American-Filipino Air 

Force was one of the missions of the 5th Air Group, there 
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was a possibility that the air fields in the Manila vicinity 
were bombed. 

Q What was the general physical condition of Japanese 
troops at the time of the first assault on Bataan? 

A Do you mean their health before the opening of the 
first attack on Bataan? 

Q That is correct. 

A Before the first operations against Bataan, the con¬ 
dition of the health of the troops was not bad. 

Q What was the total effective strength of the Japanese 
troops at this time? 

A The strength of the forces opposing Bataan at the 
time of the first attack against Bataan was approximately 
10 , 000 . 

Q How long did this first attack on Bataan last? 

A Approximately one month. 

Q Were more then the initial 10,000 troops subsequently 
employed in this attack? 

A After the opening of the campaign, the troop strength 
gradually increased. 

Q How many additional troops were employed in this 
first attack? 

A Approximately 10,000 troops were gradually entered 

into the fight. 

Q Does that make a total of 20,000 troops employed? 

A Yes. 

Q What were the casualties from disease and battle 

sustained by Japanose in this attack? 

A As I remember it there were approximately 7,000 







killed and wounded, and approximately 10,000 sick in the 
combat units. Thus, the effective strength was los than 
3,000 — was about 3>000. 

Q Why did this attack — strike that. 

Why w«s this attack halted? 

A The :first reason is that the Japanese troops had made 
insufficient preparations for attacks against the well- 
prepared positions of the American-Filipino forces on the 
Bataan peninsula. The second thing was that tho troop 
strength of the Japanese forces had been gradually committed, 
or dissipated, in the fight. The third thing was that the 
amount of artillery that the American forces had was extreme¬ 
ly large. The fourth thing was that the training for tho 
conditions and methods in jungle warfare were insufficient. 


nd the last and important reason was that the troop strength 


illnesses. 


Q You mean diarrhea, or dysentery? 

A I don't know whether it was diarrhea or dysentery. 

What was tho Japanese estimate as to the number of 
American and Filipino troops ln Bata(m >t ^ ^ 

a I estimated the strength of the Filiplno-American 
forces on Bataan Peninsula as between forty and fifty 
thousand. 


Q 

A 


Where was General Momma's Headquarters at this time, 
At San Fernando. 


When was the next assault on Bataan started? 
A On tho 3rd of April, 1942 . 

Q Why was it not started before 


that date? 


A Time was taken out from the arrival of reinforcements 
to the time when they were brought to Bataan Peninsvla, and 
wo needed time to get replacements from Japan for the 
casualties in the 65th Brigado and the l6th Division- 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission will reconvene at 
8:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 1620 hours, 29 January 19*6, the trial 
was adjourned until O 83 O hours, 30 January 19*6.) 
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PROCEEDINGS 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with members of Defense 
counsel. The Prosecution is present and we are ready to 
proceed. 

YOSHIO NAKAJIMA 

a witness on behalf of the Defense, on the stand at the 
time of adjournment, having been previously duly sworn, 
resumed the stand and testified further as follows through 
Interpreters Major Pratt, Lieutenant Onodera, and Staff 
Sergeant Ogita: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION (resumed) 

MAJOR SKEEN: Will you read the last two or three 
questions, please? 

(Record read.) 

Q (By Major Skeen) When did these reinforcements 
arrive after the halt of the first offensive on Bataan? 

A (Through Major Pratt) The 4th Division and the Nagano 
Detachment arrived at Lingayen from the latter part of 
February on. The Ikuta Detachment arrived at Lingayen in 
the first part of April. 

Q What was the total strength after arrival of these 
reinforcements and replacements? 

A The total troop strength on Bataan was approximately 
54,000. 

Q What were the approximate losses incurred in the 


second assault on Bataan? 
A Approximately 4,000, 
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Q Whon did you first hear that the American troops on 
Bataan wore going to surrender? 

A On tho 9th of April, 1942. 

Q About what time of the day? 

A I learned that about 9:30 on the morning of April 9th, 
that the parlemontaire for the American forces cane to tho 
Nagano Detachment. 

Q What did you do? 

A I immediately inforned the First Department and the 
chief of staff and the commanding officer, I also sent down 
to each unit tho fact that we thought that the American and 
Filipino forces on Bataan were going to surrender, but we 
were not sure, as on intelligence report. 

Q V/hat was the tactical situation at this tine? 

A On the 3rd of April we attacked tho U. S. positions 
on Bataan, and on the 7th we broke through their second line 
of defense. However, there was still the possibility that 
under cover, or under the support of the guns of Corregidor 
the Filipino-Anerican forces could counter-attack. 

However, by the night of tho 8th it became apparent 
that gradually the chances to counter-attack were dis¬ 
appearing and there was confusion and disorder in the 
Anerican-Filipino forces in tho vicinity of Cabcaben and 
Little Baguio, 

Based upon tho above information on the morning of 
tho 9th we doployod our troops on the western sector of 
Bataan, After putting into effect this order, the report 
cane from the Nagano Detachment, ns I statod before, 

Q Was any staff nonbor sent to the headquarters of the 
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Nagano Detachment? 

A Yes. Upon report from the Nagano Detachment that con¬ 
tact had been made, Staff Officer Nakayama was sent to the 
Nagano Detachment to effect negotiations with the Filipino- 
American forces. 

Q When did Nakayama return and what did he report? 

A I believe that Nakayama returned at 1;00 p. m. on the 
9th; 1:00 or 2:00 p. m. on the 9th. He reported at first 
that the total surrender of the Filipino-American forces in 
the Philippines was not effected. However, the American 
commanders on Bataan would surrender to the Japanese command¬ 
ing officers in the particular vicinity. 

Q Was there any formal document of surrender? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Ask him to answer that yes or no, 
will you, please? 

A (Through Major Pratt) No. 

Q (By Major Skeen) Was any effective time of surrender 
set? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: See if you can do that whenever 
possible — keep them to yes and no answers. 

A (Through Major Pratt) Nothing was definitely fixed. 

Q (By Major Skeen) Were orders concerning prisoners 

of war issued at the time of Nakayama's return to headquart¬ 
ers? 

A Yes, there were. 

Q Had you previously seen this plan for the handling of 
prisoners of war? 

A Yes, I had. 

Q Can you state in general terms what the plan was, and 


_) 
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also when you saw it? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Before you answer that question — 

Do you expect hin to testify that it was any different 
than what he got from the chief of staff? 

MAJOR SKEEN: No, I do not, sir, but I do not think 
that it is sufficient to rest the proof of this plan on the 
testimony of one witness. Many of them will testify to the 
same point. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: How about rephrasing the question 
and ask him if it was the same plan that the chief of staff 
approved. We don’t want all the general provisions of it. 

MAJOR SKEEN: I don’t mind asking that question, but 
I do not know whether the witness is qualified to answer 
that. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Well, he is on the stand and you 
can ask him. 

MAJOR SKEEN: I will have to find out if he was in a 
position to know. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The point I an trying to bring out 
is that we do not have to go through all of this again. 

Q (By Major Skeen) Do you know whether this plan v/as 
the sane as that which had been approved by the chief of 
staff? 

A (Through Major Pratt) Yes. 

Q How do you know it was the same plan? 

A Because at the time that this plan, the plan for the 
second attack on Bataan, was formulated, General Honna's 
approval was requested on this plan. 

Q What was the number of prisoners contemplated by this 
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plan? 

A Under this plan the estimated number of prisoners was 
40,000. 

Q When did you find out the correct figure as to the 
number of prisoners, and from whom did you find it out? 

A On the afternoon of the 9th, after General King came 
to the headquarters at Balanga, I learned that the number 
of prisoners would be around 70,000. 

Q Did you see any of the American and Filipino prisoners 
at any time after the surrender? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q Will you state where you saw them, how many, and what 

was their apparent physical condition? 

A On the morning of the 10th I actually saw the 
prisoners between Balanga and Cabcaben marching towards 
Balanga. I was unable to estimate the number of prisoners, 
but they were continuously marching towards Balanga in 
groups. Their condition appeared to bo one of exhaustion. 

Q Were they under Japanese guards? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute. We must have had 
testimony from 20 or 30 people that those prisoners were 
under guard all along that route. 

MAJOR SKEEN: Very true, sir, but they were all 
Prosecution, and I feel the Defense is entitled to show 
these things with their own witnesses. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Did the chief of staff testify 
they were under guard? 

MAJOR SKEEN: That is so, sir. But again I would 
like to state wo don’t want to depond on the testimony of 
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a single witness, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Well, wo will have to decide some 
of these things up on the Commission. 

But go ahead and answer that question. 

Ask him to answer the question, will you, whether 
they were under guard. 

Is that the question? 

THE REPORTER: Yes, sir. 

A (Through Major Pratt) Some groups had one or two 
guards, and some groups there wore none at all. But all 
in all there were very few. 

Q (By Major Skeen) Did you observe the concentration 
area for prisoners at Bolanga? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q Will you describe it? 

A On the 14th I saw the assembly point for prisoners 
at Balanga one or two times from my automobile. The 
situation there was that some of the people were resting 
in the shade, some were, receiving Japanese Army rations, 
and some were swimming in the river near the concentration 
area. 

Q Do you know whether General Horama ever personally 
saw any of the prisoners in this concentration area? 

A I don’t know. 

Q Was this area visible from General Homme*s headquart¬ 
ers? 

A You couldn't see it from the headquarters. 

Q Do you know whether General Homraa ever rode along 
the route of march while the prisoners v/ere being moved to 
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San Fernando? 


r> ^ 


A On one day, between the 22nd and the 24th of April, 
he went from Balanga through San Fernando to Clark Field. 

Q On your trips to Cabcaben after the surrender, did 
you see any American and Filipino transportation and, if 
so, how much? 

A Approximately 1,000 meters to the west — in the area 
from Orion to west of Cabcaben, approximately 1,000 meters, 

I saw 50 American trucks, but they were all out of com¬ 
mission. 

Q Is that all the transportation you saw? 

A On the 17th of April, when I went to Sisinan Bay, 
which is east of Mariveles in the vicinity of Little Baguio, 
I saw 20 other trucks, but these also were broken down. 

Q After the surrender of General King, when were plans 
made for assault on Corregidor? 

A It was planned with the approval of the commanding 
general to attack on the 27th. 

Q Generally, what did those plans include as to 
artillery fire? 

A It was decided that the Army artillery would fire for 
three days before the beginning of the landing — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is another case: I think we 
could assume that any attack that was made, the plans in¬ 
cluded artillery fire, and that artillery is going to be 
just what they put in there. 

MAJOR SKEEN: The times on which the artillery was 
fired is important on the specification — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The question was, "V/hat wcro the 
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plans for artillery fire?" 

MAJOR SKEEN: That is correct, sir, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Would you please ask him what times 
were involved? 

Q (By Major Skeen) V/as there any artillery fire planned 
for the night of the 5th of May? 

A Yes, there was. 

Q When was that to be placed on the island? 

MAJOR PRATT: Do you mean at what time? 

Q (By Major Skeen) At what time was that fire to be 
laid down, and at what place? 

A (Through Major Pratt) It was to be fired on the night 
of the 5th, between 10:30 and 11:00 o’clock, in the area 
designated for the landing of the 4th Division landing teams, 
in order to support their landing. 

Q Was there any fire planned for the night of the 6th 
of May? 

A On the night of the 6th it was also planned to carry 
out artillery fire. 

Q Did the 4th Division actually land on Corregidor on' 
the 5th of May? 

A Yes, they did. 

Q Was this initial landing successful? 

A It was successful. 

Q Approximately what wore the losses? 

A The units that landed on the night of the 5th 
suffered approximately one-third casualties. 

Q Did any staff officer of the Army Headquarters 
accompany the troops on the initial landing? 







A Yes; Staff Officer Nakayama was dispatched, 
y Do you know why he was sent? 

A First, he was to aid in the landing operation; and 
second, in the event that the United States parlementaire 
should cone, he could negotiate with him, 

Q Do you know whether he was authorized to accept the 
surrender of all American forces from General Wainwright? 
A He did not, 

Q What were his instructions in this case? Should the 
surrender of all American forces be tendered, what were 
Nakayama's instructions? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There will be a ten-ninute recess. 
(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with members of 
Defense counsel. Prosecution is present and we are ready 
to proceed. 

MAJOR SKEEN: May I have the question read? 

(Quostion read.) 

A (Through Major Pratt) In the event of a total 
surrender of the American forces, it was the intention 
of the Army comnander that he personally see the Supreme 
Commander of the American forces. 

Q (By Major Skeen) When did you first hear the white 
flag had been raised on Corregidor? 

A I learned of it about 12:30 noon of the 6th of May, 
through the report which came through telephone — which 
came by telephone from the Army Artillery Headquarters. 


A Yes 5 Staff Officer Nakayama was dispatched, 
y Do you know why he was sent? 

A First, he was to aid in the landing operation; and 
second, in the event that the United States parlementaire 
should come, he could negotiate with him. 

Q Do you know whether he was authorized to accept the 
surrender of all American forces from General Wainwright? 
A He did not. 

Q What were his instructions in this case? Should the 
surrender of all American forces be tendered, what were 
Nakayama's instructions? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There will be a ten-ninute recess. 
(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with members of 
Defense counsel. Prosecution is present and we are ready 
to proceed. 

MAJOR SKEEN: May I have the question read? 

(Quostion read.) 

A (Through Major Pratt) In the event of a total 
surrender of the American forces, it was the intention 
of the Army comnander that he personally see the Supreme 
Commander of the American forces. 

Q (By Major Skeen) When did you first hear the white 
flag had been raised on Corregidor? 

A I learned of it about 12:30 noon of the 6 th of May, 
through the report which came through telephone — which 
came by telephone from tho Army Artillery Headquarters. 


A Yes; Staff Officer Nakayana was dispatched. 

Q Do you know why he was sent? 

A First, he was to aid in the landing operation; and 
second, in the event that the United States parlomentaire 
should cone, he could negotiate with him, 

Q Do you know whether he was authorized to accept the 
surrender of all American forces from General Wainwright? 
A He did not. 

Q What were his instructions in this case? Should the 
surrender of all American forces be tendered, what were 
Nakayama's instructions? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There will be a ten-ninute recess. 
(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with members of 
Defense counsel. Prosecution is present and we are ready 
to proceed. 

MAJOR SKEEN: May I have the question read? 

(Question read.) 

A (Through Major Pratt) In the event of a total 
surrender of the American forces, it was the intention 
of the Army commander that he personally see the Supreme 
Commander of the American forces. 

Q (By Major Skeen) V/hen did you first hear the white 
flag had been raised on Corregidor? 

A I learned of it about 12:30 noon of the 6th of May, 
through the report which cane through telephone — which 
came by telephone from tho Army Artillery Headquarters. 
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Q What did you do when you received this report? 

A I immediately reported this to the chief of staff and 
tho commanding general. I received an ordor from the com¬ 
manding general to immediately transmit the message to tho 
Army Artillery and to the aircraft units to cease firing 
until further ordor. I immediately dispatched this order 
to the Army Artillery Headquarters. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute. 

He has answered tho quostion, hasn't ho? 

MAJOR SKEEN: He has something further to say. It 
nay be additional information. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right, lot him go. 

A (Continuing) To the Army Air units I transmitted 
thir order through the combined usage of telephone and 
telegram, and to the senior staff officer, 

Q (By Major Skeen) When did you first hear that General 
Wainwright wanted to discuss surrender terms? 

A I remember it as being at 3:30 p.n. of the 6th of 
May. 

Q Did you, yoursolf, receive this message? 

A Yes, I received it diroctly. 

Q Who was it from and exactly what was the contents? 

A Telegram addressed to the chief of staff and Staff 
Officer being Nakayama. Tho contonts of the telegram was 
that “Staff Officer Nakayama will take Genoral Wainwright to 
Cabcaben at six o'clock Japan tine,” which I think is five 
o'clock Philippine time, and “to prepare tho mooting with 
General Houma." 

Q What did you do upon receiving this mossnge? 
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A I immediately reported it to the chief of staff and 
the commanding general. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: If he did anything unusual we would 
like to know it, but that is ordinary procedure. 

MAJOR SKEEN: The question is whether the ordinary 
procedures were taken. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Ask him if he took ordinary proce¬ 
dures, and if he did anything different we want to know it. 

MAJOR SKEEN: May he complete this answer? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Yes, 

I would like to, before you answer that, amplify that 
we know that the meeting was held, the approximate time, 
and there is to bo no question that the meeting was not 
held, and the fact that he made arrangements for the meeting 
was beside the point. We know the meeting was held. There 
is no need in going through that. 

All right, answer the question, 

A (Continuing) The commanding general told me he would 
meet General Wainwright, so I immediately sent this answer 
to Staff Officer Nakayana by telegram; then at the same 
tine I loft for Cabcaben to prepare for the conference, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You see what I mean? We know they 
had the meeting. 

Q (By Major Skeen) Tell as accurately as you can what 
took place at the meeting. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. 

A I think it was about 5*20 or :30, General Wainwright, 
accompanied by Colonel Nakayama, came to Cabcaben, and 
thore I had dispatchod automobiles to the dock at Cabcaben 
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to receive General Wainwright, and General Wainwright came to 
the conference place that I arranged at that tine, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We have him up to the port. Will 
you ask definite questions, please? We don't care whether 
he came by autonobile, or whether he walked. 

Q (By Major Skeen) What took place at this meeting? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Tell him we want to find out what 
happened at the meeting, 

A At five o'clock the commanding general arrived. The 
commanding general and General Wainwright were sitting 
across from each other when the conference began. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Ask him what happened at the meeting, 
will you? We don't care how they were seated. 

THE WITNESS (through Major Pratt): General Honna 
asked General Wainwright, "Are you the Supreme Commander of 
all the American and Filipino forces in the Philippines?" 

General Wainwright answered, "No." 

General Honma asked General Wainwright, "As a succes¬ 
sor to General MacArthur are you not the Supremo Commander 
of all the Philippine forces in the Philippines?" 

General Wainwright answered, "Although I succeeded 
General MacArthur part of the command was delegated to 
General Sharp." 

General Honma asked, "When did this happen?" 

General Wainwright answered, "About a week ago." 

General Honma asked General Wainwright, "Can you got 
back that command authority from General Sharp?" 

General Wainwright answered, "There is no means of 
communicating with General Sharp." 
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General Homna then said, "If that is the case, how 
about sending one of your staff members to General Sharp on 
the plane?" 

General V/ainwright answered, "Because I have no command 
over the Visayan-Mindanao Sector, I cannot do that." 

"If this surrender is not the total surrender of all 
the American and Filipino forces in the Philippines, there 
is no necessity of continuing the discussion," said General 
Honna. General Homna further said, "The surrender of the 
Manila fortress forces can be effected by surrendering to 
the commanding officer of the landing forces there." 

That is the essence of the conference. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you read that answer back, the 
last part? 

(Record read.) 

Q (By Major Skeen) Were you present at this conference? 

A Yes, I was present. 

Q Did General Wainwright say that the American troops had 
laid down their arms at noon on the 6th of May? 

A No, he did not. 

Q V/hat time did the meeting end? 

A About six o'clock. 

Q At the conclusion of the meeting what was the situation 
of the Japanese troops on Corregidor? 

A As I stated before, the part of the 4th Division 
which landed on the night of the 5th suffered one-third 
casualties. If General Wainwright were to return to 
Corregidor and launch a counter-attack with his fortress 
forces the fate of the Japanese landing forces would be in 


a precarious position. The strength of the Japanese forces 
at the tine was about 2,000. 

Q What was General Honna's decision as a result of this 
situation? 

A General Honma went to the command post at Limay and 
decided that the main strength 4th Division would launch 
landing operations as scheduled, and he issued the order to 
resume the attack as per the command. It was 1900 hours. 

Q When did you next hear that the Americans were going 
to surrender? 

A I think it was six or seven o'clock on the morning 
of the 7th. 

Q When did General Honma move his headquarters to 

Manila? 

A 9th of May. 

Q Do you know whether the Director of Military 
Administration had authority to issue orders to the 
Military Police? 

A Yes, I know. In the Army order of January, 1942, 
the Military Administration Section was delegated the 
authority to issue orders to the Army Military Police Unit, 
in so far as policing and maintenance of peace and 
order were concerned. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I want to got that answer read 
back — the question and answer read back. 

(Question and answer read.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. 

Q (By Major Skeen) Do you know whether this order was 
ever revoked? 






A It was not revoked. 

Q Can a commanding general in the Japaneso Army re¬ 
lieve any of his staff officers or senior unit commanders 
without authority from higher headquarters? 

A No, he does not have that authority. The appointment 
and assignment of the officers were supervised by the Army 
Administrator. Therefore, if the commanding general of the 
Army desires to change these officers these matters had to 
be reported to the Tokyo Headquarters through the Southern 
Army Headquarters. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We don’t care anything about a 
history of this. The answer to the question was "No," and 
he told generally why. It is all right with me, as far as 
the Commission is concerned, he couldn't do it. 

MAJOR SKEEN: The answer -- he is explaining it, and 
now I would like to have the explanation. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We don't care for any more of it. 

We have enough of it right now. Will you ask the next 
question? 










Q (By Major Skeen) Do you know a Lieutenant Colonel 
Matsunobu Tsuji? 

A It is Tsuji, Masanobu. 

Q Who was he? 

A At the time of the second Bataan operation he was 

the staff member, a staff member of the Imperial Head¬ 
quarters . 

Q Was he ever in the Philippines? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute, please. Will you 
admit, Colonel Meek, that he was in the Philippines? 
COLONEL MEEK: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will agree that he was in the 
Philippines. 

Q (By Major Skeen) Will you state when he was here 
and what places he visited? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) He was a Lieutenant 
Colonel then. He came to the army headquarters at Orani 
about the 1st of April, 1942, and he was there until 
about the 6th, all during the second Bataan attack, and 
he was at Bataan — I heard that he was returning to 
Tokyo through Formosa on the 7th. However, on the after¬ 
noon of the 10th of April he again came to the army 
headquarters at Balanga and he was there until evening, 
and later went out to the front lines. After that he 
seemed to have returned. I don't know exactly when he 
went back to Tokyo, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Before you ask the next question 
on Tsuji, the chief of staff to the best of my knowledge 
has testified that this Tsuji was on the Imperial General 
Staff, He visited the various general hoadquarters• The 










ohief of staff and Homma agreed with this Tsuji as to 
the treatment. I wish you would get together with 
Colonel Meek and find out where we are going with Colonel 
Tsuji, if it is different than what the ohief of 
staff testified to. Let’s see if we cannot get from this 
witness just what we want to know about Colonel Tsuji. 

Wo will take a short reoess at this tine, and you oan 
get together on that. 

(Short recess.) 

(GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all nenbers of the commission are 
present. The Accused is present, with Defense counsel. 

The Prosecution is present, and we are ready to proceed. 

MAJOR SKEEN: If the Commission please, I would like 
to hav6 the reporter read the remarks of the Commission 
just prior to the recess. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right, will the reporter read 
that last remark. 

(Record read.) 

MAJOR SKEEN: If that statement is the impression 
of the Commission, I would like to request that we be 
allowed to recall our first witness, because his testi¬ 
mony was not to the effect that General Homme and General 
Wachi agreed with Tsuji. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Well, I meant did not agreo with 
Tsuji. He did not agree with Tsuji os to the typo of 
treatment that should be given; they did not agree. 

Is there any objection by any member of the commis¬ 
sion on that? 
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(There was no objection by any member of the Com¬ 
mission.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I intended to say "did not." If 
I said "did" it is incorrect. The whole point that I 
v/anted to make there, what I wanted to do with this par¬ 
ticular witness, is to get down to tho meat of this testi¬ 
mony as quickly as we can. 

MAJOR SKEEN: We were not going to question this wit¬ 
ness along that line. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I just want to let you know v/hat 
the Commission’s idea is as to v/hat the chief of staff 
testified to as to what Colonel Tsuji said. Wo know he 
testified that General Homma and no member of his staff 
agreed with Tsuji’s ideas. 

Proceed, 

Q (By Major Skeen) After landing in the Philippines 
were instructions issued concerning discipline of Japanese 
troops with regard to civilians? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Yes, it was issued. 

Q What section of the staff issued such instructions? 

A The First Section. 

Q Is that the operations section? 

A Yes. 

Q Were such instructions issued frequently? 

A Issued frequently, yes, especially after the landing 

of the Japanese troops. As the Japanese troops came in 
contact more and more with the Filipino residents, in¬ 
stances such as slapping of Filipinos and taking things 
without permission increased. Various unit commanders woro 







instructed to supervise the troops strictly on this matter, 

Q Do you know whether any officers were ever disciplin¬ 
ed by the commander-in-chiof? 

A Yes, 

MAJOR SKEEN: You may cross examine, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Was that last question in connection 
with the question that preceded it? 

MAJOR SKEEN: Yes, that question was in connection 
with it. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Meek) The orders for the invasion of 
the Philippines that you received on 20 November 194-1, 
who signed those orders? 

A It was the order of the Supreme Southern Command. 

Q What was the invasion date of those orders? 

A In that order the date for the invasion was not 

indicated; separate orders were given. 

Q What were the separate orders? 

A The date for the invasion was determined the 8th 
of December, 

Q What was the date of that last order? 

A I do not remember the exact date, but I remember it 

as being somewhere close to the last day of November, 

Q When did you leave Formosa — strike that. When 
did the first invasion troops leave Formosa to invade the 
Philippine Islands? 

A Zero hundred on the 8th, 

Q The 8th of what? 














A December, 1941. 

Q Is that the day they left Formosa or is that the 
day they landed in the Philippines? 

A The day they left Formosa. 

Q How long did it take the movement of the troops from 
Formosa to the landing on the Philippines? 

A Since they landed on northern Luzon around dawn of 
the 10th, it took them over two days and two nights. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Isn’t all that on this Defense 
exhibit? 

COLONEL MEEK: Yes, but that exhibit, if the Court 
please, the dates he testified to do not correspond to 
any date on the exhibit. I called that to the Commission's 
attention yesterday. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: He testified yesterday the initial 
landings on Luzon were the 10th of December. 

COLONEL MEEK: He did not give an hour for that, 
but now it is dawn of the 10th. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. The same remarks 
apply to the Prosecution as v/ell as the Defense, in con¬ 
nection with the testimony that has already been given by 
the witness. 

COLONEL MEEK: What is that, sir? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The same remarks apply in connec¬ 
tion with the witness on those items that we have had a 
lot of testimony on, unless you have some particular 
roason for it. 

COLONEL MEEK: That is my intention, sir. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Does the Japanoso Army have any 
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printed regulations covering the treatment of prisoners 
of war? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Yes. 

Q Was there anything in General Homma's instructions 
to his array on the invasion of the Philippines different 
than are in those printed regulations concerning the care 
and treatment of prisoners of war? 

A The arny in Formosa had regulations based upon in¬ 
structions from the central authorities. 

Q Were they any different than the instructions issued 
by Homma? 

A No. 

Q You say in your testimony that Nichols Field was 
not used by the army. Did the army have prisoners of war 
working on Nichols Field? 

A I did not know about that thing. 

Q You would know if prisoners of war were employed 
on Nichols Field? 

A I do not know. 

Q You never heard of a prisoner of war camp over at 
Pasay School? 

A I do not know. 

Q When you speak of receiving telegrams, do you refer 
to radio communication or wire communication? 

A Wireless telegram. 

Q Then the telegram that you got on or about 28 
December, announcing that Manila was an open city, was a 
wireless message? 

A I think it was a wireless telegram. 







Q Where did it come from? 

A From Tokyo. 

Q Was your headquarters in daily communication by 
wireless with Tokyo, from the 24th of December on beyond 
the 28th of December? 

A Yes, it v/as possible, 

Q I didn't ask if it was possible 5 I asked if they were 
in daily communication? 

A I do not remember whether we had communications every 
day or not. 

Q You were the intelligence officer at that timo, 
were you? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you recall whether you made any reports to Tokyo 
of your initial landing? 

A As to the success of the landing, reports were made. 

Q By wireless? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you, as intelligence officer, make a daily wire¬ 
less progress report to Tokyo? 

A Yes. Those reports are made, but not every day, 

Q There was no interruption of wireless communication 

between Homma's headquarters and Tokyo during all of that 
time? 

MAJOR SKEEN: Will you specify what time, please? 
COLONEL MEEK: From the day of the landing until the 
1st of January, 1942. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Lot us get that question again. 

(The question roforred to was road by tho reporter 
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as follows:) 

n Q There was no Interruption of wireless com¬ 
munication between Homma's headquarters and Tokyo 
during all of that time, from the day of the land¬ 
ing until the 1st of January, 1942?" 

A As far as I remember, I don't think there was any 
interruption. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) As intelligence officer, did you 
have in your headquarters any means of contacting Manila 
or intercepting messages of the American forces? 

A At the time, there weren't any. 

Q Now, you say that you learned about Manila being an 
open city from Filipinos. Where was that? 

MAJOR SKEEN: If the Commission please — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I don't believe he testified to 
that. Before you answer that question, it is not my 
recollection that he testified to that particular point. 
MAJOR SKEEN: It is not mine either, sir. 

COLONEL MEEK: I am quite sure the record will show 
that he said that he contacted some Filipinos and heard 
from them that Manila was an open city. 

MAJOR SKEEN: If the Commission please, my recollec¬ 
tion of the testimony is that at one of the meetings of 
verifying this initial report was to instruct his front 
units to try to talk to Filipino civilians in their vicin¬ 
ity, and I don't recall the witness ever saying that he 
received or learned that the city was open from them. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Rephrase the question, will you, 
Colonel Meek? 

COLONEL MEEK: I will withdraw it, and they can check 
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it in the record. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Where were General Homma f s head¬ 
quarters from the 24th of Decomber to the 28th of December? 
A From the 23rd of December until the morning of the 
27th, the headquarters were at Bauag on the Lingayen 
Coast. On the 28th, in the afternoon, the headquarters 
were moved to Binalonan. 

Q Afternoon of the 28th? 

A We left the morning of the 28th and reached Binalonan 
in the afternoon of the 28 th. 

Q Nov/, it was at Binalonan that you first learned that 
Manila had been declared an open city, is that right? 

A Yes. 

COLONEL MEEK: Now, if the Commission please, turning 
to page 2574, Volume XX of the record, the question was 
asked, "What did you do when you received this message?" 

"A I immediately informed the chief of the First Section, 
the chief of staff, and General Homna. After I made the 
report, I contacted the Fifth Air Group and tho 48th 
Division, to have them ascertain whether or not it was 
correct. And then we contacted the Filipinos in order to 
determine whether or not it was true." 

MAJOR SxJJEN: If the Commission ploase, I request 
that this witnoss bo asked who was to contact the Fili¬ 
pinos. I have no objection to that question. 

COLONEL MEEK: What is that again? 

MAJOR SKEEN: Who was to contact those Filipinos| 
also be reminded, of course, of the entire question. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Give him approximately what i 3 in 
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it in the record. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Where were General Homma's head¬ 
quarters from the 24th of December to the 28th of December? 
A From the 23rd of December until the morning of the 
27th, the headquarters were at Bauag on the Lingayen 
Coast. On the 28th, in the afternoon, the headquarters 
were moved to Binalonan. 

Q Afternoon of the 28th? 

A Wo left the morning of the 28th and reached Binalonan 
in the afternoon of the 28th. 

Q Nov/, it was at Binalonan that you first learned that 
Manila had been declared an open city, is that right? 

A Yes. 

COLONEL MEEK: Now, if the Commission please, turning 
to page 2574, Volume XX of the record, the question was 
asked, u What did you do whon you received this message?" 

"A I immediately informed the chief of the First Section, 
tho chief of staff, and General Homna. After I made the 
report, I contacted tho Fifth Air Group and the 48th 
Division, to havo them ascertain whether or not it was 
correct. And then we contacted the Filipinos in order to 
determine whether or not it was true." 

MAJOR S11EEN: If the Commission please, I request 
that this witness bo asked who was to contact the Fili¬ 
pinos. I havo no objection to that question. 

COLONEL MEEK* What is that again? 

MAJOR SKEEN: Who was to contact those Filipinosj 
also be reminded, of course, of the entiro question. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Give him approximately what is in 
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it in the record. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Where wero General Homma’s head¬ 
quarters from the 24th of December to the 28th of December? 
A Prom the 23rd of December until the morning of the 
27th, the headquarters were at Bauag on the Lingayen 
Coast. On the 28th, in the afternoon, the headquarters 
were moved to Binalonan. 

Q Afternoon of the 28th? 

A We loft the morning of the 28th and reached Binalonan 
in the afternoon of the 28th. 

Q Nov/, it was at Binalonan that you first learned that 
Manila had been declared an open city, is that right? 

A Yes. 

COLONEL MEEK: Now, if the Commission please, turning 
to page 2574-, Volume XX of the record, the question was 
asked, "What did you do when you received this message?" 

"A I immediately informed the chief of the First Section, 
tho chief of staff, and General Homma. After I made the 
report, I contacted tho Fifth Air Group and the 48th 
Division, to have them ascertain whether or not it was 
correct. And then we contacted the Filipinos in order to 
determine whether or not it v/as true." 

MAJOR SAEEN: If the Commission please, I request 
that this witnoss be asked who v/as to contact the Fili¬ 
pinos. I have no objection to that question. 

COLONEL MEEK: What is that again? 

MAJOR SKEEN: Who was to contact those Filipinos; 
also be reminded, of course, of the entire question. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Give him approximately v/hat is in 
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as follows:) 

"Q Thera was no interruption of wireless com¬ 
munication between Homma's headquarters and Tokyo 
during all of that time, from the day of the land¬ 
ing until the 1st of January, 1942?" 

A As far as I remember, I don't think there was any 
interruption. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) A3 intelligence officer, did you 
have in your headquarters any means of contacting Manila 
or intercepting messages of the American forces? 

A At the time, there weren't any. 

Q, Now, you say that you learned about Manila being an 
open city from Filipinos. Where was that? 

MAJOR SKEEN: If the Commission please — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I don't believe he testified to 
that. Before you answer that question, it is not my 
recollection that he testified to that particular point. 
MAJOR SKEEN: It is not mine either, sir. 

COLONEL MEEK: I am quite sure the record will show 
that he said that he contacted some Filipinos and heard 
from them that Manila v.a3 an cfpen city. 

MAJOR SKEEN: I- t. e Commission please, my recollec¬ 
tion of the testimony is that one of the means of 
verifying this initial report was to instruct hi3 front 
units to try to talk to Filipino civilians in their vicin¬ 
ity, and I don't recall the witness ever saying that he 
received or learned that the city was open from them. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Rephrase the question, will you, 
Colonel Meek? 

COLONEL MEEK: I will withdraw it, and they can chock 
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it in the record. 

Q, (By Colonel Meek) Where were General Homaa’s head¬ 
quarters from the 24th of Deoomber to the 28th of Dcoember? 
A Fron the 23rd of December until th6 morning of the 
27th, the headquarters were at Bauang on the Lingayen 
Coast. On the 28th, in the afternoon, the headquarters 
wore moved to Binalonan. 

Q, Afternoon of the 28th? 

A Wo left the morning of the 28th and reached Binalonan 
in the afternoon of the 28th. 

Q Now, it was at Binalonan that you first learned that 
Manila had been declared an open city, is that right? 

A Yes. 

COLONEL MEEK: Now, if the Commission please, turning 
to page 2574, Volume XX of the record, the question was 
asked, "What did you do when you received this message?" 

"A I immediately informed the chief of the First Section 
the chief of staff, and General Homoa. After I made the 
report, I contacted the Fifth Air Group and the 48th 
Division, to have th6m ascertain whether or not it was 
correct. And then we contacted the Filipinos in order to 
determine whether or not it was true." 

MAJOR SKEEN: If the Commission please, I request 
that this witness be asked who was to contact the Fili¬ 
pinos. I have no objection to that question. 

COLONEL MEEK: What is that again? 

MAJOR SKEEN: Who was to contact these Filipinos; 
also be reminded, of course, of the entire question. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Givo him approximately what is in 
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there, then ask that question. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) You testified that after receiving 
the report of Manila being an open city, that you informed 
General Homma and you asked the Fifth Air Group and the 
48th Division to find out if it was correct, and then 
"we" contacted the Filipinos in order to determine its 
truth. 

(Translated to the witness by Interpreter Ogita.) 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Wait a minute. What did you want 
to ask? "What do you mean by 'we' contacted the Filipinos?" 
COLONEL MEEK: That is v/hat I was going to ask. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Is that what you want? 

MAJOR SKEEN: That is a satisfactory question. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) What do you mean by "we" con¬ 
tacted the Filipinos? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) By that, it means that 
as the senior officer engaged in intelligence work, I 
asked the Filipino officials in the Municipal Building 
in the town of Binalonan. 

Q Handing you Exhibit A, it appears that you have 
three jobs: Operations, intelligence and training. 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) Yes. My chief duty 
was the intelligence. The operation and training was tho 
secondary duties assigned to me, 

Q Did you remain as intelligence officer during all 
of the time that Homma was in command in the Philippines? 

A No. In the middle of March my duties were switched, 
and I went into the operations section, and I was relieved 
from the intelligence section. 
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Q In the middle of March 1942? 

A Yes. 

Q And then is when Major Haba took over the intelli¬ 

gence department? 

A Yes, Major Haba became my successor in the intelli¬ 
gence section. 

COLONEL MEEK: May this chart, then, be corrected 
to show that? 

MAJOR SKEEN: Yes, it is agreeable to enter the dates 
of that time, 

COLONEL MEEK: That is all I want to know. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Then any of your testimony after 
the l^th of March, 1942, is as an operations officer, not 
as intelligence officer? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Yes. 

Q Then did you have anything at all to do with the 

surrender of General King? 

A No. 

Q Then your testimony as to notifying Honma at his 

other headquarters was not of your own knowledge, but what 
someone else told you was done? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: See if you can break that down a 
little bit. 

COLONEL MEEK: I will, but what I an getting at, 
this witness has testified that on the 9th of April, 
apparently still in the capacity of an intelligence offi¬ 
cer he immediately when he learned that a parlementaire 
was coming to the Nagano Detachment — he immediately 
notified General Honma's headquarters. 






GENERAL DONOVAN: He didn’t say he was intelligence 
officer; he was in the staff up there. 

MAJOR SKEEN: If the Commission please, he ceased 
to be intelligence officer in the middle of March. 

COLONEL MEEK: Well, this is April. 

MAJOR SKEEN: Well, you said that he was intelligence 
in April. 

COLONEL MEEK: No, I said he wasn't tho intelligence 
in April. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: It doesn't make any difference. 

Ho was a staff member, and we realize that up here. 

Q, (By Colonel Meek) How many times did you travel 
along the road that the prisoners were being evacuated 
on, during the time of the evacuation? 

A I,did not go north of Balanga. 

Q, How many times did you go south from Balanga, and 
what dates? 

A I made a round trip between Balanga and Cabcaben 
on the morning of April 10. On the 14th I made a trip 
between Balanga, Cabcaben and Sisixaan Bay. On the 17th 
of April I made a round trip between Balanga and the head¬ 
quarters of the Fourth Division, which was located in the 
mountains northwest of Cabcaben. 

Q On all of these trips did you observe prisoners of 
war walking along the road? 

A On the morning of the 10th between Balanga and 
Cabcaben I saw the prisoners going north. 

Q Did you see any on any of these other days? 

A T t: ot -er days I did not practically see any. 
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Q Did you soe any dead bodies along the route of 
the march? 

A On the 14th between Limay and Cabcaben X saw one 
dead body lying on the road, 

Q Was that an American or Filipino? 

A Filipino, 

Q Did you make any examination to see the cause of 
death? 

A I was traveling on this road by automobile and I 
had to slow dov/n considerably to pass the bodies, so I 
was able to observe fairly closely, and I think this 
person fell out of the march, 

Q Now, you testified to visiting or seeing the prisoners 
of war in the concentration camp at Balanga, How many 
prisoners did you observe thero at that time? 

A At that concentration point there wore a considerable 

number of prisoners, I can't estimate the number clearly, 
but there may have been four or five hundred prisoners 
there, 

Q Did you observe any of them receiving any first aid 
or medical attention? 

A I don't know, 

Q Did you observe any place there that was set up for 
a kitchen to feed them? 

A Yes, I saw, 

Q Did you see them feeding the prisoners of war? 

A Yes, I saw that, 

Q What wore they feeding thorn? 

A Rice gruel, which was made by cooking the rice in a 
large amount of wator. 
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Q Did the prisoners of war have containers to receive 
this food? 

A Yes, they had. 

Q Furnished by the Japanese army? 

A It was their own. 

Q Did you observe the facilities for drinking water 
at this camp at Balanga? 

A It did not come to my attention. 

Q The prisoners of war that you saw walking on the 
10th of April, did you observe whether they had canteens 
with them or not? 

A I noticed that there were people who had canteens, 
but I don't know if everyone had them or not. 

Q This visit of yours to the Balanga camp was on the 

14 of April? 

A On the 14th of April I passed the concentration 
point at Balanga twice. 

Q You didn't stop your car either time? 

A I did not stop it. 

Q Now, you have testified that on the 17th of April 
you observed about 20 American vehicles, wrecked vehicles, 
down in the vicinity of Mariveles. 

A It was not at Mariveles; it was in the vicinity of 
Little Baguio. 

Q Did you observe any American transportation that was 
not wrecked? 

A I did not see a single American vehicle in perfect 
condition. The ones I saw were either turned over on the 
side of the road or crashed into the jungles or burned on 
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the road and they wero all destroyed. None of thorn could 
be used for transportation. 

Q You have only testified to seeing 20 at one tine and 
about 20 at tho other time. That Is a total of 40 vehicles. 
Is that all you saw? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Did he testify to that? 

COLONEL MEEK: made two trips. 

MAJOR SKEEN: I believe ho said 50 and 20. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: 50 and 20. 

COLONEL MEEK: I will settle for 70. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is right. 

A I said that the first trip I saw about 50, and then 
later, the second time, I saw about 20. 

COLONEL MEEK: A total of 70 American vehicles. 

Q (By Colonol Meek) Is that what you did see? 

A Yes, I think it was around 70. 

Q Do you know whether any American vehicles had been 

evacuated north toward San Fernando before this trip 
that you had made by the Japanese? 

A From where? 

Q From Mariveles, Balanga, or any of the territory 
that was occupied by General King at the tine of his 
surrender? 

A No, they definitely did not evacuate any to the 
rear. 

Q The Japanese did not evacuate any to the rear? 

Lot's get it straight so we will understand. 

A The Japanese Army did not ovacuato any American 
or Filipino vohicles for tho purposo of using them to tho 
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Q I didn’t ask hin as to what purpose they wore using 
then for. I asked him if they evacuated any, 

A They did not bring any to the rear. 

Q I understood you to testify that Nakayana, who accom¬ 
panied the landing on Corrogidor, had no authority to 
accept surrender. Is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q Was he instructed that if General Wainwright offored 

to surrender ho was to bring hin to Bataan Peninsula? 

A Yes. 

Q You say it was as late as 3?30 in the afternoon of 

6 May when you received the wireless message from Nakayana 

stating that Wainwright wanted to surrender? 

A Yes. 

Q That was approximately three hours after you receiv¬ 

ed the report of the white flag on Corregidor? 

A Yes, about threo hours. 

Q And immediately on — strike that. At about 12:30 

on 6 Hay all firing by the Japanese on Corregidor was 
ordered stopped, is that right? 

A The army artillery unit and the army air unit wero 
ordered to discontinue bombing and shelling until furthor 
orders, 

Q Then at that tine General Honna honored the white 
flag as being a surrender flag? 

A I don’t think tho Commanding General recognized the 
white flag as a flag for surrender. 

Q What did ho recognize it as? 

A Ho believed it to bo tho expression of intontion of 










Gonoral Wainwright to negotiate with the Japanose. 

Q Now, when General Wainwright arrived at Cabcaben 

was he in custody of Nakayama? 

MAJOR SKEEN: At this time I object to the use of 
the word '•custody." If the question is, was he accompanied 
by, that is all right. The witness has indicated that 
General Wainwright wasn't in custody of anyone. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness can say that he wasn't. 
Ho can say whatever he wishes. The question will be 
answered. 

A No. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) What was his situation on his 
arrival at Cabcaben? *~ 

A I think that he escorted General Wainwright and con¬ 
sidered General Wainwright as the supremo commander of 
the Anerican-Philippine Army, who wished to interview 
or who wished to meet General Horama. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I just want to say to Prosecution 
also, the last two or three questions do not make any 
particular difference. We know what the situation was 
when General Wainwright went over there. We have about 
two or three minutes before we recess for lunch. I would 
like for you to inquire on a couple of points for us 
before we leave. If the division commander delegates 
certain authority to the regimental commander, does this 
relieve the division commander of all the responsibility 
of action of tho regimental commander? Phrase that any 
way you wish, but I want it on that level. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) If tho division commander dele- 
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gates certain authority to the regimental commander, does 
this relieve the division commander of all the responsi¬ 
bility of action of the regimental commander? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: (To Interpreter) Do you under¬ 
stand the question? 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: No, I did not write it down. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Read the question. 

(Question read.) 

MAJOR SKEEN: If the Commission please, I would like 
to have the responsibility as to what was specified before. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: (To Interpreter Onodera-) Read 
that back, what you are going to say. 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: I have it in Japanese. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Read it back in English, what you 
are going to say. 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: "If a division commander 
delegates certain authority to the regimental commander, 
does this relieve the division commander of all the 
responsibility of action of the regimental commander?" 

MAJOR SKEEN: I would still like the witness to be 
asked whether it is criminal responsibility or moral 
responsibility or what is meant by that. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I want to ask this particular 
question. 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) In what sort of a 
situation? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The usual routine situation. 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) I think that the 
division commander is relieved of responsibility. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: You testified that tho army com¬ 
mander had delegated authority to Director of Military 
Administration for control of tho civilian population and 
other things, I don*t remember exactly what tho other 
things were. Is it your idea that that relievod General 
Honna from all responsibility of the action of tho Director 
of Military Administration? 

A Yes, I think he is not responsible — General Homma 
is not responsible, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Recess until 1330, 

(Whereupon, at 1135 hours, a recess was takon until 
1330 hours, 30 January 194-6.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 1330 
hours•) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. The 
Prosecution is present and we are ready to proceed. 

YOSHIO NAKAJIMA 

a witness on behalf of the Defense, on the stand at the 
time of recess, having been previously duly sworn, resumed 
the stand and testified further as follows through Inter¬ 
preters Major Pratt, Lieutenant Onodera, and Staff Sergeant 
Ogita: 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Major Skeen, in view of the answer 
to that last question that I asked before lunch, do you 
still want to carry that subject on any further at this 
time? 

MAJOR SKEEN: I am satisfied to drop the subject 
where it is. 

COLONEL MEEK: I have one question. 

Will you remind the witness that he is still under 

oath? 

(Whereupon the witness was reminded that he was 
still under oath.) 

CROSS EXAMINATION (resumed) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) The communications that you had 
from your headquarters over to Corregidor on the 6th of 
May, was that by wireless? 

A (Through Major Pratt) Yes, it was radio. 






Q Did you have radio or wireless communication from your 
headquarters on 6 May with Manila? 

A We were using wire telegraph. 

COLONEL MEEK: No further questions. 

MAJOR SKEEN: I have no further questions. 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Gard) At the Initial landing in the 
Philippines, did you land at Vigan? 

A Yes, I landed at Vigan. 

Q How large a force landed there on the 10th of 
December? 

A The force which landed at Vigan was about a battalion 
and a half, with a personnel strength of approximately 
fifteen to sixteen hundred men. 

Q From what division did they come? 

A It was part of the 48th Division. 

Q What force first landed in the Visayas? 

A The Kawaguchi Detachment landed on Panay on the 5th 
of May — I wish to make a correction. On the 5th of May 
the Kawaguchi Detachment landed on Cebu. On the 10th the 
Kawamura Detachment landed on Panay. 

Q When did the Japanese forces land on Samar? 

A On the 25th of May, one-half of a battalion from the 

Nagano Detachment landed on both Leyte and Samar. 

Q Did you assist in preparing this chart referred to 
as Defense Exhibit B? Do you know the one I mean? 

MAJOR SKEEN: I know the one you moan, sir, but I 
can't find it at this time. 

COLONEL MEEK: The testimony of the witness is that 
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he prepared it. 

GENERAL GARD: I was quite sure it was. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: It is that nap on hoavy Manila 

paper. 

GENERAL GARD: It is the oolored ohnrt. 

COLONEL MEEK: Major Skeen, will the DGfonso agree 
that this witness prepared this? 

MAJOR SKEEN: The witness testified himself that he 
prepared it. 

GENERAL GARD: I wanted hin to have it in his hand 
while he testified. 

Let's go to another question. 

Q (By General Gard) The chart you prepared shows c 

force landing in the Visayas about the 10th of A^ril, is 
that correct? 

A The landing of the Kawaguchi Dctaohnent on Cebu was 

the 10th of April. 

$ After you landed in the Pliilipijiucs on the 10th of 

Decenbcr, when did you leave the Philippines pcruanently? 

A I left Manila for Tokyo on the 16th of December, 1942. 

Q Did you return to tho Fkilippinos after that? 

A No. 

Q Were you ever ordered to inspect prisoner of war 

comps before the 5th of August, 1942? 

A No. 

Q, Do you know if the cease firing orders issued May 

6th, to thG artillery and the air lorce, if that was ever 
received? 

A I transmitted the order to the Army Artillery by 







telephone. I contacted the senior chief of staff of the 
Air Force by means of both the telephone and radio. 

MAJOR PRATT: May I make a correction? 

GENERAL GARD: Yes. 

MAJOR PRATT: "The senior staff officer for air." 

Q (By General Gard) What time did the senior staff 
officer for air and the artillery officer receive those 
orders, receive the orders to cease firing? 

MAJOR PRATT: Sir, on that last question, the senior 
staff officer for air sent the message. He is a member of 
General Homma’s staff. 

GENERAL GARD: (Change the question. 

Q (By General Gard) What time did the artillery officer 
receive the cease firing order? 

A (Through Major Pratt) The conversation on the tele¬ 
phone with the army artillery unit was completed at 12:40 
or 12:4^ in the afternoon. 

GENERAL GARD: That is all. 

Q (By General Donovan) Of what day and what year? 

A (Through Major Pratt) On the 6th of May. 

Q Nineteen what? 

A 6th of May, 1942, 

Q Did the artillery cease firing in accordance with 
that order? 

A They ceased firing immediately. They had already 

ceased firing. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all. 

Q (By General Trudeau) Why was the 48th Division with¬ 
drawn on the 9th of January, 1942? 
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MAJOR SKEEN: Would you like to look at the chart? 

We have it now. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let the witness have the chart. 

A (Through Major Pratt) The 48th Division was attached 
to the 16th Army and on orders from Imperial General Head¬ 
quarters they were withdrawn from action and ordered to 
concentrate in the Manila area and to prepare for subsequent 
operations . 

Q (By General Trudeau) Did Genoral Wainwright and his 
staff carry sidearns when they reported to the conference 
at Cabcaben on 6 May 1942? 

A I don't exactly remember, 

Q If General Kawane could select Captain Tsuneyoshi to 
command Camp O'Donnell couldn't he, on his own authority, 
relieve him and replace him with another officer? 

A If General Kawane wanted to relieve Captain Tsuneyoshi 
he could have. 

Q When did you, as a member of the First Section of the 
Staff, establish your office in Manila? 

A In the afternoon of the 2nd of January, 1942, I 
arrived in Manila, and I was stationed there for some time. 

Q After the fall of Corregidor who acted as chief of * 
staff for General Homna during the several periods that 
General Y/achi was away from the Philippines? 

A The deputy chief of staff. 

Q Who was that? 

A Major General Hayashi 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: That is all. 

Q (By Genoral Donovan) On 6 May 1942 did Japanese 
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artillery fire on Corregidor after 1300? On 6 May 1942 did 
Japanese artillery fire on Corregidor after 1300? 

Ask him that question. 

A (Through Major Pratt) The Army artillery did not fire. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further? 

MAJOR SKEEN: One question, sir, 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Skeen) What would General Kawane have to 
do to remove Captain Tsuneyoshi? 

A If General Kawane wished to relieve Captain Tsuneyoshi 
he would report this opinion to the commanding general who, 
in turn, would — the commanding general of the Army — who, 
in turn, would report this to Tokyo through the Supremo 
Southern Army. 

MAJOR SKEEN: No further questions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further, Colonel Meek? 
COLONEL MEEK: One further question. 

RECROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Will you indicate on this chart 
where Kawane fits in? 

MAJOR SKEEN: May the record show the witness indi¬ 
cates his name should be in the square entitled "Field 
Transportation Headquarters." 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is the way I have it. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) During what period of time was he 
in charge of that section? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) From the beginning of 
oporations until about July, I think. 

COLONEL MEEK: That is all I have. 






FURTHER EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
GENERAL TRUDEAU: I have one more question. 

Q (By General Trudeau) Do you maintain that General 
Homma could not reassign two officers of company grade in 
a relatively minor position, graded captain, within his 
entire Philippine Force, without the authority of Tokyo? 

A (Through Major Pratt) Without first obtaining the 
approval of Tokyo the commanding general does not have 
that authority during his tenure. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: That is all. 

Q (By General Donovan) On the 6th of May, 1942, did 
any Japanese artillery fire on Corregidor after 1300 — 

I mean Army, Corps, Division, or Detachment artillery? 

A There was absolutely no fire from the Bataan Peninsula. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further? 

COLONEL MEEK: Nothing further, sir. 

MAJOR SKEEN: Nothing further, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 


(Witness excused.) 








SEIICHI OHTA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn through Sergeant Ogita, was examined and 
testified as follows through Interpreters Major Pratt, 
Lieutenant Onodera and Sergeant Ogita: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) Will you state your name? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) Seiichi Ohta. 

Q Were you a member of the Japanese Imperial Army? 

A Yes. 

Q What was your rank? 

A Colonel. 

Q What was your position in tho 14th Army? 

A Commanding officer of the M. P. units, Philippine 
M. P. units. 

Q When did you arrive in the Philippine Islands? 

A On the 25th of December, 1941. 

Q When did you go to Manila? 

A 2 nd of January, 1942. 

Q Did you remain there until the 5th of August, 1942? 
A I was in Manila until the end of September. 

Q Where were your headquarters in Manila? 

A When I first arrived there, it was at the Jai Alai 5 
then from the 11th of January, the headquarters was at 
Fort Santiago, 

Q From whom did you take orders in the 14th Army? 

A At Manila I rocoivod orders from Major General 

Hayashi, Chief of the Military Administration Section. 
Anything concerning operation, I rocoivod orders from 
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General Homma. 

Q Were there many orders which concerned operations? 

A Very few, 

Q Did you observe the march of prisoners from Bataan 
to San Fernando? 

A Yes, I did, 

Q Was this an official inspection tour? 

A When I went up to see General Homna to submit my 
reports, I was told by — I was ordered by Goneral Homna 
specifically to go out and observe the march, especially 
to observe how the Japanese troops were conducting then- 
selves , 

Q What was the date of this order? 

A I don’t remember the exact date, but it was right 
after the fall of Bataan, It was in the early part of May. 
Q Whero did you soe the march? 

A On Bataan from the initial point of march to San 
Fernando, 

Q Did you cover the whole route of march? 

A Yes. 

Q How soon after the fall of Bataan was it that you 
inspected the march? 

A It was during the march, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I think there is a question about 
a date there, 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Yes, sir, I am going into that, 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) Are you sure it was in early 
May when you inspected this march? 

A Yes, I an sure. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: Ho said that it was right after 
the fall of Bataan, didn't he? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Yes, sir. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Onodora) I am 
not sure whether it was Hay or April, but It was right 
after the fall of Bataan. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all that is necessary. 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) Describe what you saw. 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) The inarch was con¬ 

ducted in groups, each group composed of about 100 to 1?0 
men. 

Q How many guards were there — 

A I will continue. And at the head of the group and 
at the roar of the group a Japanese soldier was placed as 
a guard. I saw the prisoners at villages alongside the 
road, receiving their ration and receiving the water 
supply. Prisoners of war all looked weak and their faces 
wore pale, I surmised that this was due to the malaria 
and malnutrition in Bataan. I saw some prisoners resting 
in the shade or in the villages, but I did not see any 
prisoner drop or dead. 

The Japanese soldiers were also marching with the 
prisoners, and because they were carrying rifles they 
seemed more exhausted than the prisoners; therefore, I did 
not see any Japanese soldiers striking the prisoners or 
mistreating the prisoners. 

However, I saw several soldiers with two wrist 
watches on their wrists, two or more wrist watches on 
their wrists, and when I asked them how they got those, 
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they told mo that tho American prisoners had given them 
the watches. I reprimanded them, took the watches away 
from then and-gave them back to the American officers 
walking in the group. 

That is all. 

Q Did you observe whether the prisoners were given any 
rest periods? 

A Yes, they were allowed to rest. 

Q Did you see any dead bodies along the road? 

A No. 

Q Did you roport to General Homma concerning what you 
saw? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q What did you report to him? 

A Just as I testified, the things I said, 

Q Did he make any comment? 

A He was very angry about the watches. 

Q Did you receive any reports from other officers 

who inspected the march? 

A Yes. 

Q From whom? 

A I received a roport from Captain Tsuruyama, Captain 

Tsuruyama and Major Matsusaki of the Kempoi Tai, and 
Colonel Nishiharu, Chief of the Judge Advocate Section 
of tho 14th Army, had also performed this same duty of 
observing tho march. 

Q What did they roport to you? 

A The contents of the report were similar to what I 
just testified. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: 7/e will have a tun xiinuto rcces3, 
(Short rcoe3S.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all aeubers of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with uonbers of 
Defense counsel. Prosecution is present, nnd we are 
ready to proceed. 

Q, (By Lieutenant Pclz) 7/hot was General Hoikin's 

policy with regard to treatnent of Filipino civilians? 

A His policy was to treat theu nagnaninously and to 

eventually aokc then cooperate with the Japanese. 

Q, When did you l6orn of this policy? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a nouent. I would like to 
have the answer to the last question read, please. 

(Record rend.) 

A I heard of this two tines; first tine ct Takao, 

Fornosa, when we were leaving there, and tho second tir.i6 
at BaunnG when we landed there. 

Q, (By Lieutenant Polz) Did General Honna tell you 

this policy in porson? 

A Yes. 

Q, Who issued the order for the execution of tho 

Chinese Consul General? 

A I think it was Me'or General Hnynshi, tho chief of 

the Military Adninistration Section, nnd General Hnynshi 
ordered Lieutenant Colonel Kodana. 

Q, How long have you been n iieaber of tho Kenpei Tni? 

A About 15 years. 

Q V/hcre did you receive your training? 
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A In Tokyo, 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I have no further questions, 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Who was your superior offioer 
in the Philippine Islands? 

A General Homma, 

Q Were you responsible to any other officer than 

General Homma? 

A The Kempei Tai headquarters at Tokyo, and also Major 
General Hayashi in Manila, 

Q Was Major General Hnynshi under Homma? 

A Yes. 

Q He was his deputy chief of staff, was he not? 

A Yes, 

Q, Did you follow the policies of Genoral Homma in the 

treatment of Filipino civilians while you were in command 
of Fort Santiago? 

A I think I did, I followed his policy. 

Q And anything that happened at Fort Santiago under 

your command was the policy of General Homma? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I objoct to that question, sir. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Any particular reason? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I think it is an improper ques¬ 
tion, trying to trap tho witness into saying something 
that he hasn’t said. 

COLONEL MEEK: I want to make absolutely sure he 
knows what he is saying. I am not trying to trap him at 
all. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The quostion may be answored. 
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A No, 

GENERAL DONOVAN; Just a moment. Will you read 
that question and answer back, 

(Question and answer read,) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Whose policy was it? 

A I do not believe all the testimony that was given 

by the witnesses in the trial, I do not believe that 
there were any atrocities committed, 

GENERAL DONOVAN; He didn't ansv/er the question, 

I want you to answer the question, 

INTERPRETER ONODERA; Shall I ask him again, sir? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) It was not anybody's 
policy. If anything did happen inside Santiago prison 
it was done by subordinates without the knowledge of the 
superior officer, 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Do you know whether the Chinese 
Consul General and Consul staff received a trial by court 
martial or military tribunal? 

A I don't know, 

Q Where did the order for the execution come from? 

A It came from Major General Hayashi, 

Q That was in the headquarters of General Homma? 

A I understood that at the time General Homma was 
busy and engaged in the operations and he had delegated 
the authority --as far as maintenance of peace and order 
was concerned in Manila he had delegated the authority to 
Major General Hayashi in Manila, 

Q Now, you stated that you received operation orders 
for the Kompci Tai from General Homma, What wore these 
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operation orders that you received from General Homma? 

A For instance, to collect information, and to main¬ 
tain peace and order in the area. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Sir, I object. I bolieve the 
witness said provinces on that last question, not area* 

A Area in the operation — I mean operation area, 
the whole Philippines. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) How often did you visit General 
Homma after — strike that. How often did you visit Gen¬ 
eral Homma in the Philippines prior to -- 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Before you ask that question, I 
would like to got something straight about Colonel Kodama. 
Was he on duty with the military police at the same time 
Ohta was? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: On this chart it shows both of 

them. 

COLONEL MEEK: He was junior. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: They were both there at the same 

time? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: As I understand it, Kodama the 
Manila area and Ohta the other. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: Kodama was a subordinate to Ohta? 
LIEUTENANT PELZ: I think that is true, sir. I am 
not testifying. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: This question of getting this chart 
straightened out, there is a period of time when a ques¬ 
tion came up about certain atrocities. Was Kodama the 
man who received the order? 
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LIEUTENANT PELZ; The Chinese Consul, yes, sir, 
COLONEL MEEK: Let me ask a question, 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Was Lieutenant Colonel Koclama 
under your control and command? 

A Yes, 

Q He received his instructions and orders from you? 

A Yes. 

COLONEL MEEK: Does that clear that up? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Yes, 

Q (By Colonel Meek) How often did you visit General 
Homma after your arrival in the Philippines? 

A I think I went about 10 times. 

Q You visited him in his headquarters in San Fernando 
early in March or February of 1942? 

A Yes, 

Q What did you report to him at that time? 

A I reportod on the peace and order situation in 
Manila, and also on the Manila police situation, 

Q Did you report to him at the time of the arrest 
of the Chinese Consul General and the consulate staff? 

A One of the staff members of the army was in Manila 
at the time, and he should have reported the matter up 
to the commanding general. 

Q Well, did you report it to him at any of your 
visits at San Fernando? 

A No. 

Q And after the fall of Bataan you visited Homma*s 

headquartors at Balanga, is that corroct? 

A Yes, 
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Q V/hat did you report to him at that time? 

A I don't remember• 

Q These visits that you made to Homma's headquarters 
in San Fernando were prior to the execution of the 
Chinese Consulate staff, were they not? 

A I think so # 

Q Did you ever report to General Hornma that the 
Chinese Consulate staff had boon executed? 

A No, 

Q Did you report to his deputy chief of staff? 

A There was no necessity of reporting to the deputy 
chief of staff because the execution was done by ordor 
of the deputy chief of staff, Major General Hayashi, 

Q Do you know what the charges wore against the 
Chinese Consulate General and Consulate staff? 

A Yes, I know. 

Q V/hat were they? 

A The charges wore that they helped collect and send 
money to Chiang Kai-shek government, and also that they 
backed the guerrillas. 

Q When wore these guerrilla activities that they were 
finaneing? 

A Before and after the entrance of the Japanese Army 
into Manila. 

Q What was the date that you watched — striko that. 

What was the date that you observed the march of the 
prisoners of war for General Hornma? 

A I don't remember the date. 

Q Would you say it was prior to 17 April 1942? 
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A I don*t romember, 

COLONEL MEEK: No further cross examination. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Lieutenant Polz? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: No redirect examination. 
EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Donovan) Were the members of the 
Chinese Consulate actually tried by military tribunal or 
military commission? 

A I understood it that way, 

Q Ask him if he knows? 

A I don f t know. 

Q What kind of order did he got from General Hayashi 

in connection with the execution of the Chinese? 

A My subordinate, Lieutenant Colonel Kodana, received 

the order from General Hayashi stating to try them in 
military tribunal and to execute them as a result of a 
military tribunal. 

Q Who was the supreme commander in the Philippine 
Islands while you were hero? 

A General Homma, 

Q Who was General Hayashi? 

A Ho was a direct chief of tho Military Administration 
Section, and also a deputy chief of staff. 

Q Deputy chief of staff for whom? 

A For General Homma, 

Q Was it possible for subordinates of the military 
police to commit atrocities at Fort Santiago and for you 
not to know it? 

A I have novor hoard of tho atrocities. In fact, whon 
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I returned to Japan in December I received a letter signed 
by Vargas, Laurel, Aquino and others of the administration 
section of the Philippine government in which they thanked 
me for the maintenance of peace and order in Manila, and 
they commented that despite the absolute powers that we 
had we had not used them, but had been generous and 
lenient in the maintaining of peace and order. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I want to find out what year that 
was referring to. 

A The end of September, 1942. 

Q (By General Donovan) End of September 1942. Now, 
from whom did he receive these letters? 

A It was — one of the letters was signed — co¬ 
signed together by Vargas, Laurel, Aquino and other mem¬ 
bers of the Philippine government. There was another 
letter signed Jointly by the Mayor of Manila, Guinto, and 
Chief of Police of Manila, Torres. In fact, this organiza¬ 
tion was shown at my trial to the Prosecution and Defense. 


Q So no atrocities occurred at Fort Santiago while you 
were in command? 

A I would not say that there were no atrocities, abso¬ 
lutely no atrocities, committed, but I had under my command 
in the northern part, Vigan, Legaspi, Cebu, Iloilo, Davao, 
and other places, and I made several inspection tours through 
these places. Consequently, Manila was under the command 
of Major Nishimura, to whom I delegated the authority. 

There may have been things that I did not know about. 

Q Were you present at the questioning of any of the 
civilians, Filipinos or others, either at the Jai Alai or 
at Fort Santiago, at the investigations, questioning, or 
anything at all? 

A No, I have never been there. 

Q Never? 

A No. 

Q When General Wachi was out of the City for any length 
of time who acted as the chief of staff for the 14th Army? 

A I don't know. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all I have. 

Q (By General Valdes) You stated that you were never 
present during the investigation of civilians. Did you 
see civilians after they left the room, where they were 
investigated? 

A No, I have never seen them. 

Q Where was your office in Fort Santiago? 

A It was right at the entrance near the gate. 

Q Where were the rooms where the investigations were 
conducted? 
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A It was conducted in the Military Police Section within 
the section, 200 meters away. 

LIEUTENANT ONODERA: May I clarify that word ’'Section"? 
The section is the smaller unit. There were units, and under 
that were sections, something like a platoon. 

Q (By General Valdes). In a separate building? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) Yes. 

Q Consequently, from his room he could not hear the 
yelling of the civilians if they were subjected to any ill 
treatment? 

A No. 

Q Can you tell the Commission, in the Japanese Army, 

what does a military tribunal consist of? What is it com¬ 
posed of? 

A The prosecution officer charges the accused with the 
crime or crimes, and the judge hands down the decision. 

Q Is the accused present in front of the judges? 

A Yes. 

GENERAL VALDES: That is all. 

Q (By General Donovan) Always? 

A Yes, always. 

Q (By General Trudeau) Did you have actual Military 

Police experience in the combat areas such as China or 
Manchuria? 

A Yes. 

Q At that time did you work under the direct supervision 

or come under the observation of General Homma? 

A Yes; at Tientsin for quite awhile. 

Q When was that? 
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A It was around 1939* 

Q For how long? 

A About six months. 

Q When did you again serve under General Homma? 

A At the Philippines. 

Q Not in Formosa? 

A No. 

Q Having confidence in you and having requested you, did 
he permit you to prepare the plan for the evacuation of pri¬ 
soners of war? 

LIEUTENANT PELZs If it please the Commission, there 
has been no evidence that General Homma ever gave him — 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: All right, I will alter the question. 
Q (By General Trudeau) Did you prepare the plan for the 
evacuation of prisoners in the event of capitulation in the 
Philippines? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) The Military Police 
had no connection with this matter of prisoners of war. 

Q Did you have conversations with Colonel Tsuji of the 
Imperial General Staff when he came down, in connection 
with the lenient treatment of prisoners and civilians? 

A I nover met him, 

Q Was the execution of Chief Justice Santos ever reported 
to you as one of the atrocities we have discussed? 

A I do not know Santos. Where was this? 

Q In Mindanao. Do you have any knowledge of that? 

A The M.P.'s had nothing to do with this. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: No further questions. 

Q (By General McNaught) Was General Hayashi ever a 
member of the Kenpei Tai? 
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A No. 

Q Where is Genoral Hayashi now? 

A I don’t know. 

Q What is your present status? 

A I am in the P.W. camp at Calomba where General 
Yamashita is right now. 

Q Do you know whether you are being held as a war 
criminal? 

A Yes, I know. 

Q Do you know when you are going to be tried? 

A The trial — I have been tried already. 

GENERAL McNAUGHT: Nothing further. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further? 

LIEUTENANT PEI2: Nothing, sir. 

COLONEL MEEK: I have one question I would like to ask. 
FURTHER CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Did you servo with General Homma 
when he was in charge of the Hangkow campaign? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I will object to anything beyond 
the scope of the charges in this case. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness has already testified 
that he served with General Homma; the objection is sus¬ 
tained. 

COLONEL MEEK: Nothing further, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further from anyone? 

(No response.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excusod.) 
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KISHIO KITAJIMA 






called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows through 
Interpreters Lieutenant Onodera, Lieutenant Nimura, and 
Staff Sergeant Ogita: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Coder) Will you state your name? 

A Kishio Kitajima, lieutenant general. 

Q Were you ever a member of the Imperial Japanese 
Forces? 

A Yes. 

Q During what period of time? 

A From 1908 until last year, when the war ended. 

Q Did you ever serve under General Homma? 

A Yes. 

Q On what date? 

A From the 20th of March, 194-2, until the 18th of Juno 
the same year. 

Q What military position did you occupy under General 
Homma's command? 

A The Commander of the Army Artillery. 

Q Of what units was the Army Artillery composed? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Before he answers that wo will 
have a ten-minute recess. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. The 
Prosecution is present and we are ready to proceed. 
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CAPTAIN CODERS Will you read that last question? 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Read the last question, please. 
(Question read.) 

A (Through Interpreter Onodora) The First Artillery 
Headquarters; First Heavy Field Artillery Regiment; Eighth 
Independent Heavy Field Artillery Regiment; First Hoavy 
Artillery Regiment; Independent Heavy Artillery Battalion; 
Second Independent Hoavy Artillery Battery; Fifth Independent 
Artillery Intelligence Regiment; Independent Balloon Company; 
First Battery of the 4?th Anti-Aircraft Artillery Battalion; 
Third Towing Vehicle Company — the above were the components 
of the Army Artillery. However, in the operations, the 
Division Artillery sometimes came undor my command. 



T? 
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Q, Was tho division artillery under your cocnc.nd during 
the Bataan and Corregidor campaign? 

A Yes. 

Q Was there any other artillory in use in the bon- 

bardnent of Corregidor except that which you concanded? 

A Yes. 

Q Did this artillery operate with divisions? 

A Yes. 

Q, Whore did you have your headquarters in Bataan? 

A On Bataan from the 2Ath of March to the 28th of 

March, the headquarters was at Orcni. Froo 29th to 
April 7th it was in the souther foothills of the 
Naohibu Mountain. There is no geographical none for 
this particular spot. On the 8th of April it was near 
the Sanat Mountain, near Orion — in Orion, on the 9th 
it was north of Licny on the south shore of Cabcaben. 

This was all in Bataan. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Where is that last, "north of 
Linay on the south shore of Cabcaben"? I don’t understand 
that. 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: Well, he said, "Go up north 
and it is on tho south shore of Ccbcuben." 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Does it cake any particular 
difference? Because Licay is a long way froa Cabcaben, 
north of Lixiay — on the south shore of Cabcaben. 

CAPTAIN CODER: As a catter of fact, sir, he got a 
little ahead of cc. I only wanted to get it on the Bataan 
canpaign, and then he answered the question, if you feel 
it is ieportant, I can point it out on tho cap when it is 
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introduced. 

Q (By Captain Codor) When did tho second offensive 
of Bataan begin? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) The attack began 
on the 3rd of April. 

Q And when did it end? 

A 9th of April. 

Q When did you first learn of the surrender of tho 
American forces on Bataan? 

A Noon of the 9th of April. All the hours that were 
measured from now on was tho Japanese hour, Japan hour. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. 

Q (By Captain Codor) Do you know whether all tho 
American troops surrendered at one time, or did they 
surronder a few at a time? 

A I heard that Major General King surrendered his 
troops, and I estimated that all his troops surrendered 
at the sane time. 

Q From whom did you got that information? 

A From Staff Officer Nakayana, who was dispatched 
from the army headquarters. 

Q Do you recall on what date you fired at the last 
target in the Bataan campaign? 

A I don't remember. 

Q Where did you go aftor the fall of Bataan? 

A Aftor tho fall of Bataan, I cane out to tho south 
shore of Cabcabcn and took command of my subordinates. 

Q When did you put artillery in position for the 
attack on Corregidor? 


Kl 
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A The Eighth Heavy Field Artillery Regiment had 

already occupied the position by the 9th of April and 
had been firing already. The other units successively 
occupied positions between the period from the 10th to the 
15th. 

Q I want you to look at the map on the board and tell 
me what it is? 

A This nap is the sane map we used dulng the operation. 
Q Is it the sane nap which you used during the opera¬ 
tion? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN CODER: If the Commission please, at this 

tine we would like to introduce into evidence as Defense 

Exhibit C, the nap which is on the board there. I have 

photostatic copies of this — I don't believe the 

Commission would want thatj it is too large. I would 

like to offer that nap in evidence, and then substitute 

the photostatic copy, so it may be used. 

GENERAL DONOVAN; It is accepted. 

(The map referred to was re¬ 
ceived in evidence and narked 
Defense Exhibit C.) 

Q (By Captain Coder) Will you point out on the nap 
where your artillery positions were located? 

A (Indicating on nap) Artillery headquarters south 
of Cabcaben on the 9th and 10th. 

8th Heavy Field Artillery Regiment, from the 9th of 
April until the fall of Corregidor, on that spot. 

First Heavy Field Artillery Regiment, from the 13th 
of April until the end of the battle, operation — from 
14 April to the last. 
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9th Independent Heavy Artillery Battalion, from 
the 15th of April until the last# 

2nd Independent Heavy Field Battery, Heavy Field 
Artillery Battery, from the 10th until tho fall of 
Corregidor. 

5th Artillery Intelligence Regiment. They started 
occupying positions from the 9th, and gradually occupied 
their positions. 

Independent Balloon Company, from the 10th of April. 
However, it has moved around in that vicinity; it has 
moved around considerably in that small vicinity. The 
Anti-Aircraft units were moved with the Balloon Company. 

Tho Third Towing Vehicle Company was attached to the 
First Artillery Regiment. 

COLONEL MEEK: That one "22-A", what is that? This 
one here (indicating); he hasn’t said anything about that 
one • 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Onodera) This 
is tho 22nd Field Artillery Regiment, main strength of 
tho 22nd Field Artillery Regiment, from the 16th of April 
until the fall of Corrogidor. 

That (indicating) is the artillery of the 4th Divi¬ 
sion. 

Tho 4th Field Artillery Rogiment. 

2nd Independent Howitzer Battalion, from tho 20th 
of April until the fall of Corrogidor. 

That is all. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Is this all tho artillery that 
was usod in tho bombardment of Corrogidor? 
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A (Through Interpreter Onodera) No, the ones I pointed 
out are the artillery units under my command. Besides 
those I pointed out there were artillery units attached 
to the front line, the division artillery units. 

Q Will you point out on the map where Hospital No. 2 
is located? Place this little tag in the spot. 

A That is the approximate position (indicating), 

Q How far is the nearest gun position from Hospital 
No. 2? 

A The battery which was on the extreme north — the 
battery of the First Heavy Field Artillery Regiment, which 
was on the northern end of the position, was 1000 meters 
away from the hospital. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Are these grid squares 1000 meters? 

Q (By Captain Coder) Are the grid squares on there 
1000 meters? 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: I don‘t think so; It is an Ameri¬ 
can map. 1000 yards. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Ogita) 1000 meters. 
(Through Interpreter Onodera) Yes, it is 1000 meters 
grid scale. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Was there any other artillery 
any closer than 1000 meters to the hospital? 

A No. 

Q Will you explain what the artillery situation was 

when you arrived near Cabcaben to p’ropare for the attack 
on Corrcgidor, around April 9th? 

A The 8th Heavy Field Artillery Regiment, which was at 
the head of the army artillery, occupied the position that 
I pointed out a while ago, and were firing on the boats 
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massed in the north bay. The American boats, while carry¬ 
ing on a counter attack, attempted to escape to the southj 
and the shells fired by the American troops, while in 
flight, landed on the road west of Cabcaben and killed 
and wounded Japanese and Filipino civilians. 

I heard this. Upon learning of this, I issued an 
order to the 8th Heavy Field Artillery Regiment to fire 
only upon the enemy anti-aircraft artillery positions, 
which were firing upon our bombers, and not to fire on 
other targets. As a result of this, the American artillery 
did not fire towards Cabcaben on the 10th, 11th or the 
12th. Therefore, the people, Filipino civilians in Cab¬ 
caben -- and the prisoners -- should have been able to floe 
to the north without being hurt. 

That is all. 

Q When did Corregidor open fire on your gun positions? 

A In the Mariveles area, the firing started on the 
12th of April; in Cabcaben area on the 13th of April. 

Q Did they open fire on you before they opened fire 
on them? 

A Yes, American artillery fired first. 

Q, Now, in relation to Hospital No. 2, did you have 
occasion to pass by the hospital and obsorve it from 
time to time? 

A I passed by there twice and I looked in. 

Q Did you ever see any guns in position nearer to the 
hospital than 1000 meters? 

A No. 

Q Did you over inspect any of your gun positions as 
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indicated on the nap? 

A I personally inspected the position of the 8th Heavy 
Field Artillery Regiment. The other positions I had my 
subordinates, the staff members, inspect them. 

Q Nov/, thcro has been testimony in this case that 
shells from Corregidor fell on the hospital. Do you have 
any explanation of that? 

A Yes, I can. 

Q Will you give us that explanation, please? 

A There is the main road starting from Cabcaben to 
Mariveles (indicating). That is a motor road. There is 
a road which goes to the mountains starting from Lanno down 
to the point here (indicating). On that cross road, 
intersection of these two roads, the American artillery 
frequently fired upon that spot, and the fragments of the 
shells often caused injury and death to the members of 
the army artillery headquarters, which was located there, 
and therefore wo were forced to move the army artillery 
headquarters to the rear. 

I judge that it is possiblo that the fragments of a 
shell would land in the hospital. In some of the extreme 
cases, the fragments which landed at this point (indicat¬ 
ing) would even cause injury to the members of the army 
artillery headquarters, which is over this way (indicating). 
These were all fragments and not the v/hole shell. There 
was only one case whore the whole shell fell in this 
place. 
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Q Now, did you over recommend that the Hospital No. 2 be 
removed? 

A Yes. 

Q Why did you make such recommendations? 

A On the 9th of April I ordered the reconnaissance of the 
artillery positions, and there for the first time learned 
that the hospital was situated there. Originally I wanted to 
use the hospital site for the artillery position. I wanted 
to use it for the artillery positions. However, the hospital 
was there. I was forced to move the howitzer. However, the 
existence of the military hospital in that particular spot 
was detrimental to the military security and in preventing 
information leaking out I requested the Army Headquarters to 
remove that hospital from that spot. 

Q Do you know if the Army Headquarters took any action 
on your recommendation? 

A I heard that from the 15th on. The patients were being 
released from the hospital. At the time I thought my 
recommendation or request was granted. However, I learned 
that the patients were being let out because of the shortage 
of food, and the letting out of the patients was not entirely 
separate from my original request. 

Q How long did the attack on Corregidor continue? 

A The artillery duel began on the 13th of April and we 
carried this on to the 16th, 19th, 24th, and 29th. On the 
16th and 19th the artillery used was that of the Army 
Artillery only. On the 24th and 29th we used all the 
artillery, including division artillery, and we conducted 
the artillery south in a manner to destroy the opposition. 








On the 2nd of May, this time in accordance with the 
Army order, we fired the preparatory barrage, and also a 
barrage to aid the landing. 

Q On what date was this? 

A From the 2nd of May to the 3rd of May — no, from the 

2nd of May to the 6th of May. 

Q When was it reported to you that a flag of truce was 
flying over Corregidor? 

A At noon of the 6th. 

Q Did you see this flag yourself? 

A Yes, I clearly saw it. 

Q What did you do when you saw the white flag? 

A I immediately ordered all my subordinate units to 
cease firing and reported to the Army commanding general. 

Q Did any units under your command fire at that time? 

A No. 

Q Did you receive any orders from headquarters telling 
you to cease firing? 

A Soon after the artillery headquarters reported the 

matter to the army headquarters the telephone came which 
ordered the artillery to cease firing. 

Q Did you again resume firing on the night of May 6th? 

A Yes. 

Q Was that in compliance with orders from higher head¬ 

quarters? 

A On the evening of the 6th of May the order to resume 
attack came from Army Headquarters. The plan had already 
been made to land the main strength of the 4th Division on 
the head side of Corregidor, and the plan for the artillery 
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to assist that landing. 

Q What time did you fire on Corregidor on the evening of 
the 6th of May? 

A 11:00 p. m, 

Q Now, did you fire at all between the hours of twelve 
o'clock noon and the hour of eleven o'clock at night on the 
6th of May? 

A Absolutely not. 

Q Was there any other firing done against Corregidor 
after that — after eleven o'clock on the night of the 6th 
of May? 

Change that question. 

Did you fire at Corregidor on the 7th of May? 

A On the 7th of May there were many shells, many of the 
artillery pieces were loaded, and in order to clear the 
barrel we fired about 15 shots, 15 rounds. However, we 
dropped all these shells in the ocean north and south of 
Corregidor, 

Q Did you observe this firing yourself? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q After the fall of Corregidor where did you go? 

A I went to Manila. 

Q How long did you stay in Manila? 

A I was there until the 18th of June. 

Q And then where did you go? 

A I was transferred to Manchuria. 

CAPTAIN CODER: You may examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Now, you started to move your guns 
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into position for the attack on Corregidor on 9 April 194-2? 

A Yes. 

Q And from then on to the ljth of April you put all 
your guns into position, is that right? 

A All the artillery units under my command were placed 
into position by the l5th$ the Division Artillery was delayed. 

Q Do you know where the Division Artillery was placed? 
GENERAL DONOVAN: In general. 

COLONEL MEEK: In general. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We don’t want each battery. 

COLONEL MEEK: Tell him we want generally to know where 
the Division Artillery is placed. 

GENERAL GARD: Tell him to get on the other side of it. 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) The 16th Division 
Artillery — that is the one that says "22-A," and the 
Fourth Division Artillery on the right side (indicating). 

COLONEL MEEK: Ask him what these hieroglyphics are up 

there. 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Onodera): That is 
Army Artillery Headquarters. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) What is this, right here (indicating)? 
A Army Artillery Headquarters. 

Q Any guns there? 

A No, there were none, 

Q Were there guns in this position, here (indicating)? 

A At first that was planned as the artillery position, 
and we had moved the artillery in there (indicating), but 
because it was so near to the hospital we moved it down whore 
the arrow points. There were no shots fired from there. 
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Q Did they go into position there and occupy that? 

A Yes, we went in there on the 11th of April, and we didn't 
fire any shots, and moved down over on the 13 th of April. 

Q Did you have guns in this area here (indicating)? 

A The artillery moved over to this side (indicating). 

Q How long did they have guns in this area, in position 

here? What dates? 

CAPTAIN CODER: If it please the Commission, he has 
already testified to that. It is in the record. He already 
testified on dates. 

COLONEL MEEK: I might be mistaken, but I would like to 
have him answer that. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Go ahead and answer the question. 

A Two days, the 10th and 11th $ for a period of two days. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Never fired those two days? 

A No. 

COLONEL MEEK: Tell him to sit down. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Did you, or any of your artillery 
commanders, ever establish headquarters in or near the 
Hospital No. 2? 

A No. 

Q Did they ever unload any ammunition in the vicinity of 

Hospital No. 2? 

A No. 

Q What date did you pass Hospital No. 2? 

A 18th of April. 

Q Did you stop at the hospital? 

A I just went on that road, slowly, by the hospital, 

Q Did you observe, on the 18th of April, whether the 
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hospital had been hit by shells? 

A No, I did not. I never heard that the shells landed 
in the hospital, although I was near there. 

Q You didn't observe for that as you went by? 

A No, I did not. Fragments may have fallen there. 

Q Do you know whether the American doctors in charge of 
that hospital ever requested that the patients be moved? 

A No, I don't know. 

Q To whom did you make your recommendations that the 
patients be moved? 

A I had one of my staff officers request this to the 
members, staff members of the Army Headquarters, I don't 
know what the name of the officer in the Army Headquarters 
who received this report is. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Did you get that answer? 

COLONEL MEEK: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like to ask one or two ques¬ 
tions. 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMISSION 
Q (By General Donovan) What is your status now? 

A I am unemployed. 

LIEUTENANT ONODERA: The word "status" is very difficult 
to translate into Japanese. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Ask him what he is doing; whether he 
is a prisoner of war, working for the War Office, or what. 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Onodera): No, I am 
not doing anything. I am unemployed. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Ask him in round numbers how many 
field artillery pieces did they have in the early part of 










May — in round numbers, the total number; that is, Army, 
Corps, Division, and all other elements. 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Onodera): About 120 
pieces. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further, Colonel Meek? 

COLONEL MEEK: I have some more. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission will convene at 8:30 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 1630 hours, 30 January 194-6, the trial 
was adjourned until O83O hours, 31 January 194-6.) 
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PROCEEDINGS 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Conunission is in session. 
COLONEL MEEK: All members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. The 
Prosecution is present and we are ready to proceed. 

KISHIO KITAJIMA 

a witness on behalf of the Defense, on the stand at the 
time of adjournment, having been previously duly sworn, 
resumed the stand and testified further as follows through 
Interpreters Majc Pratt, Lieutenant Onodera, and Staff 
Sergeant Ogita: 

COLONEL MEEK: Will you advise the witness that he 
is still under oath? 

(Whereupon the witness was advised that he was still 
under oath ,) 

CROSS EXAMINATION (resumed) 

Q (By CoJonel Meek) What was the total number of guns 
that you hid ,.r action :ir. the attack on Corregidor? 

A (Thiough Intelpretor Ogita) I think the accurate 
number was 116. 

Q Will you step to the map and indicate the sizes of 
the guns in each of these positions? 

GENERAL GARD: Colonel Meek, have him indicate the 
sizes and number. 

COLONEL MEEK: All right. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Indicate the size and number in 
each position. 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) Twelve pieces of 100 
millimeter — 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: Get in the proper position at tha 
map there and start ovor again. 

A (Continuing, through Interpreter Onodera) 100 milli¬ 
meter cannons, 12 pieces at that place (indicating); 2 
150 millimeter cannons, and two 240-millimeter cannons — 
two pieces; 24 150-millimeter howitzers over here (indicat¬ 
ing); 24 pieces of 150-millimoter howitzers in this place, 
instead of this (indicating); and at this place, eight 
240-mi11 imctor howitzers (indicating); eight 150-millimeter 
cannons (indicating); 75-millimeter guns here (indicating, 

24 pieces; 100-mi)limeter howitzers, 12 pieces (indicating); 
24 75-millimeter cannons (indicating); 12 100-millimeter 
howitzers (indicating); eight 75-millimeter mounted guns 
(indicating); 12 150-millimeter howitzers (indicating). 

Aoross the Lanila Bay, in the vioinity of Ternate, 
four 100-millimeter cannons. 

Of the number that I have mentioned, there are some 
that eventually became useless bccauso they were destroyed 
by enemy fire, 

q (By Colonol Meek) Do any of the guns in the positions 
strike that. 

Are those all the guns that were firing on corregidor 
at that time, including division artillery? 

A Yes. 

Q The position here, indicating, where did the guns 
from that position move to? 

A It moved down to where the arrow points. 

COLONEL I1EEK: That is all I have on this. Does any 
member of the Commission care to ask him anything while he 
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is at the map? 

(No response.) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Now, the total number of pieces, as 
we have computed it, according to your testimony now, is 152. 
How do you account for the difference? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) The battery of small 
caliber guns, there are supposed to be four guns. In a 
battery with large caliber guns there are supposed to bo 
two. Actually, they were to be used, but due to circum¬ 
stances such as destruction of the guns and the illness of 
personnel manning the guns, they were not all used. Accord¬ 
ing to the T/0 152 is normal, but due to destruction and 
la^k of men they are not all used. 

Q Now, on the night of 6 May, you received orders to 
resume fire? 

A Yes, I received them. 

Q When was the fire on Corregidor to begin on the night 
of May 6? 

A I remember it as being 11:15. 

Q From whom did you receive the orders to commence fire 

at 11:15 P* m»? 

A The plan was made from the very beginning. 

Q I am not talking about the plan. Did you receive an 

order on the evening of 6 May to resume fire on Corregidor? 

A On the evening of the 6th I received the orders from 
the headquarters of the Army to resume firing. 

Q Now, what time on the evening of the 6th did you 
actually receive that order? 

A I don't remember the exact time. 
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Q Can you give us an estimate? 

A I thiiil: it was around six o’clock. 

Q How long die", the firing continue on the night of 6 May? 

A Fifteen minutes; the actual plans called for a much 

longer period of firing, but we thought the enemy had no 
will to res.i'rt, sc the firing was actually carried out only 
for a time until the landing. 

Q How many rounds did you fire? 

A 7 don't remember the number. 

Q Calling your attention to the map, was any of your 
concentration in this area, here (indicating)? 

A The place that we shelled was just the coast where I 
indicated, where I am indicating now (Indicating). 

Q Indicating a point between Battery Point and towards 
Mallnta Point? 

A Yes. 

Q D.td you observe the artillery fire that night? 

A I saw the firing, yes. 

Q Were you ordered to cease firing on the night of 6 
May? 

A I did not receive any orders, but the plan was made 
so that after 15 minutes of the barrage, there would be no 
more firing. 

Q Did you have artillery communication with anyone on 

Corregidor Island? 

A Yes. 

Q What kind of communication? 

A I dispatched five sets of officer patrols on Corregidor 

Island under my senior staff officer, and they constituted 






the advance observation post. They sent back messages by 
wireless. 

Q On the night of 6 May were there any Japanese artillery 
pieces actually on Corregidor? 

A My subordinates did not dispatch any at all, 

Q Do you know whether there were any? 

A The divisional artillery of the front line unit should 
have had some on the island. 

Q Now, when you ceased fire on the night of 6 May, you 
left some charges in your pieces, is that right? 

A Yes, there were some that were left in the guns. 

Q And on the morning of 7 May, to clean your pieces you 

fired those shots, is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you blow up any guns in the process? 

INTERPRETER OGITA: You mean his own guns? 

COLONEL MEEK: Yes. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek, let’s leave that line 
of questioning, will you, please? 

COLONEL MEEK: Withdraw the question. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Did you control the guns across 
the Bay at Ternate? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Where is that? Get us oriented. 
COLONEL MEEK: That is the place where he pointed out 
on the map. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Did they fire on Corregidor or some 
of the other islands? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Those guns wore there for 






the purpose of shelling Caballo Island and El Fraile Island. 

Q VTiat was the last artillery fire that you received from 
Corregidor? 

A It continued until the morning of the 6th of May, but 
I don't remember exactly the time of day. 

Q Did you receive ary artillery fire frcm Corregidor 
after the white tl ag was raised? 

A Nc. 

Q You visited Corregidor with General Wachi? 

A Nc, I did not go with General Wachi. 

Q I am talking now about two or three days after the fall 

of Corregidor. 

A On the 8th of May I went to Corregidor accompanying an 
Imperial prince, who was my subordinate. 

COLONEL MEEK; The prince was his subordinate? 

GENERAL DONOVAN? The prince was his subordinate? 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Ogita): Yes. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Was Wachi in that party? 

A I don't, remember clearly. 

Q Did you make any inspection at Corregidor? 

A I looked over the place roughly. 

Q Did you observe where the prisoners of war were being 
kept? 

A I saw many prisoners. 
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Q Did you observe any captured American supplies? 

A Yes. 

Q Did that consist of rations, provisions, food? 

A It seems as if there was some food in the Malinta 
Tunnel. 

Q Did you observe as to about how much there was? 

A I don’t know the number, but they were heaped into 
piles. 

COLONEL MEEK: No further cross examination. 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 

Q (By General Trudeau) V/hat was the strength of the army 
artillery command at this time? 

A Under my command at that time I remember it as 
being around 4000. 

Q In other words, it was more than is shown on the 
chart submitted on Exhibit B by a considerable amount. 

It shows 2000. Show him your chart, will you? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We are going to have to refer to 
that chart from now on. I think you might just as well 
keep it out in the open. 

INTERPRETER OGITA: Will you read that question 

back? 

(Question read.) 

(Interpreter Onodera explained the chart to the wit¬ 
ness .) 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Ogita) I remem¬ 
ber it as being about 4000. 

Q (By General Trudeau). All right. In the artillery 
preparations on several days during April and early May, 
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how many rounds were you firing from your medium caliber 
weapons? 


A On thd second day? 

Q On the ttoacantraticn a tbs 16th, 19th, 24th and 
29th, how many rounds p ?r gun wew you averaging on your 
medium ’.y liber reap one ? 

A j?or each 100 millimeter cannon 60 rounds; for each 
1J>0 millimeter howitzer 40 rounds; for each 150 cannon 
30 rounds* 

Q How much tonnage of ammunition did this involve to 
be hauled forward each day? How many tons of ammunition 
did you have to haul forward each day? 

A I don ; t know the tonnage. 

Q How man;.’’ trucks did you use to haul ammunition? 

A Each unit used their own trucks and they varied 

very much, very greatly, sc I don't remember the number. 

Q Was there any attempt to use these trucks when they 
were sending omptv trucks to San Fernando for ammunition 
to evacuate prisoners of war and the hospital? 

CAPT/IN CODER; If it please the Commission, I think 
you will establish ammunition was hauled from San Fer¬ 
nando. 

Q (By General Trudeau) All right. From where was 
ammunition hauled by truck? 

A The ammunition dump was at a place called Dinalupihan. 

We received ammunition from the army at that point and 
transported it forward. 

Q Was any attempt made to use your trucks to evacuate 
prisoners of war and patients in the hospital to Dinalupi- 
han? 

I 
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A No, they were not used. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: That is all. 

Q, (By Geneial Donovan) Point out that January block 
under the 48th Division, January 9th. It is at the end 
of that first red block (indicating). Do you have writing 
on that chart thoro? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Assembled at Manila, 
and the arrow points to the 16th Army. 

Q My question is where was the 16th Army. 

A I heard that the 16th Army was to the south, but I 
don’t know where the army headquarters was. 

CAPTAIN CODER: May I point out this witness testi¬ 
fied that he only came here March 20th. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. That doesn’t 
make any difference. I thought maybe he might know. 

Q, (By General Valdes) Where wer6 you when Bataan 
surrendered? 

A I was at the coast about 1000 meters north of Limay. 

Q Did you see the American and Filipino prisoners 

of war marching from Mariveles toward Bclcngc and 
further north? 

A No. 

Q, You did not have an opportunity to travel on the 

road after the fall of Bataan? 

A On the 9th of April I went from Limay to Cabcnben. 

At that time near the main road around the vicinity of 
the main road west of Ccbcabon I saw groups of prisoners 
in 15's and in 30’s or 40’s resting. They were not 
marohing. 
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Q What was their condition? 

A They w /e:re sitting by the side of the read and they 
were tucking to each other and smoking, 

Q You did not see any dead on the road? 

A He, they were sciil in rather good condition, 

Q When the American art.Lj.ler/ from Corr .g'idor returned 
fire on the vicinity of hospital No, 2, do you know whether 
anybody was wounded or killed in the hospital? 

A I did not hear anything about that, 

Q '3y General. Trudeau) When did General Horama first 
visit your command post at Limay or your command post or 
forward positions at Cabcaben after the surrender? 

A General Horama never came, 

Q (By General HcNaught) Are you an artillery man? 

A Yes, 

Q ilow long have you been an artillery man? 

A ,Since I became second lieutenant, and for 37 years 

I have been an artillery man, 

Q What artillery schools have you attended? 

A I went to all of them. 

Q Japanese only? 

A Only Japanese. 

Q Was this the operations map for the 14th Army, 

artillery section map to which you have been referring? 

A This map actually shows the progress of the opera¬ 
tion, 

Q Is it the one that was actually used during the opera¬ 
tion? 

A During the operation we made notations on it in 

pencil and later at Manila we put it in in ink as it is 
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shown right now. 

Q He says "we put it in in ink." Did he actually 
do any of the work himself? 

A Hy subordinates did it. 

Q From what source did they obtain the data which 

shows the positions of the artillery units in the vicinity 
of Cabcaben and on down the peninsula? From what source 
did they obtain the information for the artillery positions? 
A My subordinates submitted a report on the positions 
they occupied and they submitted it to me, and that is 
where I compiled this map. 

Q What basis did the subordinates determine those posi¬ 
tions on? Is it from survey on the ground or by inspec- 
t . on on the map? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Do you want to break that ques¬ 
tion down? Anything bothering you about it? We can 
change the question. 

INTERPRETER OGITA: It is all right. 

Q (By General McNaught) Were the positions determined 
on the map by survey or inspection? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Actually it was sur¬ 
veyed by aerial photographs. 

Q V/hen were the aerial photographs taken in reference 
to the time it was made? 

A Each unit made an aerial photograph of positions 
as soon as it was occupied, so each unit had the pic¬ 
tures taken on different days. It took about four or 
five days, and I don’t remember exactly when. 

Q V/hat is the date of the actual map? I do not 
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mean his entries but the printed map. When was that? 

INTERPRETER OGITA: Not his entries? 

Q (By Ceneral LlcNaught) Does he know the date of that 
map? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: See if there is a date on that 
map over there, will you? 

COLONEL IEEK: There isn’t any date, sir. It is 
torn off. 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Since this is an 
American map, I don't know, but it must be on there some¬ 
where. Anyway, it is a pretty old map, so the road leading 
to Mariveles is not marked. 

Q (By General McNaught) Is there anything extremely 
recognizable — is there anything recognizable on that map 
excepting the coast line which you can pick up on an 
airplane photograph? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There will be a ten minute recess. 
(Short recess.) 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commirsion are 
present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. The 
Prosecution is present and we are ready to proceed. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you read that last question 
back, please? 

(Question read.) 

CAPTAIN CODER: Does the Commission want one of those 
photographs to follow? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We do not need it now. 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Ogita): When the 
aerial photos were made, white panels were laid crosswise 
on :he base piece of the particular position, and also 
prominent terrain features were used as base points for 
the photo. Surveys were made in this manner. 

Q (By General Gard) Did the anti-aircraft artillery 
fire on Corregidor? 

A You mean the anti-aircraft of the American Army? 

Q The anti-aircraft of the Japanese Army. 

A No, it was not used against Corregidor. 

Q Did any of the Japanese observers at the artillery 

observation posts report that there was aerial bombardment 
of Corregidor on the afternoon of 6 May? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) I was always at the 
observation posts, so I know the situation. I saw Japan¬ 
ese planes bomb on the afternoon of May 6th. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further? 

CAPTAIN CODER: Nothing further. 

COLONEL MEEK: I have Just one question. 







FURTHER CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Has there been anything added to 
this map since it was prepared in Manila? 

A The position of the hospital, and also the road, was 
reoordecl after it was finished in Manila, to be used for 
this trial. 

Q Did you make those changes yourself? 

A Yes. 

Q How did you determine where the road should be on 
that map? 

A I have another map of the scale of one to twenty 
thousand, which accurately records the road. I copied it, 
that map. 

Q Did that map also show the exact location of the 
hospital? 

A No, the position of the hospital is not shown on that 
map; just the road. 

Q Then where you have placed "Hospital No, 2" on here 
is purely an estimate of yours? 

A Yes; that is the approximate position. 

COLONEL MEEK: No further questions. 

GENERAL GARD: From what field did the Japanese pianos 
take off that took these aerial photographs? 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Onodera): As far as 
I can remember it took off from the Manila Airfield. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What is the Manila Airfield? 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Onodera): I mean 
Nichols Airfield. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further? 
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CAPTAIN CODER: Nothing further, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There will be a short recess. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. 
The Prosecution is present and we are ready to proceed. 
MORIYA WADA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows through 
Interpreters Major Pratt, Lieutenant Onodera, and Staff 
Sergeant Ogita: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Ott) Will you state your name, please? 

A Moriya Wada. 

Q What is your home address? 

A First Demobilization Ministry, Tokyo. 

Q Wore you ever assigned to the 14th Army? 

A Yes. 

Q When were you assigned? 

A From the 10th of November, 1941, to 31st of July, 

1942. 

Q Where was the 14th Army in November of 1941? 

A Formosa. 

Q What was your rank at the time that you reported for 

duty to the 14th Array? 

A Major. 
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Q What was your assignment with the 14th Army? 

A From the time I arrived at the 14th Army until the end 

of February, 1942, I was engaged in the work of military 
administration, and from the end of February until the end 
of July I was in the line of communications work. 

Q What function does the line of communications perform 
in the Japanese Army? 

A Matters pertaining to supplying of munitions and 
other materiel, and also matters concerning prisoners of 
war. 

Q Does that include supply of medicines, food, and other 
supplies? 

A Yes. 

Q Is that a staff position? 

A Yes. 

Q What organization within the Japanese Army actually 
performed the execution of the plans formulated by the staff, 
with regard to supply and so forth? 

A These duties are performed by line of communications 

forces, and also by each supply depot. 

Q Who was in charge of the line of communications 
forces in the 14th Army? 

A Major General Kawane. 

Q What was your exact position in the staff in relation 

to supply? 

A I was a staff member. Over me was a colonel named 
Takatsu; I was his subordinate. 

Q Colonel Takatsu was head of the Second Section, 


Staff Department? 






A Yes. 

Q When you were in the military administration and 
prior to leaving Formosa did you prepare a plan for the 
government of the Philippines, military government of the 
Philippines? 

A Yes. 

Q Was that document called Hito Toji Yoko? 

A Yes. 

Q And Hito Toji Yoko translated means Military Government, 
does it? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: If you have anything to be trans¬ 
lated, take that up with Major Pratt. 

CAPTAIN OTT: I want that translated. 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) Roughly, it means the 

general outline of the governing of the Philippine Islands. 

Q (By Captain Ott) After you had prepared Hito Toji 
Yoko, what was done about it? 

A Do you mean the contents of Hito Toji Yoko? 

Q I want to know if it was approved. 

A First, before this Hito Toji Yoko was drafted, the 
matter was taken up with the commanding general of the 
Army and the commanding general's policy was sounded out. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Do you expect to make several 
references to Hito Toji Yoko? 

CAPTAIN OTT: Yes, we do. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you use the English, please? 
CAPTAIN OTT: All right.' 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We want to have it clear so whoever 
is reading the record will understand it. 
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CAPTAIN OTT: Will you ask him to continue as to what 


was done there? 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Onodera): After 
hearing the policy as advocated by the commanding general 
of the Army, then we drew up the document, and then we 
again submitted it for approval. 

COLONEL MEEK: May I ask that they name this command¬ 
ing general? 

Q (By Captain Ott) Who was the commanding general of 
the 14th Army? 

A Lieutenant General Homma. 

Q What other members of his staff participated in the 
preparation of the Philippine Government document? 

A Colonel Takatsu and myself, 

Q Was it approved after it had been submitted? 

A Yes. 

Q Who approved it? 

A General Homma. 

Q Can you tell us what was in that document, referring 
to the government of the Philippines? 

A I will just touch on the important points: 

First, that there should be no radical and sudden 
changes in the present situation of the Philippines, the 
present condition prevailing in the Philippines. 

Q What do you mean by that? 

A I think that as I keep on explaining the answer to 
that will become clear. 

COLONEL MEEK: May I inquire at this time, was that 
a written plan, and is a copy of it in existence? 
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CAPTAIN OTT: We have made a search at Tokyo for it 
and have not been able to find a copy anywhere. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right, proceed. 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Onodera): Second, 
the present Philippine political setup is to be used as 
much as possible without changing its organisational setup, 
and also the personnel, and to keep the interferences from 
the Japanese side to the barest minimum. In order to 
accomplish this, to keep the supervision by the Japanese 
at a minimum, in the using of personnel in the military 
administration, to use them regardless of their leanings, 
whether pro-American or pro-Japanese. In fact, to prefer 
using the pro-American elements in the government. . 

.And, third, to respect the mode of living, customs 
and religion of the Filipinos. To develop all the indus¬ 
tries and thus contribute to the total war effort of Japan. 
To immediately organize a Filipino police force in order to 
establish a quick, peaceful, and orderly situation in the 
Philippines. Through various methods to win the hearts of 
the people, the Filipino people. 

In carrying out the military administration, as far 
as neutrals, and also even the enemy aliens are concerned, 
unless they commit hostile acts directly against the 
Japanese, these people should be utilized. 

Q (By Captain Ott) What do you mean by "utilized,” 
or "used." 

A Either to hire him or put him in a position — employ 

him. To appoint him as an official, and things like that. 
That is about all. 
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Q After this document had been approved by General Homma 
what was done with it? 

A These were distributed to all of the divisions in the 
early part of December, and at the same time were given to 
the director or chief of the Military Administration Section. 
Q V/ould that include staff officers in the staff of the 
14th Army? 

A Yes. 

Q Would it also include commanding officers of the 
fighting forces? 

A The division commanders were to disseminate this 

information down to their subordinate unit commanders. 
Further, anything that should be given out to the lowest 
of the soldiers, that is, down to privates, these were made 
up as instructions* or original orders from the commanding 
general of the Army, and was given to — and was issued to 
them before the war. 

Q You prepared those instructions? 

A The First Section drafted this order; then the Second 
Section added whatever was necessary. 

Q What did these instructions contain? 

A It includes all the things, necessary things, that I 
mentioned before in explaining the Philippine orders. 

Q Did it include them all, or partially? 

A I will now explain further. First, with respect to 

the mode of living, customs, and ways of living of the 
Filipino people. 

Second, in associating with the good people, good 
natives. This includes even the neutrals and enemy aliens. 
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This includes prisoners of war. Associate with them with 
kind and broad feelings, and there should be no acts com¬ 
mitted by the soldiers which would run contrary to the inter¬ 
national lawa. Looting, raping, and physical violence, are 
absolutely prohibited. Air units, artillery units, and 
other combat units, will not fire on cities and towns in¬ 
discriminately. 

No. 6. The commodities and installations in the 
Philippines will not be destroyed, even in tho case of 
necessity due to the combat situation. The destruction of 
commodities and installations will be kept at a minimum 
number. Military discipline will be strictly observed. 

I think there were others, minor matters, but I don't 
riitimher them now. 

Q Alter these instructions had been prepared wore they 
ordered issued to the troops? 

A Yes, they were. 

Q On whose orders? 

A It. is the commanding general's order. 

Q For how long a time did you continue to be a member 
of the Military Administration Section or sub-Section? 

A I was not in the Military Administration Section. I 
was a staff member — I was in the staff concerned with the 
military administration matters. It was up to the end of 
February, That was up to the end of February. 

Q When did you arrive in the Philippines? 

A It was the 23rd of Decomber, 1941* that I landed on 
Lingayen, I think. 

Q Where did you go from thoro? 
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A I went to Balanga. 

Q When were you transferred to the staff division under 
Colonel Takatsu dealing with supplies and prisoners of war, 
and other matters of that nature? 

A It was in the latter part of February. 

Q Did you prepare any plan for the reception and care 
of prisoners? 

A Yes, I participated in the drafting of the plan. 

Q When was that plan prepared? 

A The middle of March. 

Q Who participated in the preparation of that plan? 

A Colonel Takatsu, commanding officer of the Lino of 

Communications Section; commanding officer of the well¬ 
digging unit; the members of the Medical Section, and 
Intendance Section. 

Q Was the plan approved? 

COLONEL MEEK: May we get that last answer read? I 
didn’t get one of the points. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Well-digging unit. You heard it 

right. 

(Answer read.) 

LIEUTENANT ONODERA: Commanding officer of tho well¬ 
digging unit. I made a mistake. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Con you name the persons of those 
departments or sections that participated in that confer¬ 
ence? 

A The chief of the Line of Communications Section was 
Major General Kawane; the commanding officer of the well¬ 
digging unit was a first lieutenant whose name I don't 







remember. Medical Section member was Major Sekigushi. 

And the member of the Intendance Section who participated 
in this drafting of a plan was a first lieutenant whose name 
I don't remember. 

Q Was the plan proposed at this conference approved? 

A Yes. 

Q By whom was it approved? 

A Commanding general of the Army. 

Q What was that plan? 

A The place of internment was decided as Camp O'Donnell. 
However, because there were not onough buildings in Camp 
O'Donnell the buildings in Paranaque Camp wore to be moved 
to Camp O'Donnell. The number of P.W.'s then estimated was 
40,.XX), because although there were wells inside, within 
the Camp O'Donnell, they were not sufficient. Therefore, 
the well-digging unit was to go there and dig for wells. 
However, if this was not possible, the water pipe was to be 
laid down. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: A ton-minute recess. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: All members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. 

The Prosecution are present and are ready to proceed. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Read the last question, 

CAPTAIN OTT: I think the witness was answering a 
question. 

(Question and answer read.) 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: I think the word should be Ponique. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: Let’s check on that word, 

CAPTAIN OTT: Panique is the town. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There is an answer to bo completed. 

A (Continuing, through Interpreter Onodera) The evacua¬ 
tion of prisoners of war to Camp O'Donnell, the plan called 
for using the road from Balanga and San Fernando, and to 
use trains from San Fernando to Capas, As for feeding, 
the line of communications commander was collecting; rations 
along the road at Balanga and San Fernando. He was to 
collect rations at these points. As for the medical situa¬ 
tion, the lino of communications hospitals at Balanga and 
San Fernando were to take care of the prisoners along the 
road, and if the line of communications hospital which was 
expected to arrive from Japan in the middle of March should 
arrive earlier the condition of medical attention for the 
prisoners would improve. This plan was to be effected by 
the 20th of April. 

That is all. 
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Q (By Captain Ott) Was this plan based upon a survey 
made on likely camp sites? 

A (Through Major Pratt) Yes. 

Q Who made that survey? 

A The commander of the line of communications and his 
staff members; Colonel Takatsu and the officer in charge 
of the well-digging unit. 

Q Had they considered any other site than O'Donnell? 

A Besides O'Donnell, there were Cabanatuan and Panique 

Q Why was O’Donnell selected in preference to Panique 

and Cabanatuan? 

A The first reason was it had better water facilities; 
secondly, that it was close to the line of communications 
b..sos; third, that so many buildings were already there; 
and fourth, that it was close to Bataan. Cabanatuan was 
all right, too, but it was planned in the future to use 
Cabanatuan as a camp for Japanese soldiers. 

Q Did the plan provide for the marching of prisoners 
from Bataan to San Fernando? 

A At the time, we weren't sure whether it would all 
be done by marching or whether it would be done by 
vehicle to a certain extent, but we estimated that if 
everything went well approximately one-fourth of them 
could be moved by vehicle. 

Q Was this plan approved? 

A Yes. 

Q By whom? 

A The army commander. 

Q Who was the army commander? 






A Lieutenant General Homma. 

Q When you were transferred to staff officer dealing 
with supplies, what did you find the situation to be 
there, with regard to supplies in the Japanese Army? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: V/hat is it he asked there? 

MAJOR PRATT: He just repeats part of my question, 
sir, to make sure in his mind he has got the question right. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Is that a general question? Because 
if it isn't, he can — 

CAPTAIN OTT: This man was in charge of requisition¬ 
ing supplies. I want to find out just exactly v/hat he knows 
about the supply situation in the Japanese Army at the 
time he moved into that position, which he said was in 
the latter part of February. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The supply level, whether it was 
short or over? 

CAPTAIN OTT: That is right; that is v/hat I am getting 
at. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. Let him try it. 

A (Through Major Pratt) The over-all supply picture 
was not too good. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Would you explain what it was? 

A The fixed amount of rice in the Japanese ration was 

800 grams, but actually the supply was five to six hundred 
grams. Meat and vegetables were extremely scarce. One 
example is that when I was at the army headquarters on 
Bataan, the daily meal was of rice gruel and pickled plums, 
and it was so thin I was able to drink it down. 

Q What dato was this that he went to Bataan? 






A That was in March and April. 

Q Will you ask him to continue? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I believe that you could help out 
if you would be a little more specific. 

CAPTAIN OTT: All right, I will try it. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: If you want to find out about rice, 
ask him about rice; if you want to find out about some¬ 
thing else, ammunition, ask him about ammunition; that 
is perfectly all right with us, just so we can get the 
answer. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Just about what portion of the 
regular ration was being given to the Japanese soldiers 
in the latter part of February or March? 

MAJOR PRATT: Do you mean of the standard ration? 

CAPTAIN OTT: Yes, of the standard ration. 

A (Through Major Pratt) February or March? 

Q (By Captain Ott) Well, if there are any changes, 
ask him to state first on the 1st of March, and then 
the 1st of April. 

A Rice was very scarce, and we sent a wire to Tokyo, 
but no rice came. We attempted to gather rice in the 
Philippines. However, there was unrest and lack of order, 
and the communications facilities were poor, and so we 
were able to get very little. And in Manila, sinco the 
civilians’ rice supply was scarce, we had to issue rice 
to the civilians which belonged to the Japanese Army. 

Q The question I wanted answered is this: Do you know 
what portion of the standard ration the Japanese soldier 
was getting, say a3 of the date of the second offensive in 






Bataan, which was April 3, I believe? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: May I make a suggestion as to how 
you might get on answer? 

CAPTAIN OTT; Yes, sir, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Ask him if the soldier was getting 
a full ration or half a ration or Just two-thirds a ration 
on the same date, approximately. 

Q (By Captain Ott) On April 3, was the Japanese Army, 
that is, the combat troops, receiving a third of a ration, 
a half a ration, or three-quarters of a ration, or a full 
ration? 

A (Through Major Pratt) It was from one-half to two- 
thir.-ds. When you say “what percentage", there might be 
s; mistake. I would like to give it in grams. 

Q Well, toll him to give it in grams. 

A 800 grams was the standard ration, but the actual 
one was five to six hundred. 

Q Grams of what? 

A Rice. 

Q What other items contained in the ratj on — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Captain Ott — 

GENERAL TRUDEAUs Counsel, may I ask one question 

here? 

CAPTAIN OTT: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: Is the standard ration in the 
Japanese Army six go's? 

THE WITNESS: (Through Major Pratt) Yes. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: How many grams in six go's? 

THE WITNESS: It is a little bit over 800 grams. 
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Q (By Captain Ott) What other itoms were containod in 
the rations, in the portion they were getting? 

A (Through Major Pratt) A little vegetables, a little 
meat, and some salt and tea, and from time to time sugar, 
and that is all. 

Q When was this requisition mado for further supplies 
on Tokyo, that you spoke of Just a minute ago? 

A It was the latter part of January. 

Q How did you know about that? 

iiAJOR PRATT: About the telegram? 

CAPTAIN OTT: Yes. 

A (Through Major Pratt) I heard it from Colonel Takatsu 
Q (By Captain Ott) Was there any other requisition 
made, either on the Southern Army or on Tokyo, for food¬ 
stuffs? 

A Just to the Supreme Southern Army and Tokyo. 

Q How many requisitions were made in that manner, from 
the ono in January? 

MAJOR PRATT: May I have the question read, please? 
(Question read.) 

A (Through Major Pratt) Six times. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Can you give the dates of those 
requisitions? 

A In the middle of February, around the 20 th of March, 
the 10th of April, and in May and June, and I don*t re¬ 
member the dates then. 

Q What answer did you receive? 

A During 1942 we asked for 100,000 tons of supplios, 
of rice, and during that time they promised to send 50 , 000 . 






Q How much did they send? 

A In Juno and July, approximately 2000 tons arrived. 

Q For each month? 

A Each month. 

Q Now, what do you know about the medical supply 
situation in the Japanese Army during — from the landing 
of the Japanese troops in the Philippines? 

MAJOR PRATT: After the landing? 

CAPTAIN OTT: Yes. 

A (Through Major Pratt) The medical supplies became 

insufficient immediately after the landings in the Philip¬ 
pines, and when the 48th Division went to Java they took 
a large supply with them, and medical supplies became even 
more scarce. 

Q Did you have anything to do with requisitioning 
medical supplies from the Southern Army or Tokyo? 

A The amount of medical supplies was a matter for 
the medical section of the army. 

Q \/hat did you have to do with obtaining requisitions 
or issuing requisitions for medical supplies where re¬ 
quest was made to Tokyo or to the Southern Army for them? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I do not believe he will get that 
question. Do you want to find out what he had to do with 
the requisitioning of medical supplies? 

CAPTAIN OTT: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Ask him if he prepared the requisi¬ 
tions for medical supplies to the Southern Army or Tokyo. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Did you prepare the requisitions 
for medical supplies on the Southern Army or Tokyo? 








A (Through Major Pratt) Do you mean by sending tele¬ 
grams? 

Q Yes, 

A After looking at the request from the medical section 

and considering the operational necessity we sent them out, 
Q Was that also true in regard to food, did you do 
the same thing in rogard to that? 

A Yes. 

Q What requests did you have for the medical depart¬ 

ment for medical supplies? 

A The principal things were malaria medicines and 

dysentery medicines. 

Q How frequently were these requests made by the 

medical department? 

A They were presented ten times, as I remember it, 

Q During what period of time? 

A From the end of February to the end of July, 

Q What did you do about it? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Have you asked him whether he 
sent to Tokyo for that? 

Q (By Captain Ott) Did you make request upon the 
Southern Army or Tokyo for medical supplies? 

A Yes. 

Q What supplies did you ask for? 

A As I recall, it was malaria medicine and dysentery 
medicine, 

Q They were the most urgently requested items? 

A Yes. 

Q How many requests did you make on the Southern Army 
or Tokyo for medical supplies? 
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A Ten times. 

Q What medical supplies did you roceivo in response 
to these requests on the Southorn Army or Tokyo? 

A At the end of April the malaria medicino camo. 

Q How much came? 

A I don't remember the exact number, but less than 
two days supply for 30,000 men of malaria medicine came 
by plane.. 

Q What malaria medicino do you refer to, what kind? 

A I don't know. 

Q Are you referring to quinine? 

A I believe it was quinine, but I do not remember 
exactly. 

Q Were any other medical supplies received by the end 
of July before you left the Philippines in July? 

A I heard that in May, June and July some came in in 
each month. 

Q Row did the amount that come in compare with the 
amount that had been requested? 

A Taking, for instance, the latter part of July, the 
part that arrived here v/as one-thirtieth of what was re¬ 
quested — that was in the latter part of April, rather. 

Q You mean it was received in July? 

A In the latter part of April they received one- 

thirtieth of what they requested. 

Q By the end of July how much had they received of the 
amount that had been requested? 

A I don't remember. 

Q How many line of communication hospitals did the 
14th Army have when it landed in the Philippines? 
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A Four. 

Q What is the standard amount of the Japanese Army 
based upon the strength of the army? 

MAJOR PRATT: Standard amount of what? 

CAPTAIN OTT: Standard number of line of communica¬ 
tion hospitals based upon its strength? 

THE V/ITNESS: (Through Major Pratt) Eight; about 

eight. 

Q (By Captain Ott) How many field hospitals did the 
Japanese Army have when they landed in the Philippines? 

A (Through Major Pratt) The 16th Division had three; 

the 48th Division had two or three, I don't quite remember, 
and the 65 th Brigade had one only. 

Q Nov/, when you gave four as the number of line of 
communication hospitals, did you include the 48th Division? 
A The line of communications had four hospitals, and 
beyond this the 48th Division had two or throe field hos¬ 
pitals. 

Q Did the 48th Division, when it left, take with it 
a line of communications hospital? 

A They took one. 

Q Where did the 48th Division go when it left the 
Philippines? 

A To Java. 

Q Now, had there been an order putting into effect this 

plan for the reception and concentration of prisoners at 
Camp O'Donnell? 

A Yes. 

Q When was that plan put into effect? 
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A You mean the date that the ordor was issued? 

Q The order, yes, wheh was it issued? 

A As I recall it, it was the 23rd of March. 

Q Now, to whom was that order issuod, and what did it 
cover? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will recess at this time until 

1330. 

(Whereupon, at 1125 hours, a recess was taken until 
1330 hours, 31 January 1946.) 









AFTERNOON SESSION 

(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 1330 
hours.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in sosssion. 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. 
The prosecution is present, and wo are ready to proceed. 
MORIYA WADA 

a witness on behalf of the Defense, having been previously 
duly sworn, resumed the stand, and testified further as 
follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION (Resumed) 

MAJOR PRATT: Shall we remind the witness that he 
is still under oath? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Under oath, yes. 

(Major Pratt reminded the witness as requested.) 
(Last question read.) 

INTERPRETER OGITA: Do you mean the order for the 
preparation of taking prisoners? 

CAPTAIN OTT: Yes, I do. 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) I issued orders to the 
commanding officer of the line of communication, also the 
commanding officer of the medical section of the line of 
communication and the commanding officer of the well- 
diggers unit. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Y/as any report received as to what 
preparations wore being made pursuant to that order? 
INTERPRETER OGITA: Will you read that back? 
(Question read.) 
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A (Through Interpreter Ogita) There was a roport 
around the 2nd of April, 

Q (By Captain Ott) Who made the roport? 

A The headquarters of the line of communications, 

Q Was that report in writing or was it oral? 

A Oral report. 

Q Who was the person who made it? 

A The staff officer of the headquarters of tho lino 
of communications. 

Q What was his name? 

A Major Fukuyori. 

Q To whom did he make the report? 

A Colonel Takatsu. 

Q How do you know that he made the report? 

A I listened to it together with Takatsu. 

Q What was the report? 

A It was to the effect that preparations were not 
complete for quartering and rationing the prisoners, 

Q What preparations are you referring to? 

A We referred to transportation of provisions, sani¬ 
tary preparations and housing at the camp. 

Q What was tho date of this report? 

A It was the situation on April the 1st. 

Q What reply, if any, was made to that report? 

A Whose reply? 

Q Either yours or Colonol Takatsu’s? 

A It was a feeling of General Homma for them to put 
in their best effort and further their preparation, so 
the reply was to that offoct, 

Q What did Major Fukuyori say? 



GENERAL DONOVAN: We can’t hear you. 

Q, (By Captain Ott) Major Fukuyori. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: \7hct about him? V/e can't hear 
the quostion. 

ft (By Captain Ott) What did he say? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Ho said that although 
the line of communication unit has many difficult jobs, 
they will try to do according to the wishes of the command¬ 
ing general. 

Q, How much before the second offensive of Bataan did 
this conference take place? 

A It was the day before. 

Q Was that the end of that conversation? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you receive any further reports? 

A Besides that one we never reoeived any other report. 

Q, Did you receive a report from General Khwane’s 
headquarters about April 9, 1942, concerning prisoners? 

A April the 9th? 

ft About that time; April 9 or about that time. 

A A report was deimnded by the army headquarters, 

ft From whom? 

A I made a phone call to Major Fukuyori and demanded 

the report. 

ft What did Major Fukuyori say? 

A He said that ’’there is no great changes sinco the 
report which ho made on April the 2nd.” Things were 
practically the same. 

ft What did lie say? W i. did you tell him in rnswor 
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to that report? 

A I called him to the army headquarters to talk over 
detailed matters. 

Q Did he come? 

A Yes. 

Q Who were present at that tine when ho came over? 

A I do not remember. 

Q What date was that? 

A Around 4 P. M, on April the 9th. 

Q What was said at that conference? 

A Until then the number of prisoners was estimated 
at 40,000, but there were actually 70,000. 

Q When did you learn that? 

INTERPRETER OGITA: He isn't finished answering. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Ogita) Since that 
is April the 9th, the American and Filipino forces are 
surrendered around noontime. There will be many more 
prisoners shortly, so the line of communication unit will 
have to work without rest or sleep. "Orders will definitely 
be issued tonight, so we would like to have the liaison 
officer sent out. We would liko to have a liaison officer 
by 7 P. M. tonight." 

Q (By Captain Ott) Liaison officer from what organi¬ 
zation? 

A Line of communication headquarters. 

Q Was anything further said at that time? 

A No. 

Q Did the liaison officer arrive? 

A Yes, he came. 

Q Who were present at tho time he came? 







GENERAL DONOVAN; May I ask why that particular ques¬ 
tion, why the liaison officer arrivod? Or will you admit 
the liaison officer arrived at headquarters, Colonel Meek? 

COLONEL MEEK; Yes, sir, I will admit all of that. 

Q (By Captain Ott) After the liaison officer arrived 
whom did he see? 

A A second lieutenant; I do not remember his name. 

Q The liaison officer was a second lieutenant? 

A Yes, the liaison officer was a second lieutenant. 

Q Whom did the second lieutenant see when ho arrived 

at headquarters? To whom did he report? 

A To me. 

Q What was said at that time? What conversation did 

you have with him? 

A Besides the liaison officer, I had to call many 
other people to the headquarters, so I didn't have time 
to talk to him, 

Q Do you know what was told to him at headquarters? 

A Yes. 

Q What was told to him? 

A An order was given to him. 

Q What was in the order? 

A Order concerning the internment of prisoners of war. 

Q What did the order contain concerning the prisoners 
of war? 

A I testified this morning about this matter. On 

March 23, plans were made for the internment of prisoners 
of war, and this order was pertaining to the following 
of that fixed plan; in other words, to receive the prison- 
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ers from the front linos and intern then at Canp O'Donnell, 
Q Did you see any prisoners that surrendered on 
Bataan? 

A Yes, 

Q When did you first see then? 

A On the 10th of April, 

Q Where? 

A I saw the prisoners going northv/ard between Balanga 

and Mariveles, and I saw the prisoners assembled in the 
vicinity of Mariveles and Cabcaben. 

Q On what date was that? 

A The 10th, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Didn't he just answer that ques¬ 
tion about two minutes ago. Read a few questions back, 
(Record read.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: He just answered that question 
twice in the last two minutes, 

Q (By Captain Ott) Did you make a trip to Camp 
O'Donnell? 

A Yes, 

Q When? 

A Around the middle of April — around the middle 

of May and at the end of July, The time that I went around 
the end of July I did not go into the comp itself, but I 
went to Capas where the prisoners were coming out, 

COLONEL MEEK: May I have that read back? 

(Record read.) 

Q (By Captain Ott) On your trip to Camp O'Donnell 

in the middle of April, whore did you start from and 
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where did you go? 

A I left Be l. age, I ’- cat to S ... F-r vr.do, end then 
through M; nil*; to C-mp O'D-aiucll. 

Q, You aeon you went to Me ailc and then to C:. tp O'D nell? 
A Yen, 

Q Did >u cue any prisoners of war along the route? 

A Ywti. 

Q W .r- did you see them? 

A B :t ucn 3. 1 .\nd San F^r e.udo I saw an almost 
continuous oolumn of prisoners marching. 

Q, Did you see any dead prisoners? 

A Yos. 

Q How many? 

A About 5. 

Q What did you do at Comp O'Donnell? 

A I asked Tsunoyoshi, who was at camp O'Donnell, about the 
situation. 

Q, Whet did he say? 

A The situation of housing, water end food at the 
present time was not good, but efforts ore being made 
to improve the situation. As for the water, before I 
wont to this camp Major Sokiguohi from the medical sec¬ 
tion wont and told Captain Tsunoyoshi that the water 
purification machine would bG furnished. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There will be a five minute 
rocess. 

(Short recess.) 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with members of Defense 
counsel. Prosecution is present and we are ready to pro¬ 
ceed. 

CAPTAIN OTT: What was the last question? 

(Question and answer read.) 

Q (By Captain Ott) Did you make an inspection of the 
camp? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Yes. 

Q What did you see? 

A The water situation? 

Q About everything: the water situation, sanitary 

conditions, and conditions of the prisoners, food, anything 
else that came to his attention. 

A I asked a prisoner, and he said that there was in¬ 
sufficient food and water. 

Q What about medicine? 

A Sufficient medical supply had not arrived yet. 

COLONEL MEEK: What was that answer? 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Captain Ott) What about sanitary conditions? 

A They hadn't been sufficiently completed. I saw well- 
diggers — I saw the well-diggers and prisoners who were 
technicians, who seemed as if they were technicians, work¬ 
ing on pipes for water, on pipes from the wells. I saw 
some prisoners on trucks who were going after some build¬ 
ings at Panique. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What was that question? Was that 
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question something about the sanitary situation? 

CAPTAIN OTT: Yes, sir, it was. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Do you want him to answer that ques¬ 
tion, or do you want him to go ahead? 

CAPTAIN OTT: I would like him to answer the question 
as to what were the sanitary conditions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you read the last question? 
(Question read.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Ask him to answer that question 
about sanitary conditions, and just eliminate all this other 
business. 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Ogita): It was not 
sufficient. 

Q (By Captain Ott) What was your conclusion about the 
conditions at Camp O’Donnell? 

A The present condition at the camp was not good, but 
since the personnel at the camp were putting in much effort 
I thought that the conditions would improve. And also be¬ 
cause of the fact that it was said that the commanding 
officer of the line of communications had concern about the 
P.W. camp, and he was to visit the camp, so I felt that 
conditions would improve. 

Q What date was this inspection made? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Wasn’t the answer the middle of 
April? We had that answer before. 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) I remember it as being 
April 15. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I was sure of that, too. 

Q (By Captain Ott) When did you return from Camp 
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0'Donnell? 

A From there I went to Llngayen, and on the 16th I came 
back to Balanga. 

Q Did you make a report of your inspection of Camp 
O'Donnell? 

A I made the report to Colonel Takatsu. 

Q Did you make that report immediately upon your return? 
A Yes. 

Q What did Colonel Takatsu say? 

A He said that"The line of communications unit has much 
difficulties, but I wish that it would put in more effort 
so that the conditions would improve quickly." 

Q Did you take this matter up with General Homma? 

A I did not consult him. 

Q Did you make any other visit to Camp O'Donnell? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: May I interject there? 

CAPTAIN OTT: He made another visit — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: He made two more: The middle of May 
and the latter part of July. He has already testified to 
that. 

Is that right, Major Skeen? 

MAJOR SKEEN: That is what the witness said, I believe. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: The point I am trying to make here 
is, if we want to find out the difference in his different 
inspections that he made up there — I presume that is the 
direction you are traveling, is that correct? 

CAPTAIN OTT: Not particularly. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Do you want to find out what he 
found out at the next inspection? 
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CAPTAIN OTT: To find out what he saw and what he 
reported. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: If you can word the question as to 
showing improvement or otherwise, maybe we can get along a 
little bit faster with this. 

CAPTAIN OTT: That isn't the purpose of this er.amina- 

tion, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right; go ahead. 

Q (By Captain Ott) When you made this trip to Camp 
O'Donnell in the middle of May, whom did you see? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) I met Captain Tsuneyoshi. 

Q Did you ask him for a report on conditions at Camp 

O'Donnell? 

A Before I requested a report I made the inspection 
first. 

Q Will you state what you observed on that inspection? 

A I will speak of the sanitation situation: There were 
many malaria and diarrhea patients — dysentery patients. 

As for the dysentery patients, the facilities were in¬ 
sufficient. The disinfecting of the latrine was poor. 

As for the water situation, it generally met the 
demand, fulfilled the demand. 

The housing situation was improved over the condition 
of mid-April, but it still did not meet the hopes of the 
Army Headquarters. 

The food, as far as the amount was concerned, was 
generally satisfactory, but the quality of the food was 
not good. 

As for tho efforts of the camp commandant: When I 
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visited the camp in mid-April, he said with his mouth that 
he would put in much effort and try, but in mid-May when I 
made the inspection, his efforts were not in evidence; and 
also, net only that, but his ingenuity was poor. 

Q What about medical supplies? 

A Medicine for malaria and dysentery was insufficient. 

Q Is that the extent of his observation? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Was that a question? 

Q (By Captain Ott) Is that the extent of your observa¬ 
tion? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Yes. 

Q What did you do on your return to headquarters? 

A First I made a report to Colonel Takatsu; then im¬ 
mediately I made a report to the commanding general. 

Q What did you tell him? 

A To whom? 

Q Well, first to Colonel Takatsu, then to General Homma. 

A I just stated the conditions at Camp O'Donnell. I 

reported just about like that. 

Q What did General Homma say? 

A He said that that was very unsatisfactory. He also 
told mo to study the plans and find some solution. In 
studying policies, relieving of the command of that camp 
commandant came first, and General Homma also told me to 
study about policy of releasing, generally releasing 
prisoners of war, and make a report. 

Q Did you prepare a plan containing methods for correct¬ 
ing conditions at Camp O'Donnell? 

A Yes. 
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Q Who participated V7ith you in this plan? 

A Colonel Talcatsu sponsored a meeting. The ores who 
attendod the meeting were Colonel Takatsu, Major Sokiguchi 
of the medical department, and a certain First Lieutenant 
of the Intendance Department and myself, 

Q What plan, if any, did you prepare? 

A The first matter was the change of the camp command¬ 
ant, in accordance with General Honma's wishes. It v/as 
required of the commanding officer of the line of communi¬ 
cation unit to submit the name of the successor for the 
post of camp commandant by the next day. The mooting was 
held on the l?th, and by the next day I mean the l6th. 

The next matter was the release of P. W.*s. It was 
resolved immediately to send a wire to Tokyo. Because 
of the fact that the reply might be delayed, at the 
responsibility of the commanding general the good pri¬ 
soners were to be released successively. Also to improve 
the quality of the food it would be necessary for the 
personnel at the food storage place to be careful dis¬ 
tributing the food, and at Camp O'Donnell itself it would 
be necessary to raise cattle, pigs and chickens. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: V/e will take a short recess. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with Defense counsol. 
The Prosecution is present, and we are ready to proceed. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you read the last question 
and answer? 
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(Question and answer read.) 

Q (By Captain Ott) Did the plan contain anything 
else? 

A (Through Major Pratt) Next sanitation. Major 
Sekiguchi frequently wont to Camp O'Donnell, but it was 
decided to send him out immediately to make specific 
investigations. The next thing was to transfer the U. S. 
hospital at Little Baguio to Camp O'Donnell so that the 
sick would get well soon. Also to turn over medical 
supplies as soon as possible. That is generally what 
was included. 

Q Was this plan submitted to any of the higher levels 
of command after it had been prepared? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Why not ask him to whom was the 
plan submitted? 

Q (By Captain Ott) To whom was the report submitted? 

A (Through Major Pratt) To the army commander. 

Q Was the report submitted to General Honma? 

A Yes. 

Q Did he approve it? 

A He approved it and immediately ordered it put into 

effect. 

Q When was that? 

A On the 15th. 

Q The l?th of May? 

A Yes. 

Q How soon after your return was that plan orderod 
to be put into effect? 

A One hour later. 
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Q Is that his return from Camp O'Donnoll? 

A It was executed an hour after the commanding offi¬ 

cer ordered it. 

Q How much time elapsed between the first conversation 
you had with General Homna and the tine Goncral Honma 
ordered it executod? 

A Four hours. 

Q Did Major Sekiguchi go out to Camp O'Donnell? 

A He went the following day, 

Q When did he return? 

A Towards evening on the 16th. 

Q Did he make a report? 

A Yes. 

Q To whom did he report? 

A To Colonel Takatsu. 

Q Were you there? 

A Yes. 

Q What did he report? 

A Ho reported that there were many sick fron malaria and 
dysentery and that the disinfectant facilities were not 
adequate. 

Q What was done about that? 

A They turned over medicines from the nodical section. 
The nodical section ordered that the commanding officer 
of the line of communications should transfer the U. S. 
hospital at Little Baguio to Camp O'Donnell. 

Q What was the quantity of medicine that was ordered 
turned over to Camp O'Donnoll? 

A I don't remembor exactly what the amount was, but, 
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as I recall, it was less than we had hoped. 

Q Was it less than what was needed? 

A Yes. 

Q Why wasn’t more sent? 

A It was said that there was not enough medicine, 

Q Did you receive a report from General Kawane or his 
headquarters concerning the execution of this order? 

A Yes. 

Q V/hat was that report? 

A First it was about the relief of the commanding 
officer', that the commanding officer was to be relieved. 

On the l6th a successor was chosen and reported to the 
army headquarters. 

Q Who was it? 

A Lieutenant Colonel Ito. 

Q V/hat was the reason for selecting him, if you know? 

A He was a man of good character and he was a Japanese 

officer who understood English. 

Q Was any further report received from General ICawane's 
headquarters? 

A We had a report that after the 20th, I believe it 
was the 22nd or 23 rd, that he took office. 

Q Who took office? 

A Colonel Ito took office. 

Q Did the report come from Colonel Ito? 

A The report came in the middle of June. 

Q From whom was that report? 

A It came from Lieutenant Colonel Ito through the 
headquarters of tho line of communications to the army 
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headquarters. 

Q What was that report? 

A It was on the food situation* At the prosont tine 
we had bought cattle, pigs and are raising vegetables, 
and the prisoners are getting new kinds of food. They 
are raising mango. 

MAJOR PRATT: May I make a correction? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Yes. 

MAJOR PRATT: u Wc bought mangos from the Filipinos 
and distributed then." . 

THE WITNESS: (Through Major Pratt) Next is the 
sanitation. By the 1st of Juno the hospital at Little 
Baguio had been moved over and the situation was getting 
much better, and medical supplies were gradually coming in. 

COLONEL MEEK: If the Commission please, do I under¬ 
stand this is a report that Ito is making or that Ito 
made, and he is now recounting it here? 

CAPTAIN OTT: That is what I understand. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is correct, 

COLONEL MEEK: That is what I want understood here, 
that it is some report that he was supposed to have 
received. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Major Pratt) And we are making 
a survey of the death rate on a graph posted in the camp 
commandant's office. 

Next is housing. A plan was in execution to construct 
600 buildings for 50 or 100 men each. 

The next is water. More water pipes were set up. 

Band instruments and sporting equipment were to bo sup¬ 
plied to improve the health and the morale of the prisoners. 
The people who died of illness wore to bo decently buriod, 
and there would always be a minister present. 

That is all. 
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Q What was the occasion of your third visit to O'Donnell? 
GENERAL DONOVAN: The latter part of July? 

CAPTAIN OTT: That was the third visit he made. 

COLONEL MEEK: He hasn't testified as to the third 
visit. He said he got as far as Capas the third time. 

CAPTAIN OTT: I beg your pardon. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Did you make a trip to Capas in 
July? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q What was the reason for going to Capas then? 

A To release 500 prisoners who were in a weak condition. 

Q To release them, or to observe them on their release? 

A I went to inspect their release. 

Q What did you see? 

A The purpose of my inspection was to see if there were 

people there to receive these men and to determine whether 
or not they could return by themselves in their condition. 

Q Could they? 

A They were all escorted, and I think they could have 
returned. 

Q Were any of the prisoners taken to the hospital in 
Manila? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let us get in on that, too. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Were any of the prisoners taken 
to the hospital in Manila? 

A Previous to this some were sent to the hospital in 
Manila. As I recall, it was in June. 

Q This was not the first release of prisoners, then? 
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A Some were released before this. 

Q Were any released to go home to be treated there if 
they were ill? 

A Yes. 

Q Were they given any medicines before leaving the camp 
to take with them? 

A Yes. 

Q How much? 

A I don't remember the amount, but it was enough malaria 
medicine for one week. 

Q When you returned from this trip to Capas did you make 
a report? 

A Report to whom? 

Q Any report to anyone. 

A I reported to Colonel Takatsu. 

Q What did you report? 

A It was just the way I have explained it now. 

Q Did you report to General Homma? 

A The report was made by Colonel Takatsu. 

Q To General Homma? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know what was said? Was there an oral report, 
or — 

A Yes, I do. 

Q What was said? 

COLONEL MEEK: Just a moment. That is a little far¬ 
fetched. He didn't have himself present with Takatsu when 
he talked to Homma, and to have this witness testify as to 
what Takatsu said to Homma is a little bit beyond the realm 
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of reason, 


Q (By Captain Ott) How do you know that Colonel Takatsu 
reported to General Homma? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Is he answering the question "How 
do you know that Colonel Takatsu reported to General Homma?" 

COLONEL MEEK: May I interpose one other statement? 
Colonel Takatsu is here and has testified in this case. It 
seems to me instead of all this hearsay evidence from this 
particular witness, why don't they put the man who knows the 
answer on the stand? 

CAPTAIN OTT: This is the first time I heard the 
Prosecution object to hearsay. We have been objecting to 
it right along. 

COLONEL MEEK: Not whenever we have an available wit¬ 
ness. The Prosecution would put him on the stand. 

CAPTAIN OTT: He was your witness. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute. Is there an objection 

here? 

COLONEL MEEK: Yes; I object to this man testifying 
to something he was told — something told to him by some¬ 
body else, when that witness is available. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let's get the answer to the last 
question, then I will take up the objection. 

A (Through Major Pratt) After General Takatsu reported 
to General — After Colonel Takatsu reported to General 
Homma he told me that General Homma said that. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Now, hold it. 

Now, do you want to object? 

COLONEL MEEK: I want to renew my objection, yes. 
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Colonel Takatsu is here and available, and put him on the 
stand as to what reports he made to General Homma. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The objection is not sustaimd. 

Go ahead with this witness. 

A (Continuing, through Major Pratt) He told me that 
General Homma said to him that if the release of the prison¬ 
ers proved successful he wished to continue it. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: No objection to your bringing 
Colonel Takatsu here later on if you wish. 

COLONEL MEEK: I am trying to save a little time and 
get away from this hearsay evidence. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right, Captain Ott. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Did the release of prisoners con¬ 
tinue thereafter, do you know? 

A Yes, they did. 

Q When did you leave the 14th Army? 

A The 15»th of August. 

Q Did you ever inspect the Cabanatuan prisoner of war 
camp? 

A No. 

Q Did you receive any report from inspections made by 
staff officers? 

A The assistant to the staff officer made an inspection 
and I heard his report. 

Q What was his report? 

A This report was on the conditions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute. Before you make this — 
we will take a ten-minute recess. 

(Short recess.) 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, the members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused with members of Defense counsel 
is present. Prosecution is present and is ready to proceed. 

MAJOR PRATT: Sir, there is an answer to be mado. 

A (Through Major Pratt) This report was on the condi¬ 
tions in the middle of May. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let me interrupt, please. 

At Cabenatuan? 

CAPTAIN OTT: Yes, Cabanatuan. 

A (Continuing, through Major Pratt) The housing was 
sufficient, but it was scattered too much, and the super¬ 
vision of the prisoners was difficult. Consequently, it 
was desired to concentrate the better houses. 

Next was the food situation. The food situation is 
not 100 percent satisfactory; especially fresh food was 
insufficient, and fruit, which is liked by the Americans, 
was insufficient. 

As for the sanitation, there wore many malaria and 
dysentery patients, and there was not enough medicine. 

As for the doctors, there was no worry about that, because 
there were many good American medical officers. 

That is about all. 
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Q (By Captain Ott) Was any action taken on that 
report? 

A The report was made to General Homma concerning the 
above matter. 

Q What was done then? Who made that report to General 
Homma? 

A I did it. 

Q What did General Homma say? 

A "In the Philippines, the treatment of the American 
prisoners of war would not be satisfactory all the time, 
so it would be better to send them either to Formosa 
or to Japan." Furthermore, he ordered — he issued an 
order to make various policies and plans to submit a 
report. 

Q What was the reason for the statement that in the 
Philippines the Americans would not — would not be as 
well off as they would be in Formosa or Tokyo, or whatever 
it was — 

A In the Philippines the weather is very warm and the 
people become easily infected with various disease. As 
for the food, in the Philippines it is very difficult to 
acquire fish and vegetables and other fresh food. 

As for the housing, it is very difficult to find or 
construct good houses. 

Q Was a report made as to what should be done?- 1 
A To General Homma? 

Q To General Homma, yes. 

A He said to wire Tokyo immediately. There Is another 
thing that General Homma said: He also said, "If the 
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American prisonors could not be sent to Japan or Formosa, 
have Tokyo send down someone to handle the America! 
prisoners down here. 1 ' A wire concerning this matter was 
also sent to Tokyo. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like to see if he means 
somebody who understood the Americans; is that what he 
meant? 

CAPTAIN OTT: Yes, I think I will get to that. 

Q (By Captain Ott) In response to those wires to Tokyo, 
what was done by Tokyo? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) In June, high-ranking 
American officer prisoners — in other words, over the 
rank of colonel — were sent to Taiwan and Japan. 

Q Is that over the rank of colonel, or including? 

A It includes colonels. Because a majority of the 
prisonors cannot be sent to Formosa or Japan, in mid-July 
Tokyo dispatched a person to handle the prisoners. 

Q Who was that person? 

A Major General Morimoto. 

Q Did he come alone? Did he come here from Japan alono? 

A I think I renonbor him bringing out ten subordinates. 

Q To whon did he report? 

A As soon as Major General Morimoto arrived, he was 
summoned by General Homna. 

Q Were you present at the conversation between them? 

A I was not present. 

Q What did Major General Morimoto do after he had 
had the conversation with Gonoral Homna? 

A Major General Morimoto told mo the following story: 







Major General Morimoto told no to go immediately to 
Cabanatuan and study the conditions of the prisoners and 
formulate a plan on how to improvo the method of handlling 
the prisoners, 

Q Did you go to Cabanatuan? 

A I did not go, 

Q Did General Morimoto go? 

A Yes. 

Q V/hen did he go? 

A I remember it as being somewhere around July 20, 

Q How long was that after General Morimoto had arrived 

in the Philippines? 

A About five days, I think, 

Q Did General Morimoto report to headquarters in 
person, or otherwise, concerning Cabanatuan? 

A After he cane back from Cabanatuan? 

Q Yes. 

A Yes. 

Q How long had he been at Cabanatuan before ho returned? 
A I remember it as being somewhere around the 24th 
or 25 th. 

Q Did he make a report about Cabanatuan? 

A He spoke with Colonel Takatsu. 

Q Were you present when he spoke to Colonel Takatsu? 

A No, I was not present. 

Q Do you know what Major General Morimoto reported 

about Cabanatuan? 

A There were many things, but I only remember ono that 
I hoard from Colonel Takatsu. 
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CAPTAIN OTT: What was that answor? 

(Answer road,) 

Q (By Captain Ott) What was that? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) He said that the per¬ 
sonnel who ought to handle the prisoners of war must first 
have all been trained, 

Q What did ho mean by that? 

A I think that it is because Major General Morinoto 
received all kinds of education concerning the handling 
of prisoners of war in Tokyo. Since the Japanese soldier 
does not know customs and habits of the Americans, it is 
necessary to teach tho customs, and it is also necessary 
to teach then many other details about the prisoners. 

Q When was tho camp at Cabanatuan established? 

A I remember it as being in the beginning of May. 

Q Where were the prisoners who were sent to Cabanatuan 
obtained? Where did the prisoners who went to Cabanatuan 
come from? 

A Bataan and Corregidor. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Is that by way of O'Donnell? 

Q (By Captain Ott) Weren't they at O'Donnell, a great 
many of then, prior to their transfer to Cabanatuan? 

COLONEL MEEK: And Bilibid. 

Q (By Captain Ott) And Bilibid? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Yes. 

Q Were they all American prisoners at Cabanatuan? 

A Yes. 

Q Prior to Major General Morinoto's arrival, and after 

this report that you spoke of, was anything done to improve 
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the condition of the prisoners ct Cabanatuan? 

INTERPRETER OGITA: May I have the question read? 

(Question read.) 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Members of the medical 
scotion and intendancc section went there and made many improve¬ 
ments in their specialized field. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Were those improvements continuing 
from the dat6 of the first report until you left the 
Japanese Army in the Philippines? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We didn’t get the lc3t part of that. 

Q, (By Ccptnin Ott) Y/cre these improvements continuing 
until the time that you left the Japanese Army here in 
the Philippines? 

A Yes, it was continuing. 

Q Did you enter L'. nilu on Junuary 2, 1942? 

A Yes. 

Q Where were you on January 1, 1942? 

A On the 1st, I was in the vicinity of Baliuag. 

Q, When you wore approaching Manila, did you see any 

smoke arising from the city? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I don't believe no know where 
that place is. 

CAPTAIN OTT: I don't think it is important. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let it go, then. 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Yes. 

Q, (By Captain Ott) Did you learn where these fires 
were v.hloli was indicated by the smoko that was rising? 

A On the 2nd, I went visiting the harbor in icnila 
and found out. 
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Q Did you soc tho smoko? 

A Yos. 

Q Well, what was on firo? 

A Gasoline tanks and barracks wore burning. 

COLONEL MEEK: What was said? 

(Answer road.) 

Q (By Captain Ott) Whore wore these barracks? 

A Barracks near tho harbor and barracks near tho 

bridge on tho Pasig. 

Q Did you loarn how this fire had been sot, who had 
set it? 

A Yes, I learned, 

Q What did you learn? 

COLONEL MEEK: Wait a minute. How did you learn? 

Q (By Captain Ott) How did you loarn? 

A I heard that when the Americans wore retreating from 

Manila they set firo, and also they blow up — 
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COLONEL MEEK: If the Commission please, I asl that 
that answer be stricken as not responsive to the last 
question. I want to know how this man learned, and ’.lot 
have him testify as to what he learned} I want to k.'ow how 
he learned, what method. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let the answer stay, and now find 
out how he learned. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Who told you this? 

A Intelligence Staff Officer Nakajima. 

COLONEL MEEK: May we have that answer again? 

(Answer read.) 

COLONEL MEEK: Will you identify him further, please, 
Captain Ott? Is that the one who testified here? 

CAPTAIN OTT: Beg pardon? 

COLONEL MEEK: Is that the Nakajima that testified 
here? Will you identify him further? 

Q (By Captain Ott) Who is Nakajima? 

A Nakajima, who was a lieutenant colonel at tho time. 

He was staff intelligence officer. 

COLONEL MEEK: Now, may we further find out if that 
is the same witness who testified here? 

Q (By Captain Ott) Do you know whether that is the 
same witness who testified here? 

A Yes; same person, 

Q Do you know whether the Army ever used Nichols Field, 

the Japanese Army? 

A The Japanese never used Nichols Field. 

Q Will you state, if you know, why the prisoners from 

Corregidor wore landed at Parnnaque rather than at tho 
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docks right here near the Pasig River, right here at the 
Pasig River? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you read the question, please? 
(Question read.) 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Yes, I know, 

Q (By Captain Ott) What was the reason? 

A At the time Manila Harbor was very crowded. The 
reason it was so crowded was beoause the 4th Division and 
many other units were leaving Manila for Japan, China, and 
Manchuria. Also the 17th Army was stopping off at Manila 
and was also going out again. Another reason was because 
the line of communications base was transferred to Manila 
from Lingayen. The condition of the harbor was very crowded 
at the time. 

Another reason was the explanation by the commanding 
officer of the Maritime Unit, He said that in order to use 
these landing craft — 

INTERPRETER OGITA: Correction. 

A (Continuing, through Interpreter Ogita) In order to 

land a landing craft they must use a sandy beach. 

Q (By Captain Ott) ’What do you know about any rule in 
prisoner of war camps directing the execution of ten 
prisoners for any escaped prisoner? 

A I don't know anything about that matter. 

Q Did you ever hear of such a rule? 

A No. 

Q Would you have known of such a rule if it had been 
published at General Headquarters? 

A Yes, I should know. 
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CAPTAIN OTT: That is all I have of this witness, if 
the Commission please. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek? 

COLONEL MEEK: Can we have the chart, please, before 
we start our cross examination? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute, Colonel Meek. 

The Commission will adjourn now and meet tomorrow 
morning at 8:30. 

(Whereupon, at 1610 hours, 31 January 194-6, the trifel 
was adjourned until 0830 hours, 1 February 194-6.) 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session, 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with members of Defense 
counsel. Prosecution is present and we are ready to pro¬ 
ceed. 

MORIYA WADA 

a witness on behalf of the Defense, on the stand at the 
time of adjournment, having been previously duly sworn, 
resumed the stand and testified further as follows through 
Interpreters Major Pratt and Lieutenant Onodera: 

COLONEL MEEK: V/ill you inform the witness he is 
still under oath? 

(Translated to the witness by Major Pratt.) 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Where were you prior to 10 November 
194-1, in the Japanese Army? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) I was at the Inspect¬ 
orate General Office of Military Training in Tokyo. 

Q How long had you been there? 

A From April, 1939, to November, 1941, 

Q What was the nature of your work? 

A One of my duties was to train or educate the soldiers. 
The other one was the administrative work concerning train¬ 
ing and -- well, educating of the staff officers, by which 
I mean officers and noncommissioned officers. 

Q Was this training of officers and noncommissioned 

officers, of officers to be engaged in occupation work? 

A No. 
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Q Did you ever serve with Gonerel Howma before joining 

him on 10 November 1941? 

A No. 

Q What prior experience had you had in prisoner of war 

work? 

A I had no experience. 

Q What, exactly, were your duties in the military 

administration section? 

A I was not in the military administration .action. I 

was in General Homma’s staff, dealing in matters pertaining 
to military administration. 

Q What were the matters you dealt with then? 

A By order of General Ilormr.a, before che war I drafted 

the plan for the governing of the Philippines. 

Q What did you do after the war in that department? 0 

A I will speck in order of what I did. After I entered 

Manila, by order of the chief of staff, Maeda, Deputy Chief 
of Staff Hayashi, Colonel ^akatsu, and others, I took care 
of miscellaneous administrative work. Also my work dealt 
with the billeting of troops in the Manila vicinity, and 
also anything concerning negotiation with naval troops in 
the Manila vicinity. 

Q How long did that continue? 

A Until the 22nd or 23rd of February. 

Q Then what did you do? 

A Then I went to San Fernando and Bataan, and was attached 

to the line of cumnunications work, was assigned to the line 
of communications work. 

Q After the 23rd of February, 1942, then you wero no 












longer connected with military administration matters, but 
were assigned to line of communications, is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q Who was the chief of the line of communications? 

A Major General Kawane. 

Q Did it take an order from Tokyo to get you transferred 

from military administration to line of communications? 

CAPTAIN OTT: I would like to make this observation: 

The witness has repeatedly said — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute. 

Wore you finished? 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN OTT: The witness has repeatedly said he was 
a staff officer in General Homma's Headquarters dealing with 
line of communications work, and I think in translating what 
he said that he has been put in the position now as stating 
that he was in the line of communications section which, of 
course, is not true. 

COLONEL MEEK: The witness has just got through saying 
that he was transferred on t he 23rd of February from duties 
in connection with military administration to line of com¬ 
munications. According to this chart that we are taking 
here as a guide, up to the 23rd of February he was under 
Colonel Takatsu. Beginning with the 23rd of February he 
comes under General Kawane. 

CAPTAIN OTT: I ask that the witness be asked that 
question, because obviously it is not 30, and he so testified 
otherwise. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Ask him the definite question as to 
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what officer he was under at the time you are talking about 
who he was working for. 


Q (By Colonel Meek) What staff officer were you directly 
under after the 23rd of February, 194-2? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) There was no change in 
my commanding officer. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: That doesn't answer the question. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Who was your commanding officer? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) Colonel Takatsu. 

Colonel Takatau; then above him, Lieutenant General Maeda, 
until he was relieved of being his chief of staff; then 
General Wachi came in; then General Homma was commander- 
in-chief, 

Q Were you at any time under the direct — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute. 

Do any of the other members of the Commission want any 
more clarification on that? I am satisfied. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: I am satisfied. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: He is still on the staff, where he 

was. 

COLONEL MEEK: I understand that, sir. 

Q (By Colonel Pieek) Were you at any time under the 
command of General Kawane? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) No. 

COLONEL MEEK: Now may I have that chart? 

(A chart was handed to Colonel Meek by Major Skeen.) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Will you point out on this chart 
the one that refers to line of communications? 

A (Through Major Pratt) The staff section which has 
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written "Supply and Transportation and Prisoners" is tho 
Line of Communications Section. 

MAJOR PRATT: And may it be shown that the witness 
indicated the right-hand section of the No. 2 Staff Depart¬ 
ment? 

A (Continuing, through Major Pratt) There has been a 
change up until February 23, 1942: Major Inagaki is shown 
here. And after February 23, 1942, I am shown in this 
section. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We have that on this chart here. 
COLONEL MEEK: I know, but I am trying to find out 
something else on this chart. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) What you have explained is where 
you are shown on the chart. I want to know where, on the 
chart, the line of communications is shown, not where you 
were shown on the chart; I know where that is. 

A (Through Major Pratt) It is called the Field Trans¬ 
portation Headquarters. I will give an explanation. 

Underneath this "Headquarters" various line of com¬ 
munications groups have been assembled, and it is under the 
name of the "Hoadquarters, Luzon Line of Communications." 

Q That was commanded by General Kawane? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, calling your attention to the square marked 

"Intendance Department," explain who commanded that and 
what it is. 

A This was under the command of the Army commander,. 

Its duties were food, clothing, and pay. 

Q What officer had the Army commander put in charge of 
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that? 

A Colonel Masake. 

Q Did the Intendance Department have any connection 

with the one marked "Field Transportation Headquarters," 
or referred to as Line of Communications? 

A Yes, there was a relationship. 

Q Was there a relationship between the Intendance 
Department and the supply and transportation of prisoners 
of war, in which you worked? 

A Yes, there was a relation. 

Q What was that relation? 

A Do you mean his particular section? 

Q Yes, his particular section, the Intendance. 

A The Intendance Section had to estimate the amount 
of military supplies necessary, and — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We know what the Intendance Depart¬ 
ment was. 

COLONEL MEEK: I am sorry; I do not know. I would 
like to find out. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You don't know what the Intendance 
Department does? 

COLONEL MEEK: I do not know it in the way they have 

it. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What was the question? 

COLONEL MEEK: The question was his relationship with 
the Intendance. The answer was not very responsive, I 
submit, but -- 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Well, let us got the answer you 
are looking for. 


Read the question, please. 

(Question read.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Tell him to proceed. 

A (Through Major Pratt, continuing) — necessary for 
the Army and requisition the proper amount from the Supreme 
Southern Command, — 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Now, this plan that you prepared — 
MAJOR PRATT: Just a minute. There was some more on 
that last answer. 

A (Continuing, through Major Pratt) — and request the 
necessary amount from the Southern Army, and report this 
amount to the staff. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Now, this plan that you prepared, 
an outline for government in the Philippine Islands — I 
believe you stated that went to all the elements of Homma's 
command? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) Yes. 

Q How was it received by all the elements of his command? 

A This is what I heard later: I heard later that the 

unit commanders of the front line troops, at that time, 
all agreed with the principle of this plan; and I heard 
that all the unit commanders, subordinate unit commanders, 
tried to thoroughly Indoctrinate the troops with the policy 
as advocated by the Army commander. 

Q Then your Information is that it was generally accepted 
by all elements of Homma's command? 

A Yes. 

Q You were in the field after the operations began. Do 

you think they followed that plan? 


CAPTAIN OTT: I want to interpose an objection here. 

It is unimportant what he thought, whether they followed the 
plan or not. I have no objection to his stating such facts 
as he knows which will lead this Court to see any discrepancy, 
but to call for a conclusion of that sort, I submit, is im¬ 
proper. 

COLONEL MEEK: Here is the man who propared this plan; 
he was in the field watching the operation. I know of no 
one who is better qualified to give an opinion as to whether 
it was being followed in the field. 

CAPTAIN OTT: Then I submit he ought to state on what 
facts that opinion is going to be based, and the witness 
hasn't stated any such facts. 

COLONEL MEEK: He can explain that later. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The question may be answered. The 
witness has already testified he made a number of inspec¬ 
tions around; he should be able to testify as to how these 
different commands worked out. 

Let the witness answer the question. 

(Question read.) 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) Generally, I think the 
plan was followed. However, there were a small minority 
who did not comply with the wish of the Army commander, 
and these men were removed from their posts, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute. I didn't get the 
last part of it. 

LIEUTENANT ONODERA: "And these men wore removed from 
their posts." 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There will be a fivo-ninute recess. 
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(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. The 
Prosecution is present and ready to proceed. 

Will you read the last question and answer? 

(Question and answer read.) 

Q (By Colonel Moek) Do you recall who some of this 
small minority who were removed were? 

A The chiefs of the Baguio Branch, Military Administration 
Section, Manila Branch, Military Administration Section, and 
Cebu Branch, Military Administration Section. These chiefs 
were removed. 

Q Did it take an order from Tokyo to remove them? 

A It is necessary to recommend the action to the Tokyo 
Headquarters. 

Q That is not my question. Did it take an order from 
Tokyo to remove them? 

A The appointment of the branch Military Administration 
Section is under — the authority to appoint these men is 

within the power of the Array commander. The men are 

appointed to the Military Administration Section from Tokyo. 
The order reads that they will be assigned to the section, 
Military Administration Section, and does not specify what 
post. 

Q Were these men removed by Honma? 

A Yes. 

Q Without full approval from Tokyo, I want a yes or no 
answer to that. 
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A No. 

Q How long did they stay in office — strike that. 

How long did it take General Homma to get then removed 
from this position after he had recommended their removal? 

A The matter of personnel is outside of ny line of work 
and I do not know the details. 

Q Will you name these officers by name that were removed? 

A The chief of the Baguio Section was Lieutenant Colonel — 

his name I don't remember; the chief of the Cebu Section was 
Lieutenant Colonel Kawakami; chief of the Manila Section was 
a colonel, but I don't remember his name. 

Q What was the date of this removal? 

A ?!y recollection is that the Manila Section chief was 

removed in March, and the section chief of the Baguio 
Section was removed in the early part of April. When 
Lieutenant Colonel Kawakami was removed I don't remember. 

Q This colonel in Manila, was he directly under General 
Hayashi? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, this plan, this outline of the government of the 
Philippine Islands, was that sent to Tokyo? 

A Yes, 

Q At the time that it was prepared in Formosa? 

A Yes. 

Q Who was it sent to in Tokyo? 

A Imperial GHQ. 

Q Now, when you drew the plan for the Death March — 

strike that. 

When you drew the plan for the evacuation of prisoners 
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of war from Bataan, did you make an actual, on the ground, 
survey of the roads and railroad facilities? 

A At that time it was impossible to go south of Abucay. 
However, from Abucay to San Fernando the line of cbrnnunica- 
tions unit made the field survey. 

Q Looking at this map here, on your survey did you 
discover that there was a railroad from — coming about as 
indicated on the map, clear into San Fernando? 

I beg your pardon. The road that I am talking about 
is here (indicating), the Florldnbl»noa Road coning in at 
this place. I want to know about the railroad in that area. 
It comes in from Lubao to San Fernando. 

A You mean the Line of Communications Headquarters 1 
investigation? 

Q I mean any investigation that was made in preparing 
this plan for the evacuation of prisoners. 

A I found out that there were round trips along this 
line (indicating). I was not with the railroad staff 
section, so I don't know. I was not with the railroad 
staff section so I don't know for sure when they were making 
round trips between Lubao and San Fernando. 

Q When you were making your plan for the evacuation of 
prisoners of war did you take into consideration the use of 
the railroad from Lubao to San Fernando? 

A When I spoke to the chief of the railroad staff sec¬ 
tion he said that we would not pass on this railroad. 

Q Did he say why? 

A That the train was not passing along this line. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a moment. 
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May we have the answer here? 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Onodera): The train 
was not running. There were trains, but thoy were not run¬ 
ning. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Did he say why they were not running? 

A I don't know these technical facts. 

Q Did you ask him if there was any reason why the train 

had gone from San Fernando to Capas and could not go from 
San Fernando to Lubao? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q What did he tell you? 

A It doosn't go down there. It doosn't run down there. 

Q This plan that you prepared was before the surrender 

on Bataan, is that not right? This plan for the evacuation 

of prisoners of war was prepared before the surrender on 
Bataan? 

A Yes. 

Q In that plan did you take into consideration the 
possibility of the use of captured vehicles for the evacua¬ 
tion of prisoners of war? 

A Yes, we considered the possibility. 

Q Were you going to use them? 

A Yes. 

Q When you speak of a soldier's ration in the Japanese 
Army, do you moan one meal, or meals for one day? 

A It is the amount for one day. 

Q The plans made at Formosa for the invasion of the 
Philippines included plans for supply, munitions, medicine, 
and clothing, did it not? 
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At that time I was not connected with that work, so 
I don't know the details, but it is obvious that such plans 
were made. 

Q Plans were made to bring provisions and rations? 

A Yes. 

Q For what period of time wore rations brought on the 
invasion; to take care of what period of time were rations 
brought, on the invasion? 

A I do not know, because that was outside of my duty. 
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Q Do you know if there was any plan in this invasion 
plan to live off the country? 

A Yes, there was such a plan. 

Q V/as that plan followed? 

A After I began to work in the matters concerning line 
of communications, I remembered that the technicians who 
knew about rice production came and endeavored to increase 
the rice output in the Philippines. 

Q Now, was the ration to the Japanese soldiers cut 
because of the fighting, and it couldn't be brought for¬ 
ward to the troops? 

A The amount was generally insufficient for the whole 
troops, 

Q Was the ration for the Japanese Army increased after 
the fall of Corregidor? 

A It gradually increased. 

Q Kow soon after the fall of Corregidor did It increase? 

A After we entered the month of June, it began to 

increase successively. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There will be a five minute recess. 
(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK:. Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. 
Prosecution is present, and we are ready to proceed. 

Will you read the last couple of questions and 
answers? 

(Record read.) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) What was done with the captured 
rations, captured on Corregidor? 
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A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Do you mean war material? 
Q I mean rations. 

A I do not know. 

Q Do you know that they were placed on board Japanese 
ships and shipped out of Corregidor? 

CAPTAIN OTT: I object to the witness testifying — 

I mean counsel testifying here. If he wants to ask him 
the question, I have no objection, but — 

COLONEL MEEK: I asked him, "Do you know?" 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Rephrase that question, 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Did you ever hear that captured 
rations on Corregidor wore placed on Japanese ships and 
shipped out of the Philippines? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) No. 

Q What was the purpose of your visit to Manila on the 
2nd of January, 1942? 

A I wont because there was some concern of whether 
Manila was destroyed or not. 

Q At that time or at any later time, did you make any 
investigation as to availability of food supplies in 
the Philippine Islands, particularly Manila? 

A Colonel Takatsu instructed Indendance Department 

to make an investigation. 

Q Do you know whether they made an investigation? 

A Yes. 

Q Did they report finding any stocks of food supplies 
in Manila or elsewhere in the Philippine Islands? 

A I heard that there was very little foodstuff in 
the Philippines. 
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Q Do you know whether the Japanese Army sealed the 
warehouses in Manila on 2 January 1942, or the real >uts? 

A Yes. 

Q Did any report made by the Intendance Department 

show that on the 2nd of January, in the National Develop¬ 
ment Company warehouses in Manila there wore sealed 
25jOOO boxes of milk, of 48 cans to each box? 

CAPTAIN OTT: I don't know of any such testimony. 
Counsel has repeatedly attempted to testify hero, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Road that question back. 

(question read.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I wish you would rephrase that, 
naming the place if you want to, but leaving off the 
ibems; in other words, does he remember any report in con¬ 
nection with this particular outfit as to large amounts 
of supplies. 

Q (By Colonel Meok) Do you remember, in any report 
that was made, tnat the warehouse of the National Trading 
Corporation, known as the National Development Company, 
was sealed? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) I do not know. 

Q v/as any report made by the lntendnar.ee Department, 
at any time, relative to any milk, any canned milk or 
other commodities seized or sealed in warehouses by the 
Japanese Army? 

A No. 

Q Was any report made by the Intendance Department 

concerning quantities of rice sealed by the Japanese on 
or about January 2, 1942, in possession of the National 
Rice & Com Corporation? 
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A I havo never heard. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: If you are going to ask any 
further questions along that line of what they seized in 
these warehouses, didn't this witness testify that the 
warehouses were sealed horo in Manila on January 2? 

COLONEL MEEK: Yes, he did, that thoy wore sealed on 
January 2. I am trying to find out now, if the Court 
please, if any report was made of any inventory of quan¬ 
tities of food. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like for you to ask that 
one question, then we can go ahead from that; because it 
is reasonable to assume they sealed something in the ware¬ 
houses. 

COLONEL MEEK: Let mo ask one more question, then 
the general question. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Were any inventories over sub¬ 
mitted to army headquarters of the quantities of foodstuffs, 
medicine or other supplies, in the warehouses sealed by 
the Japanese on or about 2 January 1942? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) When I was in Manila, 

I have never received such reports. 

Q Do you know whether any reports wore ever made, 
whether you received them or not? 

A I believe General Hayashi, Chief of Military Adminis¬ 
tration, received such reports. 

Q No such reports ever came to Colonel Takatsu or 
General Kawanc, who both wore concerned with the feeding 
of troops and prisoners of war? 

A I do not know. 
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Q You were in a position to know? 

A Sinco I was in Bataan, I have never heard any such 

thing. 

Q Well, as head of supply and transportation and pris¬ 
oners of war, under General Takatsu, would you not have 
heard about such matters? 

A What happens in Manila is under tho jurisdiction of 
the Military Administration Section, so the people who 
are in Bataan do not know about it. 

Q That applies to supply and operation and everything, 
is that right? 

A Supplies concerning the operation was handled in 
Bataan• 

Q What steps did Homma personally take to correct 
shortages of food and medicine? 

A As for the shortage of food, General Homma requi¬ 
sitioned Saigon for 100,000 tons of rice 5 and as for the 
shortages of medicine, he asked the medical section for 
the situation on supplies, and he requisitioned to Tokyo 
and Saigon for medical supplies. I heard this from the 
medical section. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We had that on direct examination, 
and it is reasonable to believe that he will give tho same 
answer ho gave on direct examination. We went through 
all the whole chain, medical and so on. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Do you know whether the Philip¬ 
pine Red Cross was refused permission to either give 
medicine or food to the prisoners of war camp at O'Donnell 
or at internment camps? 

A I havo nover hoard. Not only did I never hear of 


such thing, but the fact remains that the medical section 
even asked the Red Cross for help. In carrying out this, 

I hoard from the medical section that several hundred 
prisoners of war from Camp O'Donnell wore sent to hospitals 
in Manila. 

Q Did they ever ask the Philippine Red Cross for food? 
A Yes, we have asked thorn. 

Q Did you get it? 

A Yes. 

Q That is at Camp O’Donnell, and what other camps? 

A I received a report that this is at Cojnp O'Donnoll 

and Cabanatuan and all the other internment camps. At 
the time, our feelings were that we were almost sorry for 
the way the Philippine Red Cross and the various hospitals 
worked so hard for us, 

Q This was all during General Horama’s command? 

A Yes. 

Q How many placos for the feeding of the prisoners of 
war did they have on the line of march from Marivcles to 
San Fernando? 

A As I remember it, the placos were in Balanga, Orani, 
Lubao and San Fernando. I also heard from the headquarters 
of the line of communications unit that there wero smaller 
places in barrios along the way, but I do not know the 
details. 

Q Do you know what food was provided at each of theso 
places for prisoners of war? 

GENERAL VALDES: Ho testified to that yesterday. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: He has testified to that already. 






He has testified that he had lunch ovor there, that they 
had water and rice, Isn’t this the witness? 

COLONEL MEEK: No, not on the march. He testified — 
GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. Answer the question, 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) As I saw it, there were 
two methods: One was to give the prisoners the rice for 
them to cook themselves, and the other was to cook rico 
gruel and give it to them, 

Q (By Colonel Mock) This march that you observed on 
the l^th of April, from Balanga to San Fernando, about how 
many prisoners of war would you say that you observed 
that day? 

A I romember it as being around 5000. 

Q As you rode along that road, did you observo any 
facilities for drinking water? 

A Yes, I saw, 

Q Approximately how far apart were the places for 
water? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will take a five minute recess, 
(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session, 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with Defcnso counsel. 
The Prosecution is present, and ready to procood, 

I think there is a question to bo answered. Will 
you read the question? 

(Question read.) 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) I don’t remember tho 
distanco, but in oach area along the road thero was a drink- 
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ing place. 

Q Did you observe any prisoners of war drinking at 
those places? 

A Yes, I saw them* 

Q Under guard? 

A Yes. 

Q These five dead that you observed, where were they? 

A They wore between Balanga and San Fernando, but I 
don't remember the place at the present time, 

Q Wore they all in a group or scattered out? 

A They wore scattered out. 

Q American or Filipino? 

A I don't remember very clearly, but half of them wore 
American and half were Filipinos. 

Q Were they recently dead? 

A When I observed them it seemed as though some time 
had passod since they wore dead, 

Q In observing did you examine or inquire as to the 
cause of death? 

A On one of the bodies I got off of the automobile 
and looked at the body closely. On the other bodies I 
passed by them slowly. 

Q The ono you observed, was that an American or a 
Filipino? 

A Filipino, 

Q Did you observe to see if he had any gunshot or 
bayonet or stab wounds in him? 

A No, there wero none. 

Q Did you make any inquiry of anyono as to the cause 
of the death of the other four that you saw? 
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A No, I did not ask anyone. Just a moment. Around 
the 16th of April, Colonel Takatsu ordered the staff of 
the line of communication unit to inspect the dead closely 
and bury them. As a result of this order, around the 
20th of April the report came in that the men who diod 
along the road between Balanga and San Fernando diod 
because of sickness, 

Q Did that report state how many they had buried along 
the road? 

A Yes, 

Q How many? 

A They reported that thero were approximately 18 bodies 

between the 11th to the 18th. 

COLONEL MEEK: Will you read that, please? 

(Record road,) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) There wore never any other further 
reports at the conclusion of the Death March? Striko the 
word "Death," Was there over a roport at the conclusion 
of the march as to the total number? 

A The figure I just stated was between the 11th and 
the 18th, and I heard that after that thero were two more. 
The march of the prisoners generally ended around the 18th, 
/ifter that very few number of prisoners marched, 

Q I am still talking about your trip on the lj?th of 
April, when you went to O'Donnell. What part of Camp 
O'Donnell did you inspect, the American or Filipino? 

A I inspected both places, 

Q The prisonor of war that you talked to, was that an 
American or Filipino? 
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A Both. 

Q What language did you uso? 

A In English. 

Q Do you spook English? 

A No. 

Q How many prisonors of war did you talk to at that 
timo? 

A I remember speaking to about three prisoners. 

Q How many were American and how many wore Filipino? 

A Two Filipinos and one American. 

Q How long wore you in the American part of the camp? 
A About five minutes. 

Q Hov/ long wore you in the Filipino part of the camp? 

A Aibout ten minutes. 

Q While you were there did you see any prisonors of 
war come into the camp? 

A No. Do you moan between the camp and the gate? 

Q Coming into the camp, yes, 

A No, I didn't see then coning in. 

Q On this five minute visit in the American part of 

the camp did you look at the hospital? 

A Yes • 

Q What else did you look at in that poriod of tine? 

A I looked at the water facilities. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: V/c have all of that, Colonel Meok. 
He testified to all of that yesterday. 

COLONEL MEEK: Ho didn't say anything about the 
hospital. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Ho testified to the goncral condi- 
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ditions up there. Tho principal question you brought out 
is the period of tine ho remained up thore. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Did you talk to any American or 
Filipino officers on this visit? 

A As I remember it, judging from the clothing of tho 
American and his appearance, I think he vms an officer. 

As for tho Filipinos, I think they wore either non- 
cons or soldiers, plain soldiers, 

Q As I recall your testimony yesterday, you stated you 
talkod to one prisoner of war. What did tho American 
prisoner of war tell you as to conditions in O'Donnell? 

A He said that water supply was insufficient, tho 
quality of the food was poor, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That was also testified to yester¬ 
day. We don't desire any more information from this witness 
on Camp O'Donnell. Tho Commission doesn't, 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Now, this inspection that you made 
on the 15th of May, did you go because you were orderod 
to go by Colonel Takatsu in response to a report of the 
high death rate at O'Donnell? 

A I don't know exactly what you mean, but Colonel 
Takatsu told mo to go, 

Q Had you been receiving reports of the high death 
rate at O'Donnell? 

A Yes, 

Q What was the doath rate? 

A I heard that at the worst the death rate was about 
200 por day, 

q Docs that include Americans and Filipinos? 
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A 


Yes, it does. 

Cn this inspection on tho 15th of May — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I indicated just now that no did 


Q 

not writ any nore testinony on O’Donnell. Will yor ploase 
leave that subjoct? 

COLONEL MEEK: This has to do with tho 15th t f Iiay, 
This is another inspection he nado. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: How many nore questions do you 
have on O'Donnell? 

OLONEL MEEK: Throe or four. This has to do with an 
inspection a month later, a nonth later than the first one, 
V/hat was the last quostion? 

INTERPRETER OGITA: Tho quostion wasn't finished, 

(By Colonel Meek) How long were you there on this 
inspection on the 15th of May? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) About 50 minutes. 

q 5-0? 

A a os, 5-0j close to one hour. 

Q -)id you inspect the Anorican and Filipino portions 

of Coni' O'Dunnoll at that tine? 

A YOS. 

Q l?or.. you in the hospital on the American side of 
O’Donnell at that tine? 

A Yos. 

Q What was the condition generally? 

A I thought it wa3 not good. 

Q Do you recall what the death rate of the Americans 
was in that camp on the 15th of May? 

A In Canp O'Donnell? 
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Q Yes, in Camp O'Donnell. 

A I don’t remember, 

Q What was the death rate of tho Filipinos on tho l?th 

of May? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just olininate that quostion and 
go to the next one. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Did your immediate superior, 
Colonel Takatsu, evor make any inspections of Camp O’Don¬ 
nell? 

A I don’t renonber clearly, but I think he went about 
three times. 

Q You never went with him at any time? 

A No, 

Q Now, you stated that tho hospital at Baguio v/as moved 
to O'Donnell. As a matter of fict, was that hospital 
moved prior to July 1st, 1942? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let's get that question again. 
(Quostion read.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You mean Little Baguio? 

COLONEL MEEK: Little Baguio, yes. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What was that question again? 
(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Ogita) As I 
remember it, they gradually started moving from the end 
of May, and they completed the moving by the beginning of 
June, 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Was not the hospital from Littlo 
Baguio moved first to Bilibid Prison? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) That isn’t tho caso. 

Q When was the first prisoners of war placod in 


Q Yes, in Camp O'Donnell, 

A I don't remember. 

Q What was the death rate of the Filipinos on the 15th 

of May? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just olininate that quostion and 
go to the next one, 

Q (By Colonel Meok) Did your immediate superior, 
Colonel Takatsu, evor make any inspections of Camp O'Don- 
noll? 

A I don't renonber clearly, but I think he went about 
three tines, 

Q You never wont with him at any tine? 

A No. 

Q Now, you stated that the hospital at Baguio was moved 
to O'Donnell. As a natter of fiict, was that hospital 
moved prior to July 1st, 1942? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let's get that question again. 
(Quostion read.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You mean Little Baguio? 

COLONEL MEEK: Little Baguio, yes. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: V/hat was that question again? 
(Question road.) 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Ogita) As I 
remember it, they gradually started moving from the end 
of May, and they conploted the moving by the beginning of 
June. 

Q (By Colonel Meok) Was not the hospital from Littlo 
Baguio moved first to Bilibid Prison? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) That isn't the caso. 

Q When was the first prisoners of war placod in 


Cabanatuan? 

A I remember it as being during the beginning of May. 

Q Now, do you refer to the town of Cabanatuan or Camps 

1 , 2 or 3? 

A The prison camp site. 

Q Which one, 1, 2 or 3? 

A I don't remember clearly. 

Q Did you ever hear of or did you over ••oe any reports 

of executions of prisoners of war at either •» 1 > '•'ell or 
Cabanatuan during the time General Hoixna was in command? 

A No. 

Q Had such occurred would reports o.(. then come through 

your office as being in charge of prisoners of war? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let's have that question read? 
it does not seem very clear, 

(Question read.) 

COLONEL MEEK: Let's clarify that.so there will be 
no mistake about it. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) If executions occurred at Cabana¬ 

tuan or O'Donnell, had they occurred, would reports thereof 
have come to your office? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Yos, it would come. 

Q And there were no reports? 

A No reports, 

Q Yesterday you testified that you did not make an 

inspection of Cabanatuan, but that a report was received 
from an assistant staff officer. Who was that assistant 
staff officer? 

A I remember it as being Captpin Suzuki. 






Q 

A 




Who was the staff officer over him? 

Colonol Takatsu. 

Q Did you ever have a prisoner of v/ar work detail at 
the Pasay Elementary School? 

INTERPRETER OGITA: Will you read the question, please? 
(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Ogita) 1 do not 

know • 

Q (By Colonol Meek) V/as there a plan prepared for the 
movement of the prisoners of v/ar from Corregidor? 

A Yes, 

Q V/ho preparod the plan? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Is he giving a lot of names of 
people who wore nixed up in this? 

INTERPRETER OGITA: No, ho is not. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Ogita) The im¬ 
portant parts were prepared by Colonol Takatsu and nysolf. 

The other parts were prepared by tho maritime transport 
commander, the line of communication commander, commander 
of the Manila Defense Unit and tho nodical commander of 
the army nodical section. 

Q Did you observe tho landing of the prisoners of war 
hero in Manila, or the march of tho prisoners of war from 
the place of landing to Bilibid Prison? 

A Yes. 

Q What v/ore the conditions generally of the prisoners 
of war on that march? 

A They wore marching in a military nannor, marching 

strongly. 
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Q Who was the* staff officer over him? 

A Colonol Takatsu# 

Q Did you ever have a prisoner of war work detail at 
the Pasay Elementary School? 

INTERPRETER OGITA: Will you read the question, please? 
(Question read#) 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Ogita) I do not 

know # 

Q (By Colonol Meek) Was there a plan prepared for the 
movement of the prisoners of war from Corregidor? 

A Yes • 

Q Who preparod the plan? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Is he giving a lot of names of 
people v/ho wore mixed up in this? 

INTERPRETER OGITA: No, he is not. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Ogita) The im¬ 
portant parts were preparod by Colonol Takatsu and nysolf. 

The other parts were prepared by the maritime transport 
commander, the line of communication commander, commander 
of the Manila Defense Unit and the medical commander of 
the army medical section. 

Q Did you observo the landing of the prisoners of war 
hero in Manila, or the march of the prisoners of war from 
the place of landing to Bilibid Prison? 

A Yes. 

Q What wore the conditions generally of the prisoners 
of war on that march? 

A They wore marching in a military nannor, marching 

strongly# 
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Q Who was the staff officer over hin? 

A Colonel Takatsu. 

Q Did you ever have a prisoner of war work dotail at 
the Pasay Elementary School? 

INTERPRETER OGITA: Will you read the question, please? 
(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Oglta) I do not 

know. 

Q (By Colonel Moek) Was there a plan prepared for the 
movement of the prisoners of v/ar from Corregidor? 

A Yes • 

Q Who prepared the plan? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Is he giving a lot of names of 
people who wore nixed up in this? 

INTERPRETER OGITA: No, he is not. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Ogita) The im¬ 
portant parts were prepared by Colonel Takatsu and riysolf. 

The other parts were prepared by the maritime transport 
commander, the line of communication commander, commander 
of the Manila Defense Unit and tho nodical commander of 
the army nodical section. 

Q Did you observe tho landing of the prisoners of war 
hero in Manila, or tho march of tho prisoners of war from 
the place of landing to Bilibid Prison? 

A Yes. 

Q What wore the conditions generally of the prisoners 
of war on that march? 

A They wore marching in a military manner, marching 

strongly. 
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Q Did you observo any of then fall out of lino, fall 
out of the lino of march? 

A I saw one person who fell out* 

Q Was there any transportation available at that tine 
to transport the prisoners of war from the boach whore they 
wore landed to Bilibid Prison, v/here they wore marched? 

A There wore no vehicles available; thero wore very 
few* 

Q Wore prisoners of war considered as prisoners of 
war or as captives? 

A I don't understand the meaning of the word "captive*" 
Q After the 1st of August, 1942, were prisoners of 
war treated any different than they were prior to that 
date? 

CAPTAIN OTT: I will object to that. Ho said ho loft 
tho Philippines before August 1st. 

COLONEL MEEK: I think his testimony yesterday 
was that he left the 15th of August. 

CAPTAIN OTT: I understand that I am mistaken; I 
will withdraw the objection. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You nay answor the question. 

Read the question. 

(Question road.) 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Ogita) Aftor 
August the 1st I was away from my duties, so I do not know, 
but my common sense tells no that thoro would be no differ¬ 
ence. 

Q (By Colonel Mock) Did you over return to the Philip¬ 
pines after you left on or about 15 August 1942? 

A No. 

Q During the tino that you wore in the Philippine 
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Islands who was the supremo connondor of all military 
forces in the Philippine Islands? 

A Lieutenant General Homna — Just a minute; army or 
navy? 

Q Army. 

A The senior commander of the Japanese Army was Liou- 
tenant General Homna. 

COLONEL MEEK: No further questions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Any questions, Captain Ott? 
CAPTAIN OTT: Yes, sir. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Ott) Except for personnel dealing with 
prisoners that you mentioned, was the plan for prisoners 
generally carried out as closely as conditions permitted? 
A Where do you mean? 

Q I moan generally. 

A Is this a question pertaining to the plan and the 

execution of it? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute. Read the question. 
(Question read.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Ask him if he can answer that 
yes or no. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Ogita) It could 
not be carried out as we wanted it to be. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Do you know what the quantity 
of foodstuffs captured on Corregidor was? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: How many tons, you mean? 

CAPTAIN OTT: Yes. 

INTERPRETER OGITA: Will you read the quostion? 
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(Question read*) 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Ogita) I do not 

know* 

Q (By Oaptain Ott) Do you know whether there was 
looting of warehouses hero in Manila prior to the tino that 
thoy wore sealed by the Japanese Arny? 

A I do not know. 

Q Would the Intendanoe Department report to you any 
supplies that had been seized or requisitioned? 

A They would report what the Intendance seized or 
requisitioned. 

Q They would not report what the Military Administration 

seized or requisitioned, the Intendance Department would 
not? 

A No. 

Q At this conference at which it was decided to move 
the prisoners on foot to San Fernando, was one reason 
given that the railroad between Lubao and San Fernando was 
not usable because bridges had been blown up? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute. 

COLONEL MEEK: We will object to that as being load¬ 
ing and not based on anything that is in the evidence. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Rephrase your question. It is a 
little long, anyhow, Captain Ott, and you will have to 
rephraso your question because it is just a little bit too 
leading. 

Ask him what the reason was why thoy didn*t use it. 

Q (By Captain Ott) What reason was givon, if you know, 
for not using tho railroad track botwoon Lubao and Son 
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Fernando? 

A I do not know. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: For your information, I would like 
to say the Commission can think of a number of reasons why 
it was not used or why it was used. If he says he does not 
know, I do not sec any reason for belaboring that point. 

Q (By Captain Ott) In your conversation with Fili¬ 
pino and American prisoners at Camp O'Donnell, did you 
use an interpreter? 

A Yes. 

Q How long were you at Comp O'Donnell on April l^th? 

A About 30 minutes. 

Q On this movement of prisoners from Corrogidor to 

Bilibid Prison, what wore the details of that plan? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let's find out what we wont to find 
out. Do you want to know all the details of the plan, the 
movement of the hospital from where to whoro, and so forth? 

CAPTAIN OTT: I want to find out — well, I will 
rephrase that question. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I an trying to avoid too many 
details, 

Q (By Captain Ott) What factors wore considered in the 
movement of prisoners from Corregidor to Bilibid Prison? 

A There were two plans considered. One was to trans¬ 
port the prisoners from Corregidor through Bataan to 
Cabanatuan. The other was through Corregidor to Manila to 
Cabanatuan. 

The commanding officer of the maritime transport 
service did not care which plan was used. The commanding 
officer of tho line of communication unit preferred the 
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Manila route. The commanding officer of the railroad unit 
did not especially care which one was used, but he preferred 
the Manila route because it was closer. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Wo really do not care about all 
that, Captain Ott, I do not know if you care about it, but 
whether the railroad nan liked the plan or the maritime 
nan liked the plan is beside the point, 

CAPTAIN OTT: I agree with you, sir. I don*t think 
the answer is responsivo to the question. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You will have to bo a little more 
specific. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Why did the prisoners walk from 
Paranaquo to Bilibid? 

COLONEL LEEK: That was asked and answered yesterday, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: For the purpose of keeping the 
record straight hero, I an pretty sure that is referred to 
as Pasay Beach and not Paranaquo. Wo are all talking about 
the same thing, though. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Ogita) It was the 
following opinion of the line of communications commander: 
There wore not vehicles enough to transport 10,000 men to 
the City of Manila. Gas was insufficient, gasoline was in¬ 
sufficient. At that time, also, in the army headquarters, 
there was the following regulation: Travel of loss than 
24 kilometers must be carried out by foot. This applied 
to tho Japanese Army, Thero was a regulation that even 
staff officers must not uso an automobile. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right, we Got that. It was the 
rulo that tho Japanese Army even had to walk. 

Toll him that w o understand if it is all right with you. 

CAPTAIN OTT: It is perfectly all right with me. 
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Q (By Captain Ott) After the surrender at Bataan, did 
any Japanese Army units move out of Bataan? 

A After the end of the Bataan campaign? 

Q Yes. 

A The 65th Brigade moved from Bataan to San Fernando, 
Tarlac, and Baguio. The 16th Division marched to Manila, 
Tagaytay, and Batangas. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Do you want all the units in Bataan, 
each place they went? 

Captain OTT: Beg pardon? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Do you want all the units that left 
Bataan, and where they went? 

CAPTAIN OTT: I want to find out the dates. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Do you know what date that division 
left Bataan? 

INTERPRETER OGITA: The l6th? 

CAPTAIN OTT: The 16th. 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) I remember that the 
leading unit left Balanga around the 16th of April. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Did a brigade leave southern 
Bataan — did a Japanese brigade — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Be a little more specific. Ask him 
exactly what you want to know. We have no objection to that. 

Did the 13th Brigade leave Bataan and go any place? 

We have no objection to that. 

COLONEL MEEK: The Prosecution has no objection and 
will admit the soldiers marched out of there, 

CAPTAIN OTT: Yes. 

COLONEL MEEK: If that is what you want, ask him that; 


we will admit it 


Q (By Captain Ott) Did the 65th Brigade march out of 
Bataan? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Yes. 

Q Where did it march to? 

A Baguio. 

Q At what time? 

A I remember that the leading unit left Balanga around 

the 14th. 

CAPTAIN OTT: That Is all I have. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek? 

COLONEL MEEK: Nothing. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: General Trudeau? 

Before General Trudeau starts, I would like to say 
this, in connection with the witnesses: We have talked to 
both Prosecution and Defense on the outside, in connection 
with trying to expedite the questioning of witnesses. I 
want to now put this into the record: 

Everybody realizes the difficulty of interpretation, 
from the standpoint of cross-questioning witnesses. It 
makes it doubly important that you select your questions 
with a great deal of care. You just cannot go on and ask 
a lot of miscellaneous questions; they have got to be care¬ 
fully selected. 

I say all this because the Commission does not desire 
to limit you from the standpoint of time, and we won't do 
it unless we have to, but there comes a time when we will 
probably have to do something about it if we cannot get on 
to a more orderly procedure from the standpoint of finding 
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out some of the things we want to. Specifically, when the 
witness testifies one day to a certain thing, and you come 
back — the Prosecution or Defense, either one; both have 
done it — and ask exactly the same question over again, and 
each question is a matter of 10 or 15 minutes' time. 

I just want you, the chiefs of the Defense and the 
Prosecution, to get your staffs together and get this thing 
straightened out. Try to expedite it from the standpoint 
of procedure. 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Trudeau) How old are you? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Forty years old. 

Q Were you a member of the regular Army? 

A No. 

Q What is your profession in civilian life? 

A At the present time? 

Q In civilian life, when you were a civilian, before 
the war. 

A Soldier, 

Q Enlisted man? 

A Officer. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: He says he is not in the regular 
Army. Put this question, please: If he was a reserve 
officer on active duty, which he probably was for a long 
time — if he was a reserve officer, what civilian pro¬ 
fession had he practiced before going on active duty? 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Ogita): I was a 
soldier since I was young, so I have no other profession. 

Q (By General Trudeau) What training or experience did 


you have that caused the Japanese Government to trust you 
In preparing the plan for the military government of the 
Philippines? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) I participated in the 
planning because General Homma had confidence in me. 

Q Did General Hayashi participate in the planning? 

A He saw the plans. 

Q Did he participate in the planning? 

A He saw the plan after it was made. 

Q Why did you prefer to use Filipinos who were pro- 

American, rather than those who were pro-Japanese? 

A I did not use them. General Homma did. 

Q Do you know why he preferred to use pro-Americans? 

A At that time, I didn’t know much about the higher 

personnel matters, but in my opinion I think that was the 
basic policy of General Homma. 

Q Isn’t what you called a "plan” the Hito Toji Yoko, 
really a policy to maintain the status quo within the 
Philippines? 

A Yes. 

Q Where did General Morimoto fit into General Homma's 
organization? 

A He was directly under the command of General Homma, 
with the title "Commandant of Prisoner of War Camps in the 
Philippines." 

Q On your organization charts, these camps are shown as 
being under Major General Kawane. Was Major General Kawane 
under General Morimoto? 

A I have to explain that, because it is quite difficult. 
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GENERAL TRUDEAU: Well, if it isn't too long, let him 
explain it. Tell him to explain it briefly. 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Ogita): Until 
Morlmoto came, each P.W. camp was under Kawane. After 
Morimoto came, just the American prisoners of war was to 
be under Morimoto, and Morimoto was directly responsible 
to Homma. Consequently, there was no relationship between 
Morimoto and Kawane. 

Q (By General Trudeau) What was the Army policy as to 
the number of days of ration supply to be maintained? 

MAJOR PRATT: Is that in reserve, sir? 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: That is right; the level of supply. 
A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Stock? 

Q (By General Trudeau) Stock level. 

A Foodstuffs? 

Q Yes. 

A It was the desire to have three months' supply in 
stock, but actually loss than half a month's supply was in 
stock. This was for the Japanese Army. 

Q After the fall of Corregidor, more than one-half of 
the Japanese troops were shipped out of Luzon. Didn't 
this release more rations that could be used for prisoners 
and your own troops? 

A The supply situation became bettor. 

Q Did you retain all medical units after the fall of 
Corregidor? 

A Do you mean the hospital, or the medical — 
q Hospital units; lino of communications and field 
hospitals. 
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A Sanitation? 

Q Line of communications and field hospitals. 

A Until July, all the hospital units were on Luzon, but 
sometime in July there was a change. 

Q With the departure of half your troops after the fall 
of Corregidor, couldn't more hospital facilities be made 
available to the prisoners of war? 

A At the end of May there were a total of 50,000 Japan¬ 
ese patients suffering from malaria, but from the end of 
June medicines were being given to the prisoners. 

Q Did you confer with Colonel Tsuji of the Imperial 
General Staff when he visited Luzon about the middle of 
April, 1942? 

A I did not speak to him. 

Q (By General Gard) When you last left Japan was 
General Hayashi alive? 

Toll him to answer yes or no. 

A I do not know. 

Q (By General Valdes) In preparing the plan for the 

evacuation of the prisoners of war by road, did you take 
into consideration the distances that men who were exhausted 
and sick can march? 

A Yes. 

Q At what intervals did you prepare resting areas? 

A The line of communications took care of this matter, 
and according to their report they prepared resting places 
between two and three kilometers. 

Q When you were on the road during the march did you 
check on the toilet facilities for the prisoners of war? 
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Q How many hospitals did the 14th Army have in Bataan? 

A I remember that there were two line of communications 

hospitals. 

Q Were any American or Filipino prisoners of war treated 
in the Japanese hospitals? 

A Yes, they received treatments in the hospitals. 

Q Do you know how the sick and wounded from the 
Hospitals No. 1 and No. 2 in Bataan were transferred? 

A I received a report that after the end of the Bataan 
operation, the patients who were well wore successively 
transferred to Bilibid, Cabanatuan, and Camp O'Donnell. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

CAPTAIN OTT: May I ask the witness one or two ques¬ 
tions? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: How many? 

CAPTAIN OTT: Two. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Along what line, please? 

CAPTAIN OTT: One, how soon after General Morimoto 
arrived did General Homma leave. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Ask that question. Ask the date 
that General Morimoto arrived in the Philippine Islands. 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Ogita): The middle 
of July. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Now you want to ask the date General 
Homma left? 

CAPTAIN OTT: No; I know that date. Now I want to 
ask this question: As a matter of practice, would General 
Morimoto report to the chief of staff? 


THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Ogita): Yes. 

CAPTAIN OTT: That is all. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek? 

COLONEL MEEK: Nothing, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will recess until 1330. 
(Whereupon, at 1130 hours, a recess was taken until 
1330 hours, 1 February 194-6.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 1330 
hours.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session, 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. 
The Prosecution is present, and we are ready to proceed, 
ICHIOKU OKUBO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified through Major Pratt, 
Second Lieutenant Onodera and Sergeant Ogita as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: If it please the Commission, 
this witness does spoak some English. I have talked 
it over with him, and with the permission of the Commis¬ 
sion if we can translate the questions I think ho can 
testify in English, and it should save a good deal of 
time. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let’s try it out, 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) Will you state your name? 

A (In English) Ichioku Okubo. 

Q Arc you at present in the Japanese Imperial Army? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) I an a member of the 
reserve. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: If it please the Commission, wo 
won’t require the translation of the answers. I don’t think 
tho interpreter understood that. 

Q (By Lieutanant Polz) Did you land in the Philippine 
Islands with General Homna? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Toll him he can answor in English 


if he wishes 


A (In English) Yes. 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) What wore your duties in the 
14th Army? 

A Chief of ordnance department, 

Q What were your duties and the functions of your 
department? 

A There are two depot, one ordnance depot and the 
other automobile depot. 

LIEUTENANT PELZs If it please the Commission, 
ammunition and automobile. 

COLONEL MEEK: May I have that question and answer 

read. 

(Record read.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Ask the question in Japanese and 
get the answer in Japanese and we will go from there. 
Just translate all of it. 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) What was the relationship of 
your department to Major General Kawane's section? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) We supplied Major 

General Kawanc»s department with automobiles and auto 
fuels. 

Q When you say automobiles, do you mean all kinds of 
motor vehicles? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you have figures as to the number of trucks 
available in the Japanese Army at the time of the sur¬ 
render of Bataan? 

A About 300 vehicle's. 
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Q Does that include organic transportation belonging 
to the various units? 

A Some of them were part of the organic equipmentj 
the others, most of it belonged to the automobile section, 
automobile unit, 

Q Do you mean to General Kawane's soction? 

A Yes. 

Q Kow many of the trucks in the Japaneso Army at this 

time were in operating condition? 

A 60 to 70 per cent, 

Q What was the cause of the failure of tho 30 to 40 
per cent? 

A Some were out of commission, others were being re¬ 
paired, and others were damagod. 

Q What wore the neods of the Japanese Army for those 
trucks which were in operating condition? 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: What was that question? 
LIEUTENANT PELZ: Read back tho question, 

(Question read,) 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) They were divided 

into 10 automobile companies and were used for the trans¬ 
portation of rations, ammunitions, weapons and othor 
military supplies, 

Q Are you giving figures that relate to tho time of 
tho surrender of Bataan? 

A Yes. 

Q Y/hore did your supply lines run? 

A From Lingayen through Tarlac up to the front lino 


of Bataan, 







Q Was thore not a railroad from Llngaycn to San Fer¬ 
nando which could bo used? 

A Yes, there was a railroad. Howover, the damage was 
quite great and the transportation passing was very small, 

Q What was the system employed for the transportation 
of necessary supplies? 

A It was under the command of Major General Kawane, 
and I do not know the details of it. 

Q Wore the supplies divided into certain classes of 
materials? 

A Because it was not under my direct command I do not 
know the details, but I understand it to be so. That 
is the way it is divided, into classes. 

Q V/ere arms and ammunitions transported to the front 
every day? 

A Yes. 

Q In your opinion did the Japanese Army have trans¬ 
portation available to transport prisoners of war from 
Bataan to San Fernando? 

A I do not think so. 

Q At the conclusion of the Bataan campaign was there 
transportation available which had been used to trans¬ 
port materiel of war? 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: Do you mean transportation — 
LIEUTENANT PELZ: Strike that question. 

Q (By Lieutenant Pclz) At the conclusion of the Bataan 
campaign did you have transportation available which had 
previously been used for the transportation of arms and 
ammunitions? 
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A No, it was not available* All the cars were over¬ 
loaded to use for the next operation, the Corregidor 
operation. 

Q How many motor vehicles were captured from the sur¬ 
rendering American forces? 

A As far as my section knows, there were none. 

Q Did you have occasion to examine those motor vehicles 

which the American and Filipino forces left behind them? 

A Not immediately after the surrender. 

Q When did you examine them? 

A I saw the cars when they were gathered to the rear 
in the vicinity of Ealanga* These were the ones that could 
be moved. The others which could not be moved or used 
were abandoned on the field. 

Q How many vehicles were there that were usable at the 
time of the surrender of Bataan? 

A As far as I remember, there were very few. 

Q How many of the vehicles left by the American and 

Filipino forces could be repaired and later used? 

A I don't remember what percentage it is, but as far 
as I remember about 200 cars were put into usable condition 
after about one or two months. 

Q How many Japanese trucks would have been required 
to transport 70,000 prisoners of war? 

A If one car will carry 40 men — if one car were to 
carry 40 passengers it would take 300 cars, the total 
number of cars then in tho Japanese Army, and it would 
take five or six days. That is tho way I understood it 
to be, the estimate. 

Q V’ere any trucks used to your knowledge for the trans- 







portation of sick and wounded prisoners of war? 

A I think that 15 or 16 cars wore used temporarily for 
that work. 

Q Did you yourself observe the march of the prisoners 
to San Fernando? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q Where did you see it? 

A Between Balanga and San Fernando. 

Q Were you on official inspection tour of the march? 

A No, I was not on an official inspection trip. I was 
there in line of my duty. 

Q Did you see any of the prisoners being given rest 
periods? 

A I saw them resting. 

Q Did you see any of the guards beating or maltreating 
the prisoners of war? 

A Absolutely not. 

Q Did you see any dead bodies along the road? 

A No. 

Q Did you observe whether the prisoners seemed in 
better or worse condition at San Fernando or at Balanga? 

A My personal observation is that when they were in 
Balanga they seemed considerably exhausted, but as they 
approached San Fernando they seemed to have improved a 
little. 

Q How do you explain that? 

A First, because the prisoners of war had begun their 

march right after the long battle at Bataan, and also be¬ 
cause while they were marching and as they were nearing San 
Fernando at various places they were given drinking water 
and also billottcd 3Qveral times on the way, and I imagine 
that they gradually regainod their health — strongth in¬ 
stead of hoalth. 


Q What kind of a vehicle were you riding in when you saw 
these prisoners? 

A It was a car that belonged to Array Headquarters, and 
it was a similar model to that used by the Army commander. 
Although the passengers would differ from time to time, 
usually there were three or four of us, and it had a yellow 
flag at the head of the car. 

Q Did all the cars bearing generals have yellow flags? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you see the prisoners of war captured on Corregidor 
when they marched on Dewey Boulevard? 

A I had a glimpse of it. 

Q Where were you when you saw them? 

A At the top of the Army Headquarters, the fifth floor. 

Q Had you heard previously that they were going to 
march on that day? 

A I had no previous knowledge of it. 

Q To your knowledge was any announcement made that this 

march woqld take place? 

A No, I don't know about that, 

Q Did you see any guards mistreat any of the prisoners? 

A No. 

Q What was the situation with regard to the amount of 

artillery shells on hand on Hay 6, 1942? 

A I don't remember exactly, but I remember that there 
were very few left. 

Q Were you notified about the landing that was to take 
place on the night of May 6th? 

A I was notified previously of the landing which was to 









take place. I think that you mean plan of attack. Yes, I 
was notified. 

Q How much artillery ammunition was drawn for this 
attack? 

A Do you mean the ammunition drawn for the whole attack 
which started on the 5th? I understood your question to be 
on the 6th. I would like you to make it clear. 

Q I will amend my question to include both the 5th and 
the 6th. 

A I don't know the exact number or detailed number of it, 
but I think it was 60,000 rounds, or 1,500 tons. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I have nothing further from this 
witness. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Before you sit down, I would like 
to get one thing straightened out. He spoke several times 
of cars and trucks and automobiles. He spoke once or twice 
about cars, and I am sure he was talking about trucks. 
LIEUTENANT PELZ: I intended to bring that out. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like to find out something 
about this number, this 300 number. Find out if that is 
300 trucks. Didn't he mention the number of 300 trucks 
that were available to this force over here at the opening 
of the campaign? Ask him how many trucks they had. 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) How many motor trucks were 
available in the Japanese Army, both operating and non¬ 
operating, at the time of the surrender of Bataan? 

A You mean only at the time of the fall of Bataan? 

Q Yes; how many were there at that time? 

A Those 300 were all trucks. They were used — 







GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right; that is enough. 
LIEUTENANT PELZ: Nothing further, sir, 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Meek) How many trucks were brought from 
Formosa to the Philippine Islands on the invasion? 

A I think it was about 750 trucks. 

Q Trucks? 

A Yes, 

Q Then 4^0 of your trucks had been destroyed by the time 

of the conclusion, or at the surrender on Bataan? 

A Roughly it is so, but I will tell you in detail, if 
you wish to know. 

Q I don't care for any detail, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is enough. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Now, after the surrender on Bataan, 
you wore engaged in hauling ammunition down to Cabcaben into 
the gun positions. Where was your ammunition dump that you 
were hauling from? 

A May I point it out on the map? 

Q Yes, you can use the map. 

A The ammunition dump for the Army artillery was at 
Dinalupihan, 

Q When your trucks had unloaded the ammunition down at 
the gun positions did they return empty? 

A It was under the command of the Army artillery com¬ 
mander, and I do not know the actual situation, 

Q Do you know whether they did return empty? 

A I presume that unless they returned empty they could 
not make it on time. 
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Q How about tho trucks hauling food? 

A I think that those cars returned — I think in order 
to prepare for the next operation, because this was at tho 
end of the Bataan campaign, there wore many transient units, 
and also it was necessary to change or exchange military 
supplies for the next operation. 

I imagine that these trucks were usod to transport 
these troops and supplies. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek, let's get his status 
straightened out, because I do not believe he had anything 
to do with those trucks. 

COLONEL MEEK: I wonderod if he did have anything to 
do with that. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: ‘He has turned them over to the 14th 
Army, and he is an ordnance officer. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Did you have anything to do with 
these trucks after you turned them over to the 14th Army? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Not the 14th Army, but Major General 
Kawano's unit. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I mean he turned them over. 

Q (By Colonel Moek) Did you have anything to do with 
those trucks after you turned them over to the artillery 
command of the 14th Army? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is right. 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) No. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Could any of the vehicles captured 
on Bataan have been turned over to any other organization 
in the 14th Army without your knowledge? 

A I think there might have boon a few cases of that, 
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because it might have been done by the front line troopsi 
Q When did you see the prisoners of war on the march, 
what was the date? 

A I think it was on the 12th and the 14th. 

Q How long were you ordnance officer in charge of 

vehicles here in the Philippines? 

A You mean the period that the auto depot was under my 
command, is that right? 

Q Yes. 

A From the time of the landing to the end of October, 
1942. 

Q General Homma left here on the 5th of August. What 
do you know about the shipment out of the Philippine Islands 
of captured vehicles prior to General Homma*s departure? 

A At the earlier period, when the 48th Division moved 
out, I think there wore some vehicles taken out with them. 
About the rest, I don't think there were very many. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Will you read the answer, please? 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Read the answer. 

(Answer road.) 

COLONEL MEEK: What was your objection? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I didn't make an objection. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There wasn't any objection; ho Just 
wanted the answer read back. 

COLONEL MEEK: I have no further questions. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: No redirect examination. 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Donovan) Do you know General Hayashi? 

A Yes, I do. 
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Where is he? 

I don't know. 

When is the last time that you saw him? 

I don't remember. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further? 

(No response.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There will be a ten-minute recess. 
(Short recess.) 



GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel, 

Tho Prosecution is present, and we are ready to proceod, 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Sir, may I request that the previous 
witness be recalled for one or two questions? 

ICHIOICU OKUBO 

recalled as a witness on behalf of the Defense, having been 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified further as 
follows through Interpreters Major Pratt, Lieutenant 
Onodera and Sergeant Ogita: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) You testified that trucks were 
turned over to the artillery commander. Did you mean 
that certain trucks wore used exclusively for the trans¬ 
portation of arms and ammunition? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Sir, I wish to object to that ques¬ 
tion as loading. I think this witness is competent to 
testify to what purpose they were used. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The objection is not sustained. 

Have him answer the question. 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) The trucks that were 
handed over to the artillery commander were very few. 

Natually, the artillery commander must have used them for 
hauling ammunitions and weapons. The 300 trucks that I 
mentioned previously are the ones that were used for 
general purposes. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We understand that. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I don't think — well, all right, sir. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: You go ahead and ask any question 
that you would, but I would like to bring out this point 
right now, because we have several witnesses who have come 
up here who have very definite staff jobs which indicate 
certain definito responsibilities. I am convinced that 
this witness didn't rim all those trucks; that is the 
point to make. He was a staff officer. Maybe different 
people might have had these trucks all the way down the 
lino, different units. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I will ask one more question. 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) Do you know the general plan 
for the use of these 300 trucks? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) I am not directly con¬ 
cerned with them, but I know the general use of those trucks. 
Q Will you explain the general use? 

A Originally, these 300 trucks which were used was 
just about 30 per cent, or one-third of the trucks required 
for the Japanese operation in the Philippines. Therefore, 
in order to transport food, rations, ammunition and ordnance 
material, it was necessary for those trucks to haul rations 
on one day, weapons on the other, and ordnance materiel on 
another day. In other words, these 300 trucks had to do 
the work of 900 trucks. 

Q Do you have any information concerning the where¬ 
abouts of Major General Hayashi? 

A I answered, "I don't know," a little while ago, 
because it is very inaccurato. 

Q V/ill you tell us what information you have? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute. V/hat was that last 


answer? 


(Answer read.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What is inaccurate? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ:^ In other words, he meant it is 
hearsay. That is why, when you asked "did he know," ho 
doesn’t know; but as a matter of fact, he has information. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) Will you give us that informa¬ 
tion? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) According to rumors, he 
is in the Burma area. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I have nothing further, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Do you have anything? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: No questions, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused, 

(Witness excused.) 

(An affidavit was marked Defense 
Exhibit D for identification.) 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I now offer in evidence as Defense 

Exhibit D, an affidavit. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Whose affidavit, please? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: If it please the Commission, at 

this time I request that the Defense be not forced to 

divulge the name of the affiant in open court, in order to 

save embarrassment to the person making the affidavit. 

I have no objection, of course, to it appearing in the 

record, but I see no saving of anything to give his name 

in open court. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What nationality is he? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Tho person is Filipino, sir. 
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C APT AH'! CALYER: May I be heard on that, sir? I 
don’t want to embarrass anyone, but there are two affi¬ 
davits that have been presented to the Prosecution. We 
have no means of knowing which one he is talking about, 
unless we know the name of it. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute. Let us take these 
up later. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: All right, sir. The only reason I 
took these up now is because they are with reference to this 
testimony. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. We will take this 
up later. 

Let us get to the other witness. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: All right, sir. 

HISAMICHI KANO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Please state your name? 

A Hisamichi Kano. 

Q Your ago and nationality? 

A I am 34 years of age. I am a Japanese subject. 

Q What is your present occupation in Japan? 

A I am now employed by the Civilian Information and 

Education Detachment, Supreme Command, Allied Powers, in 
Tokyo. 

Q When did you join the Japaneso Army? 

A That was back in 1939. 

Q What occupation were you in before you wont into the 
army? 
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A I was employed by the Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai. 

That is the Society for the Development of International 
Cultural Relations. 

Q Where wore you educated? 

A My elementary education was received in the United 
States and Britain, and my later education was received in 
Japan. 

Q Did you ever attend any university in Japan? 

A I did, the Kyoto Imperial University. 

Q When you first entered the Japanese Army, what occu¬ 
pation did you hold? 

A I was just a private. 

Q Did you later become an officer? 

A I did. I received my commission in November 1940. 

Q Wore you ever assigned to the 14th Army? 

A I was. 

Q When v/as that assignment effective? 

A November 1941. 

Q Where was the headquarters of the 14th Army at that 

time? 

A It was located at Taihoku, in Formosa. 

Q Who was the commanding general of the 14-th Army? 

A General Masaharu Homma. 

Q While you v/ere in Formosa in November of 1941, did 
General Homma issue any instructions concerning the 
behavior and discipline of the Japanese troops in any 
occupation that they may take part in? 

A He did. As far as I can recall, we were instructed 
to respect the customs and traditions of the people in the 







occupied areas. We wore also to respect their religion. 

The Japaneso troops were instructed to behave with the 
strictest discipline, and they were to refrain from burn¬ 
ing, pillaging, or rape. Also, towns and habitations were 
to be spared from as much destruction as possible. 

Q Do you know if General Homma had a meeting of all 

unit commanders, in order to convey this message to them, 
in Formosa? 

A • I believe he did. 

Q V/ere you present at any one of those meetings? 

A As a junior officer, I wasn’t. 

Q When you were first assigned to the 14th Army, what 
position did you hold? 

A I was a member of the propaganda corps of that head¬ 
quarters . 

Q What later positions and duties did you have with 
the propaganda section? 

A At first, I was assigned to the care of the newspaper 
correspondents that were attached to the 14th Army. Later, 
I was on temporary duty, charged with unloading supplies 
from the ship at Lingayen Bay. Later I passed on to 
Manila, and was assigned to procuring and requisitioning 
materials required in propaganda work. After that I was 
sent to Bataan, and after a short illness there I returned 
to Manila and was placed in charge of the broadcasting 
station. 

Q What was the function of the propaganda section in 
tho 14th Army? 

A Generally speaking, the main functions were: First, 
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to wage propaganda warfare on the enemy; and secondly, to 
disseminate information to the civil population; and third¬ 
ly, to send back roports on the array's activities to Japan, 
Q When did the propaganda section set up their head¬ 
quarters in Manila, if they over did? 

A I believe it was around the 6th of January, 1942, 

Q V/ero there any other army headquarters in Manila 
at that time? 

A I believe that the Military Administration had set 
up its office in Manila at that time. 

Q V/ere there many troops in the initial occupation of 
Manila? 

A There were very few troops, 

Q Do you know of any looting going on in Manila, at the 
initial occupation? 

A I heard about this later, but many stories v/ere told 
to mo, both by Japanese residents and Filipinos, that 
after the evacuation of the city by General MacArthur's 
forces, there was a great deal of looting done by Filipinos. 
Q What was done to prevent and stop this looting? 

A I heard from the former chief of the Philippine Con¬ 

stabulary that he did his best to prevent this looting, but 
as he was unarmed and his men were also unarmed, they could 
not do much; and as soon as the Japanese forces entered, 
these forces took up positions along the road and boforo 
warehouses, and this looting v/as prevented. 

Q Did they seal these warehouses because of that? 

A I believe it was done for that purpose. 

Q V/ere you in Bataan at the time of tho surrender? 
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A Yes, I was there. 

Q Did you s ee any prisoners of war in Bataan? 

A I did. 

Q Did you eee any Japanese soldiers mistreat the pris¬ 
oners while you were in Bataan? 

A I did not see any cases of mistreatment. 

Q Did you over hear or receive any complaints concerning 
tho happenings that took place on the march of the prisoners 
from Bataan to San Fernando? 

A I heard stories about this march long afterwards, 
probably at the end of 1942 or the beginning of 1943, from 
released Filipino prisoners of v/ar. 

Q Y/as that tho first time you ever heard of any complaint 
concerning the march? 

A Regarding the march proper, that was the first time 
I had heard complaints. 

Q While you were in the Philippines, were you ever taken 
ill? 

A I was taken ill of dysentery in Bataan. That was in 
January. 

Q Were you hospitalized? 

A I was. 

Q How long did it take to cure this illness? 

A Roughly, one month. 

Q Was the treatment you received in the hospital complete? 

A It was far from complete, 

Q V/hat v/as the reason for that? 

A It v/as lack of food, and there was hardly no medicino 
at all. 
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Q Do you know how many men there wore in the hospital 
at that time? 

A In the isolation hospital, where I was taken in, there 
were roughly 500 men, mostly down with dysentery. 

Q And how many doctors were there assigned to that 
hospital? 

A I believe the actual number was four. 

Q Were these Japanese doctors? 

A They were Japanese. 

Q Did they have any American or Filipino doctors? 

A No American doctors or Filipino doctors. 

Q While you were in the Philippines were you over 
issued any atabrine or quinino? 

A I was never issued those drugs v/hile I was in the 
Philippines. I did receive a few tablets on the ship, on 
the way to the Philippines. 

Q Was that the only time you ever received atabrine 
or quinine? 

A That was the- only time, 

Q Did you evor roceivo any complaints from civilians 
that they were being mistreated in Manila? 

A What do you mean by "mistreated"? 

Q Well, bowing to the sentrios; did you ever receive 
any complaints concerning that? 

A Oh, yes, I had complaints about that. 

Q When did you receive those complaints? 

A That was vory early in the occupation, I heard com¬ 

plaints as soon as I had returned from the hospital in 
Bataan, and many Filipinos wore complaining that the 
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Japanese sentries were forcing people who passed in front 
of them to bow. Also, they couldn't pass v/ith lighted 
cigarettes in their hands. There were complaints about 
slapping of petty offenders in public, and things like that. 
Q What was done about that? 

A Personally, I took this up with my section chief, and 
also I spoke to all superior officers I came in contact 
with, and told them that such conduct must v o stopped* 

Q Was such conduct stopped? 

A I am afraid it took a long time for the Japanese troops 
to become really educated* 

Q Did you ever hear of any atrcci ,:>.v *, or complaints 
concerning Fort Santiago? 

A I didn't. 

Q Did you hear any complaints from any prisoner of war 
camps? 

A I didn't hear any complaints. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: No further questions. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) When you were in Formosa, who 
instructed you about the treatment of civilians and 
prisoners of war? 

A Our section chief had not yet arrived at that time, 
and the next senior officer undertook to instruct us. 

Q Was oVt instruction given to all units? 

A I believe it was* 

Q When you came to the Philippines, where wcro you 
first located? 

A That was at Baunng* 
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Q When did you arrive in Bataan? 

A On the 13th of January, 1942. 

Q From Bauang? 

A No, sir; from Manila. 

Q When had you reached Manila? 

A It was either on the 2nd or the 3rd of January, 1942. 

Q Who told you about the looting? 

A That was later. I had many Filipino? under me when 

I was operating •‘•he broadcasting station. 

Q How much later? 

A Two months later, 

Q That would be in March? 

A March, 

Q When you came to Manila in January, how many Japanese 

troops were there in the city? 

A I wouldn't be in a position to give a good estimate. 

However, there were sentries posted at the main intersections. 
Q Where were these warehouses before which sentries 

were later posted? 

A In the port area, and along the business — in the 

business section, 

Q On what streets in the business section? 

A I believe along Ar.carra.ge, mi also Escolta. 

Q Were there no Jape-nose guards there in the early part 

of January? 

A I Vclievo all the main buildings woro guarded. 

Q When did Japanese guards take positions before the 

other buildings? 

A Which buildings are you referring to? 









Q Whon did you arrive in Bataan? 

A On the 13th of January, 1942. 

Q From Bauan? 

A No, sir; from Manila. 

Q Whon had you reached Manila? 

A It was cither on the 2nd or the 3rd of January, 1942. 

Q Who told you about the looting? 

A That was later. I had many Filipinos under me when 

I was operating the broadcasting station, 

Q How much later? 

A Two months later. 

Q That would be in March? 

A March, 

Q When you came to Manila in January, how many Japanese 
troops were there in the city? 

A I wouldn't be in a position to give a good estimate. 
However, there were sentries posted at the main intersections. 
Q Whore were these warehouses before which sentries 
were later posted? 

A In the port area, and along the business — in the 
business section. 

Q On what streets in the business section? 

A I believe along Azcarraga, and also Escolta. 

Q Were there no Japanese guards there in the early part 
of January? 

A I believe all the main buildings were guarded. 

Q Whon did Japanese guards take positions before the 

other buildings? 

A Which buildings are you referring to? 
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Q The warehouses that you mentioned? 

A In the port area? 

Q Yes. 

A They were probably posted as soon as the guards 
appeared on the streets. 

Q Do you know when that was? 

A That would be immediately after troops wore permitted 

to enter Manila. 

Q Do you know when that was ? 

A January 2. 

Q What do you know about the sealing of warehouses? 

A That was done by a squad of military police. 

Q Did you see it done? 

A I saw the buildings after they had been sealed. 

Q Do you know what orders were issued for sealing the 
buildings? 

A I did not see the orders. 

Q Then you don't know why they were sealed, is that 
correct? 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSICY: I object, sir. He testified 
to that before, on direct examination. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, if I 
recall his testimony, he said ho thought perhaps that is 
why they were sealed. 

GENERAL DONOVAN; He may answer the question. 

A That was to prevent looting on the part of the Fili¬ 
pinos and of Japanese troops. 
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Q How do you know that? 

A I heard that from other quarters. 

Q From what quarters? 

A I believe it was from my own superior officer. 

Q You are not sure? 

A I am not sure. 

Q Do you know when you heard that? 

A As soon as I entered Manila. 

Q On the 2nd of January? 

A On the 2nd or 3rd. 

Q Who was your superior officer? 

A Lieutenant Colonel Katsuya. 

Q You spoke about the Philippine Constabulary and men¬ 
tioned the former head. Who was that? 

A I cannot recall his name, sir. I think it was the 
Chief of the Manila Police. 

Q You don't know his name? 

A I cannot recall it just now. 

Q What did he tell you? 

A He told me that he experienced a great deal of trouble 
between the time United States forces left Manila and Japan¬ 
ese entered. 

Q How long were you on Bataan? 

A Just about 24 days. 

Q How much of that time were you in the hospital? 

A I was in the hospital for a week, in Dinalupihanj for 

about 18 days, in San Fernando. That was after I left 
Bataan. 

Q When was that? 
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A I left Bataan before — on January 31st. 

Q 1942? 

A 1942. 

Q Who we re the people who complained to you about being 
forced to bow? 

A We had many Filipino employees in the broadcasting 
station, and these people talked to me about these things. 

Q When was that broadcasting station established? 

A I believe it was around January 13th or 15th. 

Q 1942? 

A 1942. 

Q When did you start to work there? 

A It was toward the end of February, 1942. 

Q Was it part of the function of your office to receive 
complaints from the civilian population? 

A It was not. 

Q Was it part of your function to inform superior 
Japanese officers about complaints made by the civilian 
population? 

A It was not part of my function, but I felt it my 
duty to do so- 

Q You spoke to each superior officer with whom you came 
in contact. 

A I did. 

Q Do you know whether that information was ever c on- 
veyed to General Homrna? 

A I cannot say. 

Q When did the Japanese become educated, as you put it, 

to the point of stopping this? 
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A Things were much better after about five months. 

Q Did you see the march of prisoners of war in Bataan? 

A I did. 

Q When? 

A That was immediately after the surrender. 

Q On what date? 

A April 10th. 

Q And what point did you see? 

A Near Balanga. 

Q What did you observe? 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: Sir, will the Prosecution be 
a little more specific on that question? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: He may answer the question. 

What did you observe at Balanga on the march? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) There were thousands of 
prisoners straggling along the road up towards Balanga. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) What was their condition 
physically? 

A I v/ould say they were very fatigued, and many seemed 
to be suffering from disease. 

Q What was your mission at that time? 

A I went to see the conditions there, because as manager 

of the broadcasting station I had to know the news first¬ 
hand. 

Q Did you take any pictures at that time? 

A I did not have my camera. 

Q Were any pictures taken by the propaganda corps while 
you wore there? 

A Not that I know of. 
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Q Do you know whether thore were pictures taken by them 

at any time during the march? 

A I did not witness anybody taking any pictures. 

Q I did not ask you that. Do you know whether any 

pictures were taken by the propaganda corps? 

A There nay ha^e been pictures taken. 

CATTAIN CALYEP: No further questions. 

LIEUTENANT. NATAUPSKYs No further 

EXAMINATION BY THE COI Xiv..*'- ION 
Q (By General Donovan) Who took tho pictures at 

Corregidor after the surrender? 

A I believe th^t those were taken either by the propa¬ 

ganda corps or by the newspaper corrcaeendents. 

Q Didn't you belong to the propaganda, corps? 

A I did. 

Q Who took the pictures? 

A I wouldn't know. I was in charge of the broadcasting 

station. 

Q (By General McNaught) You were at Baueng in the last 

week of December, 194-1? 

A Wo had already moved as far as Cabanatunn. 

Q The last week of December, 19^1? 

A to a , sir. 

Q ''Thc.ro wore you the last woe’.: of December? 

A I was near Damortis. 

Q Do vou know if, at that tine, there was any radio 

intercept'on or monitoring system operated by the Japanese 
forces in the Thilippines? 

A As far as tho propaganda section is concerned there 


was no receiving set available. I was very much worried about 
this because we noeded information from the outside world, 

Q You were operating the radio station in Manila in the 
early part of May, 1942? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q At that time did you have a radio interception or 
monitoring system? 

A Wo had no organized monitor, 

Q Did you have a receiving set? 

A I did have a receiving set, 

Q Did you ever hear the radio station "Voice of Freedom" 
operating from Corregidor? 

A I did hear that broadcast once or twice. 

Q Did you hear it on 6 May 1942? 

A Not that I can recall. 

Q Did you ever hear a message V ver that radio station 
addressed to General Homma in which the individual broad¬ 
caster said it was General Beebe, Chief of Staff for General 
Wainright? 

A I did not hoar that. 

Q Did you have anybody on that radio receiving set at 
all times? 

A I did not have anybody on the receiving set all the 
time. 

GENERAL MeNAUGHT: I have nothing further. 

Q (By General Gard) How long did you remain in the 
Philippines after you arrived with the 14th Army? 

A I remained here until Manila was again occupied by the 


United States Army, 


Q Were you in the Manila area most of that time? 

A I was. 

Q Do you know whether or not American planes evor bombed 
Nichols Field? 

A Yes, sir, there was a bombing. 

GENERAL GARD; That is all. 

Q (By General Donovan) Were there Japanese planes at 
Nichols Field? 

A I don't know. 

Q But you are sure that American forces did bomb Nichols 

Field? 

A I am sure about that. We heard the bombing in the 
City about noon. We knew that American planes had raided 
Nichols Field. 

Q How did you know it? 

A I was told so, sir. 

Q (By General Valdes) As a member of the propaganda 
corps did you receive any complaint of the way the American 
and Filipino prisoners of war were being treated at Camp 
O'Donnell and the other camps at Cabanatuan? 

A I did not receive any complaints. 

Q Did you hear any information from the outside? 

A I did hear rumors from the outside that the food was 
bad and there was a great deal of illness, and the death 
rates were high, 

Q As a member of the propaganda corps did you try to 
check on the voracity of this information? 

A I did as far as I could personally check. 

Q Did you relay that information to your superior 
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officers and to General Homma? 

A I did not. I believed my superior officers were better 
informed about that mattor. 

Q (By General Trudeau) What section of the staff did 
the propaganda troops function under? 

A It come under the first section. 

Q The First Section under Intelligence? 

A I believe it was under Intelligence. 

Q Did you at any time in your broadcasting have to dis¬ 
cuss, or disseminate to the troops or to the civil popula¬ 
tion, any information on policies regarding reprisals or 
hostages? 

A No, sir, there was never any broadcast of that sort 
made. 

Q Do you know if any broadcast was made with regard 
to reprisals? 

A I don't think there was any policy regarding such 
things. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: That is all. 

Q (By General Donovan) In the early part of May did 
you witness the march from Pasay Beach to Bilibid? 

A I did not, sir. 

Q Where were you? 

A At the broadcasting station. 

Q What were you doing at the broadcasting station? 

A I was running the broadcast. 

Q What wore you broadcasting? Wore you broadcasting 
the march? 

A No, sir; the usual program, sir. 
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Q This wasn't any particular event as far ns you were 
concerned? 

A No, sir, no special event. I heard about the march 
afterwards, 

Q How many people were marching in that formation? 

A I wouldn't know, sir. 

Q You haven't the slightest idea? 

A I haven't any idea, except they were prisoners from 
Corregidor. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything else? 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: Nothing further, 

CAPTAIN CALYER: May I ask one other question, sir? 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Was it not the practice of your 
propaganda radio to answer the broadcast of the "Voice of 
Freedom"? 

A No, it was not our practice. 

Q Did you evor do It? 

A I don't think so. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What was the answer to that? You 
don't think so, or you don't know, actually? 

THE WITNESS: It was not the practice. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

HIDEMI KON 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows through 
Interpreters Major Pratt, Lieutenant Onodora and Staff 
Sergeant Ogita: 
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DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) •Please state your name, 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Hidomi Kon. 

Q What is your occupation? 

A I am a writer. 

Q V/hat sort of a writer? 

A Novelist. 

Q Wore you in the Philippines at any time — strike that. 

When were you in the Philippines? 

A I came to the Philippines on December 24, 1941, 

Q How long did you stay in the Philippines after that? 

A Until November 3rd of the next year. 

Q Were you in the 14th Army at that time? 

A Yes. 

Q Were you a civilian employee or soldier with the 14th 
Army? 

A Civilian, attached to the Army. 

Q What position did you hold in the 14th Army? 

A I was serving in the information bureau. 

Q What sort of work did you do in the information bureau? 
A I was engaged in sending manuscripts to Japan. Within 
the department I was aiding with cultural matters, such as 
movies and music. 

Q Was there any entertainment for the civilian population 
after the Japanese Army came in Manila? 

A Yes; there wore 50 some odd movie houses allowed to 
operate in Manila, and also, in Manila, a stage show, which 
the people liked. Such as reviews were shown, and musical 
concerts were sponsored in assembly halls of schools and 
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other places. 

Q Were there any programs such as athletic programs in 
Manila? 

A Baseball, tennis, golf, basketball, and many other 
types of athletic programs were held. 

Q Was this program going on before August 5, 1942? 

A Yes, it was held before that date. 

Q Were there American movies shown in these theaters? 

A Yes, they wore shown, 

Q Wore there any restrictions put upon the Filipino 

people with regard to their attendance at these movie housos? 
A It was open for the Filipinos. They were open for the 
Filipinos, so there were no such thing as restrictions. 

Q While you were in Manila did you see the march of the 
American prisoners of war and the Filipino prisoners of war 
from Corregidor to Bilibid Prison? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You had better change that, and 
say from where. 

Q (By Lieutonont Nataupsky) Did you see the march on 
Dewey Boulevard? 

A (Through Interpreter Oglta) Yos. 

Q What did you see? 

A At that time I was staying in the Bayview Hotel, end 
in the morning I was going to the office, but there were 
people in front of the building, so I went out to tho 
boulevard, and I saw American prisoners marching. I saw 
tho prisoners walking with small bundles on their backs and 
drinking water from tine to time. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Read that back. 









(Question and answer road.) 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Where did you see prisoners 
drinking water? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) I was standing on a 
corner where the Bayview Hotel is, and near the Bayview 
there is a shade tree. Under the shade tree there was 
barrels that used to be sake barrels. They were filled with 
water and the Japanese soldiers were allowing the prisoners 
to drink water from dippers. 

Q Was any previous announcement made of this march? 

A No. 

Q Were any announcements made in the newspapers that 
you know of, the previous day? 

A I did not see it. 

Q Did you see the newspapers? 

A I read the newspapers every day, but I didn't notice 
anything about that. 

Q Did you heal’ of any radio announcements the previous 
day as to this marching? 

A Radio announcements about what? 

Q About this march that would take place the following 
day? 

A No, I didn't hear anything about that. 

Q While you wore in the Philippines did you ever take 

sick? 

A During the second operation on Bataan I contracted 

dengue fever. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will have a ten-minute recess. 
(Short recess.) 








GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session, 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
arc present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. 
The Prosecution is present, and we are ready to proceed, 
LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: Will you read the last ques¬ 
tion and answer, please? 

(Question and answer read.) 

Q (By Lioutenant Nataupsky) How long did it take to 
cure that fever? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) About one month. The 

first week I had such a high fever that I was not ablo to 

come back to Manila. Then whon tho fever decreased I cane 
back to Manila. 

Q Were you over hospitalized? 

A No. 

Q Why not? 

A In Bataan there was no hospital to which I could go, 

and whon I came back to Manila I heard that the hospitals 
were all overcrowded and their facilities were not very 
good, so I decided that it probably would be better for 
me to stay in ny room and take care of the sickness. 

Q V/hat kind of medicine wore you given and what sort 
of treatment were you given? 

A Whon I was in Bataan the medical officer who came, 
and he cane only after the third day of my fever, he was 
a specialist in tho piles and he did not know much about 
tho dengue fovor so he gave me aspirin to take, and then 
later ho said that bocause aspirin, too many aspirins would 
not be good for tho illness, ho gavo mo bicarbonate of soda. 
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Q V/hat do you know about General Horama’s policies 
towards the Filipino people? 

A We understood or hoard his instructions to be, first, 
not to rogard Filipinos as enemies. Also, second, to 
respect the customs and traditions of the Filipinos, and, 
third, not to bring about a sudden and radical change in 
the social setup. 

When the information bureau made or prepared a propa¬ 
ganda leaflet to be distributed to the Philippine Islands 
and wrote on it the fact that Japan was liberating the 
Philippines from the exploitation by the United States, 
General Homna somehow got hold of this leaflet and reproach¬ 
ed us that America was not or had not exploited the Philip¬ 
pines and it was wrong to make such false statements in 
these leaflets. 

In fact, America had administered a vory benevolent 
supervision over the Philippines, and Japan should make 
better supervision and rules over the Filipinos. 

Q How did the Filipino poople feel towards General 
H omnia? 

A As far as I know, and as far as I have contacted, 
as far as the contact I had with the Filipinos, what they 
could tell me, General Homna was looked upon by the Fili¬ 
pino people with respect and was very popular. When General 
Homna returned to Japan and the next army commander came, 

I remember a case of a Filipino showing me a picture of 
the now commander with his new moustache, and this now 
conmandor had come up from the ranks of the military 
polico, said to mo that it is regrottablo that wo have to 
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lose such a good commanding general as General Honna. 

Q Do you know whether Field Marshal Terauchi visited 
tho Philippines? 

A I heard that ho visited tho Philippines soon after 
the fall of C 0 rregidor. 

Q What was the purpose of his visit? 

A This is my personal opinion, but I think that after 
Bataan and Corregidor, after those operations were over, 
in other words, when tho Philippine campaign was over, 

Count Terauchi cane to inspect the situation. 

Q Did ho approve of General Honna's policies toward the 
Filipino people? 

A I do not know those things; I do not know the detailed 
account of those things, but I do hot think that he was 
necessarily in agreement with General Honna's policies. 

Q What do you base this opinion on? 

A Count Terauchi had asked why did not General Homma 
occupy Malacanan and use it as the army headquarters. 
However, Goncral Homna had replied that oven the United 
States had not occupied Malacanan and it would not bo 
proper for tho Japanese to take over Malacanan. 

I think that Count Torauchi criticised this attitude 
of General Honna's as being too lenient. 

Q Do you know if General Honna was over on Corregidor? 

A Soon after the fall of Corregidor General Honna 

went to Corregidor for an inspection. I went in that 
party with him and with many correspondents and nowspapor 
reporters. 

Q Did Goneral Honna at that tino inspoct the remaining 
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prisonors of war on Corrogidor? 

A When General Homma inspoctod the tunnel, which is the 
big tunnel, which is under the Malinta Hill, I think he 
inspected many patients, officers and men of the American 
Army who wore inside the tunnel. 

General Homma went right up to the pationts, one was 
an American nurso, and another one was an American soldier, 
who looked like an officer, lying there, and in English 
he asked then, "Are you being treated well? Are you 
getting enough medical attention, and have you enough medi¬ 
cine? If not, just say so to the Japanese.” 

I was surprised at the fluency with which ho spoke • 
English, and I asked a reporter from Domei, who was stand¬ 
ing next to me, what General Homma said, and he told me 
this. 

Q Was General Homma answered by tho nurse and the 
American soldier? 

A Yes. The American nurse was smiling, and she was 
nodding her head. 

Q Were all the prisonors of war already ovacuatod from 
Corregidor at this time? 

A No. The patients were all in tho tunnel, and I saw 
some healthy P. W.'s in the shoro, on the shore under tho 
cliff who were swimming. I saw this when I wont by there 
in the car. 

Q Do you know why General Homma was so early retired 
from the arny and relieved of his command? 

A Of courso, I don't know the chtailod roason for this, 
but I think, my personal opinion is that in all likolihood 
bocause ho believed in the administration of tho Philippines, 
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following along the cultural linos and through political 
moans, and I think ho was disliked by tho militarists, 
that is, those who believed in use of force to accomplish 
things• 

CAPTAIN RAFF; I would liko to move to strike out the 
answer, since it is apparent that it is based entirely on 
hearsay. There is no knowledge shown on which he can base 
an opinion. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: It is not hearsay; it is his opinion. 
The Commission will take it for whatever probative value 
it has. 

CAPTAIN RAFF; Well, I objected as to how he know 

this • 

GENERAL DONOVAN: It is just his opinion. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: Your witness. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Raff) While you wore in the Philippines 
under General Homma, did you have anything to do with the 
preparation of the Official Journal of the Japanose Military 
Administration? 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: Is that tho title of the book 
you have thore? 

CAPTAIN RAFF: Yes. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Onodcra) No. 

Q (By Captain Raff) Do you know whether such an edi¬ 
tion as the Official Journal of the Japanese Military 
Administration was published? 

A No, I don’t know, 

CAPTAIN RAFF: I have nothing further. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything furthor? 









LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY; No, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN; Any questions by tho Commission? 
(No response.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN; The witness is excused. 

(Y/itness excused.) 

KENJIRO SAIBATA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows through 
Interpreters Major Pratt, Lieutenant Onodera and Staff 
Sergeant Ogita; 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) Will you state your name? 

A Kenjiro Saibata, S-a-i-b-a-t-a. 

Q Did you come to the Philippine Islands with the 14th 
Amy? 

A I cane after the 14th Army. 

Q When did you cone? 

A The 27th of February, 1942, 

Q What woro your duties? 

A Newspaper correspondent, roportor, 

Q Wero you employed by tho Japanese Army? 

A Yes. 

Q Y/hat work did you do in the Philippines? 

A Partly the work concerning information, and partly 
in tho culture projects, 

Q Were you in charge of the publication of any news¬ 
papers or nagazinos? 

A I was in charge of publication of magazines. 

Q Y/hat kind of magazines? 
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A It is a Tagalog magazine called "Liwayway." 

Q Did you cover the Battle of Bataan for this magazine? 

A No. 

Q Were you on Bataan at any time before the surrender? 

A Yes. 

Q When? 

A From the 5th of March until the 7th of May, 

Q What wore you doing there? 

A My duties consisted of work along the information 

line, and also the propaganda toward the enemy. 

Q Where were you at the time of the surrender of Bataan? 

A I was in the mountains in Mariveles. 

Q With what unit of the Japanese Army were you? 

A I was with the regiment commanded by Colonel Inai, 
which was a part of the 65th Brigado. 

Q Describe the conditions under which the Japanese 

soldiers wore living at this time, briefly. 

A On the 5th of March, when the 65th Brigade landed on 
Bataan, most of tho troops wore in injured conditions, and 
although the replacements were coning in little by little, 
the number of replacements was very small. Because we 
wore being defeated, I was prohibited to report on the battle 
Therefore, I had no work until the goneral attack was started 
When the goneral attack started, ny regiment, which was in 
the mountains, was subjected to artillery firing, and on 
the third day there was hardly any food left. V/hon I loft 
the mountains, I had to leave all ny food. The food situa¬ 
tion was so bad that the troops wore in — well, the troops 
wore suffering greatly. 
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Q V/hat was the situation with regard to the supply of 
food and medicine at that tine? 

A I don't know about the other units, but the force 
that I v/as with had very little food, and I think the troops 
suffered greatly because of the lack of food. There wore 
malaria patients, but they all complained that they were 
not given enough medicine. In tho case of myself, I suffer¬ 
ed from bronchitis, but I received medicine only twice, and 
I v/as told to endure the illness by not eating, not eating 
any food. 

Q V/hat wore tho dates during which you r enained with 
the Imai Regiment at tho front? 

A From tho afternoon of the 3rd of April to the morning 
of the 12th. 

Q Did you seo the march of prisoners from Bataan to 
San Fernando? 

A Yes, sir, I did, 

Q At what time, and where did you see tho march? 

A Near Balanga, at about noon of the 12th. 

Q For how long did you observe the march? 

A About ten minutes. 

Q V/hat was the condition of the prisoners? 

A There were a considerable number of extremely ex¬ 

hausted soldiers, who looked as though thoy had malaria. 

At the sane time, there were soldiers who looked quite 
healthy. 

Q During this ton minutes, did you see any guards mis¬ 
treat any of the prisoners? 

A No. 
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Q Did you seo the prisoners from Corregidor narch down 
Dowey Boulevard toward the end of Hoy? 

A I did not see it, 

Q Wore you told about this narch? 

A Yes, I heard about it later, 

Q Were you inforned about the narch before it took place? 
A No, I was not told. 

<3 Did any writer for your magazine go to the scene of 
the narch in order to write about it? 

A No, no one. 

Q To your knowledge, was the fact that the narch was 
going to take place publicized in any way previous to the 


I don't know a thing about it. 

Do you know anything concerning the death of Chief 


Justice Santos? 

A After I went back to the Japanese mainland I heard 
about it from General Honma, 

Q What did General Honna tell you? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Tell him not to get nixed up with 
politics, will you? Toll hin wo don't want any Philippine 
politics. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I have alroady inforned hin, sir. 

A (Through Interpreter Onodora) I asked General Honna, 
"Is it not true that there aro very few good statesmen in 
tho Philippines?" 

Gonoral Honna replied that, "No, that is not truo, 
that the Philippine Islands had many capable statesmen. 

I managed to savo Roxas, although in the caso of Santos I 
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I heard about his execution later and I was very sorry that 
ho had boon executed by ny subordinates who wore ignorant, 

I had previously given an order not to kill indiscriminately 
or wantonly. However, this was not carried out, I an 
extremely sorry that Santos was executed.” 

Q When did this conversation take place? 

A It was at a tine when General Homna was placed in 
reserve and was at his own hone. 

Q Do you know why General Honna was relieved of command? 

A Personally, I have some idoas about the reason. 

Q What are thoso ideas? 

A Being a newspaper reporter, I knew that the militarists 
of the day, of those days, disliked and discriminated 
against the moderate — against the elements who believed 
in civil administration. 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: If it please the Court, I would 
like to explain these terns. These words, particularly 
•’militarist” and “civilian”, as given in the dictionary 
their meaning isn't conveyed fully; but when "militarist” is 
applied here it means that they wore the ones v/ho believed 
in accomplishing things by force, and the other ones are 
ones who do it by peaceful means. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We understand that. 

A (Continuing, through Interpreter Onodora) I asked 
General Homna, "Is it true that you have been relieved of 
command because your Bataan operation was a failuro, as 
the nation thinks?” Genoral Homma replied that, "I do not 
think that I was placed on reserve because I failed 
in the Bataan operation.” 
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I asked General Homna, "Is it becauso people loarned 
that General Honina had laid down a very generous and warn- 
hoarted administration in the Philippines, and becauso 
Count Torauchi, who was the Southern Supreme Army Commander, 
and the members of the army general headquarters did not 
like General Honma's policy, that General Honma had been 
relieved?" 

General Homma replied, "I have no rogret for having 
tried to administer the Philippines with generosity and 
kind-heartedness." 

Then I asked him, "Why, isn't the reason that you 
are placed in reserve because of the Tojo faction, who 
disliked you and discriminated against you?" 

General Honna did not give me a clear answer on this* 
And later he just mentioned one thing: He said, "There 
should be no faction or clique in the army." 

So I ventured to cone to the conclusion that Genoral 
Honna was placed in reserve because of the Tojo faction. 

Q As a newspaperman, did you receive any information 
prior to Docenber 1941, which concerned General Honma's 
policies toward the war? 

COLONEL MEEK: What is that date? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Prior to December 1941. 

A (Through Lieutenant Onodera) As a newspaper 
reporter, then with the newspaper, there is one thing that 
I loarned as the nows. This is not a confirmed fact, 
but I would like to — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just tell him to go on and say it, 
whatever it was. 
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INTERPRETER ONODERA: Yes, sir. 

THE V/ITNESS: (Through Interpreter Onodera) I re¬ 
member it was about October of 1941. General Houma, then 
connanding general of the Formosa Army, told the chief of 
tho Military Affairs Section of the War Ministry, that 
General Tojo will probably receive the imperial order to 
form the cabinet, and he will probably hold the post of 
War Minister concurrently; and if Tojo does become a War 
Ministor, ho will form a faction, a Tojo faction, and if he 
does make such a faction, it will be very detrimental to 
the Japanoso Army. Therefore, Tojo should not bo allowed to 
form the cabinet. 

This news came into the newspaper office. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I have nothing further with this 
v/itness. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission will reconvene at 
8:30 tomorrow morning, 

(Whereupon, at 1630 hours, an adjournment was taken 
until O83O hours, 2 February 1946.) 
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PROCEEDINGS 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. The 
Prosecution is present and we are ready to proceed. 

KENJIRO SAIBATA 

a witness on behalf of the Defense, on the stand at the 
time of adjournment, having been previously duly sworn, 
resumed the stand and testified further as follows through 
Interpreters Lieutenant Onodera, Staff Sergeant Ogita, and 
Staff Sergeant Roy Kato: 

COLONEL MEEK: Will you remind the witness that he 
is still under oath? 

(Translated to the witness by Lieutenant Onodera.) 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Meek) I believe you stated yesterday that 
while you were in Manila you were employed by the Nichinichi 
Shimbunsha. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you read that question? 

(Question read.) 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I do not believe the witness said 
that yesterday. I believe that was one of the previous 
witnesses. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I do not recall that he said that, 
either. 

COLONEL MEEK: I would like to get the answer from 
the witness. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Ask him if he was ever employed by 
that outfit. 
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Q (By Colonel Meek) Were you ever employed by the 
Nichlnichl Shimbunsha In Manila? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) No. 

Q By whom were you employed? 

A At Manila I was a member of the Information Bureau 
and I was hired by the Army to work in that bureau. 

Q Did the Information Bureau publish an official 
Journal of the Japanese Military Administration? 

A I don't think so. 

Q Do you know who did publish such a Journal? 

A No, I don't know about it at all. 

Q Were you in' the Bureau of Publicity of the Information 

Bureau? 

A There were newspaper sections, they had movie sections, 
music sections, and other things, but I don't think there 
was any special section whioh dealt in publicity. 

Q In your interview with General Homma in Japan after 
he had been relieved, you asked the question: "Is it true 
that ychave been relieved of your command because your 
Bataan operation was a failure as the nation thinks?" 

A I asked him if it was true that he was relieved of 
his command because of the failure of the Bataan operation, 
and as it is rumored among some part of the population. 

Q Yesterday you said the reason for his removal was 
because of the failure as the nation thinks. Now what I 
want to know, did the Japanese nation, at the time you were 
discussing this with Homma, think his Bataan operation had 
been a failure? 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: If it ploase the Commission, I 
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would like to explain something. I do not like to be 
responsible for the question hinged on the words "nation 
thinks," because what he said was something like "what the 
people say or thinks"; it is a very vague way of saying it. 

COLONEL MEEK: I am sorry. I am reading the answer 
that the witness gave as it appears in the transcript. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just do the best you can with the 
question. We will see then where we arc. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I was just going to say, sir. 

Colonel Mcok is trying to impeach the witness on a matter 
of the difference between an interpretation. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will decide that later. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: All right. 

COLONEL MEEK: Well, I /ill withdraw the question. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Was it generally thought by the 
people in Japan that Homma's operations in Bataan had been 
a failure? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) The general opinion 
was that General Horama allowed the American and Filipino 
troops to escape to Bataan, and what was the matter -- 
what was wrong that caused the first Bataan operation to 
bo prolonged for such a length of time. 

Q Was General Homma blamo'd for the high casualties of 
the Japanese troops? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Sir, may the Prosecution ask by 
whom was he blamed? 

COLONEL MEEK: By the people of Japan. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: In t:.~t case I object to that. This 
witness is not compctont to testify what the people of Japan 
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thought. I doubt if any man is competent to testify as to 
what a people think. 

COLONEL MEEK: He testified yesterday as to the opinion 
of the people of Japan, and I am asking for his opinion now. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is a newspaperman and 
he has some idea what public opinion is, and he may answer 
the question. However, I wish you would limit this line of 
questioning. Some of it is beside the point, and it is his 
opinion, the opinion of one man. We will take it for what¬ 
ever probative value it has. 

COLONEL MEEK: All right, sir; I just have one or two 
more questions along this line. 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) At that time the 
casualty rate was not allowed to be published to the people, 

I do not think that people knew whether the casualty rato 
was high or low. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) In view of your testimony yester¬ 
day how do you explain that ToJo or the Imperial Japanese 
Government entrusted the invasion, the first invasion 
against American troops in the war, to General Homma? 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: Will you road the question? 
(Question read.) 

A (Througn Interpreter Onodera) Things like that which 
concerned the higher authorities or powers I do not know 
about. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) You have no opinion to express on 
that? 

A No, I have no personal opinion, because I have never 
studied things like that nor had connections with anything 
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like that. 

Q Would you have an opinion as to whether, at that time, 
Honuna was in the confidence of Tojo and the Imperial Japanese 
Army? 

A My personal opinion is that such a man as General 
Homma who tried to solve problems peacefully instead of 
using military force, a man who we termed as of the pro- 
Anglo-American element, was not trusted by the powers of 
that day. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I want to be sure that answer is 
the way the witness gave it. 

Read the answer. 

(Answer road.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Is that word "trusted," or "entrusted"? 
LIEUTENANT ONODERA: "Trusted." 

COLONEL MEEK: That is all. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Do you have anything else, Lieutenant 

Pelz? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Yes. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) Did you question General Homma 
as to whether the fact that American troops escaped into 
Bataan was considered to be a failure? 

A Yes. 

Q What did he tell you? 

A Ho said that, "I do not consider it a failure." 

I askod him, "What is the reason for thinking so?" 

COLONEL MEEK: If the Commission please, before that 
answer is completed, may I inquire as to whether this is 
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testimony as to another'interview with Homma, or is it the 
one he testified to yesterday? It seems to me that we wont 
into that quite fully yesterday, and if it. is the seme one 
we went into yesterday it would be purely repetition to go 
into it again. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let's find out. 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) When did this conversation take 
place with General Homma? 

A When General Homma was placed in reserve and sent to 
Tokyo. • 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness may answer the question. 
Let him answer the question. 

A (Continuing, through Lieutenant Onodera) General 
Homma replied, "When the Japanese forces landed on Lingayen 
there were two roads that could be used to enter Manila? 
one was the San Fernando Road and the other one was the 
Cabanatuan Road." General Homma wondered which road to 
use, which road to send his main strength on. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We do not care for the details of 

this. 

Q (?v Lieutenant Pelz) What was the main objective 
which Imperial General Headquarters had laid down for 

General Homma? 

COLONEL MEEK: I will object to that question because 
this vltneiii, there is no basis any place in his testimony, 
and he h.ir? net been qualified to answer any question such 
as that. 

IIStJTENAJT PEI2: If it please the Commission, I had 
no Intention Id bring this up, but the Prosecution did 


bring it up by saying as to why he was relieved of his 
command, and that is why I am bringing it up at this time. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness may answer the question. 
LIEUTENANT PELZ: Will you add to that, "according to 
General Homma's statement"? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Before we go into this phase of the 
testimony, limit yourself to two or three questions more to 
finish this up, as to the operations in Bataan. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: This should finish it up. 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) I learned through the 
official communique from the Imperial GHQ that the main 
objective for General Homma was to enter Manila as soon as 
possible. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Nothing further. 

COLONEL MEEK: I have nothing further. 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Donovan) Do you know when General Homma 
was selected to command the invasion forces? 

A I don't know. 

Q Is it reasonable to assume that the High Command in 
Tokyo selected an officer for the invasion of the Philippines 
who did not agree with their policies? 

Read that question back. 

(Question read.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Well, "to command the invasion of 
the Philippines," I should have said. 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) I will state my personal 
feelings on this: As far as I know, in tho Japanese Army, 
General Homma is one of the most able generals, and at the 
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same time he was already at Formosa as the Formosa Army 
commander, and I believe that that may be the reason why he 
was selected to command the invasion, 

Q (By General Donovan) V/hen was he in Formosa? You 
speak of him being at Formosa. When was this? 

A I don’t remember from when to when, but I do know that 
he was tho Army commander in Formosa before the war started. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all I have. 

Q (By General Gard) After your interview with General 
Homma did you write an article on his military career, or 
reviewing his military career? Phrase it as you wish. 

A No, in those days we v/ere not allowed to write 
articles on such matters, articles of such nature. 

Q What was the purpose of your Interview, then? Most 
newspapermen like to write about that, don’t they? 

A When I was in Manila I mc-t General Homma and was very 
deeply touched, or v/as moved by his character; therefore, 
when I returned to Tokyo, I went to talk to him. 

Q Did you go at General Homma's invitation or your own? 

A No, I v/as not invited; I went because I admired him. 

Q Did you discuss General Homma's military career 
since September 18, 1931? 

LIEUTENANT ONODERA: September 18, 1931? 

GENERAL GARD: Right. You might tell him that is the 
Mukden Incident. 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) No. 

Q (By General Trudeau) From the information available 
to you do you know why General Wachi replaced General Macda 
ns chief of staff to General Homma? 
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A It happened just at the time I arrived in Manila, and 
I don't know the reason. 

Q Prom your observations do you have any opinion as to 
the degree of cooperation and loyalty, the degree of coopera¬ 
tion and loyalty that General Homma received from General 
Heyashi? 

A I have never met Major General Hayashi and I have no 
material or grounds on which I can make such observation. 
GENERAL TRUDEAU: That is all. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I have one question, sir. 

FURTHER REDIRECT EXAMINATION 
Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) Have you written, or are you 
writing a book concerning any of the matters on which you 
have testified here today and yesterday? 

A I have a manuscript that I have already wrote. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What did he say? 

LIEUTENANT ONODERA: "I have a manuscript that I wrote." 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Is there anything further? 

(No response.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Tho witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

FRANZ UCKO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) Will you state your name, grade, 
and organization, please? 

A Private Franz Ucko, AFWESPAC Photo Lab., PRO Section. 

Q I direct your attention to December, 194-1, and ask 


you where you were at that time? 

A I was in Manila, sir. 

Q What was your status at that time? 

A I was a civilian, sir. 

Q Do you recall when Manila was declared an open city? 

A Yes, sir. It must have been the 26th, I think, of 

December. 

Q Do you recall whether there was any bombing of Manila 
on the 27th of December? 

A There was a very heavy bombing of Manila. 

Q Where were you at that time? 

A I was in the port area. I was working for the H. E. 

Heacock Company. 

Q What were the weather conditions on that day? 

A It was a beautiful day, blue sky. There was quite a 
heavy wind blowing. 

Q In what direction was the wind blowing? 

A So far as I can recall, it was blowing away from the 
piers. 

Q Was .it blowing towards the Intramuros? 

A Ye. ; s, necessarily. 

Q Can you estimate the distance between the farthest 
point in the Intramuros and the farthest point in the port 
area? 

A It couldn't have been more than 1,200 yards at the 
most. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I wish you would explain to me that 
question. 

LIEUTENANT PGLZ: Well, in other words, sir, the 










longest distance between any point in the Intrainuros and 
any point in the port area. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: That still is not close enough. Are 
you including North Harbor in the port area? Are you in¬ 
cluding that part of the port area south of the Pasig River? 
LIEUTENANT PELZ: Yes, sir. I would — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Take a little time and straighten 
that out, that question. 

We will take a short recess. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. 
Prosecution is present and we are ready to proceed. 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) What is the distance between 
Santo Domingo Church and Pier 1 in the port area south of 
the Pasig River? 

A It is approximately 800 yards. 

Q What did you do when the bombing started? 

A I was in the office at that time, I recall, and since 

on previous -- in the port area — and on previous days I 
had the experience that the bombers were not so very 
accurate, and they were coming a little bit towards our 
office building — rather, the hits wore — and on that day 
I kind of thought that I would be better off in Intramuros, 
and I ran across the street, and inside the Intramuros wall 
there was kind of an air raid shelter, an old Spanish 
dungeon. We hid in there. 

Q To your knowledge were there any ships in the Pasig 











River at that time? 

A As far as I can recall, there were three inter-island 
boats there, cargo boats. They were on the southern side, 
southern bank of the Pasig River, right next to Jonos Bridge. 
Q Did any of the bombs fall around the ships? 

A They did. I think some hit. Some fell in the street, 
and some also fell inside Intramuros. A few of these hit 
Santo Domingo Church, if I recall right. 

Q Did you see the sign at City Hall? 

A Yes, there was a sign there that the city was declared 
an open city. 

Q How big were the letters? 

A I couldn't exactly tell. I only know that you could 
see the sign from pretty far away. 

Q Could they be seen from the air? 

A I don't think you could. It was on the side of City 
Hall . 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Ask him approximately how tall the 
letters were. 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) Can you estimate how tall the 

letters were? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Three feet, two feet, or one foot? 

THE WITNESS: No; they were approximately about three 

feet, 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) And they were in English? The 
sign was in English? 

A They were in English; they were all in English. 

Q In the period January through July, 1942, did you 

over visit the Santo Tomas Internment Camp? 
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A Yes, I did. As a matter of fact, I went there the very 
first day. 

Q Do you know the date? 

A No, I couldn't soy that exactly. 

Q What do you mean when you say the first day? 

A Well, the first day of the internment of all Americans, 
British and Dutch nationals. 

Q Were there many people outside of Santo Tomas at that 
time? 

A Oh, the place was thronged. There were thousands of 
Filipinos and other people who were trying to help their 
friends in any way they could. 

Q How did you know the camp was opening that day? 

A Well, we were in close contact with our friends, 
because, of course, we thought when the Japanese took the 
City that the Americans would be interned. 

Q Why were you not interned? 

A I am not an American citizen. 

Q What were you and the other people outside of the camp 
doing? 

A Well, we had cigarettes with us, and we had foodstuffs, 
just things that we happened to pick up at that time, and 
we reached them through the gates where wo told friends to 
give them to people we know in there. 

Q Did the Japanese guards try to stop you on that day 
from giving these supplies to the internees? 

A No, they did not. 

Q Did you go again to Santo Tomas after that date? 

A Wo went pretty regularly overy second day, after 
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that; and so did others, 

Q Could you have gone every day? 

A If I wanted to. 

Q What did you do when you went there? 

A Well, I had a bag — as a matter of fact, everyone who 
came there had a bag of things that he wanted to give to his 
friends inside. There was a long line, some kind of an office 
where you had your bags inspected by American internees. 

They were watched, though, of course, by Japanese civilians, 
if I recall right. 

GENERAL DONOVAN; What was that last? 

THE WITNESS: It was a long line. It was necessary 
to put your bag down, and they inspected the things, whether 
you had either — whether you didn't have any weapons or 

i 

liquor in there. That was forbidden. 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) Where was this that this inspec¬ 
tion took place? 

A That was on the Santo Tomas premises. 

Q Was it at the main gate? 

A You went in at the main gate; you had to bow to the 
sentry; and then you turned right, I think, and there you 
had your long line. That is where they inspected you. 

Q What wore some of the things you used to take in there 
to your friends? 

A At that time we had still canned goods or home-cooked 
stuff, laundry, soap — well, anything that would be useful 
for them. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Can you hear the witness over there? 
LIEUTENANT PELZ* I cannot hear him very well. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: Did you hear the last answer? 
LIEUTENANT PELZ: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) Did the internees without ac¬ 
quaintances outside the comp have any means of purchasing 
things? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Speak a little louder when you answer 
that question. 

A Not at the beginning, as far as I know. 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) When did they? 

A Later on. I don't know what date it was, but later on 
they had little shops run by internees; where they obtained 
the stuff I don't know, but it was legal, they had it open, 
and I think the Japanese approved it, because otherwise they 
couldn't have done it. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Read that question and answer, 
please. 

(Question and answer read.) 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) In the period between the open¬ 
ing of i;he camp and 5 August 1942 did the Japanese guards 
place any obstacles in the way of your getting these goods 
to your friends? 

A No. 

Q Were you permitted to give items to the internees by 
means other than through the main gate? 

A No, you were not. 

Q Were goods ever given to the internees over the walls? 

A Well, as far as I know, it sometimes happened that 
whiskey was thrown over the wall; and as far as I know from 
friends, those things wore quite heavily reprimanded by the 







Japanese administration inside the camp. 

Q Were any guards placed around the walls to stop this 
procedure? 

A No, there weren't. 

Q Were any internees given the responsibility, to your 
knowledge, of stopping this procedure? 

A Yes. They had a police force made up of internees in 
the camp, and they patrolled the walls at different times 
of day and night. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I have nothing further, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek? 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Meek) What is your nationality? 

A Sir, I was born in Poland and came to the Philippines 
in '39. I lived in Germany for 17 years. I am a religious 
refugee. 

Q You were registered by the Japanese — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What is his nationality? 

COLONEL MEEK: He is a Pole. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What is your nationality? German 
or Polish? 

THE WITNESS: Right now I don't think I have any 
nationality, sir, because my nationality was rescinded when 
I came here. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What do you consider yourself? 

THE WITNESS: Well, I consider myself a Polo, sir. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) How were you registered by the 
Japanese? A Pole, German, or what? 

A No; I was registered as a "Stateless." 




GENERAL DONOVAN: What doos that mean? Without a 

state? 

COLONEL MEEK: Without any citizenship. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: Where did you learn to speak English 
so well? 

THE WITNESS: I went to college, sir, in Germany, and 
before I came here I went to England, sir. When I came to 
the Philippines I had to re-learn it. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right, Colonel Meek. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Now, you say that you saw the bomb¬ 
ing of Manila on the 27th of December. Did you see bombing 
of Manila prior to December 27th? 

A Yes, sir. I was right in the middle of it. 

Q Did you see bombing in Manila after December 27th? 

A I did. 

Q When? 

A On the 28th, I think. 

Q Again? 

A The last day of the bombing was a Sunday, that I re¬ 

call; whether that was the 28th or the 29th, I don't know. 

Q Now, the bombing that you observed prior to December 
27 th, what was the elevation of the planes doing that bomb¬ 
ing? 

A Well, the very first day I recall the planes came 
about -- there was a wave of 72 twin-engined bombers coming. 
They were very high; they were about at least thirty to 
thirty-five thousand feet. 

Q How high were they on the 27th of December? 

A Comparatively low. I think they were not higher than 
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about eight or nine thousand feet, 

Q How high were they on the 28 th? 

A About the sane. 

Q Y/as there any ground strafing by planes prior to 
December 27th? 

A Not where I was, sir. 

Q Did you hear of any in Manila, prior to December 27th? 
A Yes, I heard. I heard a lot about strafings outside 
of Manila. 

Q Outside of Manila? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q Did you hear ground strafing or see ground strafing 
on the 27th and the 28th? 

A No, I didn’t. 

Q Did you observe the planes or were you pretty well 
hidden during the bombing? 

A Well, the first four days of the bombing I wasn’t 
so well hidden. As a matter of fact, I was lying out in 
the open under the trees and saw the bombing. 

Q Now, I am talking about the 27th and the 28th. 

A There was one day that I was in that dungeon in the 
Walled City at Intramuros, and on the 28th I wasn’t there 
at all. 

Q Where were you on the 28th? 

A In Pasay, that is out here in this district. 

Q You were not close enough to observe it at that time? 
A No. 

Q You do not know the elevation of the planes on the 
28th? 

A Yes, I know that. They were flying in all the time 
over the city. They were flying in over their objectives, 
and they did not have any interception, so they just came 
low. 

Q They had no interception? 

A None at all. 

Q Prior to the 26th of December there had been anti¬ 

aircraft fire? 

A Right in front of our office we had three batteries. 

Q On the 27th and 28th there was no anti-aircraft fire 
at all, is that right? 

A There wasn’t any. 


Q Now, you stated that when you went out to Santo 
Tomas you bowed to the guard, is that right? 

A That is right. 

Q Did you ever observe anyone that failed or neglected 
to bow to the guard? 

A Yes, X did. 

Q V/hat happened to him? 

A V/e 11, I tried that once and I got away with it, but 
I heard that when you did not bow to the guard you would 
get ycur face slapped. 

Q Did you see any Filipinos or anyone visiting Santo 
Tomas at any of your visits being abused by the guards? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q What was happening to them? 

A Well, he just didn't bow right or the Japanese maybe 
didn't like the way he bowed, so if he was nasty he slapped 
his face, and if he wasn't he made him bow again. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I should like the Prosecution, sir, 
to be reminded to confine this to the period up to 5 
August« Undoubtedly the witness went there after that. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) You are testifying as to a period 
up to 5 August? 

A Around the beginning it wasn't organized at all, 

I mean they had a guard there, but you just went in. 

Q Did you see any of this slapping? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let's get that date fixed first. 

You are speaking of 5 August 1942? 

COLONEL MEEK: Yes. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all we are interested in is 
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up to 5 August 194-2, is that right, Colonel Meek? 

COLONEL MEEK: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Did you ever see any Filipinos 
or any civilians tied up at the gates at Santo Tomas or 
just inside the gates? 

A No. 

Q Why was it necessary to supply your friends in Santo 
Tomas? 

A They didn’t have any means to get it anywhere else 
before a real organization was established inside. 

Q When was the real organization established inside? 

A I couldn't be so sure of that. 

Q How long did you supply them with food, your friends? 
A Well, all three years. 

Q What? 

A All through the three years of the occupation. 

Q You kept on supplying them from the time they went 

in until the 5th of August? 

A Yes, it was never sufficient to what our standards 
were. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What was not sufficient? 

THE WITNESS: The food inside. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Were you ever permitted to go 
beyond the gate into the interior of Santo Tomas? 

A No, I was not. 

Q Did you ever ask to go in beyond the gate? 

A No, the Japanese gave out orders that only relatives 

of internees could visit their relatives inside at cer¬ 
tain dates. 
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Q Did you ever try to visit and know the conditions, 
the actual living conditions inside of Santo Tomas° 

A No, I did not. 

Q You don’t know what they were? 

A Inside? 

Q Yes. 

A I know it from letters that our friends brought out¬ 
side. 

Q I mean from your own knowledge? 

A No, I don’t. 

Q Do you know what hospital facilities were provided 
by the Japanese or anyone else? 

A No, I don't know. 

COLONEL MEEK: No further questions. 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Donovan) In these airplane attacks did 

you notice any machine guns firing on particular areas 
after Christmas? 

A The only thing I saw and felt were bombs. I never 
did cee any machine gun fire. The planes were too high 
for strafing. 

Q The planes were too high all the time? 

A At that time they were 8000 feet, as I said; they 

never strafed us then. 

Q Did you s^.y you were a soldier of the American Army? 
A That is right, sir. 

Q What is your Job? 

A I am working in the photo lab, a photographer. 

4 What do you belong to, what outfit? 
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A AFY/ESPAC, PRO. 

Q Did you hear anything about any atrocities in Manila 
during this period up to August 5, committed by the Japan¬ 
ese? 

A I haven’t seen any; I have heard stories. 

Q Most of what you have testified to, a lot of what you 
have testified to, the conditions at Santo Tomas, those 
things are based on what somebody told you and from letters 
You did not go into Santo Tomas? 

A No, I couldn't say anything about things inside. 

Q Tell us what you heard about some of the atrocities 

during that period. 

A Well, people were tied up and put into the sun. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: If it please the Commission, I 
request the witness tell who told him these things. I 
realize there are a lot of rumors that went around. I do 
not think this Commission is interested in rumors. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Tell us who told you that. 

THE WITNESS: Friends, naturally. People I talked to 
Y'e were more or less all on one side against the Japanese 
in Manila, so everybody was everybody else's friend. 

Q (By General Donovan) What was your attitude towards 
the Japanese? 

A Pardon me, sir. 

Q During this period of time v/hat was your personal 
attitude toward the Japanese? 

A It was definitely against the Japanese. 

Q It was against the Japanese? 

A Yes. 
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Q Why? 

A Well, sir, my parents and my kid sister were killed 

by the Nazis in Poland, and the Japanese were, as far as 
I was concerned, on the same side. I did not have any 
reason to feel friendly towards them. 

Q (By General McNaught) How were you employed during 

the Japanese occupation? 

A I was working in an advertising company, an adver¬ 
tising company advertising Filipinb goods. 

Q (By General Trudeau) Did you take any medical sup¬ 
plies in' to internees at Santo Tomas? 

A No, sir, I didn't. There was a gentleman, I think 
Mr. Burnett inside of the camp that took care of that. 

Q What is your impression of the general feeling of 
the Filipino people in Manila toward General Homma, your 
opinion, during the period we are discussing here? 

A They were naturally against General Homma. 

Q Did you ever see General Homma while he was in Manila? 
A No, I never seen him. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I have a question, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. 

FURTHER DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) Did you ever engage in any 
combat operations against the Japanese? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q Where? 

A At Baguio, Balete Pass, Cagayen Valley, and at 
Oriung Pass with the 37th Division. 

Q What was your capacity at that time? 
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A Combat photographer with G-2. 

Q (By General Donovan) Was any standing procedure 
adopted for the standard of civilian deportment when 
high-ranking Japanese officers rode along the streets 
during this period of time? Were you required to do any 
particular thing when high-ranking Japanese officers rode 
along in automobiles? 

A Not that I recall, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all I have. 

COLONEL MEEK: I have one more question. 

RECROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Meek) On your visits to Santo Tomas did 
you at any time learn of the escape and the execution by 
the Japanese of three British subjeots? 

A At that time, sir, I can remember thore was — I don*t 
think they were British subjects, but I heard about it. 

Q Do you remember of the execution of some internees 
from Santo Tomas? 

A Yes, It was in the paper. 

Q It was in the paper? 

A Yes, sir. 

COLONEL MEEK: That is all I have. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further? 

(No response.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Tho witness is excused. 

(Witness oxcused.) 
LIEUTENANT PELZ: At this time I request the Commis¬ 
sion to take judicial notice of tho following facts in 
accordance with the rules and regulations undor which this 
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A Combat photographer with G-2. 

Q (By General Donovan) Was any standing procedure 
adopted^ebl/the ^ tand ^cd^ of civilian deportment when 
high-ranking Japanese officers rode along the streets 
during this period of time? Were you required to do any 
particular thing when high-ranking Japanese officers rode 
along in automobiles? 

A Not that I recall, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all I have. 

COLONEL MEEK: I have one more question. 

RECROSS EXAMINATION 


Q (By Colonel Meek) On your visits to Santo Tomas did 
you at any time learn of the escape and the execution by 
the Japanese of three British subjects? 

A At that time, sir, I can remember there was — I don’t 
think they were British subjects, but I heard about it. 

Q Do you remember of the execution of some internees 
from Scnto Tomas? 

A .Yes, it was in the paper. 

Q It was in the paper? 

A Yes, sir. 


COLONEL MEEK: That is all I have. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further? 

(No response.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: At this time I request the Commis¬ 
sion to take judicial notice of tho following facts in 
accordance with the rules and regulations under which this 
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Commission is proceeding. 

On 14 August 1943, the German and Italian Gc -ernments, 
through Marshal Pietro Badoglio, declared the City of Rome 
to be an open and undefended city. After consideration 
of this proclamation, the Allied Powers, through General 
Eisenhower, declined to accept this declaration. The 
reason given was that Rome was being used for military 
purposes, particularly the passage of military traffic 
through the city. 

x request that the Commission take judicial notice 
of those facts. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like to have a copy of 
tnab. Have it written out and furnish us with a copy. 

We will take a ten minute recess. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. 
The Prosecution is present, and we are ready to proceed. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: In connection with the request of 
the Delense to take judicial notice of the statement in 
connection with the open city, the Court accepts that and 
does take such notice. 

SHUSUKE HORIGUCHI 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows through 
Interpreters Lieutenant Onodora, Staff Sergeant Ogita 
and Staff Sergeant Kato: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Ott) Will you state your name, pleaso? 


N 
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A Shusuke Horiguchi. 

Q What is your home address? 

CAPTAIN OTT: I would like to advise the Commission 
that the witness understands some English and speaks very 
little of it, but it is almost impossible for this witness 
to be interrogated in English. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. We will take 
the usual procedure. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Onodera) Gumma 
Prefecture, Seta Gun, Komagata Machi, number l8l. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Are you a regular Japanese Army 
officer? 

A Yes. 

Q When did you Join the Japanese Army? 

A In 1922. 

Q Are you a doctor? 

A Yes. 

Q What medical senool did you attend? 

A The ..oheku Imperial University. 

Q When were you graduated from the university? 

A In 1922. 

Q Were you assigned to the 14th Army? 

A Yes, on the 15th of November 1941. 

Q The 14th Army was then commanded by General Homma? 

A Yes. 

Q What was your assignment with the 14th Army? 

A I was the head of the medical section of the 14th 

Army. 

Q How long were you assigned with the 14th Army? 








A Prom the 15th of November 194-1 to tho 15th of Octo¬ 
ber 1942. 

Q I7hat was your rank at the time that you were assigned 
to tho 14th Army? 

A Colonel, Medical Corps. 

Q At tho time of your assignment to the 14th Army, 
did you know what their mission was? 

A I did not know exactly the mission, but I did know 
that they were to engage in operation in the tropical area. 
Q When did you find out what the mission of the 14th 
Army was? 

A The latter part of November. 

Q As chief medical officer, did you examine the plans 
for medical supplies? 

A I had only 18 days before we left Formosa, and I 
could not make a thorough preparation, but I did make some 
preparation. 

Q Did you examine any plan for medical supplies? Was 
there any provision made for medical supplies for the 
14th Army? 

A Estimating the strength of the 14th Army at 100,000, 

I wanted to carry medical supplies enough for four months, 

Q Is that the standard level of supplies in the Japanese 
Army? 

A Yes. 

Q According to this standard, how many line of communi¬ 

cation hospitals were required? 

A Eight is required. 

Q How many line of communication hospitals did you have 
when you left Formosa? 


A Four. 

Q How many field hospitals would an army of 100,000 
require under the Japanese standard? 

A Ten, 

Q How many beds in a field hospital? 

A ?00. 

Q How many beds in a line of communication hospital? 

A 1000. 

Q How many officers in a complement for a field hos¬ 

pital, medical officers? 

A 11. 

Q How many noncommissioned officers? 

'A 20. 

Q How many enlisted men? 

A 100. 

Q Now, in the line of communication hospital, how many 
medical officers? 

A 20. 

Q How many noncommissioned officers? 

A 40. 

Q How many enlisted men? 

A 200. 

Q Now, how much personnel did you have when you left 
Formosa for the Philippines? First, in regard to field 
hospitals, and, second, in regard to line of communication 
hospitals? 

A There were seven field hospitals and four line of 

communication hospitals. I had 157 officers, 150 noncom¬ 
missioned officers, 1500 enlisted men. 
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Q How much quinine was it planned to take to the Philip¬ 
pines? 

A The supply for one month is 10,000,000 tablets, and 
for four months 40,000,000 tablets. 

Q That was the standard allotment, is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q What is the weight of a tablet of quinine? 

A The weight of the tablet is one gram. However, 

the contents is ,2 gram of quinine. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission won't quarrel about 
that. The witness has already testified that it took so 
many tablets for a certain period of time. 

CAPTAIN OTT: I understand the answer is .2 of a 
gram, is that right? 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: Yes, sir. 

(j (By Captain Ott) Is there a specific medicine for 
the treatment of dysentery? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) Yes, emetin, 

Q Now, before leaving Formosa, did you check the 
supplies that you had in your possession with the amount 
called for by the standard plan? 

A Yes. 

Q How did they compare? 

A We had only 10,000,000 tablets of quinine, which 

was one-fourth of the required amount; the medicine for 
the gas gangrene, we only had one-third of the required 
amount; the tetanus medicine, one-third of what wo needed; 
the emotin, one-hundredth of what wo needed; the medicine 
for diphtheria, wo had none; other medicines we had the 
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required amount. 

Q Prior to the war, where did Japan got quinir ;? 

A Japan imported quinine from Java. 

Q V/as Japan able to get any quinine from Java trior 

to December 8, 1941? 

A Because of the economic blockade, Japan was not able 
to import any quinine from Java for one year prior to the 
outbreak of the war. 

Q What economic blockade was that? 

.,-ENERAL DONOVAN: We are not interested in any 
economic blockade. We want to find out about the Philip¬ 
pine Islands, and what this witness knows. He was short 
o/ moaicinos, and — 

CAPTAIN OTT: I want to show the reason for it. 
GENERAL DCNCVAN: We will assume there was a reason 
for it. The fact is he was short; wo are not interested in 
any economic blockade at all. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Where did Japan purchase emotin? 

A From Germany. 

Q Was Japan able to purchase emetin from Germany prior 
to December 8, 1941? 

A We were not able to obtain any after the outbreak 
of the Russo-German war. 

Q What was the stock of emetin in Japan on December 
8, 1941? 

A I was not in the central office, so I do not know 
the exact amount of the stock of emetin. However, I do 
know that thero were only a few — there was very little 
of it. 
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Q Prior to leaving for the Philippines, was any effort 
made to secure additional medical supplies for the 14th 
Army? 

A Yes. 

Q What was done? 

A On the 20th of November, I dispatched Lieutenant 
Colonel Hasegawa, who was a member of the medical section, 
to Tokyo, and had him requisition medicines and an increase 
of the line of communication hospitals, to come up to the 
standard. 

Q What did Lieutenant Colonel Hasegawa report? 

A He reported by telegram on the 22nd of November that 
his request was rejected. 

Q When did he return to Formosa? 

A He came back on the 25th by plane. 

Q Did he bring anything with him? 

A No, he did not return with anything. 

Q Did the 14th Army have atabrine? 

A The 14th Army itself bought 100,000 tablets from a 
merchant in Kobe. 

Q Who mado that purchase? 

A Lieutenant Colonel Hasegawa. 

Q Was that authorized by the 14th Army? 

A It was authorized by the 14th Army, but it had no¬ 
thing to do with the central authorities. 

Q Is atabrine a medicine which is allotted to the 
Japanese Army, standard equipment? 

A At that time, atabrine was not a standard equipment. 

Q V7hon did it become standard? 
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A I think it was in the middle of 1942. 

Q When was the 48th Division of the 14th Army trans¬ 
ferred to Java? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Do you want to assume that this 
chart is correct, and go on from there? It is on this 
movement chart, isn't it? 

CAPTAIN OTT: I don’t believe so, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Do you want to assume that the 
chart you submitted is correct, and go on from there, 
rather than go all over that again? 

CAPTAIN OTT: I want him to bring out this point: 

The 48th Division was ordered to move out on the 8th, 
and actually moved out about two months later and took 
considerable meo':ical equipment with them. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You mean this chart is not correct 
on that date? 

CAPTAIN OTT: Well, I understand it was the 8th or 
9th, or something, 

GENERAL DCN07AN: But didn’t he move out until two 
months after this date? 

CAPTAIN OTT: About two weeks later. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Say in January, and'let us go from 
there} let us assume they moved in January. 

Q (Ey Captain Ott) When the 48th Division moved out 
of the Philippines tc. Java in January, what medical equip¬ 
ment and personnel did it take with it? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Would you caro to change that a 
little bit end add "other than the regularly assigned per¬ 
sonnel," so we won't have to go over everything they had 








in the division? Are you trying to show that there was 
something in there that was in addition to the — 

CAPTAIN OTT: Yes, I was, but I thought the ques¬ 
tion was complicated enough. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Or make it "other than organic 
things," so wo know where we stand on it; because we don't 
know whether it is in the division, outside the division, 
or in addition to what they ordinarily would have. 

CAPTAIN OTT: I intended to ask that question later. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. Go ahead with the ques¬ 
tion. 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) The 48th Division and 
the 100th line of communication hospital left for Java 
in the middle of January. The 48th Division took with it 
about 110 medical officers. The line of communication hos¬ 
pital took 20 medical officers. As for medical supplies, 
they took about half of the supplies that were brought to 
the Philippines by the 14th Army. 

Q What field hospitals did the 48th Division take with 
it? 

A They tool: four field hospitals, 

Q Was that movement made by orders from the Japanese 
Imperial Headquarters? 

A I think it was ordered by the Southern Supreme 
Army. 

Q Did you make any request after the departure, 
about the time of the departure of the 48th Division, 
for more medical supplies, personnel and hospitals? 

A I heard that the 65th Drigade was coming in in 
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place of the 48th Division, which went out, and I heard 
that the 6|?th Brigade had one field hospital. Therefore, 

I requisitioned for medical supplies, but I did not ask 
for personnel, 

Q V/hat medical supplies did you ask for? 

A .About a two or three months supply of all the medi¬ 
cines, 

Q To whom was that request made? 

A To the Southern Supreme Army, and also to the 
Imperial GHQ™ 

Q Did you receive an answer to that request? 

A They would make a study of replenishing the supply, 
but we did not actually receive any supplies, 

Q Was there a promise of any definite amount of supplies 
or a hospital; supplies and hospital? 

A No, there was not, 

Q Did you make any further request from the Southern 
Army or Tokyo for medical supplies in January? 

A 'X63, 

Q Did you in February? 

A Yes „ 

Q How eften? 

A Ten and some odd times; somewhere from 11 to 19. 

In the early part of February Lieutenant General Aoki, 
who was the chief of the medical section of the Southern 
Supreme Army, came down to the Philippines for an inspec¬ 
tion, so I personally explained the situation and re¬ 
quested replenishment of medical supplies and personnel, 

Q What did ho say? 
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A ”1 will go back and atudy the matter and then we 
will send you some." 

Q Did you tell Lieutenant Genornl Aokl what supplies, 
what medical supplies, the Japanese Army had at that time? 

A Yes. I told him that the quinine tablets will run 
out in ten days, and that thcro was practically no ometin 
medicine. 

Q Did you ask Lieutenant General Aoki for an additional 
line of communication hospital? 

A Yes, I did. However, Lieutenant General Aoki said 
that in order to carry out the operations in the south 
by the Southern Army, he wanted to take one more line of 
communication hospital out of the 14th Army. 

Q What did you say to that? 

A So I told him, "If you take it we will be in a 
difficult position." 

Q Did he promise to send you any additional hospitals? 

A No, he did not. 

Q In January was an order issued by the 14th Army as 
to the use of quinine by the soldiers? 

A Because there were not enough tablets to go around 
to all the troops, wo used as a preventive measure -- the 
tablets wero issued only to the front lino troops, to be 
taken as a preventive medicine, and was discontinued for 
the rear echelon. 

Q About what date was that? 

A It was the middle of January. It was becauso the 
48th Division had moved out and took half of the medical 
supplies and tho medical supply had gono down. 






Q Was any further order issued by the 14th Army in 
regard to the use of quinine by the soldiers? 

A On the 10th of March, the use of quinine as a pre¬ 
ventive measure was altogether stopped because the supply 
was so low, and thereafter only the serious patients in 
the hospital were given quinine tablets. 

Q Did you have any conversation with Colonel Okada 
here in the Philippines? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will take a ten minute recess. 
(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. 
The Prosecution is present, and we are ready to proceed. 

CAPTAIN OTT*. Will the reporter read back the last 
question? There is a question ponding. May it bo read? 
(Question read.) 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) On March the 10th 
Colonel Okada, the medical officer from the Imperial 
General Headquarters, came and at that time I asked him 
for an increase of line of communication hospitals and 
also for Increasing the medical supplies. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All these conversations come 
within the period; in other words, early 1942. 

Q (By Captain Ott) What date was that? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) On March the 10th, 1942. 

Q Did you take Colonel Okada through any hospitals? 

A Yes. 

Q What hospitals? 

A I showed him the 76th line of communication hospital 
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at McKinley, the 96th hospital in Manila, and the 75th 
in San Fernando. 

Q Was there sufficient personnel in these hospitals, 
medical personnel? 

A The standard for Japanese Army is one medical offi¬ 
cer for every 50 patients. However, at that time there 
were many Japaneso patients, and tho patients were in¬ 
creased by two or three times for each officer. The 
officers, medical officers, and noncommissioned officers 
were insufficient. 

Q Did you complain to Colonel Okada of this condition? 

A I asked him to send one hospital immediately, and 

I also asked him to replenish tho medical supplies immed¬ 
iately. 

Q What did he say? 

A He sent a wire to Tokyo informing them of the great 
number of patients and the small amount of taedicine. 

Thus, he complied with my request. 

Q Was an order issued pursuant to that request? 

A An order was issued from Tokyo to give the ll6th 

line of communication hospital to the 14th Army in the 
middle of March. This hospital arrived in Manila during 
tho beginning of May, 

Q Did the 4th Division arrive in the Philippines? 

A I think it was during tho beginning of March. 

Q What medical supplies, equipment and personnel did 
it bring with it? 

A It is standard procedure for a division to have 
four field hospitals, but thoy only brought two. As for 
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the personnel, they lacked about 30 medical personnel from 
the standard. 

Q Did it bring with it a line of communications hos¬ 
pital? 

A The 4th Division did not bring the line of communi¬ 
cation hospital. 

Q When did it leave the Philippines? 

A In the middle of June. They took all the field 
hospitals and went back to Osaka. 

Q What medical equipment and supplies did it take with 
it? 

A Medical supplies necessary for the trip; they took 
all the division supplies. 

CAPTAIN OTTi Sir,may I have that answer read back? 
(Answer read.) 

CAPTAIN OTTs I am informed by Mr. Kishimoto here 
that there's a possibility of an error in interpretation. 
GENERAL DONOVAN.’ What is the difference? 

CAPTAIN OTTs One line of communication hospital. 

The question was, did he complain about it. The answer 
was that he asked one line of communication hospital be 
sent, and I understand the answer was two line of com¬ 
munication hospitals. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Have you any objection to that? 
INTERPRETER OGITA: May we ask him again? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Yes, 

CAPTAIN OTT: That is in regards to Okada. 
INTERPRETER ONODERA: We are right, sir, one. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: One is the answer. Let's go. 
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Q (By Captain Ott) Now, at the beginning of the 
second Bataan offense by the Japanese Army, what was the 
condition of the Japanese soldiers? 

A Because of the fierce operations on the second 
Bataan campaign and the lack of food after the operation 
was over, tho soldiers were very exhausted — in an ex~ 
hausted condition. 

Q Have you made a tabulation from memory of the number 
of casualties, battle casualties; the number of Japanese 
soldiers ill from different diseases? 

A Casualties — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Are the casualties, battle casual¬ 
ties, important particularly, unless they wore diseases? 

CAPTAIN OTT: They took up hospital space; they had 
to be cared for. I don’t think you could separate them. 
COLONEL MEEK: What period of time? 

CAPTAIN OTT: I think tho tabulation will show. I 
think he has it with him; I will be surprised if he doesn't. 
A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Yes. 

CAPTAIN OTT: Will you rofor to it, please? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You have no objections, have you, 
Colonel Meek? 

COLONEL MEEK: I would just like to know when it was 

made, 

CAPTAIN OTT: I will ask him. 

COLONEL MEEK: And from what source he gathered his 
information. 

Q (By Captain Ott) When did you make that tabulation? 

A It is a copy of tho report which was sent to the 
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central headquarters during the operation. 

Q V/hen did you copy it? 

A I copied it in Tokyo before I cane, 

Q And you know that it is a true and correct copy 

of that report? 

A Yos, I swear, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: No objections, it is accepted. 

In connection with it what is to come up now? The Com¬ 
mission would like only so much of the Information that 
would prove the particular point that you want. We don't 
want a lot of statistics. 

CAPTAIN OTT: I think the statistics here are rather 
important. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: If you show enough of it for that. 
The point is that the hospitals were overcrowded. Give 
enough of the statistics to indicate that. We don't want 
a lot of details in connection with the statistics. 

He has about ten papers in his hands. If you under¬ 
stand what we want, go ahead with the question. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Y/as this tabulation made accord¬ 
ing to periods of time? 

A It v/as made by periods of operation. 

Q Would you tell the Commission what appears in that 
tabulation? 

A For the operation against Manila for the period 
starting December 8, 1941, until January 2, 1942, the 
deaths in the Japanese Army was 620, injured 1300, sick 
2700. For the first Bataan operation for a period covering 
January 8, 1942, until March 30, 1942, deaths 2700, wound- 
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od 40?0, sick 15,500. 

Q Will you state whon you say sick what diseases?' 

A In the Manila bpcration in January dengue fever pre¬ 
vailed, and also diarrhea?for the first operation on 
Bataan there were 500 cases of dysentery and about 3000 
cases of malaria. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. That is fine. 
CAPTAIN OTT: He has one or two more periods. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. That is what 
we want. We don't want too much. 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) For the second Bataan 
operation covering a period starting 31 of March 1942 
until 10 of April 1942, deaths 38O, wounded 1020, sick 
approximately 36,000. Of the sick approximately 1000had 
dysentery, and of the remainder approximately 28,000 had 
malaria. 

For the Corregidor campaign, covering a period start¬ 
ing April 10 to 19 — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Before he, gives that I would like 
to get one thing straightened out on the second Bataan. 

The total battle casualties amounted to around 1400, as 
I understood it, and the total non-battle casualties 
36,000. I want to find out if that is correct. Read 
back about the second of Bataan. 

(Record read.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: 36,000 or 3600? 

Q (By Captain Ott) V/as the number of sick 36,000 or 
3600? 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: It is only a 10 day period. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN! That ia way out. 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) 30,600; not 3600. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Not 3600? That ia tho important 

thing. 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) 30,600 and not 3600. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Whc-n was that period, March and 
April. What period doea that cover? 

CAPTAIN OTT: What period doss that cover? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) The battlo caaualtiea 
covered a period of 10 days, but tho sick covered a period 
of one month. In other worda, from 31 of March until 
30 of April. 

Q (By Captain Ott) In other worda, people that were 
ill and reported ill in an earlier period may atlll be 
reported later ih a later period. That ia an accumulation, 
ia that right? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) The patient who had 
not recovered was alao Hated aa a patient for the follow¬ 
ing month. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That ia all right. 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) For the Corregidor 
campaign covering a period of 10 April until May 7, dead 
400, wounded 460; tho sick covering the month of May, 
50,000* That completes tho tabulation. 

CA D TAIN OTT: That completes the tabulation. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What was that sick again? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) 50,000. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Will you state what diseases the 
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soldiers had? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) About 80 per cent had 

malaria, and the rost had dysentery and beri-beri. 

Q You say the rost. Do you mean that 60 per cent had 
malaria, that the 20 per cent who didn't have malaria had 
dysentery? I would like an explanation. 

A Yes. 

Q How many Japanese soldiers at the time you mentioned 

had no illness at all? 

A In Bataan 20 por cent of the whole strength of the 
Japanese Army were healthy. 

COLONEL MEEK* Read that. 

(Answer read.) 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Only 20 per cent of the 
whole army was in healthy condition. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Now, the figures you have given 
on illness were accumulated, is that right? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Yes, we realize that. 

GENERAL TRLDEAUs Do they include everybody on sick 
report or do they include field admissions to line of 
communication hospitals? 

Q (By Captain Ott) Do they include everybody on sick 
report or do they include field admissions to line of 
communication hospitals? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) In the line of communi¬ 
cation hospitals at the time there were sometimes five 
or six times as many patients as they could handle, so 
the rest of the sick patients wore being treated in tents 
by their respective units, in the mountains, under trees 









or by rivers. 

Q In other words, people that were reported ill they 
may not be in a hospital, is that right? 

A Yos. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission would like to get 
a copy of that. Submit it with a full explanation of 
these columns and what they mean. 

CAPTAIN OTT: Yes, sir, we will furnish a copy. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We have some very large figures, and 
I would like to know exactly what they mean. Put it in as 
an exhibit, will you please? 

CAPTAIN OTT: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Ott) At the beginning of the first 
Bataan offensive was there any order issued reducing the 
ration of the fighting forces, Japanese forces? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Around the middle of 
February, due to the shortage of food, the Japanese Army 
decreased rations to two-thirds of the standard ration. 

Q Will you state what the ration, standard ration was — 
or is, and what they were actually getting, by item? 

INTERPRETER OGITA: Will you repeat that, please? 

Q (By Captain Ott) V/ill you state what the standard 
Japanese ration for a combat soldier was at that time, 
and what was actually beirjp Issued after the second — 

I mean the first offensive on Bataan, the beginning of 
the first offensive? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) This is the standard 
amount: Rico, 800 grams; vegetables, 800 grams; bean 
paste, 15 grams; salt, 15 grams; Japanese tea, 5 grams; 
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sugar, 10 grams; canned fish or meat, 100 grams. 

The combat soldiers actually recoived tho following: 
Rice, 570 grams; vegetables, cabbage or onion once in a 
while; meat or fish, about 50 grams per day about twice a 
week; practically no Japanese tea. The rest was according 
to the standard. 

Q Did any of tho Japanese soldiers then or at a later 
period suffer from beri-bcri? 

A Yes. 

Q About how many cases? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: He must have testified to that in 
connection with tho chart, the figures that he just gave. 

A About 3000 patients of the total number of patients. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Is that shown on the chart that 
you have? 

A It is not on the chart, but since I have seen var¬ 
ious hospitals I can make an estimate, 

Q Were patients suffering from malaria and dysentery 

also suffering from beri-beri? 

A There wore many patients who had both malaria and 
dysentery, and also there wore some patients who had 
beri-beri at the same tine. Tho 3000 that I mentioned 
are just beri-beri patients. 

Q During what period of time was that? 

A It is the fact covering tho month of May; it is the 
month of May, 

Q How were the Japanese soldiers suffering from malaria, 
dysentery and other diseases, evacuated from Bataan? 

A From tho front line to the field hospital, patients 
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of light cases walked. Serious cases were carried on 
litters. From the field hospital to the line of « nnuni- 
cation hospital, ships and ambulances were used. 

Q What medical treatment was given these patients, 
Japanese soldiers, who were ili from malaria and dysen¬ 
tery, prior to thoir removal? 

A The proper treatment for malaria patients consists 
of 5 tablets of quinine a day. However, sinco there was 
a lack of quinine, one or two tablets were given each day, 
and aspirin was also used to supplement it, 

As for the dysentery cases, sinco we had no emetin, 
charcoal powders were given. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Before you ask any other questions, 
please, we will :acess until 1330. 

(Whereupon, at 1125 hours, a roeoss was taken until 
1330 hours, 2 February 194-6.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 1330 
hours•) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The' Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with members of Defense 
counsel. Prosecution is present and we are ready to pro¬ 
ceed. 

SHUSUKE HORIGUCHI 

a witness on behalf of the Defense, on the stand at the 
time of recess, having been previously duly sworn, resumed 
the stand and testified further as follows, through 
Interpreters Lieutenant Onodera, Staff Sergeant Ogita, and 
Staff Sergeant Kato: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION (resumed) 

Q (By Captain Ott) What protective devices or repel- 
lants were issued to Japanese troops as protection against 
mosquitoes? 

A While the supply of quinine lasted, each soldier was 
given a tablet of quinine a day* Besides this, each soldier 
and officer was equipped with a mask and gloves. 

Q Will you describe the face mask and the gloves? 

A It was a mask made of thin hemp netting. 

Q Was any pyrethrum issued to the Japanese soldiers? 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Write it down. 

CAPTAIN OTT: I did. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Can the witness read that? 

CAPTAIN OTT: I don’t know whether he can or not. 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) No. 







GENERAL TRUDEAU: •; What is it, a repellant? 

CAPTAIN OTT: Yes. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: Then just ask him that. That is a 
trade name, "Pyrethrum." 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Ogita): The units 
did not have any of that, 

Q (By Captain Ott) Was any kind of repellant used by 
the Japanese soldiers, mosquito repellant? 

A No, they were not equipped. 

Q Did the Japanese soldiers have mosquito netting to 
place over them at night? 

A The front line troops did not have mosquito nettings 
at all. However, in the rear area hospitals they had 
mosquito nettings, and also when the troops were to stay 
at one place for any length of time they were equipped 
with mosquito nettings which would accommodate about 20 
persons. 

Q Do you know of any plan for the evacuation from 
Bataan of prisoners of war, and their concentration at 
0'Donnell? 

A I knew about the general plan. 

Q Did you ever receive any orders concerning that plan, 

or issue any orders? 

A The head of the medical section does not have the 

right to issue orders, so orders were not given. 

Q Was the medical department to take any part in the 
execution of that plan? 

A There was a chance for the medical department section 
to give opinion to the staff concerning this plan. 








Q Did they give any advice concerning the plan? 

A Yes. 

Q What was the advice it gave? 

A In that plan, we had an order put in to the effect 
that during the transportation of sick patients, the 
various line of communication hospital branches in Lamao, 
Limay, Balanga, Orani, and San Fernando, would take in the 
patients. 

Q How many ambulances did the Japanese Army have? 

A The whole 14th Army had 30 ambulances. 

Q Where wore they at the time of the fall of Bataan? 

A Five of the ambulances were in Manila, being used 

for the transfer of patients between line of communications 
hospitals. Ten of them were attached to the 16th Division 
and the 65th Brigade, facilitating the transportation of 
patients in their movement. Fifteen ambulances were on 
Bataan, traveling between branch line of communications 
hospitals and San Fernando. 

Q Wore other vehicles than ambulances used to transport 
persons suffering from '..liness? 

A We asked a staff member who was connected with the 
line of communications to give us more vehicles, but they 
refused us, saying that they didn't have any. 

Q Do you know whether vehicles other than ambulances 
were actually used for the transport of patients? 

A At times two or three trucks were used to transport 
patients when they were going towards San Fernando empty. 

Q Do you know whether any vehicles were used to trans¬ 
port prisoners of war who were ill? 






A Yes. 

Q Do you know to what extent? 

A From April 13, 194-2, for a period of about four days, 
15 ambulances were used to transport prisoner patients. On 
top of this, 10 to 15 line of communications vehicles also 
aided in the transportation of sick prisoners. 

Q How long did it take to evacuate Japanese soldiers 
who were ill, from Bataan? 

A Due to the fact that there were many patients and 
very few ambulances, it took the whole month of May. 

Q What was the condition of the hospitals in Manila at 
the end of May? 

A Various hospitals were very crowded, each having 
about 8,000 patients. The treatment by doctors and the 
nursing was not satisfactory — or adequate. 

Q Prior to the removal of the Japanese patients from 
Bataan to Manila, what food were they being given? 

COLONEL MEEK: I didn't get that question. 

(Question read.) 

INTERPRETER OGITA: Japanese patients? 

CAPTAIN OTT: Yes. 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) In the hospital, even 
the patients could not be given nourishing food. Mostly 
a thick rice gruel. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Anything else? 

A A very small amount of canned fish, and a small amount 
of biscuit. 

Q After the fall of Bataan, did you make any further 
requests upon tho Southern Army or Tokyo for additional 
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medical supplies for personnel or hospitals? 

A On April 18, 1942, there was discovered that a great 
number of Japanese soldiers and a great number of prisoners 
had malaria. We requisitioned to Tokyo and the Southern 
Army by wire 50 medical officers, 500 sanitation non-com's, 
and 10,000,000 tablets of quinine. 

Q Did you get any answer to this request? 

A We received a reply by wire from the Southern Army. 

The contents was that they would send personnel and medicine 
after a study of the situation. 

Q Did any quinine arrive? 

A On April 26, 1942, Colonel Tamada, Medical Section of 
the Southern Army, brought 300,000 tablets of quinine by 
airplane. 

Q Did you get any emetin? 

A We did not receive any at all. 

Q As long as you were in the Philippines did you receive 

any emetin? 

A We did not get any at all. 

Q Did you see any prisoners being evacuated from 
Bataan? 

A Yes, on the evening of April 10 I saw prisoners con¬ 
centrated near a river in Balanga. 

Q How many prisoners were there? 

A About three or four hundred. 

Q Were any civilians there? 

A There were about 3,000 civilians. 

Q Were either the prisoners or the civilians being fed? 

A Near the bridge in Balanga I saw rice being cooked 









and offered to the people, 

Q What about the prisoners? 

A They were all receiving it together, 

Q What else were they getting besides the rice? 

A I saw them receiving canned fish. 

Q Anything else? 

A I didn’t see anything else, 

Q Did you examine any of the prisoners? 

A I looked over the prisoners that were grouped around 
there with Major Sekiguchi of the Medical Section. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There will be a five-minute recess, 
(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. 
The Prosecution is present and we are ready to proceed. 

Q (By Captain Ott) What I meant is: Did you make a 
medical examination, a physical examination of any of the 
prisoners? 

A To who, and where? 

Q Did he, himself, personally make it? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you speak a little louder so 
everyone can hear you? 

CAPTAIN OTT: The question I asked was this: Did 
you personally make a medical examination by physically 
examining any prisoners of war? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) I did not make a physical 
examination, but I observed them whon I was passing there. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Did you investigate the water 
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situation at Balanga? 

A I saw that in the clearing where the prisoners were 
gathered, that there was a well, and nearby there was a 
river, 

Q Did you test the water in the river for purity? 

A No, I did not test it. 

Q Did you test the water in the well for purity? 

A By the well there was a sign which said “Drinking 
Water." 

Q Did you examine any sanitary conditions at Balanga 
while you wore there? 

A The sanitary conditions of the prisoners? 

Q No; I mean of the camp — latrines, and things like 
that. 

A There was no latrine. 

Q Did you make any recommendation at all with regard 
to the care of the prisoners at Balanga after that visit? 
INTERPRETER OGITAs Will you repeat that question? 
(Question read.) 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Since there was no 
latrine where the prisoners were gathered I notified the 
man in charge to have latrines dug, 

Q (By Captain Ott) Do you know whether that was done? 
A I think that was carried out. 

Q Did you see the prisoners at any other time en route 

from Bataan to Camp O'Donnell? 

A I did not see any of them personally. 

Q Did you personally make an inspection trip at Camp 
O'Donnell? 
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A I did not go personally. 

Q Did you personally make an inspection trip at 
Cabnnatuan? * 

A I did not go personally. 

Q Did you personally make any inspection trip at Old 
Bilibid? 

A Yes. At the end of July I went to Old Bilibid with 
Major Sekiguichi of the Medical Section and Lieutenant 
Colonel Kuriyama, who is the head of the Line of Communica¬ 
tions sanitation unit. 

Q What did you find there? 

A Accompanied and led by an American medical major I 
saw the whole camp. 

Q What did you see? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What are you looking for? What are 
you trying to get from this witness? 

CAPTAIN OTT: We want to know about the medical 
supplies, hospital equipment, water, and food. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let's get on with the questioning 
and see if we cannot get somewhere now. 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) As far as living quarters 
were concerned it was sufficient. Most of the prisoners 
each had beds. A very small number of prisoners had to 
sleep on boards on top of blankets or quilts. There was 
plenty of water, because pipes were laid out. I asked 
about the food situation and they said there was no short¬ 
age. I also asked about the medical supplies, and they also 
said there was no shortage of any type of medicine. There 
were hardly any sick porsons there. 
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Q Did any officer from your medical section inspect 
Camp O'Donnell? 

A I sent Major Sekiguchi on April 17th. 

Q Did he report to you as to the conditions at Camp 
O'Donnell on his return? 

GENERAL DONOVAN? Would you change that question so 
we can save a little time? Ask him what was the result of 
his inspection, if he made a report on it. 

Q (By Captain Ott) If he reported to you, what did he 
report on his return? 

A He reported that the prisoners were in very poor 
physical condition. About one-half of them had malaria. 
There were many cases of dysentery and malnutrition. The 
water supply was inadequate and the housing was also in¬ 
adequate. He also reported that there was a shortage of 
food. 

I wont to make an addition: There were also many 
dysentery patients. 

Q Did he report on the latrine facilities? 

A He said that there was inadequate latrine facilities. 

Q Did he report as to the death rate at Camp O'Donnell? 

A He reported that about 200 persons died each day. 

Q Did he roport that he had made any recommendations 
to the camp commandant 7 
A Yes. 

Q V/hat wore those recommendations? 

A He reported that he ordered the camp commandant to 
isolate the sick patients from tho healthy prisoners. Also 
he ordered the camp commandant to make a survey of the 
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noncommissioned officers of the Medical Corps among the 
prisoners and other medical officers. 

He also ordered the camp commandant to have latrines 

dug. 

Q After this report did you and he take this question 
up with Colonel Takatsu and Colonel Wada that sane evening? 

A Together with Major Sekiguchi we reported to Colonel 
Takatsu, Colonel Wada, and the chief of staff, Wachi. 

Q Was there any decision reached at that meeting? 

A Tes. 

Q What was that decision? 

A First, dispatching of well-digging units to make the 

water supply sufficient. Second, to dispatch a construction 
conpany to construct and repair housing. Third, to make the 
food situation — to improve the food situation, and order 
the Intendance Department to supply more food. Fourth, for 
the inadequate medical supplies, as far as the malaria 
patients were concerned we were to issue quinine. However, 
the Japanese Army did not have much quinine, so the amount 
of quinine was very small. As for the dysentery patients, 
for antiseptic purposes lime and creosote were to be issued, 
and for dysentery patients to take by mouth, since we had 
no emetin, activated charcoal was to be furnished. Also 
other medical supplies such as bandages and aspirin were to 
be given. 
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Q Was it decided at that meeting to send another 
request to the Southern Army and Tokyo? 

A Yes, wo requisitioned for medical supplies anI also 
for the personnel which we requisitioned previously, 

They hadn't arrived yet. 

Q How much medical supplies was that? I refer to 
quinine particularly. 

INTERPRETER OGITA: That was requisitioned? 

CAPTAIN OTT: Yes. How much was requisitioned, 
that yeu were asking to have filled, in quinine? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) As a one month's supply, 
we requisitioned for 10,000,000 tablets. 

C <3y Captain Ott) Did you request any enetin at that 

•rime? 

A We liv; requisitioned previously, so we did not 
requisition for emetin at this time. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Didn't this witness testify that 
he ne^e." liar; any emetin at any time in the Philippine 
Islar.us? 

CAPTAIN OTT: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right, that closes the emetin; 
at loa r je have get the emetin straightened out. He says 
he never received any. 

CAPTAIN OT'.'h I want to show he frequently requested 
it, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: He has shown that, that he has re¬ 
quested it at least ten times, the emetin, 

Q (By Captain Ott) Now, were any orders issued for 
the execution of these decisions that woro reached? 
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A During that same day, orders were given from the 
staff. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There will be a five minute rocess. 
(Short rocess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with members of Defense 
counsel. Prosecution is present, and we are ready to 
proceed. 

Q (By Captain Ott) About how many more trips did 
Major Sekiguchi make to Camp O'Donnell? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Next time he went was 
cn the 19th of April, 1942. 

Q How many other trips did he make? Did he make 
them periodically or when? 

A For the purpose of liaison, ho went about twice a 
week. 

Q Now, after the prisoner camp at Cabanatuan was set 
up, did he also go over to Cabanatuan at the sane tine? 

A In the beginning of Juno, I sent Major Sekiguchi 
for an inspection of Cabanatuan. 

Q And how often did he visit Cabanatuan prior to 
August 5, 1942? 

A From the beginning of June, he went to Cabanatuan 
about once a week for the purpose of liaison and instruc¬ 
tion. 

Q Did ho visit Old Bilibid Prison? 

A Yes. 

Q About how many trips did ho make to Old Bilibid 








Prison prior to August 194-2? 

A I remember about four times. 

Q Now, would you tell the Commission what the nature 
of those reports were generally, from the last one that 
you explained to August 5, 194-2? 

INTERPRETER OGITA: May I have that question read? 

(Question read.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: This is at what place? Is this 
Cabanatuan now? 

CAPTAIN OTT: As to Camp O’Donnell first* 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) The health of the 
prisoners of war was not good, generally. At that time, 
the death rate was high in April, but until May the death 
rate gradually became lower. However, it was not good. 

This covers the period between April and the middle of May. 
From the middle of May until the end of June, the condi¬ 
tion of the prisoners improved greatly. 

From July to August, since the Army supply of medicine 
increased, the death rate went down considerably. At that 
time the death rate was only about 2 per cent of the total 
number of prisoners. 

Next I will speak of Cabanatuan: At first reports 
came in about the insufficient food and medicine, so the 
army ordered to remedy this. 

In June and July, about 60 per cent of the prisoners 
were patients. 

In August, because the food was improved and the 
medical supply was increased, the death rate decreased 
greatly. At that time the death rate was around 3 per 
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cent of the total number of prisoners. 

Q How about Old Bilibid Prison? 

A At the Old Bilibid Prison, from the very beginning 
there was no lack of medicine, and there were very few 
patients; therefore, there was not much change between the 
beginning and the end. 

Q Now, when Major Sekiguchi reported to you, did he 
also report to Colonel Wada and the chief of the Intendance 
Department? 

A Y7hen Major Sekiguchi made an inspection trip, he 
also reported to myself and also Colonel Takatsu and Colonel 
Wada of the staff, and to an officer of the Intendance 
Secbicn, and the Chief of Staff, and orders were issued 
concerning these matters after discussion. 

Q Nov;, from the last request that you testified about 
until August 5, 1942, were further requests for medical 
supplies and equipment made on the Southern Army or upon 
Tokyo? 

A Yes. 

Q About how many during that' period? 

A I remember over ten times. 

Q Did you receive any medical supplies in the Philip¬ 

pines, after the last 300,000 that you said wore flown 
over here, 300,000 tablets of quinine were flown over? 

A At the end of June, 1,000,000 quinine tablets were 
received from the Southern Army. Also in mid-July tho 
sane amount v/as received from the Southern Army in Manila. 

Q Aftor the capture of Java by tho Japanese Army, 
was quinine obtained in Java? 
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A Yes. 

Q When? 

A I don't remember exactly when, but from June it was 

supplied to the army. 

Q Did Major Sekiguchi ever report the number of deaths 
at Camp O'Donnell? 

A When he wont for an inspection on June 10, ho reported 
on the number of deaths up to that date. 

Q All right. Will you state the number of deaths that 
he reported? 

A Is it all right if I look at my nemo? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Yes, let him look at anything he 
wants to, 

(Translated to witness by Interpreter Ogita.) 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) He reported that the 
total number of prisoners present on June 10 was 68,57!?; 
the total number of deaths up to that date, 16,871; the 
total number of patients, 16,091. 

Q (By Captain Ott). Was it: over reported to you, or 
to anyone in your staff, to your knowledge, that the camp 
commandant at Camp O'Donnell refused to allow food or 
medicine to be given to prisoners at Camp O'Donnell? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Now, just a minute. He still has 
something to say there. 

A (Continuing) This is a grand total, including Ameri¬ 
cans and Filipinos. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Now, will you road the question 
,and the entire answer, please. 

(The question and answer referred to were read as 
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follows:) 

"Q V/ill you state tho number of deaths tint he 
reported? 

"A Ho reported that tho total number of prisoners 
present on June 10 was 68,575? the total number of 
deaths up to that date, 16,871? the total number 
of patients, 16,091. This is a grand total includ¬ 
ing Americans and Filipinos." 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Ask him if that figure is correct, 
16,871. 

4 

Q (By Captain Ott) Is the figure of 16,871 dead cor¬ 
rect? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) This is the accurate 
number reported to Major Sekiguchi by che camp commandant:. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: At where? 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Ogita) Camp 
O'Donnell. 

COLONEL MEEK: Up to what date? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Juno 10. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Ogita) These 
figures are the totals which wore submitted in reports 
by the various camp commandants to the army, and totaled 
by the army. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We understand that. 

Q (By Captain Ott) That includos all prisoner of war 
camps? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Yos. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: Does it include only those doaths 
after the prisoners were registered in tho camp, and not 
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those on the narch to the camp? 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Ogita) It is only 
the death list after the prisoners came into the camp, 
and not during the march. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You have a question pending now. 
Just skip that and ask it over again. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Was it ever reported to you, or to 
any member of the staff, to your knowledge, that the camp 
commandant at Camp O'Donnell refused to allow food or 
medicine to be given to prisoners of war? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like to ask you to rephrase 
that. It will be confusing. Cut out two or three lines; 
it is going to be difficult to get over. 

But go ahead, unless you want to put it the other way 
CAPTAIN OTT: I don't think the witness will have 
any trouble with that. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right, let it go. 

INTERPRETER OGITA: Is that Camp O'Donnell? 

CAPTAIN OTT: Yc$. 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) I have never heard of 
any such thing. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Nov;, I spoke of beds. Were beds 
furnished patients in Japanese hospitals? 

A In tho line of communication hospitals and field hos¬ 
pitals, the Japanese Army, there are no beds; just blankets 
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Q Were there any Japanese nurses in the Philippines? 

A In the beginning of January about 80 nurses e=me from 
the Japanese Red Cross. They were working in the various 
Line of Communications hospitals. 

Q Is Major Sekiguchi a doctor? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you ever personally discuss with General Fomma 
the condition in the prisoner of war camps? 

A I remember three or four times. 

Q V< a at did you tell him? 

A I told him that within the prisoners there were many 
malaria, dysentery, beriberi, and malnutrition patients, 
ar.v. that the condition was poor. 

3 Did you telx him the number of deaths reported to 
you? 

A Yes, I remember mentioning it to him. 

Q What did he tell you in response to your report to 
him on *he subject? 

A He sail that, "That is a very tragic situation, and 

it is necessary for the Army to put in much effort to im¬ 

prove this situation." So they improved the medical 
situation, che food, and the living quarters, for them. 

That was an order. 

COLONEL MEEK: Will you establish the time? 

CAPTAIN OTT: Does the Commission want me to estab¬ 
lish the time? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Yes, go ahead. 

Q (By Captain Ott) When was the first discussion that 
you had with General Homma about the conditions in prisoner 
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of war camps? 

A I think it was around the middle of May, after we 
came back to Manila. 

Q And you reported to him at that time the conditions 
which had been reported to you, is that right? 

A After each time Ma,1or Sekiguchi came back from an 
inspection tour it was reported to Takatsu, Colonel Wada, 
and to the chief of staff. I believe the chief of staff 
reported to General Homma. 

Q Now, I mean only those conversations that you had 
with General Homma, personally. What did you tell him and 
what did he say, starting with the first? I think you 
said there were three. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There will be a five-minute recess. 
(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. 
The Prosecution is present and we are ready to proceed. 

CAPTAIN OTT: There is a question pending. May it 
be read? 

(Question read.) 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) In the middle of May 
when I saw General Homma I took up the matters pertaining 
to prisoners of war and their physical condition, the death 
rate, the conditions cf their quarters, and the food situa¬ 
tion. General Homma asked me. "Is not the building in 
Cabanatuan ready yet?" 

I answered him, "They are being prepared or newly- 
constructed right now," end I told him that as far as food 
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was concerned they were receiving a sufficient amount, and 
General Homma was satisfied with this answor. 

Then I reported to him about the medicine situation 
and told him that there was not enough medicines oven for 
the Japanese Army and the shortage was acute. General 
Homma told rao to do everythin/-' I can about the modioal 
supply, and to supply them. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What is that last? 

LIEUTENANT ONOD’SRA: To do everything and supply 

them. 

A (Continuing, through Interpreter Onodera) The seoond 
timo was in the latter part of June, in Manila. I reported 
to him that the quarters for prisoners of war in Camp 
O'Donnell was roughly about 600 houses which could accom¬ 
modate 50,000 persons. General Homma was satisfied and 
pleased with this report. 

By June the malaria medicines and other medicines 
were available, and I reported to him that the number of 
patients had decreased. General Homma was very pleased 
about this. 

The third timo was on the 10th of Juno, and in Manila. 

I reported Co him about the prisoner of war situation again. 

I told him that in all the prisoners of war oamps the patients 
had decreased greatly and the death rate had gone down. 

Goncral Homma told me that he was very much pleased, and 
told me to exert more effort to lesson the number of 
patients and improve the conditions. 

That is all. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Now, on oach of these mootings did 
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General Homma evidence his concern over the prisoners? 

A He was very much concerned, and he also insisted 
sternly to improve the conditions as much as possible, of 
the patients and supply as much as we can from the Japanese 
Army. 

CAPTAIN OTT: That is all I have of this witness. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek? 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Meek) WhoBwere you assigned, prior to 
your joining General Homma’s staff on the 15th of November, 
1941? 

A On the 1st of March, 1941, I came to Formosa to 
become the chief of the Medical Section of the Formosa 
Army. 

Q Wasn't General Homma in command of that army at that 
time? 

A Yes, he was. 

Q You stated that you took over as medical chief of 
the Medical Section about the l?th of November. Whom did 
you take over from? 

A The 14th Army were activated on the 15th of November, 

1941, by order of Imperial GHQ, Therefore, there was no 

one that helped me. 

Q From the time you arrived there in March of '41 

until you left there for the invasion of the Philippines, 

as a matter of fact weren't you training troops for 
tropical invasions during all of that time? 

CAPTAIN OTT: I object. He wouldn't be training 
troops, it is quite obvious. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: What is that? 

CAPTAIN OTT: This man wouldn’t bo training t"Oop3. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Why not? 

CAPTAIN OTT: Ha may be training personnel in bhe 
Medical Department, but I submit he wouldn't be training 
troops. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I don't see the difference, 

Answer the question. 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) To whom do you refer, 
the Metb. 3al Section men? 

Q (By Colonel Meek) I mean the Medical Section and 
everyone on Formosa engaged in the training of soldiers 
the.’e under General Homma or otherwise. 

A I do not understand the moaning of the question 
clearly. 

Q I will try and reframe it for you. Were the troops 
on Formosa from the time you arrived there or during your 
stay there in 194-1 being trained for tropical warfare? 

A I do neb believe that they were receiving any special 
training. 

Q You state that you were short of critical medical 
supplies. Kou were short of medical officers and personnol. 
Did you report to General Homma before the start of the 
invasion that these items were critically short? 

A Since the time I received orders and from then on, 
all the way through, I had always reported to Wada, Takatsu, 
and Chief of Staff Wachi. 

Q Did you report to General Homma? 

A It is the custom of the Japanese Army that these 
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matters, if they are reported to the chief of staff, or to 

Colonel Takatsu, the matters will be reported on to the 

commanding general. 

Q As head of the medical section for the 14th Army did 

you feel that from a medical standpoint the invasion could 

be conducted successfully? 

A This was the first time for the Japanese Army to en¬ 
gage in operations for the southern area, and it was the 
first time for the officers and men to be in the tropical 
area, and they had received very little, or insufficient 
training, in tropical warfare. Moreover, in the tropics 
there would be malaria, dysentery, and many other diseases, 
and as a medical officer I was greatly concerned about it. 

I was greatly concerned because there was not enough medi¬ 
cines, and there were so few houses, that if there should 
arise a great number of patients we would be in trouble. 
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Q My question again was, as chiof or head of the 
medical department of the 14th Army, did you feel that 
your personnel and medical supplies were sufficient for 
the invasion of the Philippines? Will you answer that 
without so many explanations. 

CAPTAIN OTT: I object to that. I think the witness 
has answered that, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The question may be answorod. Tho 
witness has not answered it to my satisfaction. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Onodera) I thought 
it was not enough, 

Q (By Colonel Meek) And you. did not communicate that 
to General Homma? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) That was naturally 
reported to the chief of staff, so I imagine that report 
went up to General Homma, 

Q Now, after the first engagement on Bataan you have 
reported the number of deaths and wounded and hospital 
cases. Did you keep General Homma advised of that situa¬ 
tion? 

A The dead in action, tho number of wounded, the number 
of sicknesses in tho troops, in each phase of tho operation, 
each separate operation were matters that wore reportod 
from the 14th Army to tho Imperial GHQ, Therefore, I 
believe the army commander knew about the report, 

Q After tho first Bataan battle, which lasted, as you 
statod, from the 8th of January to the 30th of March, 
do you know how many actual effective soldiers you had 
on the island at that time? 
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CAPTAIN OTT: You mean on the peninsula? 

COLONEL MEEK: On Luzon. 

INTERPRETER ONGDERA: Will you road tho question? 
(Question read,) 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Onodora) I don't 
remember the exact number. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Would any of the memoranda which 
you have, would that refresh your memory so you could give 
us that information? 

A My memorandum does not give any information as to 
the general strength of the army. 

Q At the conclusion of the second battle on Bataan, 
tho second Bataan battle, period, 31 of March to 10 April, 
do you know how many effective soldiers you had on Luzon 
at that time? 

A No, I do not know. 

Q Who is Major Seklguchi? 

A Ho is a member of the medical section of the 14th 
Army. 

Q Was he immediately under you? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know where he is now? 

A I think he is in Tokyo. 

Q When did you last hear where he was? 

A I hoard about it at the First Demobilization Ministry. 

Q Do you remember tho two American hospitals down 

around Little Baguio, Hospitals 1 and 2, down around 
Mariveles? 

A Yes, I hoard about it. 
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Q Did you ovor see them or inspect thorn? 

A No, I have not gone thoro myself, 

Q Did you send anyono to inspect them? 

A Major Sekiguchi has gone thoro. 

Q Is he the one that ordered the evacuation of the 
Filipino prisoners from those hospitals? 

A The Japanese* Army novor did issue such order. 

Q Do you know or did you ever hear that the Filipino 
patients in Hospitals 1 and 2 were evacuated from that 
hospital about tho 9th, 10th or 11th of April? 

A No, I never heard about it, 

Q Major Sekiguchi never informed you of any action 
that he took evacuating the Filipinos from those two hos¬ 
pitals, did he? 

A Do you mean that Major Sekiguchi had issued the 
order for the evacuation? 

Q Yos. 

A No, there was no such action taken, 

Q It was never reported to you that tho Filipino 
patients in Hospitals 1 and 2 were ordered out of both of 
those hospitals and told to go home? 

A No, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There will bo a ten minute recess 
(Short recess,) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session, 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
ore present. The Accused is present with Defonso counsol 
Tho Prosocution is present, and we are ready to procood, 

Q (By Colonel Meek) You have testified that prior to 
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the start of the first Bataan battle and prior to the 
start of the second Bataan battle, that you were short 
of critical medical supplies, as well as sufficient 
medical personnel. Did you advise General Homma of that 
situation? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) Yes. 

Q In advising him of that, did you advise him that you 
thought it unsafe or unwise to go into battle with the 
critical shortage of medicine and medical personnel that 
then existed in the 14th Army? 

A I did not tell him. 

Q Now, v/hon the plan for the evacuation of prisoners 
of war was being made up, your part was to have put in 
the plan instructions that your hospitals would take in 
sick prisoners of war? 

A To place patients in the hospital, if necessary, 
because that is an obvious fact, so the plan included such 
orders. 

Q How many prisoners of war on the march were placed 
in any of your hospitals? 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: Read the question, ploase. 
(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Onodera) Major 
Sekiguchi recognized one American Lieutenant Colonel who 
was admitted to the hospital. Other than this there might 
have been other patients who were temporarily admitted 
into the hospital, but I do not know the exact number. 

Q Whore was this American Lieutenant Colonel? 

A Major Sekiguchi reported to me that this Lieutenant 
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Colonel was in a very weak condition while he was marching 
near San Fernando, and a member of the Information Bureau, 
Hosaki, saw him and took him into the truck and took him 
in to the lino of communication hospital. 

Q Out of 70,000 prisoners of war walking on that march, 
do you have any records cr any recollection of any moro 
than one prisoner of war being placed in your hospital? 

A I think that there were others, but I do not remember 
the exact number. 

Q Would you care to make an ostimato of the total 
number? 

A No, I cannot. 

Q What is the answer? 

A No, I cannot, or I don't know. 

INTERPRETER ONODERAi It could bo, "I cannot make 
tho estimate," or "I don't know the estimate." 

Q (By Colonel Meek) You kept no records on that? 

A I do not have the record. 

Q You never made any report to General Homma about 
hospitalizing prisoners of war on the march? 

A The evacuation plan had it that the branch line 
of communication hospital at Lamao, Balanga, Orani and 
San Fernando were to take in patients. This was an army 
order signed by General Homma, so I think he know about it. 
Q Those hospital wore pretty full of your own men, 
woren't they, if you had 36,000 sick patients at that 
time? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, you stated that the 15 ambulances that you 
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had available were used on the march from Balanga to San 
Fernando to transport’ sick prisoners of war; also '.hat 
trucks were used for that purpose. Do you have any 
recollection of, or did you keep any record of the number 
of prisoners of war that were transported by truck or 
ambulance during that march? 

A After the Bataan campaign, as to the physical condi¬ 

tion of the prisoners, the American Army had not given us 
that information, so we had no idea about how many cars 
would bo needed or how many patients would have to be 
transported. However, we knew that it was a march in the 
hot weather, sove gathered as many as we could spare of 
the Japanese vehicles to transport the patients. This 
went on for four days, but I do not remember how many 
patients wero carried on these vehicles, and I do not have 
the record with mo now, 

Q Did you have any medical aid stations or any medi¬ 
cal personnel stationed along the line of march from 
Balanga to San Fernando? 

A The situation of the Japanese Army at the time was 
such that it was impossible to sot up such first aid 
stations. However, the order had been issued by the 
army tc the units along the roads, such as anti-aircraft 
units and light tank units, to give cooperation to those 
billotted along tho road, or to those along the road, to 
have their medical officers cooperate v/ith the lino of 
communication outfits in caring for the sick. These units 
were placed along places sueh as Abucay, Hermosa and Gua- 
gua. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: Put a "was" on that. 

Q (By Colonel Moc-k) Waa a request made of the Japancae 
Medical Department for antitoxin? 

A Yea. 

Q Waa the Japanese Army able to furnish it? 

A At the time the Japancae Army did not have antitoxin 

for this, but wc requested to Tokyo for them and it arrived 
in August, flown from Formosa. 

Q Did you learn that an American doctor prisoner of war 
at Cabanntuan was able to secure many thousands of units 
of antitoxin here in Manila, and did, for that opidemic? 
CAPTAIN OTT: I objoct to the witness testifying -- 
GENERAL DONOVAN: What is the objection? 

CArTAIN OTT: I am objecting to the witness, whother 
he knew — if you want to stato whether he heard — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Rephrase your question. Colonel 

Meek. 

Q (By Colonel Mock) Did you over hear that an Amcrioan 
doctor prisoner of war at Cabanatuan secured antitoxin here 
in Manila for that epidemic? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodora) No, I never heard 
about it. 

Q Did the Japanese Army operate a hospital at Fort 
MoIClnloy during June, 1942? 

A Yos • 

Q, You had Japanese Rod Cross nurses v?orking in that 
hospital? 

A Twenty of them. 

Q What? 
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A Twenty of them, 

Q Do you recall the names of any of those nurses? 

A No. 

Q You don't remember whether one was Hatsue Kume? 

A No. 

Q She has made a statement, whioh Is Prosecution's 

Exhibit 309 in this case. She was asked the question in 
that statement, "When you were at the hospital at Fort 
McKinley in June, 194-2, were there adequate medical sup¬ 
plies at that time?" 

Answer: "They had sufficient medical supplies; so 
much that they only used captured supplies." 

CAPTAIN OTT: May I ask whether this is still in evi¬ 
dence, or is this one of the affidavits? 

COLONEL MEEK: This is in evidence. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Where do you stand? What have you 

done? 

LIEUTENANT ONODERA: I have read the answer. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Did you read the question? 

Read the question and the answer. 

(Translated to the witness by Interpreter Onodera.) 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Now ask Colonel Meek's question. 
LIEUTENANT ONODERA: Will you read the question? 
(Question read.) 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) When you say there was 
sufficient medical supplies, what do you mean by "medical 
supplies"? The gauze, aspirin, or what? 

Q (By Colonel Meek) We will read two more questions and 
answers to you. 
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The next question: "Did they use American quinine at 
that time in the treatment of malaria cases?" 

Answer: "We used American quinine." 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Onodera): I do not 
believe it. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek, I have a couple of 
questions the Commission wants to ask him before we wind 
up this afternoon, if you don't mind, 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Donovan) Do you know Lieutenant Colonel 
Waterous, an American medical officer who was at Little 
Baguio? 

A No, I do not know him. 

Q When the 14th Army was activated on or about the 15th 
of November, 194-1, approximately what percentage of the 
staff of the Taiwan Army went over to the 14th Army? 

Read that back. 

LIEUTENANT ONODERA: "When the 14th Army was acti¬ 
vated on November 15, 1941, approximately what percentage 
of the staff of the Taiwan Army went over to the 14th 
Army?" 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Approximately what percentage. 

That is right. 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) I think Staff Officer 
Haba was the only one. 

Q (By General Donovan) How about yourself? 

A The chief of the Medical Section is not a staff member 
in the Japanese Army. 

Q What is he? 
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A Staff In the Japanese Army -- 

Q V'hat I askod, what the chief of tho Medical Sootion 
was, if he is not on tho staff. 

A He is a counsellor to tho — aide to tho general. I 
am an aide. 

I am sorry. Chief of the Mcdioal Scot ion is an nido 
to the gonoral, but not a member of the staff. 

Q Lct*s put that question a different way, now: When 
the 14th Army was activated on the 15th of November, ap¬ 
proximately how many officers and men of the Taiwan Army 
wont to tho 14th Army — in round numbers? 

A In tho Army headquarters, the commanding goneral and 
the Staff Officer Haba, and one division. 

Q And one whole division? 

A One whole division. 

Q, What is the difference between the Taiway Army and 
the 14th Army, really, actually? 

A Part of the Taiwan Army, the staff member, the 
ordnance, chiof of the ordnance, chief of veterinary scotion, 
and chief of modlcal section, and somo of the officers 
attached to the Army Headquarters, and tho 48th Division, 
which was in the Taiwan Army — this component wont into 
the 14th Army. The rest of the 14th Army came from else¬ 
where • 

Q •Then did you start working on the medical plan for 
the invasion of the Philippine Islands by the 14th Army? 

All I want to know is approximately what dato# 

A Tho 15th of November, 1941, when I became tho chief 
of tho Medical Section, I began to study a supply ohart 
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issued to us by the Imperial GHQ. 

Q From your testimony I would gather that General Homma 
was kept pretty well informed on the medical situation, 
deaths of prisoners of war, at all times, is that correct? 

A Yes, I think so. 

Q Did the medical plan for the invasion of the Philippine 
Islands envisage exploitation of hospital facilities and 
medioal facilities in the Philippines? 

A We wanted to do it if we could. We wonted to supply 
the hospitals with medical supplies in the Philippines if 
we could. 

Q As I understand, you only visited the P.O.W. camp — 
that is, Old Bilibid, is that correct? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know whether General Homma ever visited any 
of the prisoner of war camps? 

A I don't think he ever went to any of them. 

Q Didn't you consider that the situation at the P.O.W. 
camp, from the standpoint of medical and sanitation, 
warranted a little more attention than Just visiting one 
camp in Manila, as head of the Medical Department? 

A Because I felt the importance of knowing the situation 
I dispatched Major Sekiguchi frequently to all the comps, 
GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission will adjourn until 
8:30 a. m, Monday. 

(Whereupon, at I63O hours, 2 February 194-6, the trial 
was adjourned until 0830 hours, 4 February 194-6.) 
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PROCEEDINGS : 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. 
The Prosecution is present, and we are ready to proceed. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You might remind the witness he is 
still under oath. 

SHUSUKE HORIGUCHI 

a witness on behalf of the Defense, having been previously 
duly sworn, resumed the stand, and was examined and 
testified further as follows: 

(Witness was reminded he was still under oath.) 

CROSS EXAMINATION (Resumed) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) In your testimony Saturday you 
testified to receiving a report on June 10 of 16,871 
deaths. Now, did that include other camps besides O’Don¬ 
nell? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Yes, that includes 

others. 

Q Can you give us the figures on the number of deaths 
as of June 10th at O'Donnell? 

A No. 

Q After June 10th and prior to General Homma’s return 
to Tokyo on 5 August did you receive or make any further 
reports on the total number of prisoners of war dead? 

A I made a report, but I do not remember the number. 

Q Y/hat is your best recollection of the number at 
this time? 

A From August 1, 1942, until the end of August, the 
deaths at Cabanatuan amounted to about 303.* In 
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other words, I remember it being around three per cent 
of the total amount of prisoners, 

Q My question was the total number of deaths at 
O'Donnell up to August 5* 

A I do not remember, 

Q Have you any recollection of the total number of 
prisoners of war at Camp O'Donnell? 

A At the beginning I remember there were around 

60,000, 

Q Is that Filipino only or Filipino and American? 

A Only Filipinos, 

Q There has been testimony in this case that from 
the opening of Camp O'Donnell until 5 August there was 
a total of 26,500 Filipino prisoners of war who died at 
O'Donnell. Would you say that was a fairly correct 
estimate or figure? 

A I think that is too many, 

Q V/hat do you think the total was? 

A At the most I think around 18,000. 

Q How many American prisoners of war were there at 
Camp C'Donnell? 

A I do not remember the exact figure, but I think 
there were around 15,000. 

Q V/hat was the total number of prisoners of war 
captured on Bataan Peninsula? 

A I do not remember the exact figure, but I think 
there were 70,000 to 75,000, 

Q The testimony in this case is to the effect that 
there were 8500 American prisoners of war at O'Donnell, 
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approximately. Would you say that was about the correct 
number? 

A I think that figure is a little low. 

Q What do you think it is? 

A As X said before, I think around 15,000. 

Q All the American prisoners of war were removed 
from O’Donnell and transferred to Cabanatuan by June 1, 

1942, were they not? 

A I remember that they were moved from the end of May 
until the beginning of June. 

Q The testimony in this case indicates that during the 
period the American prisoners were imprisoned at O'Donnell 
there were approximately 1600 American prisoners who died. 
Would you say that is a correct estimate? 

A I think that figure is a little high. 

Q V/hat do you think it should be? 

A In my estimation the number of dead of American 
prisoners in Camp O'Donnell and Cabanatuan amounts to around 
1600 or 1700. 

Q If the testimony in this case of the recorded deaths 
amounted — taken from 1 June to 5 August show a total of 
1455, would you say that was a correct figure? 

A I think that is too many. 

Q This report that was furnished you on June 10, did 
it break down as to the causes of death? 

A That report just contained the number which was 
reported by the 14th Army to the Imperial General Head¬ 
quarters, and did not list the cause of death. 

Q The medical plan that was prepared in Formosa prior 
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to the invasion of the Philippine Islands, did it include 
a plan for the care of prisoners of war? 

A There is a regulation concerning the handling of 
prisoners according to that. 

Q What I am trying to find out is, in making your 
plan did you provide for medical service, medical supplies 
and doctors to care for the prisoners of war in that 
plan that you formed at Formosa? 

A There is no special provision made for medical 
supplies for the prisoners, but in the regulations for 
the handling of prisoners of war this medical care for the 
prisoners is listed. 

Q Now, as head of the medical department for the 14th 
Army what was the medical plan, or what was done from a 
medical standpoint at Santo Tomas and Camp John Hay intern¬ 
ment camps? 

A In both of these camps the civilian doctors among 
the internees were to look after the health of the in¬ 
ternees and serious cases that need hospitalization were 
allowed to be hospitalized in hospitals in the nearby 
towns. These matters were taken care of by the Miliary 
Administration Section. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further, Colonel Meek? 
COLONEL MEEK: One other question. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Can you give me the complete 
name of Major Sekiguchi? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) H-i-s-a-s-h-i Sekiguchi. 
COLONEL MEEK: That is all I have. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Captain Ott? 
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REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Ott) Will you identify the division 
of the Taiwan Army that became a component of the 14th 
Army? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) The 48th Division. 

CAPTAIN OTT: I prepared yesterday and overlooked 
bringing to court today — it could be brought immediately, 
this tabulation. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Any time. 

CAPTAIN OTT: I have gone over it with him, and 
I am sure he understands some English. 

If there is going to be any question about — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: When it comes in just submit it 
to Colonel Meek and then we will take it up and get it 
in the record. I would just as soon have the tabulation 
from which he talked the other day. 

CAPTAIN OTT: That was in Japanese. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I mean translated. 

Anything further? 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General McNaught) When the Japanese forces 
took over military stations similar to Clark Field, 

Fort Stotsenberg, Sternberg Hospital, Nichols Field, 

Fort William McKinley, did you take any steps to have 
medical personnel seize and take charge of medical sup¬ 
plies left by the American and Filipino forces in those 
stations? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What do you want to change? 

MAJOR PRATT: We are just trying to get the whole 
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context. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Do you mean did we 
have plans to seize them? 

Q (By General McNaught) Did you do it or did you send 
medical personnel in to inventory and take charge of such 
supplies so they might be used by the medical personnel? 

A No such steps were taken, and furthermore, I received 
no reports on such matters from subordinate units. 

Q Am I to assume from that that you felt there was no 
necessity of taking them, that you had enough medical 
supplies? 

A From the beginning of operations Japanese medical 
supplies were getting inadequate, so we did our utmost to 
buy medical supplies from private concerns in Manila, 
especially quinine, when the Japanese came into Manila 
in January. 

Q V/hen you entered Manila on 2 January, 1942, that 
is, the Japanese forces entered Manila, did you have the 
medical personnel search the warehouses in Bodega to see 
if there were medical supplies there, and if so, to take 
charge of them? 

A That was done by the Military Administration Section, 
so I do not know which warehouses they seized and what 
they seized. 

Q Did you as surgeon of the 14th Army find out from 
the Military Administration what medical supplies they had 
taken charge of? 

A I do not know. 
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Q Did you ever hear of the Geneva or Red Cress Con¬ 
vention of 27 July 1929 relative to the treatment of 
prisoners of war? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Do you want those questions 
shortened up? 

MAJOR PRATT: That is all right. 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) I haven't read the 
detailed matters of the treaties, but I know roughly that 
the prisoners are to be handled about the same as our 
own troops. 

Cj> (By General Gard) Do you know the death rate at 
Cabanatuan during July 1942? 

A I do not have an accurate recollection. 

Q What was the death rate in the Japanese Army during 

June and July 1942, I mean the Japanese forces in Luzon? 

A Of the hospital listed patients, 30 per cent of the 
dysentery cases died, and 15 per cent of the malaria eases 
died. 

Q I want to know the over-all death rate among the 
Japanese forces on Luzon in June and July? 

A Including the patients of light cases and the hos¬ 
pitalized cases, the death rate was approximately 10 per 
cent. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There will be a five minute recess. 
(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 
COLONEL MEEK; Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. 

The Prosecution is present, and we are ready to proceed. 
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Q (By General Gard) According to your notes, what was 
the total number of prisoners of war who died on Luzon 
while under Japanese custody or control during June and 
July of 1942? 

A I do not know, 

Q What was the total number of members of the Japanese 
forces on Luzon who died during June and July of 1942? 

A I do not remember the accurate number, but I think 
they were between 9000 and 10,000. 

GENERAL GARD: That is all. 

Q (By General Valdes) How many hospitals did the Japan¬ 
ese forces have in Bataan? 

A We had four field hospitals and four branches of 
the line of communication hospitals. 

Q What did you do with the severe battle casualties 
in the Japanese Army? 

A The severe casualties from the front lines were 
brought to the field hospital on litters by either four 
soldiers or civilians, and from the field hospital to the 
rear, and the severe casualties were transported in trucks 
or ambulances. 

Q When the plan for the evacuation of American and 
Filipino prisoners of war from Bataan was prepared wore 
you consulted on the requirements for drinking water and 
sanitary toilet facilities? 

A V/hen the plans were made? 

Q Yes, when the plans : .re made. 

A Considering the water problem, since there were 
several wells between Balanga and San Fernando, this matter 
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was not taken up and toilet facilities were not considered. 

Q As head of the medical section of the 14th Army, did 
you call General Homma's attention to the need of preparing 
on the road of march adequate drinking water points and 
sanitary toilet facilities in all the resting places? 

A I did not speak to General Homma about this, but since 
the handling of prisoners was taken care of by the Military 
Administration, and since in the Japanese Army it is natural 
to set up drinking water facilities and toilet facilities 
in resting places, I believe that this was done. The 
Military Administration Section had their own medical sec¬ 
tion. 

Q Did you see any prisoners of war dead on the road 
during the march? 

A No, I did not see any. 

Q Do you know whether or not General Homma visited 
Camp O'Donnell or the camps at Cabanatuan? 

A I do not ever remember hearing about General Homma's 
visit to those places. 

Q (By General Trudeau) '/Then did you first study or 
become acquainted with the evacuation part of the plan for 
the invasion of the Philippines, the medical part of'the 
plan for the invasion of the Philippines? 

A What do you mean, when did I first hear about the 
medical plan? 

Q Yes, v/hen did you first hear about the medical plan? 

A As I have testified the day before yesterday, after 

I became chief of the medical section of the 14th Army 
until the time that we left, there was only 18 days, so 













the detailed plans were made on the ship. 

Q Do you expect me to believe that the Japanese plan 
for the invasion of the Philippine Islands was made in 
18 days, yes or no? 

A No. 

Q Then please give me the correct answer. 

A During the 18 days before departure, as chief of the 
medical section, the plan that was made was the number of 
line of communication hospitals to be set up when the 
troops land on Lingayen and Lamao. This was the extent 
of the plan up to the time of the departure. 

Q Do you feel that as surgeon of the 14th Army you gave 
the maximum amount of cooperation to the American and 
Philippine Red Cross in alleviating the sufferings of 
prisoners of war? 

A I do not understand the meaning of the question, 

Q It has been testified that the American and Filipino 
Red Cross offered to provide medical supplies and food 
and clothing to American and Filipino prisoners of war, 
and that this offer was not accepted in the prison camps, 
or that distribution of any articles delivered was not made 
to prisoners. 

I want that repeated to him. 

A The chief of medical section does not hear about the 
offer by the Filipino Red Cross, and, consequently, I 
never heard about the refusal of such offers. 

Q Did you attempt to make any liaison with the American 
or Filipino Red Cross to secure their help in the handling 
of difficult problems when you knew your own supplies wore 
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inadequate? 

A In the beginning of June we contacted the Re.I Cross 
at the university through the Military Administration 
Section for help, but we could not obtain any supplies from 
them, 

Q Then your answer to my original question is that 
you believe you did everything possible? 

A As for myself, I think I have done my best, 

Q Can you state whether or not prisoner of war camps 

received their proper proportion of all medical supplies 
available to you, to the Japanese Army? 

A Since the Japanese Army lacked adequate medical 
supplies, I believe the amount that the prisoners received 
was also inadequate, 

Q Of the 16,871 prisoners of war that you stated died, 
what proportion or what number do you believe or do your 
records show would have been from malnutrition? 

A I do not remember, because the number that was 
stated was the total dead, and did not state, the record 
did net state the reason. 

Q Would that information be in these other sheets of 
the reports which you have with you, to which you have 
not yet referred? 

A No, it is not written on that, 

Q Am I correct that the period of reported deaths 
of these prisoners was from the time they were registered 
in the prison camps until 30 June 1942, or if not, what 
was the period? 

A Until June the 10th,. 
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Q Until June 10? 

A Yes, 

Q During that same period what do your records show 

were the number of Japanese deaths in Luzon? You may 
refer to your records. 

A It is not written on there. 

Q Can you answer the question? 

A According to my guess, it would be around five to 
six thousand. 

Q You have statod during each of the periods from the 
beginning of the ^invasion of the Philippines, the number 
of Japanese deaths by periods down to the 7th of May. 
Wouldn’t your records be complete enough to show what 
they were from the 7th of May to the 10th of June, or 
some other figure? 

A I have tho number of patients up to the end of May, 
but before coming here I did not come across any of the 
others, so I do not know. 

Q I want to call your attention to the fact that dur¬ 
ing tho two month period ending June 10th, in which 
you report 16,871 prisoners died, the first of those two 
months your own report on Japanese deaths, including 
battle casualties, was 400. Have you any comment? 

A What was that 400 that you Just mentioned? 

Q You report that the Japanese battle deaths from 
the period 10 April to the 7th of May was 400, 460 injured, 
and 50,000 sick in hospitals. That was one-half of 
the period during which you report 16,871 prisoners died, 
and included tho balanco of the battle casualties that you 
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suffered in the Philippine campaign, the Luzon campaign, 
that 400, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There will be a ten minute recess, 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. 

The Prosecution is present, and we are ready to proceed. 

CAPTAIN OTT: If the Commission please, I think, 
perhaps, it might be helpful to the Commission if at this 
time I submitted this exhibit. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Not right now. Let's get this 
one question answered, 

I would like for you to repeat the question that 
you are going to ask now. 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: "You report that the Japanese 
battle deaths from the period 10 April to the 7th of May 
was 400, 460 injured, and 50,000 sick in the hospital. 

In the two months period, including that period, the POW's 
death rate was 16,871. How do you account for the fact 
that 400 died in the period of one month, while in two 
months 16,871 POW's died?" 

Is that right, sir? 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: I think that will get some sort 
of a response; lot's try it. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Onodora) The 400, 
the number 400 shows only those who died in action. 

Q (By General Trudeau) Why did you also include in 
the same report tho total numbor who had been injured dur- 
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ing that period, and the total number who had been sick? 
Don't the other dead count? 

A The Japanese pattern of these reports are: That 
the battle casualties divided into the injuries sustained 
and also the deaths is reported together. The illnesses 
reported monthly, and this report was, or the memo was a 
combination of both. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: Let the record stand that way. 

That is all I have. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

CAPTAIN OTT: I would like to ask one question. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: All right, ono question. 

FURTHER REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Ott) In reporting to General Homma, did 
the members of his command tell General Homma that they 
were doing everything possible to bettor the condition of 
the prisoners? 

A Yes. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

CAPTAIN OTT: I have this exhibit, if the Commission 
pleaso — 

COLONEL MEEK: I would like to a3k one question 
that hasn't been brought out through this witness: Only 
one question. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: One quostion for the Prosecution. 
This witness has been on tho stand about two days or more. 
RECROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonol Meok) When did you leave Formosa for 
tho invasion of the Philippines, on what date? 
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A (Through Interpreter Onodera) I left Taihoku on 
the 3rd of December, 194-1, and left Takao on the 4 h of 
Decomber, 1941. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused; this time 
finally. 

(Witness excused.) 

CAPTAIN OTT: Now, this exhibit indicates at the top, 
without the notes, what the witness testified. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Has Colonel Meek checked this ex¬ 
hibit? 

COLONEL MEEK: I have one statement to make in regard 
to it, and that is the first paragraph of the exhibit below 
the tabulation. The witness has not testified to that. 

CAPTAIN OTT: That is why I wanted the witness here 
in case there was any question about it. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Get him to sign it as an affidavit. 

Do you have any objection to it going in like this? 

COLONEL MEEK: I have an objection to it with that 
one paragraph in there, yes, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Well, have the witness sign it as 
an affidavit. 

CAPTAIN OTT: Well, it will have to be translated 
into Japanese. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. He understands 
English. 

Until you got that straightened out, we don't want it. 

The next witness. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: The testimony of this witness will 
be as to Specification 1. 
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COLONEL LEEKi Is this where you want the Inter¬ 
preter? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Yes 5 this testimony will ho in 
Tagalog. 

(Whereupon, Captain Jesus A. Lagdameo, Jr, and 
Olimpia Catanjal were sworn as interpreters.) 

JOSE SANTOS 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn through Interpreter Lagdameo, was examined and 
testified as follows through Interpreters Lagdameo and 
Catanjal: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) What is your name? 

A (Through Interpreter Lagdameo) Jose Santos, 

Q Whore do you reside? 

A Here in Manila, 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q Whore are you employed? 

A Bulucan Province, 

Q By whom arc you employed? 

A Manila Railroad Company. 

Q What is your position with the Manila Railroad? 

A Chief train dispatcher. 

Q At what railway station? 

A At Tutuban. 

Q Did you hold tho same position in December 1941? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q I direct your attention to the 27th of December 1941, 
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and ask you whether there was any military traffic on 
the railway on that date? 

A I don't remomber. 

Q Do you remember when Manila was declared an opm city? 
A I remember it was the month of December, but I am 
not sure of the date. 

Q When did military traffic with American and Filipino 
troops cease in December 1941? When did military traffic 
with American and Filipino troops cease in December 1941 
on the Manila Railroad? 

A I don't romember the exact date, but I am sure it was 
on or before Christmas Eve. 

Q On or about the 30th of December 194?, did you make 
a statement to a Filipino investigator? 

A There was somebody that came to my office on or — 

I am not sure whether it was December or January. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: If it please the Commission, I 
submit this witness has taken the Defense by surprise, that 
I am going to impeach him as a hostile witness. 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) At the time the Filipino in¬ 
vestigator came to your office, did you tell him that there 
was military traffic on the 27th of December 1941, through 
the Tutuban railway station? 

A (Through Interpreter Lagdameo) I don't remember that 
I have told him that it happened at that date. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: If it please the Commission, I 
could go through these questions, but it is obvious there 
is no point to it; I intend to call tho Filipino investi¬ 
gator to the stand. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right, 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: All right, I have nothing farther 
of the witness. 

COLONEL MEEK: Just one question while the witness 
is on the stand: Do you intend to prove that by oral 
testinony or signed statement? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: By oral testimony. 

COLONEL MEEK: No objection. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: Is it your opinion that an open city 
is determined on whether or not you evacuated troops from it? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: It is my opinion, sir, that if 
military traffic is moving to the front through a city 
which has been declared an open city, that the opposing 
forces are justified in bombing it, as the American air forces 
did the City of Rome. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: Do you differentiate moving troops 
through a city and evacuating a city? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I certainly do, sir. in this case 
the troops were moving from the south to the front line in 
Bataan. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further? 

(No response.) 

The witness is excused.) 

(Witness excused.) 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I call IJr. Guatlo to the stand. 

COLONEL MEEK: Does he need an interpreter? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: No, he doesn’t need an interpreter. 
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JULITO GUATLO 


called as a witness on bohalf of the Defense, beine first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows? 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) What is your name? 

A Julito Guatlo. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q By whom are you employed? 

A By the United States Army. 

Q In what capacity? 

A As an investigator in the War Crimes sub-section. 
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Q Did you, in the course of your official capacity, have 
occasion to interview Jose Santos of the Tutuban railway 
station? 

A Yes, sir; it was on or about December 30th of L94-5. 

Q Do you have notes made at that time or soon thereafter 

as to statements made by Mr. Santos? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Have you those notes with you? 

A I think I have them. I have it. 

COLONEL MEEK: If the Commission please, as the basis 
for objection I want to submit to the Commission at this 
time that the previous witness stated that he did have a 
conversation, but he was not asked while he was on the stand 
whab that conversation was about. There has been no proper 
foundation yet laid to impeach the witness. He said he did 
not remember the conversation, but he was not asked speci¬ 
fically the question did he state to this investigator such- 
and-such a thing. I submit to this Commission there has 
been no proper foundation laid here yet. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: If it please the Commission, it is 
obvious that I did ask him did he state that on the 27th 
of December there was some military transaction reported. 

And to carry on the rest of the statements would be a waste 
of time, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Do you have that testimony here? 

COLONEL MEEK: I think he will admit that he did not 
remember what the conversation was at that time. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Ask the reporter to read that con¬ 
versation back. 
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COLONEL MEEK: In fairness to the witness that you are 
going to impeach I maintain his memory should be refreshed. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: If I recall correctly, he said he 
doeatftremember the exact date. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will read Just exactly what he 

said. 

I wish you would read i^l the testimony of that last 
witness, Santos. 

(Record read.) 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: At that time, sir, I requested that 
I not be forced to go through each of the parts of the ques¬ 
tioning, which I am perfectly willing to do, in recalling 
that witness — previous witness. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek, have you anything? 

COLONEL MEEK: I still submit that it is hardly fair 
to the previous witness to attempt, on that basis so far, 
to impeach him. However, I am perfectly willing to go ahead 
here, because I don't think it is very material. I am going 
to leave the decision to the Commission. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission will withdraw. 

(Whereupon the Commission retired for executive 
session.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session, 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused i3 present with Defense counsel. The 
Prosecution is present and v/e are ready to proceed. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let's ask a couple of questions of 
this particular witness. 
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As I understand, this witness is employed by the War 
Crimes Commission. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: No, sir; by the War Crimes Subsection, 
AFWESPAC, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The same thing. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Yes, sir. 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 

Q (By General Donovan) Did you take an affidavit from 
Mr. Santos in connection with this testimony? 

A No, sir. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: If it please the Commission, the 
witness being in Manila, there was no thought of introducing 
his testimony by affidavit. He was to be called to the 
stand, 

Q (By General Donovan) Tell us what you did when you 
received these alleged statements from Mr. Santos. 

A December 30, 1945, I went to the railway station in 
Manila — 

COLONEL MEEK: Just a moment. 

Is he testifying from notes now? 

Q (Ey General Donovan) Just tell us what you did in 
connection with these statements that you got from Mr, 

Santos, — alleged statements. What was your capacity at 
that time? Were you in an official capacity? 

A I was then an investigator. 

Q For whom? 

A War Crimes Subsection. 

Q AFWESPAC? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q You were detailed to see Mr. Santos? 

A Not particularly, sir, but I was detailed to investigate 

into the movement of the troops after Manila was declared an 
open city, and knowing that the Manila Railway was the one 
which was transporting people from Manila to the provinces, 

I had the idea of going to that company. 

Q When you investigated this tell us exactly what you 
did when you went in to see Mr. Santos. 

A I showed him an identification card, sir, and I re¬ 
quested him to give me some information as to the movement 
of the trains on the date of the 27th. I requested him 
further that I should take the substance of his declaration 
in writing, which I did. In the course of our interview ho 
was interrupted in going on further because another employee 
in his office warned him not to reveal any movement of the 
trains, because it was being prohibited by the Army. At 
that instant he stopped declaring and he brought me upstairs 
to consult his immediate superior. While we were on the way 
to his immediate superior he just told me to forget every¬ 
thing that he had told me, because he had no authority to 
reveal any movement of the trains during that particular 
time. 

So when we went up his superior could not attend to 
me because he was preoccupied. That is why I was not able 
to speak with him any more. And then I left and didn't 
return any more. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The thing I thought you referred to 
as an affidavit was a statement, a list of questions 
asked and answered. 
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LIEUTENANT PELZs These are the notes that Mr* Guatlo 
took at that time when he took the statement from this wit¬ 
ness. The notes were merely to make it possible for the 
attorney to ask the questions and know what questions to 
ask. It was not intended at any time to introduce these in 
evidence. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We had affidavits signed by this 
man in connection with this. 

COLONEL MEEK: May I ask a question? 

Q (By Colonel Meek) After you prepared your notes did 
you, or someone to your knowledge, make a statement to Mr. 
Santos and ask him to sign it, and did he refuse to sign 
it? 

A I don't know that, sir, 

COLONEL MEEK: May I inquire of counsel? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: In view of this last interruption, 
will you read that question and answer? 

(Record road.) 

COLONEL MEEK: May I inquire of Defense counsel if 
a statement was prepared based on the notes of this witness, 
and was it taken to the witness Santos for his signature, 
and did he refuse to sign it? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: The Defense counsel has taken the 
position where witnesses ar available, to secure them. I 
see no reason to take an affidavit when the witness is 
available. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Havo you soon Mr. Santos prior to 
this trial, prior to today? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Just when ho was subpoenaed for 
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trial. I didn't sec him before the trial. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You didn't talk to him in regards 
to what he was going to testify to? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: He told me he didn't remember, I 
told him to refresh his recollection. 

COLONEL MEEK: I am trying to inquire, was a statement 
ever taken to him to sign? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Ask the man who is on the stand. 
COLONEL MEEK: He says he did not take it. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Do you know whether it was taken to 
him to sign? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I know it was never taken back to 

him. 

Q (By General Donovan) Did you talk to Mr. Santos at 
any other time in connection with this conversation that 
you had? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many times? 

A In connection with this, one only. 

Q Cnee after the initial visit? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What took place then? 

A He told me that he didn't remember if he said that 
there was movement of the trains on December 27th. 

Q What else? 

A That is all, sir. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I have misled the Commission. I 
misinterpreted totte Commission. Major Skeen reminded mo. 
Pursuant to my suggestion to the Commission, I presented an 
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affidavit to Ml\ Santos Saturday afternoon when I questioned 
him. I am sorry I misled. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. Go ahead. 

Q (By General Donovan) Tell us anything else ho said- 

A He oven denied his warning to mo that his declaration 

during the 3Ctn of December should bo disregarded, because 
he had no authority from hj immediate superior to reveal 
such movement of the trains. 

Q To whom Jld you report the results of this converse* 
tion of Mr. Santos? 

A I didn't report that to anybody else, sir ; as far as 
I can remember. 

Q Who is your immediate superior? 

A My immediate suporior, sir, I understand, is Major 
Sundet. Ho is the one in charge in our office, 

Q You understand he is your boss? Who sent you out to 
get these statements? 

A It was Lieutenant Pelz who sent Die out, in this par¬ 
ticular statement, sir. 

Q Lieutenant Pelz, the Defense counsel? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ ? Per* os I can explain. 

Q (By General Donovan) You were probably working for 
the investigating committee? 

A No, sir. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Colonel Brown and the subsection 
working with Defense counsel, pursuant to General Donovan's 
request that we bo given investigators at the start of this 
trial. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Now I am beginning to got it 
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straightened out. 

Q (By General Donovan) You don't work for the Judge 
Advocate of AFWESPAC at all? 

MAJOR SKEEN: We all work under that. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: We are one subsection of that 
department, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: He is in that subsection? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: He is detailed by you to find out 
something about the railroad? 

LIEUTENANT PEIZ: To get any information he could. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek, have you any more 
questions you want to ask? 

COLONEL MEEK: I don't think so. 

Q (By General Donovan) From the standpoint of your 
questioning Mr. Santos, then, it was purely a Defense 
matter, trying to find out information as to what happened 
to the railroads during that period of time, is that 
correct? In other words, just like another Defense attorney 
going out and questioning somebody, or one of the members 
of your staff, is that correct? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: That is true. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek, have you anything 
further? 

COLONEL MEEK: I understand the witness to say he 
advised Mr. Santos of his capacity. I would like to know 
exactly what he told Mr. Santos when he opened the inter¬ 
view and identified himself. 
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CROSS EXAMINATION 






Q (By Colonel Meek) What did you tell Mr. Santos when 
you started the interview? 

A I didn't tell him anything. I showed him an identi¬ 
fication card, presuming that he understood whnt was on it. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What is on it? 

Q (By Colonel Meek) May I see your identification card? 

A Yes, sir (handing card to Colonol Meek). 

Q Do you know whether Mr. Santos can read English? 

A I presume so. 

Q Did you talk to him in English the first time? 

A No. 

COLONEL MEEK: Do you care to see this? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Is it any different from mine? Is 
that a special War Crimes card? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I have never seen it. 

(The identification card was handed to General Donovan.) 
GENERAL DONOVAN (ret’uig): "Civilian Investigator 
Employee of this Headquarters, War Crimes Section. John 
H. Melve." The same subsection you belong to. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Yes, sir. I have never seen this 

one. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Go ahead. 

COLONEL MEEK: That is all I have. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You received these statements from 
Mr. Santos orally and had this conversation with him? 

Who took the affidavit back to Mr. Santos? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: When Mr. Santos was subpoenaed on 
Saturday pursuant to my suggestion, an affidavit was 
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submitted to him with the statement that Mr. Guatlo had 
given me, and at that time that was the time he sa'd he 
didn't remember these things. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: He refused to sign it? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ; He said he didn't remember the 
things he told Mr. Guatlo. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We are in a position between Mr. 
Santos and Mr. Guatlo — 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: We are in a position of an investi¬ 
gator, to impeach a man who was supposed to testify. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: As I understand this particular 
man on the stand here is a member of the Defense staff, is 
thar, correct? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: He is an investigator, the same as 
any other investigator, sir. He is working and getting 
information for the Defense, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is what I am talking about. 
FURTHER EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Donovan) Are you working with the Defense 
staff light now? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How long have you been working with the Defense staff? 
A Ever since the 21st of December. 

Q Have you done any other work since the 21st of 
December except work with the Defense staff? 

A Always with the Defense, sir. 

Q Have you done any work for AFWESPAC J.A.? 

A No, sir. 

Q Has all your work been with the Defense staff since 
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that time? 

A Yes, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will have a short recess. 
Anything further, Colonel Meek? 

COLONEL MEEK: Nothing further. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Nothing further. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: This witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will have a short recess. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with members of Defense 
counsel. The Prosecution is present and we are ready to 
proceed. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I request that Mr. Santos take the 

stand. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is bringing Mr. 
Santos back to take the stand. 

JOSE SANTOS 

a witness on bohalf of the Defense, having been previously 
duly sworn, was recalled and testified further as follows 
through Interpreter Captain Lagdando: 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION '’ 

Q (By General Donovan) Do you speak English? 

A (Through Interpreter Lagdameo) Very poorly. 

Q Do you read English? 

A I am reading to study nglish, but I can understand 

very woll English. 
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Q Do you read English? I want to find out if you road 
English. 

A I can read a little, and sometimes I understand what 
I read and sometimes I don 1 t, 

Q When Mr. Guatlo visited you in December what took 
place? 

A When Mr. Guatlo came to my office he identified him¬ 
self as an investigator and requested me if I could give 
some information about train movements and I answered him 
"Yes, I can give you some." 

He asked me whether, on December 27th and 28th there 
was train movement, and if we have kept some records about 
train movement to the States, and I answered him "Records 
are not available, and I don't remember whether, on those 
dates, the 27th and 28th, there were train movements. 
Meanwhile we were talking and another employee came to us 
and warned me that there were circulars to the effect that 
nobody could give information to anybody without authority, 
of train movements. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you read the answer? . 

(Answer road.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let's have the answer again. 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Lagdameo): When 
ho came to my office he identified himself as on investi¬ 
gator and requested me if I could give information about 
train movements and if we still keep records about train 
movements on December 27th and 28th. I answered him that 
we don't keep — we don't have any more of those records} 
that I cannot remember whether those dates, the 27th and 
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the 28th, whether there were train movements, ’When we were 
talking another employee came and warned me that there was 
a circular — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What did you say — a circular? 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Lagdaneo): — a cir¬ 
cular to the effect that we cannot give information to any¬ 
body about train movements. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything else? 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Lagdameo): And I 
told him it is much better that we go up and see the super¬ 
intendent to give me permission to give me the information. 

So wo came up and we found that the superintendent 
was too busy. When we wore able to see the superintendent 
then he told me he will bo coming back on another occasion, 
but he never came back. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Ask the witness if he ever cane 
back. He said he never cane back, is that right? 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Lagdameo): No, sir, 
until I received a subpoona bringing me here. 

Q (By General Donovan) What kind of an investigator 
did he say he was when ho first saw him? 

Just a minute. Find out if he said he was an inves¬ 
tigator for AFWESPAC, the War Crimes Commission, or the 
Defense. 

A (Through Interpreter Lagdameo) He didn't tell mo 
what kind of an investigator he was. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Do you have some questions, 
Lieutenant Polz? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: No, jt . 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Yes, sir, I do have some questions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let's find out if Colonel Meek has 
any questions. 

COLONEL MEEK: No, I have no questions. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I wish to lay the propor groundwork 
for impeachment. 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) Did you tell Mr. Guatlo on 27 
December 194-1 that the trains were still transporting 
soldiers and ammunitions from Legaspi, Naga, to the north; 
that the trains used to leave the station at 8:00 a. m., 
and usually there are four or five trains pulling seven or 
eight coaches for soldiers and civilians? The soldiers 
were in groups under their commanding officer? 

A (Through Interpreter Lagdaneo) Yes, we were talking — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Wait a minute. 

What was the first thing you said? 

INTERPRETER LAGDAMEO: "Yes, we were talking." 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Is the answer to his question "Yes"? 

INTERPRETER LAGDAMEO: "Yes, we were talking." 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Is the answer to the question "Yes," 
or is the answer, "Yes, we were talking"? 

INTERPRETER LAGDAMEO: Yes, we were talking. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That makes a lot of difference. 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Lagdameo): Yes, we 
were talking about train movements, and we were talking 
also about the movement of entrainees and civilians from 
Batangas, from the south. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: Now, just a minute. Are you trans¬ 
lating what he said, or are you putting in some other words? 

INTERPRETER LAGDAMEO: I an translating what he said. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Did he say from Batangas? 

INTERPRETER LAGDAMEO: "From Batangas and the south." 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Lagdameo): But I did 
not ascertain from the investigator what dates, only I can 
tell that those movements happened on the first days of 
December. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The first days of December? 

Read that back. ■ 

(Record road.) 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Lagdameo): I did not 
ascertain from the investigator what dates. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let me ask a question now. 

Do you mean that you didn't state to the investigator 
what dates the trains were running? 

Ask the questions that I asked. 

INTERPRETER LAGDAMEO: Road the question. 

(Question read.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is the question I want. 

INTERPRETER LAGDAMEO: He did. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I want you to ask the question. 

(Translated to the witness by Interpreter Lagdameo.) 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Lagdameo): No, sir. 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) Did you state to him in answer 
to the question — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Break the questions down. It is a 
little bit too long. Take thorn one by one. 


LIEUTENANT PELZ: All right. 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) Did the investigator ask you 
the question "Was there any military traffic on 28 December 
1941?" 

A (Through Interpreter Lagdanoo) His question was 27th 

and 28th, not specifically the 28th. 

Q Did you reply "Yes, there was; trains were leaving 
Tutuban Railway Station with American and Filipino soldiers 
going north."? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did the investigator ask you the question "Did you 
see other military traffic on 28 December 1941?" 

A He didn't ask me any questions about that. 

Q Did you reply to that question "Yes, I did. I also 

saw trucks with American and Filipino soldiers in them 
which were in convoy moving through Manila to the north. 

Few trucks moved during the day, but they were moving 
continuously during that night"? 

A He didn't ask me about that, nor have wo talked about 
such things. 

Q Did he ask you whether there was any military traffic 
on the 29th of December, 1941? 

A About the 29th he didn't ask me, but I remember he 
asked me if it was on the 27th. 

Q Did you reply to this question "All I saw on that 
day wore trucks with Anorican and Filipino soldiers in 
convoy. They were bound for tho north, and they moved 
during that whole night"? 

A We have not talked at all about those thing, bocause 




I was always In the offlco, and I have not seen any traffic 
on that date, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Read that answer. 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) Do you remember that you did not 
bee any traffic on that date, on the 29th of Daoember 1941? 
COLONEL MEEK: Just a minute. 

He is asking impeaching questions, and now he is ask¬ 
ing a leading question as t ■ vhether he remembered seeing 
something on that day. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness stated he did not see 
anything, so go to the next question. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I have nothing further. 

COLONEL MEEK: I have nothing. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will take a short recess. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. 
The Prosecution is present and wo aro ready to proceod. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission has no further 
questions from this witness. 

Do you have any furtb .• questions? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: No, sir. 

COLONEL MEEK: No, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

JULITO GUATLO 

a witness on behalf of the Defense, having been previously 
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duly sworn, was recalled and testified further as follows: 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Will you remind the witness that he 
is still under oath? 

COLONEL MEEK: This witness does not use an inter¬ 
preter. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: This witness speaks English. 
LIEUTENANT PELZ: I am sorry. 

You are still under oath, Mr. Guatlo. 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) Do you have the notes that you 
testified previously from, that you made at the tine of 
your interview with Mr. Santos or soon thereafter? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you read those to the Commission, please? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek, do you have any ob¬ 
jection? 

COLONEL MEEK: I want to know if he is going to read 
from his original notes, Is he going to read from the 
original notes? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: The witness would be the best 
judge of that. 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) Are you going to read from your 
original notes? 

A This is a typewritten note from the declaration of 
Mr. Santos? 

COLONEL MEEK: When were they made? 

THE WITNESS: That was December 31st, in the morning, 
sir, when I returned to ny office. 

COLONEL MEEK: What did you do with the original 








notes that you took? 

THE WITNESS: After copying it, sir, I threw it in the 
waste basket. 

COLONEL MEEK: Is that an exact copy of your original 

notes? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

COLONEL MEEK: When did you make the original? 

THE WITNESS: I made it during ny conversation with 
Mr. Santos in his office. 

COLONEL MEEK: You nean you sat down at a desk and 
got out your tablet and asked him questions and wrote out 
the questions you asked and then put the answer down? Is 
that what you did? 

THE WITNESS: I didn’t write down ny questions, sir, 

I wrote down his answers to my questions. 

COLONEL MEEK: Did you interview hin in English or 
in Tagalog? 

THE WITNESS: In the first place it was English, but 
when he told me that he had difficulty in answering me in 
English I spoke to hin in Tagalog. 

COLONEL MEEK: How many of those answers do you have 
there that wore asked in English and how many in Tagalog? 

THE WITNESS: At the very beginning, sir, I had it 
in English. After that I asked hin in Tagalog. 

COLONEL MEEK: Did you tell hin at that tine that 
you intended to use hin as a witness in the defense of 
General Honna? 

THE WITNESS: No, sir. 

COLONEL MEEK: What did you tell hin? 








THE WITNESS: I only asked hin to give some Information, 
from him, as to the movement of trains in 194-1. 

COLONEL MEEK: All right; that is all. 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) Just one further question — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Why not find out his civilian occu¬ 
pation? 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) One more question about the 
notes. 

What did you do with that typewritten sheet of notes? 

A I gave it to Lieutenant Pelz. 

Q On what day? 

A The 31st of December, sir. 

Q What is your civilian occupation, aside from working 

for the U. S. Army? 

A I am a practicing lawyer, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you read those notes? 

THE WITNESS (reading): "On December 27, 19*1, the 
train was still transporting soldiers and ammunitions from 
Legaspi, Naga, to the north. The trains used to leave the 
station at 8:00 a. m., and usually there are four or five 
trains pulling seven or eight coaches for soldiers and 
civilians. The soldiers were in groups under their command¬ 
ing officer. 

"On December 28, 194-1, the train was still trans¬ 
porting soldiers, but up to San Fernando, La Union, only. 

"On December 28, 1941, trucks for soldiers were in 
convoy for the north. A few moved during the day, but con¬ 
tinuously during the night. 

"On December 29, 1941, trucks for soldiers in convoy 








wore bound for the north, but only during the whole night." 

LIEUTENANT PELZ; I have nothing further from this 
witness. 

COLONEL MEEK: No questions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Any questions by the Commission? 

(No response.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 


(Witness excused.) 






COLONEL MEEK: May we have a copy of the notes that 
the witness has read? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: If it please the Commission, the 
testimony in the record will be a copy, I think. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: It is customary to furnish the 
opposing side with a copy of anything that is written. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Yes, sir, I will have a copy made. 
ROBERT C. ORTON 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Ott) V/ill you state your name, rank, 
serial number and organization? 

A Robert C. Orton, Captain MC, 174th Station Hospital. 

Q How long have you been assigned to the 174th Hospital? 
A Since about the 10th of November 1945. 

Q Where is that located? 

A It is located at Luzon Prisoner of War Camp No. 1. 

Q You are a doctor? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q What medical school did you attend? 

A Emory University at Atlanta, Georgia. 

Q When were you graduated? 

A 1938. 

Q Will you state what experience you have had medical¬ 
ly with malaria, dysentery, malnutrition, beri-beri, 
scurvy? 

A Do you mean army experience, or — 

Q Yes, recently, or any experience you have had at all? 
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A Well, since the 15th of August 1945* I vvas attached 
to the 174th Station Hospital, where every Japanese prisoner 
who was brought to Luzon Prisoner of War Camp was seen by 
me or one of my assistants at that oamp, and we found then 
to be suffering from all those diseases you mentioned. 

Q About how many were suffering from those diseases 
out of the total number? Will you give the total number 
first? 

A There were about 76,000 Japanese prisoners of war 
brought to the camp. Out of that amount, we had approxi¬ 
mately a daily sick call of 13,000. 

Q What was the date of the greatest number of admissions 
of patients, admission to the camp at Lupow? 

A Do you mean prisoners or patients? 

Q Both. 

A Well, I don’t know either. It was — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute. If you don’t know, 
that settles it. 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

COLONEL MEEK: If the Commission please, I don’t 
know the purpose of this examination, but I do want to oall 
the Commission’s attention to the fact that this medical 
officer is testifying as to conditions in August 1945, 
a period of time several years after the death march and 
at a monthly time entirely different, and there has been 
no basis for this witness to testify as to knowledge as to 
the length of time these Japanese prisoners of war had been 
in the Philippine Islands or their previous physical condi¬ 
tion. I submit that testimony as to this time and date is 
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entirely inappropriate and out of order, and move that 
it bo stricken* 

CAPTAIN OTT: Well, if Colonel Meek will be patient, 
I will show that this man has expert medical knowledge 
on the subject. I don’t know that there has been cny 
change in the science of medicine recently, from ’41 to 
'45, that would render this witness' testimony valueless* 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission would like for you 
to tell them what you would like to bring out from this 
witness — in a few words, if you can; a few words, Just 
as to the object of this witness* 

CAPTAIN OTT: The object of this witness' testimony 
is to have him express an expert opinion upon the death 
rate of prisoners of war in the condition in which the 
American and Filipino prisoners of war were at the time 
that they were captured, and that will be based upon the 
testimony given here by Major Tisdelle, which I will read 
to the witness, and ask him whether he has an opinion on 
that subject* 

COLONEL MEEK: If the Commission please, I submit 
at this time that this witness would have to be in a posi¬ 
tion to know how long the Japanese prisoners of war had 
been in the Philippine Islands, what their rations had 
been, whether they had been in battle, how long they had 
been; the months of the year, I believe, have a lot to 
do with it. The conditions that the American and Filipino 
prisoners were under were no way conceivably similar to 
what the Japanese prisoners were in in August of 1945. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I think the Commission fully 
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realizes a lot of the things you said, Colonel Meek, but 
we would like to hear him testify just for a while, anyhow. 

Q (By Captain Ott) What was the condition of the 
Japanese prisoners who were suffering from any of the 
diseases that you have mentioned? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Put some dates in on these ques¬ 
tions, will you please? 

Q (By Captain Ott) And would you state the date con¬ 
cerning which you will testify as to their condition? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just general dates. The month and 
the year is all right. 

A The bulk of the prisoners came in during the month 
of August and tho early part of September, 1945» starting 
from about the 15th of August, and th6 majority of them 
were in an extremely emaciated poor condition physically. 

Q (By Captain Ott) They were suffering from malnutrition? 
A Yes, sir, they were suffering from malnutrition, 
vitamin deficiencies, tuberculosis, and various dysenteries 
and diarrheas, for the most part. 

Q And malaria? 

A And malaria. 

Q, Was the treatment of those prisoners conducted under 

your supervision? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q, What was the death rate among those prisoners, if 
you know? 

A I don’t know the death rate, sir. 

Q How many died from malaria, dysentery and other 
diseases, after you arrived at the camp? 
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A The total number of deaths at the hospital was ap¬ 
proximately 1800 , 

Q And what was the total number of prisoners? 

A 76,000. 

Q Now, what treatment — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let us get those figures again. 

1800 dead, and 76,000 strongth; is that correct? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Now, was there any lack of medical 
supplies or equipment? 

A No, sir. 

Q At tho Lupow Prisoner of War Camp? 

A No, sir, we had ample supplies. 

Q When the greatest influx of prisoners arrived, were 

there accommodations at Lupow to take care of them all? 

A No, sir. 

Q What was there a deficiency of? 

A We lacked clothing, tents, bedding. We had ample 
food. 

Q And food? 

A No, wo had ample food. 

Q How long did it take to correct that situation? 

A Within two or three weeks. 

Q Where did you get the supplies? 

A The S-4 at the prison camp requisitioned from depots 
in Manila. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I wish you would clarify that a 
littlo bit. Doos ho moan that ho didn’t havo enough tents 
to put tho prisoners in, or didn't he have enough tents for 











operating facilities, or what? Did the prisoners have to 
sleep out in the open fields or rice paddies, and all 
that business? 

Q (By Captain Ott) Did the prisoners have to sleep 
out in the open field? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q For how long a period? 

A Not more than a week. That is, not all the prisoners 
some of them. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: How many? 

Q (By Captain Ott) About how many? 

A I don't think there were any more than 3000 who 
slept outside at one time — from under cover at one time. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Lot me interrupt, I want to try to 
straighten that out before we got away from the point. 

Would you say the conditions were better or worse 
than what they have been undergoing for the past two or 
throe months, or past two years, in the condition in which 
they were sleeping? 

THE WITNESS: I have no idea, sir, the way they were 
living in the hills. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You have no idoa how they wore 
living in the hills? 

THE WITNESS: No, sir, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You don't have any opinion on how 
thoy had living in the hills under combat conditions? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir, I have an opinion. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What is that? 

THE WITNESS: I think they woro probably not living 
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under tents up in the hills, they probably were not getting 
ample food, whereas v/e gave them ample food. They probably 
were not getting adequate medical attention, duo to lack 
of supplies, and we gave them ample. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all I want. That is per¬ 
fectly all right. I Just didn't want anyone to get the 
impression that after they surrendered they were under 
worse conditions than they wore when they had boen fighting. 

CAPTAIN OTT: I am sure I didn't want to give that 
impression, because I know they were well taken care of. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Were the latrine facilities ade¬ 
quate? 

A No, sir. 

Q What was done about that? 

A We had the able-bodied prisoners of war make them as 
fast as they possibly could do it. 

Q How long did it take to correct that situation? 

A Perhaps a week or two. 

Q All right. I want to read to you from the testimony 
of Major Tisdelle, pages 2348 and 2349 of the record: 

"That the defensive combat efficiency of the 
Luzon Force had been reduced more than 75 per cent 
during the final weeks. This was due to malnutri¬ 
tion, avitaminosis, malaria, and intestinal infec¬ 
tions and infestations. 

"Those men on a duty status were incapable of 
any long-sustained physical effort. Malnutrition 
had mado troops particularly vulnerable to disease. 

"By March 1, 1942, individuals had used up 
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thoir reserve and they wore deteriorating rapidly 
in the physical sense. By April 1st tho combat 
efficiency was rapidly approaching its zero point, 

"The half-ration was inaugurated 6 January 
1942, in terns of energy units tho ration averaged 
2,000 calories during January. 1,500 calories during 
February. And 1,000 calories during March. 

"The naturo of the terrain in which tho dofense 
of Bataan was conducted required, conservatively 
estinated, an energy output from 3 >500 to 4,000 
calories per nan per day. By March 1st serious 
muscle wasting was evidenced. 

"Tho ration was deficient in Vitamins A, B, C, 
and D and beriberi becano universal. This, in com¬ 
bination with malnutrition, was the cause of thous¬ 
ands of hospitalizations. Bataan is a malarial 
infested region. The supply of quinine was inade¬ 
quate for prophylaxis, and by March 1st there was 
500 daily admissions to hospitals, and by April 1st 
this had reached the rate of 1,000 casos daily. 

"Serious shortage of drugs for treatment of all 
types of dysentery and hookworm was existent during 
the Bataan campaign. Convalescence from all diseases 
was slow due to the inadequate diet and blood-building 
drugs. At the time of the surrender there were over 
12,000 patients in re r area hospitals. 

"The ailment of neuro-fatiguo became prevalent 
due to constant enemy bombing, shelling, and tho 
absence of any counter-activity, particularly in 
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the air, on the part of our forces." 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like for you to identify 
that a little bit further. Is that the testimony, you 
say, of Major Tisdelle, General King's aide? 

CAPTAIN OTT: Yes. He testified that this was based 
on a report which had been compiled by his staff officers 
at Camp O'Donnell. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Now, on the basis of the facts 
that I have statod, do you have an opinion as to whether or 
not doaths would result, oven if the bost of treatment 
were afforded those prisoners? I am talking about ade¬ 
quate food and medicine and medical attention. 

A Yes, sir; I think the patients would die. 

Q Have you any opinion, based upon your modical know¬ 

ledge, of the number of patients in the conditions shown 
in this statement that I have read, would die? 

A No, sir, except there would bo a large number. 

Q Well, how large do you think? 

A I don't know. 

Q What factors would you have to consider in order 
to base an opinion, other than thoso stated? 

A Well, I believe it is beyond the powers of any doc¬ 
tor to tell who is going to live and who is going to die. 

Q Well, based on your experience, there would be a 
certain mortality expected in a group of this sort, would 
there not? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, the number that I have reference to hero, wo 

will assume is 70,000 mon. Assuming that they were all 









in that condition, and assuming farther that they were 
given the best medical care, supplied with all drugs and 
medicines necessary, had all the food that would be suit¬ 
able, have you an opinion as to the number, based on your 
experience, that night die as a result of their illnesses? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What is that opinion? 

A The 1800 who did die. 

Q I am talking about the 70,000 here that are counted 

by the statement that I read. 

A I b6g your pardon. I thought you were talking about 
Japanese prisoners. No, I have no idea about the number 
that would die here, but I imagine it would be an approxi¬ 
mately similar number. 

Q That is, under the best treatment and nodical treat¬ 
ment, is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN OTT: That is all I have with this witness. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek? 

COLONEL MEEK: Just two questions. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q, (By Colonel Meek) Assuming that L0,000 of the prisoners 
of war on Bataan were Filipinos, natives of this oountry, 
would you think that in the same period of time a death 
rate of 26,000 would be excessive? 

A I don't understand the question, sir. 

Q Well, assuming that of the 70,000 Amerioan and 
Filipino prisoners of war oaptured by the Japanese on 
Bataan end put in O'Donnoll prisoner of War Camp, Japanese 
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Prisoner of War Camp at O’Donnell — assuno that 40,000 
of those were Filipinos. Would you say that if th j death 
rate, as the testimony in this case shows, was 26,000, 
would you think that excessive? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Quite excessive? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q If the death rato of the American prisoners of war, 
assuming that there was 8500 at O'Donnell, was, in round 
numbers 1600, would you think that was excessive? 

A Yes, sir. 

COLONEL MEEK: No further questions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Questions by the Commission? 
EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Valdes) These 1800 deaths covered what 
period of timo, the 1800 deaths in the prison comp? 

A They covered a period of time from approximately 

the 1st of August 1945 to date. 

Q Over six months? 

A 'Zcs, sir. 

Q (By General Trudeau) Captain, how many calories 
are there in the Japanese ration; do you happen to know? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many? 

A 2600. 

Q How many calories are wo feeding the Japanese prison¬ 
ers? 

A I bog your pardon, sir. I don't know the Japanose 
ration. I thought you meant what wo are giving them. 








Q All right. If you don't knowv-fchat is the answer to 
that question. Wo are feeding 2600 calories a day to 
the Japanese prisoners? 

A To Japanese prisoners, except those in the hc3pital, 
who receive 3200 calories. 

Q Have you had a chance to observe the 35,000 Japanese 
prisoners that are working around Manila here in those 
camps? 

A Yes, sir* 

Q What is their condition? 

A Their condition is excellent. 

Q How would you compare it with the condition when they 

entered our camp six months ago? 

A Infinitely better. 

Q What would you say the average gain in weight per 
individual would be? 

A Between 20 and 40 pounds. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: Thank you very much. 

CAPTAIN OTT: Nothing further. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused, 

(Witness excused.) 

GENERAL DONCWAN: Wo will recess until 1330. 
(Whereupon, at 1125 hours, a recess was taken until 
1130 hours, 4 February 1946.) 
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(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 
1330 hours, 4 February 1946.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of tho Commission 
are present. The Accused is prosent with Defense counsel. 
Tho Prosecution is prosent, and we are ready to proceed. 
TEIJI IKEDA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows through 
Interpreters First Lieuten,.-t Charles F. Huston, Sergeant 
Ogita and T/4 Honda: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Will you state your name? 
A Teiji Ikeda. 

Q What is your present occupation? 

A I an a newspaper writer. 

Q For whom are you now working? 

A Yomuri newspaper. 

Q Has that nowspapor company been closed by the 
American Army Headquarters in Tokyo? 

A No, no 9uch thing. 

Q Wore you evor in the Japanese Army? 

A As a civilian attached to the army. 

Q When did you enter th - army? 

A Around December 1941. 

Q Had you ever boon with the 14th Army? 

A Yes. 

Q V/ill you ploaso stato the dates whon you were with 
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the 14th Army? 

A From December 8th, 1941. 

Q Until when? 

A Until Deeember 31, 1942. 

Q Were you in the Philippines at that time? 

A Yes. 

Q What position did you hold in the 14th Army? 

A I was in the censorship section of tho propaganda 
section of tho 14th Army for manuscripts which are directed 
to the newspapers and magazines of Japan. 

Q Did you send any nowspaper articles to Tokyo yourself? 
A No. 

Q Why not? 

A My duties were to censor manuscripts which others 
wrote, and did not include writing of manuscripts myself, 

Q Do these reports or newspaper articles describe tho 

conditions existing in the Philippines, as well as in the 
prisoner of war camps? 

A There wore some manuscripts to that effect. 

Q Did you ever read any of those articles concerning 
tho prisoner of war camps? 

A Yes • 

Q Do you recall what was said about tho conditions in 
the prisoner of war camps? 

A I do not remember tho dotails accurately, but I do 
remember some of the matters. 

Q What were some of those mattors that you renomber? 

A I remember some of the news items, which contained 
tho daily life of a prisoner of war, and also interviews of 
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prisoners of war. 

Q Did those articles contain anything about the condi¬ 
tions of the camps, as far as living conditions were con¬ 
cerned? 

A Yes. 

Q What was said about the living conditions in the camps? 

A News items were not especially unusual. They wrote 

about the ordinary life of a prisoner of war, and also how 
the prisoners ongaged in sports, and they were interesting 
as a news item. Nothing unusual. 

Q V/ere there ever any unfavorable roports concerning 

tho prisoner of war camps? 

A I did not see any such thing. 

COLONEL MEEK: May I inquire if these articles all 
occurred and appeared prior to August 5, 1942? 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: These articles that you men¬ 
tioned were written and appeared before August 1942? 

A Yes. 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Did you ever speak to any 
people who visited the prisoner of war camps? 

A Once or twice, 

Q What did they say about the condition of the prisoner 

of war camps? 

A Mostly I heard that the food which the prisoners 
received was not much different from that which tho Japan¬ 
ese soldiers receivod, and also I heard that tho Filipinos 
appreciate the way they woro troatod by tho Japanese. 

Q Woro you over in Batr .n during the campaign? 

A Yes. 

Q At the time of tho surrender of Bataan whero wore 
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your headquarters located? 

A In Balanga. 

Q How far wore your headquarters from that of the 
14th Army? 

A Fron the headquarters of the 14th Array it was about 
20 to 30 meters. 

Q From your headquarters were you able to see the march 
of the prisoners from Bataan to San Fernando? 

A From ray house? 

Q From your headquarters? 

A No, I was not able to see the march. 

Q Did you ever see tho march of the prisoners? 

A Yes. 

Q Where did you see the march? 

A I saw them on the wide road which runs between 

Balanga and San Fernando. 

Q Did you ever hear of General Homma inspecting this 
march? 

A No. 

Q Did you ever hear of General Homna inspecting the 
march? 

A No. 

Q If General Horana did inspect the march, would you 

be in a position to hear about it? 

A Yes, I think so. 

Q Why do you think so? 

A I an in a position as supervisor of the newspaper 
writors. Therefore, when General Homna goes somewhere 
newspaper writors always accompany him, and when General 
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Homma is to go somewhere I usually notify the newspaper 
writers about the natter# 

Q V/as thore any transportation used for these prisoners 
of war? 

A I heard that transportation was used for serious 
pationts. 

Q Did you ever see — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Would you establish the date that 
he saw this — how many tines? 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: He saw it in Balanga. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: How nany tines, the date, so wo will 
know how much of this that he really knows. 

COLONEL MEEK: If it crease the Commission, I have 
let him go on a lot, and ho hasn't established who he 
hoard it from, tho means or — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let's get tho date straightened 

out. 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) How often did you sec tho 
march of the prisoners? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Twice. 

Q On what dates? 

A I think it was around April the 10th. 

GENERAL GARD: V/ill you look back on the record and 
read the last answer given before the question of estab¬ 
lishing the dates cane up. 

(Record read.) 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: Do wo have the dates estab¬ 
lished? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I have one date, and I presume he 
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Homma is to go somewhere I .ually notify the nev/spapor 
writers about the natter. 

Q Was there any transportation used for these prisoners 
of war? 

A I heard that transportation was usod for serious 
patients. 

Q Did you ever see -- 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Would you establish the date that 
he saw this — how nany tines? 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: He saw it in Balanga. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: How nany tines, the date, so wo will 
know how much of this that he really knows. 

COLONEL MEEK: If it please the Commission, I have 
lot him go on a lot, and he hasn't established who he 
hoard it from, the means or — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let's get the date straightened 

out. 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) How often did you sec the 
march of the prisoners? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Twice. 

Q On what dates? 

A I think it was around April the 10th. 

GENERAL GARD: Will you look back on the record and 
read the last answer given before the question of estab¬ 
lishing the dates came up, 

(Record read.) 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: Do we have the dates estab¬ 
lished? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I have one date, and I presume he 
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saw it twice the sane day. 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) On that date did you see 
the narch twice or at different dates? 

A On a different date. 

Q What was the second date that you saw it on? 

A I think it was the following day. 

Q You have testified that you hoard that transportation 
was used for prisoners. Did you over see transportation 
usod for prisoners of war? 

A Yes. 

Q How often did you see transportation used? 

A Once• 

Q What date was that? 

A Sinco it was the second tine — since it was on 
the second tine that I saw the prisoners narch, it must be 
the 11th. I an not exactly sure of the date. 

Q Did you sec the prisoners of war eating at any tine? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know if water was provided for the prisoners 
of war? 

A Water was offered. 

Q How do you know that this was provided? 

A At the tine the propaganda section was passing out 

rice, soft cooked rice, to the prisoners, and water was 
provided at the sane tine right next to it. 

Q Did you have any field kitchen set up at any place 
on that narch? 

A The propaganda section sot up a kitchen and handed 

out the food. 
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Q Is this the place where you saw tho prisoners eating 
and drinking water? 

A Yes. 

Q Where were these field kitchens sot up? 

A One was in the north of Balanga and two in the 

south of Balanga. 

INTERPRETER OGITA: May I ask the prisoner again to 
repeat that? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. Go ahead. 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) There is a correction 

on that. There was one to the north of Balanga towards 
San Fernando, and one to the south of Balanga tov/ards 
Marivoles• 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: Sir, for the record only, I 
move that the word "prisoner", referring to the witness, 
be stricken from the record. No doubt it was unintentional. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Yes. 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Were nev/spapor articles 
written about the march? 

A Yes. 

Q Did these articles include any mistreatment that 
might have been committed by the Japanese troops? 

A No. 

Q When did you first receive complaints concerning tho 
conditions of the march? 

A I never received any complaints. 

Q When did you first hear about the march of the 

prisoners from Bataan to San Fernando? 

A After the war was over I road in the Japanese news- 
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papers the article about the condition of the march. 

This article was taken from an American paper. 

Q Did you have any connection whatsoever with the 
religious section of the 14th Army? 

A No. 

Q Did you ever know any personnel in that section, 

religious section? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you ever speak to then concerning General 
Homna's policy towards freedom of religion in the Philip¬ 
pines? 

A Yes. 

Q r 'hat was that policy pertaining to religion? 

A General Homna's policy was something to the effect 

that religion must not be restricted to borders or should 
it be restricted to a race. He believed in the freedom 
of belief, and especially in the Philippines Catholic 
was the predominating religion here. He wanted the 
traditions and the religion respected. 

Q Was that policy carried out? 

A I believe it was. 

Q When was the ICoiso Cabinet in Japan formed? 

A I think it was around July of 1944, 

Q Whore were you at that tine? 

A I was a reporter covering the Premier. 

Q Do you know if General Honna ever appeared before 

this cabinet? 

A Yes. 

Q For what purpose? 
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COLONEL MEEK: How doos ho know? I would lilco to 
get it tied down, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Ask tho question. 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) How do you know? 

A I know because General Homna went to tho Koiso 

office every day to consult with thorn, 

Q Did you ever intorview Gcnoral Honna concerning this? 
A Yes. 

Q As reporter for tho Premier was this one of your 
duties to bo concerned with the activities of this cabinet? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Wo will take the answer as yes 
on that. Have you any objection to that? 

Ho was working for the Premier, and 
ho is bound to cover the cabinet activites. 

COLONEL MEEK: No objection, 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Do you know for what 
purpose General Honma appeared before this cabinet? ^ 

A I understand that General Honna was consulting with 

Premier Koiso because Koiso held Honna's character in 
very high esteem, 

Q For what purpose was he consulting Koiso? 

A I think it was for various roasons. 

Q Was one of tho reasons to seek peace? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Wait Just a moment. Whore is 
he now? Has ho covered tho cabinet meeting, talking with 
General Homna or what? 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Have you interviewed 
General Honma and now I an asking him by questions the 
essence of that interview with General Homna, 
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COLONEL MEEK: I don’t understand that to bo the 
trend of this at all. He is asking this witness his 
opinion of why General Honna was visiting this Premier, 
and the witness said he doesn't know, and now ho is starting 
to lead him with questions that have to do with peace. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Would you mind telling the 
Commission which way wo are going now from the standpoint 
of that question? 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: I an going to ask him • 
one of those reasons. If I may I would like to state that 
reason, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Don't state what it was. Just 
draw it out some other way, 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: All right, sir. 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) In your interview with 
General Honna did he tell i a what business he had before 
the cabinet? 

A It was because the Premier wanted General Honna's 
efforts. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Efforts towards what? Ask that now. 
Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) His efforts toward what? 

A His effort as a nan of education and of culture. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Towards what? For what purpose? 
What did the Premier want General Homna to help hin do? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) For general policies. 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) What was General Honna's 
policy towards the termination of the war? 

A I believe he put in his effort to end the war as 
soon as possiblo. 
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GENERAL CARD: A3k what nonth? 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) What nonth? When was 
that? 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) Since the formation 
of tho cabinet the Japanese Government wanted to cease 
hostilities with the Chungking Government, and also 
wanted peace with Anorica and England through Russii. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: I have one question. Did the 
Pronior order General Honma to active duty and thereby 
give him the power to put some of these policies in effect? 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: I want to get General Gard‘s 
question answered. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We want to establish some basis 
on what you are doing. As a natter of fact we have been 
going around in a circle on this particular witnoss for 
tho last 15 minutes. Now, make up our minds on which 
way we are going. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: I know where I an going. It 
is a natter of getting it out through interpretation, 
and sometimes it is difficult and you have to go around 
it in a difficult way. 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Did General Honma ever 
present his policy for the termination of tho war before 
tho Koiso Cabinot? 

A Yes, I think so. 

Q When was this? 

A I do not remember the exact date, but it was towards 
the end of the year 194-4. 

Q How do you know all this? 
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A It is ny duty to catch such natters. 

Q Do you know why General Homma was not successful 
with this policy before the cabinet? 

A I believe that I do know, 

Q What do you know? 

A It was because at the tine the expeditionary forces 
were in China and a portion of the arny were opposed to it. 
Q Which cabinet succeeded the Koiso Cabinet? 

A Admiral Suzuki, Admiral Kantaro Suzuki. 

Q Did General Horrn continue his policies before this 
cabinet? 

A I do not know the details of that. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: Your witness. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (Ey Colonel Meek) These articles that were written 
for the newspapers that you censored, were they factual 
or propaganda? 

A Factual. 

Q If you had received a report or a news story to 
censor that had stated that the prisoners of war were not 
being treated favorably, what would you have done? 

A It was to be submitted to the staff. 

Q If the Japanese reporter had written this story 
that American prisoners were being ill treated, what would 
have happened to him? 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: I object, sir. I don't 
believe the witness is in any position to know how a man 
would write a story like that. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Objection sustained. 
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Q (By Colonel Meek) Did you have any regulations 
regarding the Japanese correspondents as to what they 
could write or could not write? 

A Yes* 

Q Briefly, what were the regulations? 

A First, on operation; secret matters, such as names 
of men, of officers over the unit commander, and also names 
of places cannot be released until permission is granted. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Is that the answer to that question? 
Is that the whole answer? We don’t want any more on the 
censorship. It is interesting, but — 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Was the propaganda section taking 
moving pictures or still pictures at that time? Do you know? 
A No. 

Q You stated that General Homma was consulting with 

the cabinet in 1944 concerning peace terms? was ho offer¬ 
ing or was his policy unconditional surrender? 

A I do not know as far as that is concerned. 

COLONEL MEEK: No further questions. 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Donovan: Were you a censor or a public 
relations officer or both? 

INTERPRETER OGITA: Pardon? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I will withdraw the question. 

It is all right. 

Q (By General Donovan) Do you know when the second 
battle of the Philippine Sen occurred? 

A I do not know whether to say first or second. 

Q Do you know when the Japanese considered the battle of 
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Leyte lost? 

A I think it was when Loyte fell, 

Q I realize that. When was that? Was it the latter 

part of November? 

A I think it was the latter part of 1944, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is what I'wanted to find out. 
(By General Trudeau) Was any reporter ever punished 
for oxpressing unfavorable views regarding the treatment 
of prisoners of war or civilians? 

A There wasn’t a single person. 

Q You stated regarding these camps, reporters wrote 
interesting news items which contained nothing unusual, 

I don't understand that term. Did they actually roport 
a high number of deaths occurring, and showing by photo¬ 
graph the poor condition of the prisoners of war, or what 
information did they send? 

A No, I don't think ti'uy did. 

Q Why did the propaganda section have to feed prisoners 

of war on the march? 

A It was because the propaganda section was generally 
in an easy position to do such things. 

Q With your knowledge of General Honma's movements, 
due to the assignment of the reporters to accompany him, 
tell us when he went forward to Balanga on the Bataan 
Peninsula during the ten days following the surrender. 

A I do not remember the exact date, but I remember 
that he went to Manila from Balanga. 

Q Undoubtedly General Homr.ia would be interested in tho 
Bataan Peninsula which he just captured. Didn't he go 









forward to Balanga imnedlately following 9 April 1942? 

A I do not remember, 

Q Since General Homna confided in you that he had 

these confidential interviews with the Premier of Japan, 
did he also inform you why ho was relieved of the command 
of the Philippines? 

A He never mentioned anything about himself, 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: One more question, 

Q (By General Trudeau) Do you recall any time General 
Homma, the victorious commander who had taken Bataan, 
inspected any of the territory or installations or per¬ 
sonnel he had captured? 

A Do you mean did I hear from him? 

Q On Bataan, does he know? He assigned people to 
go with him whenever he wont out, he said, 

A X never heard, 

Q (By General Donovan) Was General Homna pictured as 
a field soDdier or an office soldier by the propaganda 
corps? 

INTERPRETER OGITA: Office? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Desk soldier, inside man; outside 
man or inside nan, that is all I want to know. 

A (Through Interpreter Ogita) I believe ho v/as nearly 
always inside, 

Q (By General Donovan) Did he stay in his office long 
periods of tine, or did he inspect the units? 

A I do not remember him inspecting the various units, 

Q Is it possible that ho stayed in his offico between 
April 9 and 15 without evoi’ loaving the offico in 1942? 







A I cannot make a statement as to that. 

Q (By General Trudeau) Did he have the reputation 

of not adequately supervising the operations in the 
field because of staying in the office so much? 

A I have never heard of such reputation. 








Q (By General Valdes) Did General Homma publish his 

policies regarding freedom of religion and other concessions 
to the Filipino people so as to inform all officers and en¬ 
listed men of the Japanese Army? 

A Yes. 

Q As one of the ranking newspapermen with General Homma 
did you ever discuss with hi j the treatment of prisoners 
of war? 

A No. 

Q He never gave you his policy regarding what the 

treatment should be? 

A No. 

GENERAL VALDES: That is all. 

Q (By General Donovan) I want to understand this 

correctly: Did you testify you do not remember General 
Homma ever making any field inspection of the front line 
troops? 

A I did not say that I never heard of such a matter, 
but I just said it was very infrequent. 

Q If he had done so would you have known it, being 
PRO, or the censor? 

A Various reporters would submit manuscripts and talk 

to me about it. 

Q You did testify that he was primarily an office man, 
did you not? 

A The nature of the question was whether he was in the 
office more or whether he was outside more, so I said that 
he was in the office more. 

Q How much more? 
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A I do not know. 

Q How much in a week? How many days in a week did he 
spend outside and how many inside? 

A I do not know such details, 

Q Such details? 

A Yes. 

Q (By General Gard) If General Homma's visits to the 
front lines were so infrequent he should be able to remem¬ 
ber those memorable occasions, should he not? 

A If he went I would know it, but if he did not go I 
would not know about it. 

Q Did General Homraa tell you when he adopted his peace 
policy, when he discussed the peace policy with the premier? 
A I do not know when he first started planning on such 
matters, but we heard about it later, 

Q Have you ever compared an article which you passed 
as censor with the same article as it appeared in print in 
Japan? 

A There were some. 

Q I asked if you ever compared them. Yes or no. 

A When I got hold of a Japanese paper I did compare it. 

Q Did you notice any changes? 

A There was no difference. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further? 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: I have about three questions. 
REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Was it your job to go with 
General Homma on inspection tours? 

A No. 
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Q Whore was General Homma's personal quarters in Balanga? 
A It was near the Army Headquarters. 

Q If you walked from Army Headquarters to his personal 
quarters could you see the prisoners? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: On the road? 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: On the road, yes. 

A (Through Interpreter C./ta) The prisoners did not 
pass that place. 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) When was General Homma's 
name revealed to the public during the Philippine campaign? 

A April 9th or 10th, 1942. 

Q Did the people of the Philippines know who was the 
commanding general of the 14th Army before that time? 

A I do not know* 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: No further questions. 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Donovan) I want to understand one other 
thing. As a newspaperman you did not view the Death March 
or the Bataan March until the second day after it started? 

Ask him that. 

As a newspaperman you ~:»d not consider the march of 
sufficient importance to witness it the first day? 

A I never made such an answer. 

Q You said you visited it on the 10th. The 10th was 

whon you visited it, was it not? Why didn't you look at 
it on the 9th? 

A I have my duties, so I cannot go out freely. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all. 

Anything further? 
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LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: I have one more question now, 

sir. 

FURTHER REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) At the end of the Bataan 
campaign were you a newspaperman or were you just a censor? 

A I was a censor, 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: No further questions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will take a ten-minute recess. 
(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. 
The Prosecution is present and we are ready to proceed. 

TEDY MANUEL 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows through 
Interpreters Olimpia Catanjal and Ena Zoza: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Ott) Will you state your name, rank, 
and organization? 

A (Through Interpreter Catanjal) Tedy Manuel. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Does he speak English? 

CAPTAIN OTT: He speaks English, but does not under¬ 
stand it very well. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Before we get started have him 
speak loud enough so everybody can hear. 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Catanjal): Tody 
Manuel. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: How does he spell his last narno? 

THE WITNESS (without aid of Interprotor): M-a-n-u-o-1. 








Q (By Captain Ott) Are you in the Philippine Army? 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) Yes, 

GENERAL DONOVAN; Maybe wo can do it in Englivh. 

Q (By Captain Ott) What is your rank in the Philippine 
Army? 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) Corporal, sir. 

Q Were you ever interned as a prisoner of war at Camp 

0 *Donnell? 

A Yes, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN; Speak a little louder. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Where were you interned at? What 
day v/ere you interned there? 

A (Through Interpreter Catanjal) 28 December 1941. 

Q What date? 

A 28 December 1941, 

Q What date did you enter Camp O'Donnell as a prisoner 

of war? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Ask him that question again. There 
seems to be some misunderstanding here. 

Q (By Captain Ott) On what date did you enter Camp 
O'Donnell as a prisoner of war? 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) I was captured on 
Carabao Island, sir. 

Q On what date were you captured at Carabao Island? 

A 7 May 1942. 

Q Then you were taken to Camp O'Donnell? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q Were you taken to Camp O'Donnell and interned thore 
as a prisoner of war? 
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A (Without aid of Interpreter) No, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I think we will have to use the 
Interpreter. Try it again through the Interpreter. 

Q (By Captain Ott) What date did you enter Cam : - 
0'Donnell? 

A (Through Interpreter Catanjal) 25 May 194-2. 

Q When were you released from Camp O'Donnell? 

A 4 August 1942. 

Q When you wore at Camp O'Donnell did ycu see any mis¬ 
treatment of prisoners of war by Japanese soldiers? 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) Yes, I was beaten by 
the Japanese soldiers. 

Q When were you beaten? 

A When I was interned in their barracks, as one of the 
laborers in the barracks, and once I an tired and just 
taking a rest, and I was beaten by the Japanese soldiers. 

Q Did you see any other beatings by the Japanese sol¬ 
diers? 

A Slappings. 

Q How often? 

A (Through Interpreter Catanjal) Often times. 

Q Did you see any Japanese soldiers bayonet any prisoners 
of war? 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) No, I have not seen any. 

Q Did you see any Japanese soldiers shoot any prisoners 

of war? 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) I have not seen any, 
sir. 

Q Did you soe any Japanese soldiers shoot or bayonet 









any prisoners of war from the time you were captured until 
you were released from Camp O'Donnell? 

A (Through Interpreter Catanjal) No, sir. 

Q While you were at the prison camp did you see any 
buying of medicine in the camp by the prisoners of war from 
other people in the camp? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Purchased? 

CAPTAIN OTT: Yes. 

Q (By Captain Ott) Did you see any purchasing of 
medicines by prisoners from others in the camp? 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) Yes, I have seen it in 
the comp. I have seen some persons selling some medicines 
in the camp. 

Q Did you see any carabao herded in camp alive, herded 
there, which were to be used and were used for meat for 
the prisoners? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many carabao did you see in camp on any one day, 
the largest number that you saw in any one day? 

A I have seen 30 numbers once. 

Q Wore these carabao slaughtered in camp and turned 
over to the Filipino camp authorities for feeding prisoners? 
A Yes, sir. 

Q About how many a day were turned over that way to 
tho prisoners? 

A In each sub-group, sir, one carabao was killed. 

Q And how many people were there in a sub-group? 

A Around 500, 600, sir. 

Q Was there any difference in the amount and quality 









of food which some prisoners got, compared with other 
prisoners? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you explain what the difference was? 

A The officers have the privilege to have more foods 
than the enlisted men, sir. 

Q How much more food did they have? Meat, when you 
didn't have meat — or will you explain that difference? 

A They had meat, camotes, and some others which come 
from oubside the camp, from other officers. 

CAPTAIN OTT: That is all I have of this witness. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek? 

COLONEL MEEK: Yes, sir. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Your testimony has to do with the 
Filipino part of O'Donnell only? Your testimony has to do 
with the Filipino part of Camp O'Donnell only? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Repeat that, will you, please? 
(Translated to the witness by Interpreter Catanjal.) 

A (Through Interpreter Catanjal) Yes, sir. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Filipino prisoners of war also 
purchased food, did they not? You also observed Filipino 
prisoners of war purchasing food as well as medicine? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just say "Did Filipino prisoners 
of war purchase food?" 

(Translated to the witness by Interpreter Catanjal.) 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) That is right. 

COLONEL MEEK: Lot me withdraw the question. 

CAPTAIN OTT: Did the witness understand that question? 
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Q (By Colonel Mock) Did the Filipino prisoners of war 
buy food? 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) We buy it mostly from 
the officers who just went out of the camp. 

Q Were carabao butchered every day? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many of these 50° groups, sub-groups, were there 
in the camp? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You had better talk to him, Colonel 
Meek; ’.aik straight to him. 

Q v 3y Colonel Meek) How many of the 500-man sub-groups 
were there in the comp? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I don't think he is going to make 
"hah. Ask lolm what the str igth of the camp was. 

THE WITNESS: The strongth of a sub-group, sir? 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Well, there was one carabao killed 
for each 500 men, is that right? 

A Yos, sir. 

Q How many Filipino prisoners of war were there in the 
camp? 

A I don't remember, sir. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: Try it on how many carabao did it 
take to go around. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) How many carabao did it take to 
feed the camp each day? 

A One carabao, 

Q One carabao for the entire camp, or for 500 men? 

A For 500 men, sir, in ch group. 

Q All right. How many carabao did it take to feed all 









the prisoners of war in the camp each day? 

A Well, I don't know, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Find out, if you can, approximately 
how many prisoners were up there, in his opinion. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) About how many prisoners do you 
think there were in O'Donnell while you were there? 

A We are in large numbers. 

Q A very large number? Would you say it was 40,000? 

A I think so. 

Q About 40,000? 

A Yes, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: How about 50,000? 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Could it have been as much as 
fifty or sixty thousand, do you remember? 

A I don't remember, sir. 

Q Were there very many of the Filipino prisoners of 
war who died at O'Donnell? 

A Yes, sir; 500 at least, sir. 

Q 500 a day? 

A Yes, sir. 

THE REPORTER: Was the answer "500 at least," or 
"500 a day"? 

THE WITNESS: 500 at least. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Why were you released on the 4th 
of August? Why did they let you go? 

A Because we are sick, sir. All war prisoners, those 
who were sick, who were able to be released from the camp. 

Q When did you get sick? 

A It is in the month of June, sir. 
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Q In the month of June, after you were a prisoner at 
O'Donnell? 

A Yes. 

Q How much weight did you lose? 

A Around six kilos. 

Q Now, when you wore released, did you have to report 

to the Japanese Army after 5 ur release? 

A I was released with guarantor. 

Q Y'.u mean that someone guaranteed to the Japanese Army 
that v.;: vivid stay home and not fight any more? Do you 
under,'!'.and tae question? 

A I don't think so, sir. 

Q, '•'•i?') gv. ranteed — 

I’iv -’rlh.jr-in-law, sir. 

vl.at? 

A My nother-in-law. 

Q Your mother-in-law guaranteed for you? VThat did she 

guaran-.oe that you would do? 

A We have given an oath, sir; oath paper. 

Q You gave an oath paper? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q To the Japanese Army? v/hat did that oath paper say? 
Do you know what it said? 

A I forgot, sir. 

Q Well, tell us what you remember about it, 

CAPTAIN OTT: May the witness be instructed that he 
may speak in Tagalog if he has any difficulty in expressing 
himself? I have the some difficulty with him, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Ho can speak Tagalog or English, 
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either one, whichever suits him. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Can you recall what the oath said 
that you or your mother-in-law signed to get you released 
from O'Donnell? 

A Yes, sir, but I don't remember what was in the oath, 
sir. 

Q You don't remember anything about it? 

A I don't remember, sir. 

Q Did it have anything to say that you would not tako 
up arms against the Japanese; that you would not fight the 
Japanese? Did you say that in the oath, do you remember? 

A I don't remember, sir, 

COLONEL MEEK: Nothing else. 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Valdes) You stated that some of the 
prisoners of war purchased medicines from other prisoners 
of war- Do you remember any particular instance and the 
names of these individuals who sold the medicines? 

A I don't know their names, sir. 

Q You do not know them. Were they officers or enlisted 
men? 

A I have known, sir, that these officers were obtaining 
these medicines outside. 

Q They were obtaining these medicines outside? 

A Yes, sir, those who have been detailed from Capas. 

Q (By General Trudeau) Weren't the Filipino officers 

spread into the different sub-groups? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How did they get more food than the men, then? Did 
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they 

eat in the same mess? 



A 

No, sir. 



Q 

Did they eat in the sano mess? 


* 

A 

No, sir. 



Q 

A separate mess? 



A 

We are just eating in our barracks, sir, while the 



officers have their mess hall. 



Q 

(By General Donovan) Did you ever buy any medicine? 



A 

Beg pardon? 



Q 

Vrd yo\ ever buy any medicine from an officer? 



A 

OfOj sii. 



Q 

Did you ever buy any medicine from a Filipino soldier? 



A 

'.'h si: because I have not even a cent in my pocket — 




GENERAL DONOVAN: I just asked you the question if 



you bcu*l.‘ tjj'y. 




REDIRECT EXAMINATION 



Q 

(By Captain Ott) In your sub-group were you able to 



get medicine? In your sub-group were you able to get 



medicine? 



A 

Yes, sir, in Group 1?. 



Q 

You mean you didn't have to pay for it? 



A 

No, sir. 



Q 

In some groups, in ord to get medicine, did people 



have 

to pay for it? 



A 

Yes, sir, in other groups. 




GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 




(Witness excused.) 




CAPTAIN OTT: This witness, I think, speaks English 



very 

well. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: Do you speak English? 

FIRST SERGEANT AQUINO: Yes, sir. 

PORENCIANO G. AQUINO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Ott) Will you state your name, rank, and 
organization? 

A First Sergeant Porenciano G. Aquino, 6738227. 

Q Hew long have you been in the Philippine Army? 

A I have been in the Philippine Scouts, sir. 

Q Philippine Scouts? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How long have you been in the Philippine Scouts? 

A 23 years ago, sir. 

Q Where were you captured? 

A I was captured at Corregidor, sir. 

Q And how were you transferred from Corregidor, and 
where did you go? 

A We were transferred by boat, sir. 

Q Where? 

A From Corregidor to Manila. 

Q And where did you land in Manila? 

A At Pier 7, sir. 

Q V/here did you go after you landed in Manila? 

A J*on Pier 7 up to Old Bilibid Prison. We walked, sir. 
Q How long were you at Bilibid Prison? 

A We stayed there two nights, sir. 

Q Where did you go then, and how did you go? 
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A From Bilibid Prison up to Tutuban Station, we walk 
again; and from there we were taken by train up to Capas. 

Q And what camp were you in? 

A Beg pardon, sir? 

Q You went by railroad to what station? 

A Capas Station, sir. 

Q And then where did you go? 

A Then we went to concentration, O'Donnell, by foot. 

Q By walk? 

A H* w-ill.s 

Q Ahd what date did you enter Camp O'Donnell? 

A V/e entered there the 27th of May, 1942, sir. 

Q released from Camp O'Donnell? 

A Yes, to. 

Q Jif- rl'.a: date wore you released? 

A I was released the 3rd of October, 1942, sir. 

Q Had there been releases of prisoners from the camp 
prior to your release? 

A I have seen prisoners released, in the first bunch, 
those having sickness, bed patients, sir. Then later these 
walking patients, and we were released alternate. 

Q Now, do you know whether all Filipino prisoners were 
released by the end of 1942, from Camp O'Donnell? Do you 
know that? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q They were? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you see any brutalities committed by any Japanese 

soldiers from the time of your capture until you were re- 
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leased from Camp O'Donnell? 

A Yes, sir. 

COLONEL MEEK: Walt a minute* Let us confine this — 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute* Do you have an ob¬ 
jection? 

COLONEL MEEK: Yes; I would like to get some dates 
that he is going to confine it to. He hasn't told us yet 
when he was captured, and we are surely not going beyond 
the 5th of August, 194-2. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: It is clear enough to the Commission 
that the dates have been set up, the dates have already 
been set up. 

COLONEL MEEK: This man was released on the 3rd of 
October, 1942. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is right; the dates he asked 
him for while he was at O'Donnell. 

CAPTAIN OTT: That is right. I went from the date of 
his capture. 

Q (By Captain Ott) What date were you captured? 

A I was captured the 6th of May, 1942. 

Q Now, from May 6th to the date of your release from 
Camp O'Donnell, did you see any mistreatment of prisoners 
of war, Filipino or American? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you state what you saw? 

A In the first place, right at Corregidor, on our way 

to concentration camp, I saw one Japanese soldier hit one 
Filipino prisoner of war, on our way to the 92nd Garage 
concentration camp. 
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Second, when we nre at Bilibid Prison, I saw another 
Japanese guard who slapped one American and one Filipino 
for almost one hour. I can tell this, because there is a 
clock on the table, from the start up to the finish, 

Q Now, during this period did you see any other acts of 
brutality committed by Japanese soldiers upon prisoners of 
war? Any others? 

A No more, sir. 

Q No more? 

A i iv. 

Q When you were at Camp CDonnell did you buy any medi¬ 
cine from anyone in camp? 

A •>'?, 

Q Fro." whom did you buy medicine? 

h )i. : Filipino first-aid man, 

Q How much did you pay for the medicine? 

A I bought it at two-fifty a tablet, 

Q What kind of medicine? 

A Sulfathiazol. 

Q Do you know whether the other prisoners bought medi¬ 
cine while they were in camp? 

A I did not see anything, anybody, sir, 

Q Did anybody tell you that they had bought medicines 
from other people in the camp? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q While you were in camp, did you see any herd of 
carabao in comp that was used as meat for prisoners of war? 
A I have seen cows only, sir, 

Q Carabao cows? 
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A Cows only; cattle. 

Q I see. Cattle? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What was the largest number of cows that you saw at 
Camp O'Donnell at any one time, one day? 

A For one group they slaughtered two cows, for one group. 

Q And how large is a group? 

A One group amounted to 600 prisoners, sir. 

Q Now, how many cows did you see alive in a herd on any 

one day? 

A I beg pardon, sir? 

Q Were these cows alive when they were in camp? 

A Yes. 

Q How many did you see on any one day? 

A I saw one tjme 20 cows in one of the corrals inside 

the camp, concentration camp. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let us get that number. 

What was that number? 

THE WITNESS: Twenty cows. 

CAPTAIN OTT: That is all I have. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek? 

COLONEL MEEK: Yes, sir. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Meek) When did you leave Corregidor and 
cone to Manila? 

A Beg pardon, sir? 

Q When were you brought from Corregidor to Manila? 

A We were brought to Manila on the 25th of May, sir. 

Q 65th of May? 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q How long did you stay at Bilibld? 

A We stayed there two nights; one day and two nights. 

Q Your testimony has to do only with the Filipino part 
of Camp O'Donnell, is that right? 

A Beg pardon, sir? 

Q Your testimony has to do only with the Filipino part 

of Camp O'Donnell? 

A Filipino? 

Q I-v , iv.e Filipino part. You know there was an American 
ana Filipino part to O'Donnell? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Arc 1 , all you testified to has to do only with the 
Fllictno f.cvt of that camp, is that right? 

A Ww c,o; a Filipino department, also, 

Q How many Filipino prisoners were there at O'Donnell? 

A I cannot tell exactly, sir. 

Q You never have heard? 

A No, sir. 

Q Would you say it was as many as 50,000? 

A Approximately that, sir. 

Q What was the death rate there? How many died each day? 

A On my first arrival there, I saw less or more than 300 

or 400 a day. 

Q 300 or 400 a day? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know the cause 1 death? 

A Because of malaria and dysentery. 

Q Would you say any of those deaths were caused by Jap 
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brutality? 

A I never saw that, 

Q What? 

A I did not see it, 

CAPTAIN OTT: I object to that. He has testified to 
what he considered brutalities, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Well, he answered "No," 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Now, this medicine that you pur¬ 
chased, do you know whether that was medicine that this 
fellow prisoner of war, this comrade, had gotten from the 
Japanese, or was it medicine that he had already had of his 
own? 

A Well, I cannot tell exactly. I don't know, 

Q Do you know whether or not the Japanese ever gave the 
prisoners of war ar>y medicine? 

A Well, medicine that I bought down there. 

Q Was it Japanese medicine, or was it American medicine? 
A It was American medicine. 

Q African medicine? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know whether the Japanese ever furnished any 
medicine to the prisoners of war at O'Donnell? 

A Beg pardon, sir? 

Q Do you know whether the Japanese Array ever furnished 
any medicine to the prisoners of war at O’Donnell? 

A Well, I heard from somebody that Japanese medicines 
were not brought inside the camp. 

Q No Japanese medicine was brought in the comp? 

A That is what I heard, sir. 
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Q Now, how big were these cows that you saw? About what 
would you say they weighed? 

A I have seen only medicine from Red Cross. 

Q All right; you saw medicine from some Red Cross. We 
will develop that a little further. How much medicine from 
the Red Cross did you see in ; \ie camp? 

A Well, as far as my understanding, those medicines were 
from the Red Cross, sir. 

Q xzs that prior to August 5th? Did the conditions 

at i - „et better as the camp went along? Did condi¬ 

tions go-c better there after the 1st of August than they 
were prior to that? 

A Eh-y v verted getting worse, sir. 

Q Whet-- 

A T:iey smarted getting worse, sir. 

Q Still getting worse? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, did you see any Red Cross medicine in that camp 
prior to the 1st of August, 1942? 

A No more, sir. 

Q You didn't see any at that time? 

A No, sir. 

Q Then the medicine you saw there from the Red Cross 
came in after August 1 of 1942? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now then, these cows that they brought in there, how 
big were those cows? About what did they weigh? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q What would these cows weigh that were brought in there 






for you to kill, eat? 

A You mean the medicine? 

Q How big, how much did they weigh, the cows, c-xabao? 

A Carabao you mean, sir? 

Q How much would they weigh? 

A It is not carabao; it is cows, cattle. 

Q All right, cattle. How much would they weigh? 

A Well, weigh around 500 pounds, sir. 

Q About 500 pounds? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q That is, alive? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And they were killed, two of those for 600 men? 

A 600 men for two. 

Q How often would they do that? 

A They often slaughtered two tines a week. 

Q Two times a week? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q That was every week? 

A That is every week. 

Q That was two of these cows for each of the sub-groups 
of 600 men? 

A Not enough, sir. 

Q It wasn‘t enough? 

A Not enough. 

Q Well, did they have enough to go to each one of these 
groups? That is what I an trying to find out. 

A Well, as far as my understanding, that when that meat 
was issued to the group, we Just only taste it; a little 
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meat only. 

Q Well, It was distributed In the group that you were In, 
and every man got his equal s.iare of it, didn't he? Some of 
your group wouldn't get more than others, of this cattle, 
would they? 

A Well, I don't know, because I have not seen then, sir; 
only in my group. 

Q I am talking about your group. It was equally divided 
in your group, the meat was equally divided among the com¬ 
rades in your group, is that right? 

A Well, the meat is not divided among the group, but so 
far as my understanding — because some of these officers, 
what I understand, that they have more meat than the en¬ 
listed men in the group, in the barracks. 

Q Well, how about in your group? That is what we are 
talking about. 

A Sir? 

Q In your own group. 

A In ny own group they are not satisfied; it is lacking, 
sir, not enough. 

Q Not enough? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q I know there wasn't enough; there couldn't have been 
enough — 

A Not enough, sir. 

Q But the amount that you did have, was it divided 
equally among the men in your own group? 

A Yes, sir, among my own group. 

Q All right. How many sub-groups were there in the camp? 

s: 5 








A Well, the group In the camp is from one up to sixteen; 
16 groups, sir. 

Q Sixteen groups? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Of 600 men each? 

A Six hundred men each. 






Q What else did you get in the way of food? 

A Two tines a day. 

Q You had two neals a day? 

A Yes. 

Q What else did you get besides the cow thoy butchered? 
A Sonetines we get nango. 

Q And what else? 

A Kangkong• 

Q Old you get any rice? 

A 'U' get rice, sir, 

Q How nuch rice did th^- give you? 

A Well, the rice is enough for the nen. 

GENERAL DONOVANs Lot's find out what he said. 

Will ycu road the answer? 

(Answer read.) 

COLONEL I1EEK: I have no further questions. 
EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Donovan) These l6 groups only add dp 
to about 10,000 people, is that right? 

A No, sir, because in one group there are six barracks; 
one barracks 200 nen. 

Q All right. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Do you have any other questions? 
CAPTAIN OTT: No, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Col,nol Meek? 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: Where did the American prisoners 
from Corregidor land? At Pier 7? 

THE WITNESS: I beg your pardon, sir? 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: Did the American prisoners fron 











Corregidor land at old Pier 7 v/ith you? 

THE V/ITNESS: We wore paraded, sir, and I don’t know 
whore they landed. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: Wore the Americans and the Fili¬ 
pinos together? 

THE WITNESS: Only the Filipinos. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: Whore were the Americans? 

THE V/ITNESS: They landed later than we were landed 
at the pier. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: Whore did they land, do you know? 
THE WITNESS: I don’t know. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: When did the Americans land? When 
did you land, what date? 

THE WITNESS: We landed at Pier 7. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What date? 

THE WITNESS: On the 27th. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: When did the Americans land? 

THE V/IT I/ESS: I beg your pardon? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: On what date did the Americans 
land in Manila, the prisoners from Corregidor? 

THE WITNESS: They landed in Manila the same tine 

we do. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The sane time you did? 

THE WITNESS: Yes. We are only a little more than 
two hours later. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: How many wore in your group? 

THE WITNESS: In our group about 500, sir, in one 

boat. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: In one boat? 
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THE WITNESS: Yes. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: How many boats landed? 

THE WITNESS: Just one. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: At Pier 7? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: And no Americans? 

THE WITNESS: No Americans. 

Q (By General Valdes) Sergeant, you stated that you 
bought tablets of sulfathiazol at two pesos, fifty 
cental s jar,h. Do you know the nones of the persons who sold 
then to you? 

A No, sir, I don f t know that. 

GKN8&21- VALDES: That is all. 

GENER.IL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek, do you have anything? 
COLONEL MEEK: That is all. 

CAPTAIN OTT: I think the witness failed to state his 
rank. V/ill you state your rank? 

THE WITNESS: First Sergeant. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will have a ten minute recess. 
(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: The Commission is in session, sir. 

All members of the Commission are present. The Accused 
is present with Defense counsel. The Prosecution is 
present, and wo are ready to proceed. 

Sir, Colonol Mock has -con called to the telephone, 
but with your permission I will swear the witness. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: Well, Colonol Mook is horo now, 
and ho can swear the witness. 

EIJIRO NAMIKAWA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows -through 
Lieutenant Onodora and Sergeant Ogita: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Coder) What is your name? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodcra) Eijiro Namikawa, 

Q And your nationality? 

A Japanese. 

Q When did you first come to the Philippine Islands? 

A December of 1935* 

Q What was your work here? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Does he speak English? Well, 
let's get the answer first. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Onodera) I ex¬ 
ported iron, copper and manganese ore to Japan. 

CAPTAIN CODER: This witness speaks English, but 
he asked to speak in Japanese. He does not hear very well. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. 

Q (By Captain Coder) V/ere you working for the Japan¬ 
ese Government? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) No. 

Q Where were your offices? 

A The first office was at San Marcolino, and then 
it was at Isaac Peral, and then it was at the Regina 
Building at Escolta. 

Q V/ere you in Manila in December of 1941? 
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A No. 

Q When had you left Manila? 

A September. 

Q V/hen did you return to Manila? 

A The 3rd of February, 1942. 

Q Will you describe any changes that you observed 

in Manila after you returned in February of 1942? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Along what lines? Any particular 
line? ’'/hat type of change do you mean? Do you moan a 
change in the appearance of the city? 

CAPTAIN CODER: In the carrying out of his business, 
THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Onodera) From 
the standpoint of we business men I noticed that the prices 
of commodities wore cheaper. The reason for that is that 
before the war the exchange rate was one peso to two yen. 
However, when I came back to Manila in February of 1942 
the peso was on a par with the yen, and commodities seemed 
cheaper than what it was before. However, I was dealing 
in the mines, and we did not deal in commercial transac¬ 
tions, therefore, it would be difficult for me to compare 
the changes from the comracr''ial viewpoint. 

Q Was a military government set up here upon your 
return? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you do business through that military govern¬ 
ment? 

A I engaged in the developing of mines by order of 
the Military Administration Section. 

Q Previously you operated mlnos for your own bonofit, 
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is that correct? 

A Before that I bought the products which came out 
of the mines and exported them to Japan. 

Q Who was in charge of the military government ? 

A The head of the Military Administration at the time 

was Major General Hayashi. However, the man who dealt 
directly with us, the man who was in charge of the mining 
section, was Mr. Fukui. 

Q Did you know Major General Hayashi personally? 

A i met him for the first time after I came here. 

Q Did you have any social contact with him, or was it 

purely business contacts? 

A I did not associate with him socially? I just con¬ 
tacted him for business purposes. 

Q Did you ever discuss with him his policy towards 
Filipino civilians? 

A No. 

Q Did you have many friends among the Filipino 

civilians? 

A Yes, many. 

Q Did they ever make complaints to you concerning 
the military government? 

A I heard complaints many times. 

Q What was the nature of these complaints that you 
heard? 

A It was on the misunderstanding that came from the 
difference in customs and traditions and mode of living 
of the Japanese people and the Filipino people. 

Q Can you name anything specifically? 
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A For instance, a slapping, which is a common place 
thing among the Japanese, was very much disliked 1 * the 
Filipinos, and the misunderstandings arose from th.t fact. 
Another illustration is the attitude and treatment of 
women, on which both countries differed, 

Q Did you make any effort to iron these differences 
out with the military authorities? 

A First, I have told all of my employees, the old ones 
and those who arrived later, the new ones, that because 
we employed many laborers in our mines, I told them that 
no slapping will be allowed in my company, and if they 
did slap, if any slapping did occur, these offenders would 
be sent back, fired and sent back to Japan. I gave orders 
like that, I believe that in many companies and in all 
the mines under my company there was no case of slapping. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Is the Accused tied in here some¬ 
where? 

CAPTAIN CODER: Yes, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like to get to the point. 

CAPTAIN CODER: Very well, sir. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Continue. 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) Another reason that 
caused misunderstandings was the language. The Military 
Administration Section had ordered us to teach Japanese 
to the Filipinos. However, I felt that it was necessary 
to teach English to the Japanese rather than teach 
Japanese to the Filipinos, and I had my younger office 
workers take English lessons once a week, and in this way — 
not once a week — but one hour a day, and thus encouraged 
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them to learn English so they could communicate their 
ideas to the Filipinos. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Do you want some more along that 

line? 

CAPTAIN CODER: No, sir. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Did you take these matters up 
with any members of the staff of the 14th Army? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) I did not make an 
official suggestion to the people. However, in the course 
of ray visits and associations with the Japanese staff 
members, and also with the officers, every chance I had 
I talked to them about this. 

Q Did they make any ofJart to relieve these conditions? 
A They understood my point of view and agreed with 
me, so I imagine that they gradually, they made efforts 
to gradually improve the situation. 

Q Do you know General Homma, the Accused in this case? 
A Yes, I know him, 

Q When did you first meet General Homma? 

A I recollect it as being either in 1940 or 1941, 
the early part of it, 

Q Did you subsequently get to know General Homma well? 

A Yes, later. 

Q Were your contacts with him of a social or of a 

business nature? 

A I did not meet him on business at all. 

Q Did you form an opin’.jn of the character of General 
Homma? 

COLONEL MEEK: Just a minute; beforo that question 
is answered I would like to inquire is the purpose of this 
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question to determine whether this is a character witness? 
If so, I object to the way the question is put and ask 
that it be put properly. The question is: Did you form 
an opinion as to the character of General Homma, which, if 
he is putting this man on now to testify as to character, 
it requires a yes or no answer. 

CAPTAIN CODER: I have no objection to him answering 
yes or no. 

COLONEL MEEK: And it should be whether he is 
acquainted with his general reputation. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Tell the witness to answer yes 

or no. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Onodera) I came 
to gain the impression that he was a very fine man. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The answer is yes. 

CAPTAIN CODER: All right. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Will you tell the Commission 
upon what that conclusion is based? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute. You better hold 
up a little bit until you get this straightened out. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Onodera) Since 
I came to Manila and met General Homma I paid two or 
three visits, and in those visits I learned that during 
the time that General Homma governed the Philippines he 
wanted and he expressed his desire to administer the 
Philippine Islands culturally and peacefully and not 
without the use of military force to oppress the people — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Not without? 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: I am sorry. "Not with the 
military force to suppress the people." I felt that 
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General Hommn wap not an ordinary military inan^ and I came 
to respect him more and more. 

Q (By Captain Coder) Anything furthest? 

A And another of the reason^ that I cape 1}p admire 
General Homraa’s character was t^at in spile the fact 
that ho tried to govern the Philippines w^ji tyiis lofty 
ideal, he was retired ipto t<he reserve lifts Ajftser only two 
or three months in Manila, and this caused m$ t?° sympathize 
with him greatly, and I came tq feel — tp him and 

feel attached to him more and wpre, 

COLONEL MEEK: If the Commission plfapej at this time 
I move to strike all of tho ufyipor of th^ wi^qss as being 
purely the opinion of the witnqps and in np fW testimony 
a3 to his reputation, 

CAPTAIN CODER: Sir — 


GENERAL DONOVAN: The ob^ction 1^ not# fltygtained. 

Ask the next question, please, 

Q (By Captain. Coder) Did ypu ever visi,t ^$pto Tomas? 

A Yes. 

Q Can you describe the conditions ttyat ypij ^aw tjhere 

when you visited it? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: At whaij time? 

Q (By Captain Coder) When flid you m$kp tjfy| visit to 
Santo Tomas? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodpra) Fropj ^ebp^ry tfo 

April of 1942 I made several tr^ps* 

Q Can you describe the c$ond|tions th^t ypity ^ound there 
whon you visited it? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Is he giving a tyinph names of 
people? 
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INTERPRETER ONODERA: No, sir, just one name. 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) I had many American 
friends inside of Santo Tomas camp, so after I cam: here 
I went to visit them to offer them my sympathy. Arong 
them there was Mr. Blessing, who was a treasurer of the 
Nielson & Company. I thought that perhaps he was hungry 
and was suffering, so I went — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What you are interested in is the 
conditions at Santo Tomas, isn't it? 

CAPTAIN CODER: Yes, sir. I believe he is going to 
tell that now. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let us find out about that now* 

Let us see what you have there. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Onodera) In 
Santo Tomas, I felt it must be very inconvenient, so I 
went to see Mr. Nielson and offered to hand in anything to 
him. Ho told me that he had everything, so I asked him, 
"How about food?" And he said, "No," he did not want food 
the only thing that he wanted was freedom. I felt rather 
dissatisfied, not being able to help. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Would you mind asking him the 
specific questions now, and try to get him to give the 
answer directly? 

Q (By Captain Coder) Were any complaints made to you 
by your friends in Santo Tomas about the food conditions 
there? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) No, I did not hear it 
from anybody. 

Q Were any complaints made about sanitary conditions 






there? 

A Because I am not an official or officer of the 
Japanese Amy, I was not allowed to visit the other places. 
The only place I saw the people was in the visiting room, 

Q Did any of your frien i complain about sanitary 
conditns ro you? 

A Mo, I did not hear anything. In fact, his clothes 
looked quite neat, and probably neater — more neatly 
laundered tnan mine „ 

CAPTAIN CODaR: You may examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Meek) When you returned to the Philip¬ 
pines in 19 ,:l -2> were you employed by the government? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) No, I was not hired, 
Tno government bad seized all mines in the Philippines, 
and I just received an order to operate those mines. 

Q Ware you working for the army? 

A Wker. you wording for the army, what do you mean? 

Q £ r.ean, who did you trice your orders from? 

A The War Ministry had issued such orders to all the 

companies., various companies, 

Q You knew, didn’t you, that General Hayashi was under 
General Homnia’s command? 

A Yes. 

Q .\nd that anything that he might do in the head of 
the military government was dono in the name of General 
Homma? 

A I understood it that way. 

CAPTAIN CODER: Before this question is answered, I 
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would like to point out that this man is not a military 
man, and cannot draw conclusions. 

GENERAL DONOVANs We realize that. 

What was the answer? 

(Answer read.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right; he understood it that 

way. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) V/ere any of your friends ever 
interned in Fort Santiago? 

A ^Through Interpreter Onodera) I don't remember 
whether it was during the time General Homma was the 
commanding general or later, but I had two friends in there. 
Q You knew that Santiago, during the time that General 
Momma was here, was being operated under his command, did 
you not? 

A Of course I knew, 

Q Did you ever know a Judge Santos? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like to again state that 
if he gets mixed up in Philippine politics, I don't want 
the answer translated. 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) I met him two or three 
times before the war. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Did you hear what happened to 
him during the war? 

A In December of 1942, when I went back temporarily 
to Tokyo for business reasons and visited General Homma 
at his private homo, I heard about it for the first time. 

Q You never road anything in the Manila newspapers 
about his execution? 
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A No, I have nevor read about it. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let us go on from that one. 
y (By Colonel Meek) Did you ever know Dr. Young, 
the Chinese Consul General here in Manila? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) No, I don't know him. 

Q Mow, v’hen you visited Santo Tomas, or before you 

visited there, did you find out or did you know who was 
supplying the food and the medicine and the hospital 
facilities for the internees there? 

A Do ycu mean from the Japanese side or from here? 

Q Yes, I want to know who was supplying it, if he 

knows who was supplying the food. 

A No, 1 don’t know, 

GENERAL DCNGVAN: Major Skeen, you have one more 
witness this afternoon? 

MAJOR SKEEN: I would like to get on one more this 
afternoon. 

liENEK/L DONOVAN l - We ..11 take a five minute recess, 
and we v/ii:: complete the testimony of this witness on 
the stand and the additional witness this afternoon, after 
we convene, 

(Short recess) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused and members of Defense counsel are 
present. The prosecution is present, and we are ready 
to proceed. 

Will you read the last question and answer? 

(Record read.) 
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Q, (By Colonel Meek) You don’t know, then, that the 
Japanese Government, or Japanese Army was not supplying 
the food and medicine at Santo Tomas? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) I don't know. 

Q As a citizen of Japan, business man of Japan, are you 
familiar at all with international law? 

A The laws that I learned at school, I know, but the 
rest of it I don't know. 

Q, • Do you believe it was the duty of the Japanese Army 
or the Japanese Government to furnish the food and the 
medicine for the internees at Santo Tomas? 

CAPTAIN CODER: If it please the Commission, I object 
to that question. It is not pertinent to the issue 
here whether he believed that or not. This man is not on 
trial h6r6. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The objection is not sustained. 

Ho nay answer th6 question. 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) Do you mean to the 
internees inside Santo Tomas? 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Yes, to the internees inside. 

A Of course, I believe that the Japanese should supply 
those things. 

Q, You met General Homna for the first time in 1940 
or '41. Where was it you met him? 

A In Formosa. 

Q What was the oocasion of meeting him at that time? 

A I don't remember whether it was a trip going to 

Japan from the Philippines, or coming back, but I was 
passing through Formosa, and I stopped at Taihoku, so I 










Q (By Colonel Meek) You don’t know, then, that the 
Japanese Government, or Japanese Army v/as not supplying 
the food and medicine at Santo Tomas? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) I don’t know Q 
Q As a citizen of Japan, business man of Japan are you 
farmiliar at all with international law? 

A The laws that I learned at school, I know, but the 
rest of it I don’t know. 

Q Do you believe it v/as the duty of the Japanese Army 
or the Japanese Government to furnish the food and the 
medicine for the internees at S-anto Tomas? 

CAPTAIN CODER: If it please the Commission, I ob¬ 
ject to that question. It is not pertinent to the issue 
here whether he believed that or not. This man is not on 
trial here. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The objection is not sustained* 

He may answer the question. 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) Do you mean to the 
internees inside Santo Tomas? 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Yes, to the internees inside, 

A Of course, I believe that the Japanese should supply 
those things, 

Q You met General Homma for the first time in 1940 
or ’41. Where was it you met him? 

A In Formosa. 

Q What was the occasion of meeting him at that time? 

A I don’t remember whether it was a trip going to 

Japan from the Philippines, or coming back, but I was 
passing through Formosa, and I stopped at Taihoku, so I 
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went to pay ray respects to the commanding general of the 
Formosa Army, There was no purpose, no special purpose. 

Q Did you discuss with him at that time the resources 
of anything concerning the Philippine Islands? 

A No, I did not mention anything like that. I talked 
to him about the products from my native prefectures, and 
things like that. It was purely social. 

COLONEL MEEK: Nothing further. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Quartions by tho Commission? 

u.ilNERAu TRUDEAU: Yes, I have one. 

EXAMINATION BY THE COM,ISSION 
Q (3y General Trudeau) You stated that your company 
was able to maintain sufficient discipline among your 
employees sc that they respected the customs to which tho 
Filipinos were used, is that right? 

A '.Through Interpreter Onodera) Yes. 

Q it has been testified here, and your opinion of 
General Homr.a seems t.c support it, that it was General 
Hoiiaaa's policy that the situation in the Philippines 
snouid remain in status quo, that all religious and social 
customs would be observed and the Filipinos would be left 
as much as possible to the customs they are used to, is 
that right? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Lee as get that question again. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: Is it too long? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: No, I want to be sure I hoard it. 

(Question read.) 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) Yos, it is so. In 
fact, because my opinion and Gcnoral Homna's opinion wore 







exactly the sane, I cane to respect and admire him more 
and more, 

Q (By General Trudeau) In view of extended ter-ti- 
mony here, plus your own admission of complaints b;» 

Filipinos of your acquaintance as to slappings that were 
not uncommon, I an forced to the conclusion that ei;her 
General Homna did not have the power or exercised the 
control to carry out his policy, or that he was not sincere 
in his policy and condoned violations thereof. Which is 
correct? 

CAPTAIN CODER: If it please the Commission, could 
that question be broken down a little? It is a little long, 

BiZfm 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: I am not going to break it down 
much more. I asked him two points: One is as to policy 
and the other as to opinion. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Read that question back, please. 

(Question read.) 

CAPTAIN CODER: If it please the Commission, I be¬ 
lieve that this calls for a conclusion which the witness is 
not qualified to give. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness may answer the ques¬ 
tion. If he can't answer the question, he may say so. 

CAPTAIN CODER: Sir, there is one thing I would like 
to get straight in my own mind. 

General, did you have three conclusions that he 
could draw, or just two? 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: Just two. 

CAPTAIN CODER: Well, as I understood the question, 
either ho did not havo tho power — 
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GENERAL TRUDEAU: Yes. 

CAPTAIN CODER: He did not enforce it, and — 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: He did not have the power and 
enforce it; that is one conclusion. In other words, he 
didn't have the "oomph" to got it done, ho didn't exercise 
control; or, secondly, he wasn't sincere in his policy, 
and therefore condoned violations to it. 

CAPTAIN CODER: Sir, there is a third alternatives 
That he may not have had the power to enforce. You see 
what I mean, sir? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let the witness answer the ques¬ 
tion as best he can. We will decide it. 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) I believe that General 
Homma is sincere in his desire to carry out his policy, 
and if there were any violations of policy it was done 
without his knowledge, and I have full confidence, and I 
know that General Homma is not the kind of a man that 
would have allowed it if he knew about it. 
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Q . (By General Gard) Did you tell Homma how the 
Filipinos felt about being slapped? Answer yes or n. 

A No, I did not. 

Q Why not? 

A Whenever I met General Homma I only had limited time 
and I avoided speaking of the small matters and mere .y paid 
respects to him, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek? 

COLONEL MEEK: Nothing. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Coder) How many Japanese employees did 

you have in your company? 

A Thirty-three. 

Q Do you know what the reputation of the Kempei Tai here 
wa3 among the Filipino people? 

A They had a very small reputation among the Filipinos. 

Q What was the reputation of the Kempei Tai among the 
Japanese civilians? 

A It was also bad among the Japanese residents here. 

Q Is the Kempei Tai considered by the Japanese to be a 
regular part of the Army? 

COLONEL MEEK: Just a moment. 

I object to that. This witness is purely a civilian, 
and they have plenty of military personnel to answer that 
question. 

CAPTAIN CODER: Yes, sir; I brought that question — 
GENERAL DONOVAN: All right, let the witness answer. 

It is Just an opinion as a civilian. I don’t see what it 
is — it is purely an opinion of someone who wasn't in the 
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Army. 

CAPTAIN CODER: He was here, sir, at that time. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: He doesn’t know anything about the 
military procedure. 

A The residents here understood about the Kempei Tai 
that the Xempei Tai here was directly under the Kempei Tai 
Headquarters in Tokyo. 

CAPTAIN CODER: Nothing further. 

A (Continuing) And was an independent unit. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further? 

(No response.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness may be excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

TOMAS UMAGAT 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (Captain Ott) Will yon state your name, rank, and 
organization? 

A Tomas Umagat, Staff Sergeant, Filipino Scouts. 

Q How long have you been in the Filipino Scouts? 

A I have been in the Filipino Scouts 27 years. 

Q Were you captured by the Japanese Army on Bataan? 

A I surrendered myself, 

Q What date? 

A It was on the 9th of April, 1942. 

Q Where was that? 

A It was at Mariveles. 

Q Did you march from Mariveles, undor guard, to Balanga? 
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A I marched under guard from Mariveles to Orion only. 

I was not under guard from Mariveles to Orion. And from 
Orion to Balanga, and there we were guarded by the Japanese. 

Q DJd you march from Ba}anga to San Fernando? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Hew many were there in your group? 

A In our group there were 100 men, sir, 

Q What date did you march from Balanga to San Fernando? 

A From Balanga to San Fernando is about the l6th of 

April, sir. 

Q 16th of April? 

A The 15th of April, I should say. 

Q On this march did you see any dead bodies along the 
road? 

A From Balanga to San Fernando I have not seen any dead 
bodies along that place. 

Q Did you see any dead bodies out of Balanga? 

A From Mariveles I have seen dead bodies out on the road. 

Q At Mariveles? 

A Yes. 

Q What date was that? 

A It was the 10th. 

CAPTAIN OTT: That is all I have of this witness. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Colo . 1 Meek? 

COLONEL MEEK: No cross examination. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Examination by the Commission? 

(No response.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 
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PEDRO S. LOPEZ 


called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT LAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Ott) Will you state your name, please? 

A Pedro S, Lopez. 

Q What is your address? 

A I am living 22.69 Honolulu, Manila, 

Q Prior to the invasion of the Philippines by the 
Japanese Army did you hold any government position? 

A Prior to the outbreak of the war I was the administrat¬ 
ive officer of health and public welfare. 

Q After the invasion did you hold any position? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What was it? 

A I was appointed as the assistant director of publio 
health. 

Q When was that appointmr t made? 

A The appointment that was made was in February of 194-2. 

Q And how long did you continue in that position? 

A I continued up to February of 1944, and then after 
that time I was relieved for three or four months, and then 
was again appointed and again continued in the service up to 
the first week of November, and I loft the service. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What is his position? 

CAPTAIN OTT: Assistant director of public welfare. 

Q (By Captain Ott) What position do you hold now? 

A I am acting as the administrative officer of public 
health and public welfare. 
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Q Do you know of any arrangement made by the public 
welfare with the Japanese Army for the taking care of sick 
prisoners of war? 

A We were not the ones to make the arrangements directly 
with the Japanese Army. It was upon order of the Department 
of Education and Health and Public Welfare. We were used to 
take care of prisoners of war who were sick. 

Q Did you take care of sick prisoners of war? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, just how did you do that? 

A Well, we organized convalescent homes in different 
sections of the City, and they were under the auspices of 
joint committees that we apprated in various districts in 
the City of Manila and the Bureau of Welfare. 

Q Were there convalescent homes organized in other parts 
of the Philippines? 

A Not that I know of, sir, 

Q How many prisoners that were released by the Japanese 
Army were token care of in convalescent homes? 

A I think there were about a thousand of them that we 
took care of in the different convalescent hemes. 

Q Beginning about what time? 

A That was, if I remember correctly, July of 194-2, when 
we were asked to get the first bunch from the Bureau of 
Prisons whore they were being confined at the time. 

Q Beginning what time did you start taking care of re¬ 
leased prisoners of war? 

A If I remember correctly, as I said, it was in July of 
1942. 
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Q Did tho Bureau of Public Welfare have medicines to 
take oare of those prisoners of war? 

A Yes, sir, we had. 

Q Did tho Bureau of Publio Welfare create a stock pile 
of medioines prior to the invasion or shortly after the 
invasion, before the Japanese arrived here in Manila? 

A It was not exactly the Bureau of Public Welfare that 
had a stook of medicines prior to the Japanese invasion. 

The Commonwealth Government at the tine established what we 
called then a Civil Eusr£onoy, a Civilian Emergency 
Registration, and our department was made to take charge of 
the preparations of all medicines and medical supplies that 
were needed for the treatment of civilian casualties. 

Q Were these medicines used in taking oare of the 
prisoners? 

A Some of them were used in taking care of the prisoners. 

Q, Did the Japanese Amy supply any medicine? 

A If I remember correotly sometime in Deoember of that 

year, 1942, they gave some medicines for distribution to 
different parts of the islands. 

Q This stock pile that you spoke of, that had been ac¬ 
cumulated by the Commonwealth Government, had it? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q, Was that medicine concealed so that the Japanese 
oouldn*t find it? 

A They were placed in various stock houses of the Bureau 
of Health and the hospitals, and as I said, some of those 
storerooms where the medicines were being kept were sealed 
by the Japanese. Others wer6 not possible, beoause they 
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did not discover those storerooms. 

Q Was there an effort made to keep these medicines from 
falling into the hands of the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN OTT: That is all I have of this witness. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Do you have any record of how many 
of these prisoners that you took into your homes died? 

A I don't believe we have any records of those, because 
most of those records were burned. 

Q Can you give us an esti ate of it? 

A Even during the trip by means of these freight cars, 

railroad cars that we used in transporting the prisoners 
from Camp O'Donnell to the City of Manila, a number of them 
died on the way. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: He doesn't know. 

THE WITNESS: I cannot remember those figures. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) You couldn't give me any estimate 
on the total number that died? 

A I cannot give it to you, sir. 

COLONEL MEEK: That is all. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything by the Commission? 

(No response.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission will adjourn and meet 
at 8:30 tomorrow morning. 

(’Whereupon, at 1700 hours, 4 February 1946, the trial 
was adjourned until 0830 hours, 5 February 1946.) 
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PROCEEDINGS 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. 
The Prosecution is present and we are ready to proceed. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I re lost at this time that this 
document be marked for identification as Defense Exhibit 
E. 

(Affidavit of Dr. Ignaz Handl 
was marked Defense Exhibit E 
for identification.) 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: We marked another document as 
Exhibit D, but did not present it. 

At this time I offer into evidence Exhibit E, the 
Affidavit of Dr. Ignaz Handl, who Is now on his way to the 
States aboard ship, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek? 

COLONEL MEEK: At this time the Prosecution calls to 
the attention of the Commission that the Accused himself, 
through his counsel, have perfected an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United r J ates of America asking for a 
writ of prohibition and a writ of habeas corpus, and one of 
their main contentions being against the use of this very 
type of affidavit. Other than that I have no objection, 
and other than that I want to call the attention of the 
Commission to the third paragraph of Exhibit E, which shows 
that this affiant was and is a citizen of a country allied 
with the Japanese Imperial Government. 

The Prosecution also objects to and asks for the ex¬ 
clusion of the last sentence of the statement, which is 
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purely a conclusion of the affiant and does not state for 
what offense the person therein named was court-martiailed. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The exhibit will be accepted for 
whatever probative value the Commission desires to give it. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: May I read it at this time? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Yes. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ (reading): "I, Dr. Ignaz Handl, 
United Seamen's Service Club, Manila, Philippine Islands, 
being first duly sworn upon oath depose and say: 

"That on December 7, 194-1, I was practicing medicine 
at Baguio, Philippine Islands. On December 27* 194-1, 

Baguio was surrendered to the Japanese, and on or about 
December 30th, 194-1, I was summoned before Japanese 
officers and advised that I was being appointed city 
medical officer. They instructed me to give medical atten¬ 
tion and vaccination to Allied civilians interned by the 
Japanese in that city. I made daily visits to Brent School 
and Camp John Hay, where these persons were interned, and 
was permitted to use all medical supplies which were left 
in the city at the time of the surrender. 

"Because I was an Austrian national, I was not in¬ 
terned until on or about January 3, 194-2, when the Japanese 
took me into custody at Camp John Hay for being 'too 
friendly with the Americans.' 

"I was interned at Camp John Hay from that date until 
about Easter, 194-2, when all the internees, numbering about 
4-^0 men, women, and children, were transported to Camp 
Holmes, about 12 kilometers from Baguio. On this occasion, 
the Japanese transported the internees in trucks. There- 
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after, I was interned with this group at Camp Holmes until 
August, 1943, when I was released through the efforts of 
the Religious Section of the Japanese Foreign Office. 

'•While in internment, we were permitted to organize 
and do whatever we could to improve our conditions. Since 
we had about 10 physicians and a number of nurses, I was 
occupied only part of the time with my duties as dispensary 
doctor, and also served as camp librarian. We were very 
short of medical supplies, and it was difficult to appeal 
to the Philippine Red Cross since its leaders had fled to 
the mountains, and it was pxvctically non-existent. Red 
Cross supplies were furnished once, in May, 1942, by a 
Filipino physician. We were expected to keep the camp 
area clean, and in order to improve it, we put in a 
sanitary system under the supervision of one of the inter¬ 
nees who was an engineer, 

"The officer in charge of the camp was one Captain 
Mukaibo, a Japanese Methodist theologian educated at 
Harvard University. He allowed internoes to bring any 
complaints to him, and it was my experience that he made 
every effort to bo humane. 

"Men and women were quartered separately and were 
permitted to mingle on the tennis court once a week. 

Only husbands and wives were permitted to hold hands. 

On one occasion a young man 'as caught holding hands with 
or embracing one of the girls and he was severely beaten 
by the guard for this infraction of the rules. He suffered 
an injury to one ear as a result of this beating. This 
was the only instance of physical harm to on internee by 
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the Japanese that I saw during my internment. 

'•To the best of my knowledge and belief, the women 
internees were humanely treated, and were never molested 
by the Japanese guards. 

'•On one occasion, the internees were searched and 
deprived of virtually all their money by the command of 
the Camp Finance Officer, one Major Nagotomi. It was said 
that this money was to be used for food for the internees. 

To the best of my knowledge and belief Major Nagotomi was 
subsequently degraded to the rank of a private and im¬ 
prisoned for one year at Fort Santiago as the result of a 
court-martial. 

"Affiant further seyeth not, 

"/s/ Ignaz Handl 

"Sworn to and subscribed to before me this 2 day 
of February, 1946, 

"/s/ Woodrow A. Yared 

"2nd Lieutenant, MAC" 

(Defense Exhibit E for identi¬ 
fication was received in evi¬ 
dence. ) 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: Can you tell me why you did not 
have this witness appear here? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Yes, sir, I can. We received his 
name from a witness that appeared here, and when the in¬ 
vestigator got to him he was packed, ready to get on the 
ship that day, and he had to rush to even get this affidavit. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: Why didn't you rush to get him into 

court? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: They did not see me. This was 
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Saturday, I believe. They did not see me, and that is the 
reason why. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What else do you have? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: At this time we will call General 
Mai to the stand. 

DENO MAI 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows through 
Interpreters Lioutonant Onodera, Staff Sergeant Ogita, and 
T/4 Baba: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) Will you state your name? 

A (Through Interpreter 0 odor a) Dono Mai. 

Q Were you a member of the Japanese armed forces? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Are you still in active service? 

A No. 

Q When did you retire? 

A In 1940. 

Q What was your rank when you retired? 

A Lieutenant general. 

Q In your 35 years — when did you enter the Japanese 
Army? 

A In 190?. 

Q In your 35 yaors in the Japanese Army did you special¬ 
ize in any particular phase of military operations? 

A Mainly line of communications, the rear supply. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: If it please the Commission, at 

this time I would suggest that the word "hei tan” as used 
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by the Japanese is the some as ’’logistics," as used in our 
Array. I think it is a better translation than the line of 
communications service, which seems to be what we have had 
in this court. I think the translation of logistics is more 
comprehensible to the Commission. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will be perfectly willing to use 
either one that you want. We understand both of them. Use 
logistics. 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) Did you teach logistics? 

A Yes. 

Q Where? 

A The War College, and also at the Army Intendance 

School. 

Q Did you serve as a staff officer doing logistics work? 

A I was always a staff member engaged in logistics work. 

Q Will you give an outline, a very brief description 

of the system of logistics employed by the Japanese 
Imperial Army? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What phase? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I want a general outline of the 
entire supply system. I think this will be brief. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: Can’t you block that out? What do 
you want, the supply within a division, within an army, as 
between the Imperial General Staff and the Southern Supreme 
Command, or the Southern Supreme Command and the 14th Army? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: This officer does not know anything 
about the 14th Army. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: General Trudeau, Just one second. 
What are you driving at to start off with? 










LIEUTENANT PELZ: General Mai is an expert on the 
logistical system of the Japanese Army, and I am trying to 
show — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Prom where to where? What logist¬ 
ical setup? There are any number of ramifications connected 
with that situation. Do yo” know the answers he is going 
to give? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: No, sir. If I add "particularly 
concerning the supply of armies in the field" — ? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let it go at that. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Will you add that, "particularly 
concerning armies in the field"? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) In the logistical 
problems of the Japanese Army, because Japan lacked ample 
res:Circes and could not supply adequately, Japan had to 
endure the shortages. 

Secondly, in the ocean transportation, because it 
has to travel a long way, and because there were not enough 
ships, and furthermore, out of those few ships that Japan 
had, so many of them were r- 'octed to submarine and air 
raids and were put out of commission, only a very small 
number actually arrived to the theater of operations, and 
we always had to consider these points. 

COLONEL MEEK: May I inquire what period of time 
this witness is covering now? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I did not intend to have the witness 
cover any period of time actually, sir, 

COLONEL MEEK: You restricted him to 1940. I would 
like to know if he is talking about 1940, 1942, '43, or 
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what he is talking about. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Ask him the question. 

COLONEL MEEK: That is quite important, that particular 
answer. Let's tie it to a certain time, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let's find out, Lieutenant Pelz. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Confine your answer as much as 
possible to the period of the war prior to August of 1942. 

COLONEL MEEK: No, sir. This witness retired in 1940. 
You have confined him in your original statemont to the 
period of 1940. To have a retired general come in here 
and testify haphazardly to things that have occurred after 
his retirement strikes me as being away beyond the realms 
of reason. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I do not intend to have him testify 
as to any particular period, but the system employed. 

COLONEL MEEK: He knows about the logistics up to 
when he retired, but not after that. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Have the witness proceed. 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Onodera): Although 
the Japanese Army has many personnel, the resources is 
quite small and the equipment and supply for this army, 
which is organized of men, were not adequate. In fact, 

Japan has only barely enough to supply the armed forces 
itself, alone. Therefore, whenever some other obstacles 
arise the Japanese Army must endure this shortage the best 
it can. 

COLONEL MEEK: If the Commission please, I ask that 
all of the recent testimony of the witness be stricken as 
not being responsive. It is not responsive to the original 
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question* 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness may answer, Colonel 

Meek. 

COLONEL MEEK: May I state my objection? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You have stated your objection once 
I stated the witness oan answer. When wo get ready to stop 
him, we will, 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Onodera): In the 
field, that is, the theater of operations, the resources 
of the field must be exploited. When this is not possible 
and the ship gets into troutl i and the supply does not come 
through there have been many times when the Japanese Army 
has had to suffer because of the situation, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute. We have all of this 
that we want. We have all the resource business that we 
want. I think we understand that up here on the Commission 
just what Japan is or was up against. Let's get on to the 
specific question that he is going to testify to, 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) What can you state as to the 
general policy as to regards of supply of rear areas and 
combat areas in the field? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You will have to explain that a 
little bit. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: In other words, my understanding 
is there is a divergence of lan between the plan for the 
supply of the rear area of an army in the field and for 
the combat area. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What ore you driving at? Do you 
mean there is any question of doubt as to who gets any of 
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these supplies, as to whether the combat troops would get 
it, or the rear area would get it? What do you moan, so 
we will know what the question is, the policy? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: In other words, whore there is a 
shortage, what happens to the rear areas? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. Will he understand 
your question? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: He did when I asked him before. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right, let's get the answer. 
The question really cones down to this: If there is a 
question o f allotment of supplies to the rear area or to 
the forward area, if there is such a thing as a shortage, 
which particular area would get it? Is that what you are 
driving at? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: He can answer that specific ques¬ 
tion. Is that the question you want to ask? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I would rather ask this general 
question. 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Onodera): It is 
very difficult to understand the question. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Read the question, 

(Question read.) 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) Is there any difference in the 
plans with regard to rear areas and combat areas? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You are speaking about the supply 
plan now? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Yes, sir. 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Onodera): I can't 
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understand the nooning of the question clearly, but in the 
front lino we try to supply the troops as much ns possible 
by buying notorial on the field, whereas in the rear line 
we try to send supplies systematically as planned and as 
prepared. 

GENERAL DONOVAN* Let ne ask a question when you get 
through there. 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Onodera): In the 
front line, although we do try to send things as planned 
and as systematically as possible, but sometimes it is 
necessary to send a great deal of material at one time, 
and at other times we are not able to send any. In other 
words, we must employ a flexible policy, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: In the allocation of supplies, 
whi.’.i nave priority, front line elements or rear area 
elements? 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Onodera)* Front 

lines, 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) How long have you known General 
Homma? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The answer was the front line 
elements, which is just like the American Army, is that 
right? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Yes. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Now read the last question. 
(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Onodera): Since 

190?. 

Q (By Lieutonant Pelz) Have you been associated with 
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him at various times since then? 

A Yes, continuously, 

Q Prior to 1941, did you learn General Homma's opinions 
concerning the prospects for world peace? 

A Yes. 

Q How did you learn this? 

A When General Homraa was the commanding general of tho 

Formosa Army I received letters from him several times, and 
there was one thing that he always asserted in those letters: 
"Japan is now in the midst of a Chinese incident, and to 
the north of Japan Soviet stands" — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We do not want a lot of background. 
What was the question? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: This is General Homma's letter to 

him. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What was tho question to start off 

with? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Prior to 1941 what was General 
Homma's opinion concerning the prospects for world peace? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Didn't you ask after that, ''How 
did you learn this? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Yes, sir. He said he learned this 
from letters of General Homma from Formosa. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right, go ahead. These are 
letters he received from General Homma? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Yes. 

THE WITNESS (through Lieutenant Onodera): "On the 
other hand, the relationship betweon Japan and Anglo-America 
is not too friendly. In order to solve this dilemma or 
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ticklish situation some means other than war must be em¬ 
ployed. There was no other moans than to speedily solve 
the China incident by means and conditions most satisfactory 
to Britain and the United States and thus bring about peace," 
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Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) What do you know concerning the 
relations between General Honna and General Tojo? 

A In the first place, their nature or character was 
basically different, and two, their ideas and ideologies 
were totally different 5 therefore, General Homma was 
always disliked by General Tojo. 

In the comparison of their characters, General Homma 
ia a man imbued with high sense — a strong sense of 
justice. He is a gentle and warm-hearted person, and a 
man of high character. In contrast to this, Tojo was of 
very severe nature — is of very severe nature, who tries 
to push through things recklessly. 

In the ideological side, General Homma was pro- 
English. He was a man who believed in peace and is a 
moderate, he had moderate views in politics and other 
things. Tojo, on the other hand, is very pro-German and 
believed in power and authority, and who is an extremist, 
believing in radical and — (pause) 

LIEUTENANT PELZs I think we can waive that word, 
sir, if we can get on. 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: It means to push right on 
through. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. We can take 

that. 

GENERAL GARD: "Forcible." 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: Or "forcible." 

GENERAL GARD: I would like to have the question 
read to which this purports to be an answer. 

(Question read.) 
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Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) Can you give a specific 
instance of the clash between General Homma and General 
To jo? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) In 1932, when the 
Anti-Comintern Pact was signed by three countries, Japan, 
Germany and Italy — there was a conference to decide 
whether to admit Manchukuo as a signator of the pact or 
not. General Homma and General Tojo both were then 
colonels, and General Homma was of the opinion that it 
was too early to enter Manchukuo in this, and General Tojo 
opposed. At that time, Tojo stood up and pounded on his 
table and said to Homma, "What is the matter with you? 

Are you so afraid of England?" 

It was because General Homma was always considered 
a pro-English, and a man who believed in peace, 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Nothing further, sir. 

COLONEL MEEK: Nothing further? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Nothing further, sir, with this 
witness. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Meek) V/hat date in 1940 did you retire? 
A (Through Interpreter Onodera) 30th of October. 

Q Since your retirement, have you ever had any active 
duty with the Japanese Army? 

A No. 

Q You say that you have known General Homma for many 

years? 

A Yes, 

Q You were acquainted with him in 1939 when he was in 










Tientsin, China? 

A I knew that he was there* 

Q You knew that he commanded the 27th Division? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you recall any — 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: At this time, if the Commission 
please, I object to anything that took place at this period. 
In the first place this witness already testified he wasn't 
there• 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What is the question? 

COLONEL MEEK: I am inquiring now as to the command 
of General Homma in the summer of 1939 in Tientsin, which 
this witness says he knew about, and I am trying to find 
out if he knows about that, and, if he does, if he has 
considered that in his basis for his opinion of General 
Homma. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness may answer the ques¬ 
tion. 

COLONEL MEEK: Will you read the question, please? 
(Record read.) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Do you recall any incident when 
he was in command of that garrison — and I am now talking 
of the Hangkow campaign — in which, under General Homma's 
command, there was a segregrtion of the English and French 
concession in Tientsin about June and July of 1939? 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: Will you read that question, 
please? 

(Question read.) 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) I heard about the in- 
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cident, but I don't know what it was all about. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) In addition to that, under General 
Homma's command there was the blockade of the British 
municipal area? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: If it please the Commission, I 
don't know — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute. Just let Colonel 
Meek ask the question. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I thought he had finished the ques¬ 
tion. 

COLONEL IEEK: I have asked a question now. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Did you finish the question? 

COLONEL MEEK: I have asked another question. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I don't know much about this in¬ 
cident, but if we are going to go into other incidents, 

I am afraid we will be on trial here a much longer time 
than we had contemplated. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: No, you won't, either; don't bother 
about that. 

He may answer this question. 

(Question read.) 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) I know about the fact 
that there was a blockade, but I don't know how it was 
done or what method was used to accomplish this. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Did you ever hear, as an incident 
of those matters, of the stripping and other indignities 
inflicted upon Britons? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: If it please the Commission, this 
is Colonel Meek testifying and trying to ask questions 
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■/hen the witness has already indicated he doesn't know 
anything about it. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The objection is sustained. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Do you know whether Homraa was 
ever recalled to active duty in 1944? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) Yes, I know. 

Q Was he? 

A I don't think so. I don't know; I don't think so. 

Q Was he ever in command of the Osaka Garrison in 
1944? 

A No. 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: If it please the Commission, 
the word "garrison" — I just used it as a garrison force, 
but if he should happen to be in command of something else, 
not a garrison force, but a — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. Let it stand 
like it is. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) How do you explain Tojo entrust¬ 
ing the Philippine invasion to General Homma? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) General Homma was 

disliked by General Tojo. I think the reason that General 
Homma was made the commanding general of the Philippine 
invasion forces was — of course, this is my personal 
idea — that because he was a Formosan army commander at 
the time, and Tojo was reluctant — I mean, Tojo did not 
want to show his obvious dislike of him to the public, 
and I think he reluctantly appointed General Homma as 
the commanding general. 

COLONEL MEEK: No further cross examination. 
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LIEUTENANT PELZ: No redirect. 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General McNaught) When you were instructor at 
the War College, did you have plans for the invasion of 
the Philippines? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) No. 

Q (By General Gard) Were you ever on duty with the 
Japanese Forces in the Kwantung Peninsula before 1931 
and 1937? 

A No. 

Q Do you know whether General Honna ever served during 
those periods in the Kwantung Forces? 

A Kwantung Peninsula, you said? 

Q Yes. 

A Where do you mean? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The sane place. 

GENERAL GARD: The sane area. 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) As far as I can renen- 
ber, no. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: One question: 

Q (By General Trudeau) If you were able to import 
untold quantities of steel and r.iunitions fron all over the 
world before the war, to wage war, why wore you not able 
to bring in atabrine and quinine, quinine particularly, 
in order to take care of your people, your own nen and 
any prisoners of war you night capture? 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: By "you" — 
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GENERAL TRUDEAU: Japan. 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) I think because of 
the economic blockade which Java placed and stopped trad¬ 
ing with us. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further? 

Colonel Meek? 

COLONEL MEEK: Nothing "urther. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Nothing, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

(Two affidavits were marked 
Defense Exhibits F and G 
for identification.) 

MAJOR SKEEN: At this time the Defense offers in 
evidence two affidavits: One of Mr. Jose P. Laurel, and 
the second, Mr. Benigno S. Aquino, marked for identifica¬ 
tion as Defense Exhibits F and G. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek? 

COLONEL MEEK: These were handed to me about ten 
minutes of 9:00, and I personally had no chance to read 
them. However, my staff have read them, and they say we 
have no objection to them. T have not read them myself 
and have not had an opportunity. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Well, what do you want to do about 
them? Do you want to object to them or not? 

COLONEL MEEK: I would like to take a five-minute 
recess, if I may, because they were given to me after — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Wo will take a ton-minute recess. 

(Short recess.) 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, p.7.1 members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. 
The Prosecution is present, and we are ready to proceed. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I believe there is a question on 
the exhibits of the Defense. Any objection? 

COLONEL MEEK; At this time we have no objection. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What are the exhibit numbers? 

MAJOR SKEEN: I found out in the recess that they 
should be F and G, 

COLONEL MEEK: Which is F? 

MAJOR SKEEN: Mr. Laurel's statement. I would like 
to read these statements to the Commission. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The tv/o exhibits are accepted. 

(Defense Exhibits F and G for 
identification were received 
in evidence.) 

MAJOR SKEEN: (Reading:) "Jose P. Laurel, Filipino 
Civilian, after having been duly sworn at Sugamo Prison, 
hereby deposes and says that the statement following 
hereunder is the truth to the best of his knowledge. 

"That I have known Salvador Abad Santos almost since 
childhood. That on or about May 1942, when the Japanese 
Army entered Cebu, Philippine Islands, it was published 
in the Manila newspapers that Jose Ab«d Santos, Chief 
Justice of the Philippine Supreme Court, had been captured 
by the Japanese. Jose Abad Santos having been an intimate 
friend of mine and also an associate of mine in the 
public service, I was deeply concerned with his welfare, 
and decided to do ray best in his behalf. Almost immed- 
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lately thereafter, Salvador Abad Santos, brother of the 
late Jose Abad Santos, visited me and requested that I 
intercede on behalf of his brother, Jose Abad Santos. 

"Approximately one or two weeks after the publica¬ 
tion of the capture of Jose Abad Santos, I was invited 
by General Homraa to attend a party at the Manila Hotel. 

I thought this would be an excellent opportunity to 
approach General Homma to intercede for Jose Abad Santos. 

I took advantage of that opportunity to see and speak to 
General Homma, because it was otherwise very difficult to 
obtain an interview with the Japanese Commander-in-Chief. 
When I spoke to General Homma in reference to Jose Abad 
Santos, I could not state whether he was hostile or sym¬ 
pathetic. However, General Homma did not say that the 
Japanese were bitter against Jose Abad Santos. General 
Homma showed interest to my plea on behalf of Santos. 

He referred me to General Hayashi. He also stated that 
he would investigate the matter. At the same time I took 
this opportunity to also intercede on behalf of General 
Roxas, who was also a prisoner of the Japanese at Min¬ 
danao, P. I. 

"A few days later Mr. Benigno Aquino and I visited 
General Hayashi. After we had pleaded on behalf of 
General Roxas and Mr. Santos, General Hayashi said he 
would s'end a special representative to the south to 
investigate into the matter. In approximately a week 
or ten days, Mr. Aquino and I returned to General Hayashi 
to further inquire as to what could be done to aid General 
Roxas and Mr. Santo3, At that time General Hayashi stated 







that it was already too late to do anything, in that 
both General Roxas and Mr, Santos had been executed. 

After having been given this information by Hayashi, I 
felt that it would be useless to take up the matter with 
General Homma again, 

"Almost immediately thereafter, I looked for 
Salvador Abad Santos and his brother, Quirino, and also 
General Roxas' brother, Mamerto Roxas, in order to inform 
them of the results of my interview with Hayashi, They 
were reluctant to believe this information, 

"I do not remember having told Salvador Abad Santos 
that General Homma had signed the death warrant for Jose 
Abad Santos. I do not know whether General Homma had 
authorized the execution or signed the death warrant, 
but it was possible that I might have expressed to Mr, 
Salvador Abad Santos my own conclusion to that effect 
after the conference with General Hayashi, It was not 
General Homma who told me that Jose Abad Santos and Gen¬ 
eral Roxas had been executed. This information was given 
to me by General Hayashi. 

"/s/ Jose Laurel." 

"Benigno S. Aquino, Filipino Civilian, after having 
been duly sworn at Sugamo Prison, hereby deposes and says 
that the statement following hereunder is the truth to 
the best of his knowledge. 

"That I have known Jose Abad Santos since our child¬ 
hood. He is a distant relative of mine. 

"That on or about May 194-2, I remember reading in 
the Manila newspapers about the capture of Jose Abad 
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Santos in Cebu. Salvador Abad Santos did not speak to 
me in reference to an intercession on behalf of his 
brother Jose Abad Santos. A few days after I read about 
the capture of Jose Abad Santos, the members of the 
Executive Commission under the Japanese were invited to 
attend a luncheon at the Manila Hotel. Each member of 
the Commission was worried and interested in the fate of 
Jose Abad Santos. I met Mr. Laurel at this luncheon, 
and during our conversation, I learned that he had already 
spoken to General Homma about Mr. Santos, I had also in¬ 
tended speaking to the military authorities in order to 
intercede on behalf of Mr. Santos, When Mr. Laurel told 
me that General Homma had : vised him to approach General 
Hayashi in regard to the matter, we decided to speak to 
General Hayashi together, and appeal for Mr, Santos. We 
had an interview with General Hayashi after the luncheon, 
and the General said that at that time he could do nothing, 
but that he would send an investigator to report on the 
matter. A few days later, Mr. Laurel and I returned to 
General Hayashi and were told that nothing more could be 
done, since Mr. Santos had already been executed, 

'•I transmitted this information to the members of 
the Executive Commission; but I still could not believe 
that Jose Abad Santos had been executed. I had also 
received private information that Mr, Santos was still 
alive in Cebu. Therefore, I returned to General Hayashi 
about a week later, told h5r I had information that Mr. 
Santos was still alive in Cebu, and requested transporta¬ 
tion to Cebu in order to definitely ascertain that Mr. 
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Santos was dead. General Hayashi told me that a Japanese 
Officer was due to arrive from Cebu that day, who would 
be able to give me full information as to the fate of 
Jose Abad Santos. The next day I received a telephone 
call from General Hayashi's office telling me that 
Lieutenant Colonel Kawakami had arrived and was staying 
at the Manila Hotel. I was informed that Kawakami would 
be able to give me full information about Mr. Santos. 

"The following day I went to the Manila Hotel to 
see Lieutenant Colonel Kawakami. I was accompanied by 
Mr. Rafael R. Alunan, then Secretary of Agriculture and 
Commerce. After luncheon with Kawakami, he told us that 
Mr. Santos was already dead; that he tried to withhold the 
execution of Mr. Santos, in the hope that Mr, Santos would 
cooperate with the Japanese; that Mr. Jose Abad Santos 
said he could not give any promise of cooperation unless 
he first conferred with Mr, Quezon or Mr, Vargas. Then 
Kawakami stated that 'because Mr. Santos said he could 
not cooperate until he had conferred with Mr. Quezon or 
Mr. Vargas, I saw he tried to deceive me and that he is 
a bad man. Therefore I ordered that the writ of execution 
be carried out. 1 

"Since it was very difficult to believe that Chief 
Justice Jose Abad Santos had been executed, both Mr. 

Alunan and I asked Lieutenant Colonel Kawakami, 'Do you 
mean to say, Colonel, that Chief Justice Santos has al¬ 
ready been executed?' He said, 'Yes.' Lieutenant Colonel 
Kawakami was the Director-General of the Military Adminis¬ 
tration in Cebu at that time. 

”/s/ Benigno S. Aquino." 
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MAJOR SjpJEEN: Defense calls — 

COLONEL MEEK: Just a moment, If I may. I vvant at 
this time to call the attention, particular attention to 
one sentence in this statement. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Which statement. 

COLONEL MEEK: I refer to the statement of Lieutenant 
Colonel Kawakani where he stated, "Because Mr. Santos said 
he could not cooperate until he had conferred with Mr. 
Quezon or Mr. Vargas, I saw he tried to deceive me and 
that he is a bad man." I call particular attention to 
the next sentence, "Therefore I ordered that the writ of 
execution be carried out." I refer particularly to the 
"writ of execution." 

MAJOR SKEEN: At this time the Defense calls 
Masaharu Homma. 

COLONEL MEEK: May I inquire of the Commission 
whether the Accused has been advised of his right of 
being sworn or not at this time? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Does the Accused understand his 
rights in regard to testifying and taking the stand? 

MAJOR SKEEN: The rights of the Accused have been 
explained and he desires to take the stand in his own 
defense and desires to give his testimony under oath, 
MASAHARU HOMMA 

the Accused, called as a witness in his own behalf, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will the Accused testify in 
English? 

MAJOR SKEEN: The Accused will testify in English. 
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DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Skeen) Will you state your name? 

A Masaharu Homma. 

Q Are you the Accused in this case? 

A Yes, I am. 

Q Were you formerly a Lieutenant General in the 
Imperial Japanese Army? 

A Yes, I was. 

Q How long did you serve in the Japanese Army? 

A I was with the Japanese Army about 38 years. 

Q Will you outline your educational background prior 

to the commencement of your army career? 

A I was born in 1888 on a small island called Sado 
Island in the Japan Sea. I was educated in a primary 
school and middle school up :o the age of 17 . In the 
last stage of my middle school we were in war with 
Russia. That decided me for a military career. I 
entered Military Academy and graduated in 1907, and 
then I was a first lieutenant. I entered Staff College 
and graduated from a three-year course in 1916. From 
Military Academy and Staff College I graduated with 
the highest honors and was given a prize by the Emperor. 
Q Will you briefly outline your military career? 

A At the age of 19 I found myself attached to the 

16th Regiment of infantry as a second lieutenant, and 
I stayed there with the regiment for four years. Then 
I went to Staff College. After Staff College I was 
attached to the General Staff; I was a first lieutenant. 
Then in 1918 I was promote " 3 to captain. Then I was sent 


to England to study for three years. Got there during 
the first Y/orld War. I went to England through the United 
States with a convoy of American troops and I arrived in 
London. 

While I was in England I was attached to the British 
Expeditionary Forces in France, and then when I went to 
Germany I was attached to the British Army of Occupation 
there. Then in 1920 I came back to England to be attached 
to the Aldershot Regiment. 

In 1921 I came back to Japan to be an instructor of 
the Staff College as a captain. The next year, in 1922, 

I was made a major, then appointed to a position of 
Japanese Resident Officer in India, and I was attached 
to the General Staff, Indian Army, and stayed there three 
years• 

I came back from India by Bagdad, Jerusalem, Beirut 
and Alexandria, and was attached to the General Staff. The 
next year I was promoted to lieutenant colonel. 

In 1927, early 1927, His Imperial Highness, Prince 
Chichibu, next brother to the Emperor, came back from 
England, and I was made personal aide-de-camp to His 
Highness for nearly four years. 

In 1930 I was promoted to full colonel and appointed 
Military Attache to the British Army in London. While I 
was in London the Geneva Disarmament Conference was held 
in Geneva, Switzerland. I was appointed as a member of 
that commission, Japanese commission. I was called back 
in 1932 to become chief of the press section in the army, 
and I was in that position less than one year. 
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In August 1933 I was appointed the commander of 
tho First Regiment of Infantry in Tokyo; that is, I was 
away from the regiment nearly 20 years; and I stayed 
at that post for two years — I stayed at the post of 
commander of the regiment of infantry for two years. 
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In 1935 I was promoted to major general and given the 
post as commander of the 32nd Brigade of Infantry in 
Wakayama. 

Then, in 1937, the Imperial Highness, Prince Chichibu, 
was sent to England by His Majesty, the Emperor, to attend 
the coronation of His Royal Majesty, the King of England. 

I was appointed to his suite. 

I went to England through Canada and the United States. 
After the coronation I left the Prince and Princess in 
London and traveled through Europe and came back to Tokyo 
in July of the same year. Then I was appointed the Chief 
of the Second Bureau of the General Staff and stayed there 
for one year. The next year I was promoted lieutenant 
general and got an appointment as commander of the 27 th 
Division in China. 

In 1940 I was appointed Conmander-in-Chiof of the 
forces in Formosa. Stayed there up to the outbreak of the 
war. Then I was appointed the Conmander-in-Chief of the 
14th Army and came to the Philippines, and I was removed 
from my command in August of 1942 and retired from the 
service. 

Q During the course of your military career did your 
policies and ideas ever seriously differ from those of the 
majority of the officers in the Army? 

A Yes, I should say so. My ideas were in variance 
with the prevailing ideas in the Army, throughout the 
Japanese Army. As I said, from Korea I was sent to England, 
and more than eight years association with the British 
poople gave me a broad outlook on life. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: May we have that answer? 

(Answer road.) 

THE WITNESS: Very roughly speaking, there are two 
groups of officers in the Japanese Army. It became con¬ 
spicuous since the beginning of the China affair. One was 
the pro-German group, the pro-German school of officers, 
and the other was the pro-British force, or pro-British 
group, forcing the more liberal ideas, and that was in the 
great minority. I was considered as the head of the 
latter group, as I was a senior officer of that group. 

Q (By Major Skeen) Now, when did 'this difference of 
opinion between your policies and those of the majority of 
the Japanese officers first become generally known? 

A Generally those who learned English, especially who 
had training either in England or the United States, are 
considered in the latter group. 

Q Were all officers in policy-making positions in the 
Japanese Army considered to be proponents of one or the 
other of these groups? 

A Most of them were, and nearly all of them were anta¬ 
gonistic towards the liberal groups since the beginning of 
the China affair. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you read that, please? 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Major Skeen) Did this divergence of opinion 
have any effect on your military career? 

A I think it may be that my career was affected a great 
deal. For instance, the tir > that the China War started, 
those officers who came back either from England or the 



United States were not given the important posts in the War 
Office or in the General Staff. As far as I am concerned, 

I can give you one or two instances of what I mean. 

While I was in China General Matsui and other senior 
officers recommended me to the Chief of the General Staff 
to be the Deputy Chief of the General Staff when the 
vacancy occurred. I learned from General Matsui later that 
the recommendation was flatly refused; the reason given was 
that I am too liberal-minded. I havo no doubt that my 
difference of opinion or difference in ideas was a basic 
reason for my removal of the command in the Philippines 
and for my early retirement. 

Q Can you explain why you wore sent to Formosa? 

A The turn came to me to be the Commander-in-Chief, 
but I was assigned to the post which was held by a retired 
general. Although I was to be a Commander-in-Chief, the 
troops which were given to me were less than a division. 

Q During the time that General Tojo was Minister of 
War were there any liberal-minded officers who remained 
on the General Staff or in the War Department? 

A Nearly all of them were kicked out. 

Q To what party in the Army did General Tojo belong? 

A He, himself, and his father, wero trained in Germany, 

and he is the head of the pro-German group. 

Q What has boen your personal relationship with General 
Tojo? 

A He was two years senj • to me in the Military Academy, 
but I was with him at the staff college for three years. 

I know his character and personality and I realized his 
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character is entirely different from mine and his dogmatic 
ideas wore strongly objectionable to me. 

I went to England and he went to Germany. I never 
worked in the War Office or on the General Staff with him. 

I never had a job in the same place. When I was in China 
General Muto, then Director General of Military Affairs, 
who was at the War Department, sounded me for my opinion 
about Tojo as the possible arm next Minister of War. I 
told General Muto if he was chosen as a Minister of War he 
may lead the Army to anywhere, and I strongly objected to 
the proposition and, of course, this was known to him. I 
think his dislike for me increased ever since. 

When I was the Chief of the Second Bureau in the 
General Staff he became the Vice-Minister of War. One time 
I had an argument at the residence of the Minister of War 
about the inclusion of Manchukuo in the Anti-Comintern 
Pact. On that occasion he abused me in the presence of 
many other generals of being pro-British. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will have a ten-minute recess. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all mbers of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. 
The Prosecution is present and we are ready to proceed. 

Q (By Major Skeen) In what year did this argument 
that you had with General Tojo occur? 

A In 1938. 

Q When wore you removed from any policy-making position 
in the Imperial General Staff? 
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A I was to stay even after I got a promotion to 
lieutenant general, but a few months after, General Tojo 
became the Vice-Minister of War and I was removed from the 
post in Tokyo. 

COLONEL LEEK: Will you read the answer? 

(Answer read.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: When was that? 

Q (By Major Skeen) What year was that? 

A 1938. 

Q When did you first assume command of the 14th Army? 

A In November, 1941. 

Q What units comprised this Army at the time of your 
assumption of command? 

A The main units were the 48th Division and the 16th 
Division. 

Q Now, I will show you Defense Exhibit B and ask you 
if this chart indicates the correct dates of arrival and 
dates of departure of units of your command during your 
campaign in the Philippines? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you choose your own staff officers for the 14th 
Army? 

A Did I? 

Q Did you choose your own staff officers? 

A No, I did not chooso my staff officers, I was almost 

the last who was chosen. 

Q From where did the orders come regarding appointments 

of staff officers in the Japanese Army? 

A From the Imperial GHQ. 
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Q Could you remove any sta-f officers or senior commanders 
on your own authority? 

A No, I cannot. 

Q What was the procedure pertaining to removal of an 
undesirable officer? 

A For tho removal, I sent in my opinion to the Imperial 
General Headquarters, and decision is in the hands of GHQ. 

Q Will you explain the reason for this system? 

A Pardon? 

Q Will you explain the reason for this system of removing 

an officer? 

A It is a complicated matter to explain, but I will try 
my best. 

Q Will you do that? 

A All appointments of of .'.cors wore gazetted in Tokyo, 
and I should say there are two kinds: Commander of the 
units, or staff officers, and adjutants; those are gazetted 
to a fixed post. Those officers I cannot remove without 
approval of the Imperial Headquarters. 

Tho second group, who is gazetted as attached to a 
cortain headquarters or to a certain unit, they can be re¬ 
moved within a limited circle by the Commander-in-Chief or 
the commander of the unit. 

Q Now, what do you mean when you say "gazetted"? 

A Appointment of the officers, Army and Navy, and other 
civilian officers, are gazetted in the paper. That is what 
I mean, gazetted in the sort of — (pause) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We understand, here on the Commission. 
MAJOR SKEEN: Very wer, sir. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: Unless you want to press it. 

MAJOR SKEEN: I think I would like to ask one more 
question on that. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You can go ahead and ask any ques¬ 
tions you wish. There will bo no stopping, 

Q (By Major Skeon) This gazette, did that connect the 
officers listed there with a given job? 

A Yes. Staff officers who were commanders of units above 
company, battery commanders, or given a fixed post. 

Q Could you remove a coi.” ay commander? 

A If you mean remove from out of the unit, I cannot do. 

Q I mean, can you remove him from the post of company 

commander? 

A No, I cannot do it. 

Q What groups of officers could be appointed to positions 
by yourself? 

A Those officers who were gazetted as attached to my 
headquarters, I can appoint them to any post I like, and 
I can remove them at my will. 

Q Werq there many of such officers who were simply 
attached to your Army? 

A There are quite a number. 

Q What kind of jobs were these officers assigned? 

A As an example, press ' '’tion or propaganda corps, 
religious section, or a post in the military administration. 

Q Will you explain the theory of staff procedures as 
applied to the Japanese Array? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Major Skeen, before you go any 
further about this "gazetted," "listed," or "earmarked," 
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would bo a proper interpretation? 

MAJOR SKEEN: My understanding of it is that it is a 
publication in which the names appear, and with the names 
appears the job that that man must hold. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Listed or earmarked for a particular 
job in a paper or book, or whatever they put out up there. 
Read the last question back, please. 

(Question read.) 

A In the Japanese Army, a Commander-In-Chief refrains 
himself from interfering with the work of the staff officers 
as much as possible, and always he tries to encourage the 
initiative on the part of his staff officers. If the 
Commander-in-Chief interferes with the work of his staff 
officers, it kills the initiative and enthusiasm on the 
part of his staff officers. That is Japanese temperament. 

So it may appear to some that a Commander-in-Chief is a 
mere figurehead, trusting so many matters to his staff 
officers. 

COLONEL MEEK: May I have that answer read? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Read the entire answer, and the 
question. 

(Question and answer read.) 

Q (By Major Skeen) Is a Commander-in-Chief informed 
of all matters that occurred with regard to his Army? 

THE WITNESS: Pardon? 

(Question read.) 

A No; only the Commander-in-Chief is informed of im¬ 
portant matters, and he was not troubled with details, 
usually. 
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Q (By Major Skeon) Arc you familiar with the functions 
of tho Inspector General's Department of the American Army? 
A I can’t say that I am familiar, but I know — I have 
the general idea about the Inspector General’s Department 
of the United States Army, 

Q Will you explain briefly your ideas as to those 
duties? 

A In the U, S. Army? 

Q In the American Army. 

A What I understand is that the functions of the 
Inspector General's Department in the United States Army 
are to send officers to inspect whether the rules and regu¬ 
lations wore being strictly observed by the subordinate 
units. 

Q Now, is there such a department in the Japanese Army? 

A We have no such organization as you have in the 

United States Array. 

Q Is there any department in the Japanese Army which 
has those functions? 

(Question read.) 

A No, we have not those organizations at all. 

Q (By Major Skeen) After the activation of the 14th 

Army, when did you receive orders for the invasion of the 
Philippines? 

A Where, or when? 

Q When? 

A I was called up to Tokyo in the middle of November, 

and I was given instructions — 1941. 

Q Do you remember the approximate date? 
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A Officer appointment was on the 15th of November, 1941, 

but I think I got — I received the order two or throe days 

previously, that is, on the 12th or 13th of November. 

Q After assuming command of the 14th Army, did you take 

any measures to see that your troops were instructed in thq 

proper treatment of civilians end prisoners of war? 

A I gave instructions with regard to civilians, and 

regulation was made for the treatment of prisoners of war. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like to get that answer. 

Will you read the question and the answer? 

(Question and answer read.) 

(A document entitled "Regula¬ 
tions for the Handling of 
Prisoners of War" was marked 
Defense Exhibit H for identi¬ 
fication. ) 

Q (By Major Skeen) I show you a document entitled 
"Regulations for the Handling of Prisoners of War," marked 
Defense Exhibit H for identification. Will you tell the 
Commission what that is? 

A This is a document on which the regulations for the 
treatment of prisoners of war of the 14th Army was based. 

Q Is that document an official publication of the 
Japanese Imperial Army? 

A Yes, it is. 

MAJOR SKEEN: I offer in evidence Defense Exhibit H, 
which is a true translation of the Japanese document. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek? 

COLONEL MEEK: I want to say once again to the 
Commission that I received this about 30 minutes ago. I 
would like to ask one or two questions for the purpose of 
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objection, if I may, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Is this.an official document of the 
Japanese Army? 

MAJOR SKEEN: The Defendant has testified that it is, 
sir. I am willing to ask him further questions and further 
identify it, 

COLONEL MEEK: I would like to know — I would like 
to ask questions as to who translated it, if it has been 
compared by the official translator of the Commission. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Go ahead and ask your questions, 
if you please. 

COLONEL MEEK: I will have to ask Major Pratt: 

As to Exhibit H, Major Pratt, have you examined it? 

MAJOR PRATT: I do not know who made the original 
translation, but we have checked the translation with this 
document and the translation is accurate. 

COLONEL MEEK: Now, I would like to ask one or two 
more questions. 

I notice that this is headed "Revisions of No. 167, 
1940; No. 7, 190?; No. 31, 1914; No. 30, 1943; No. 57, 
1943, 1 ' this being apparently Volume No. 22. 

Is that right? 
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MAJOR PRATT: Yes, that is correct. 

COLONEL MEEK: This being the revision of 194-3. 

MAJOR PRATT: It does not state that, Colonel. 
LIEUTENANT ONODERA: May I explain this? The word 
"Rikutatsu" njeans something like army circular or regula¬ 
tion No. 22. In the revisions those numbers are listed 
to show revisions have been made at various times. For 
instance, Rikutatsu No. 22 has been made. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Is that the latest revision? 
LIEUTENANT ONODERA: The latest one was made in 1943 
GENERAL DONOVAN: What else do you want to know? 
COLONEL MEEK: It appears that that revision now 
is for the period of 1943, the last previous revision 
being 1914. I have no way of knowing, and this Commission 
has no way of knowing — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just ask your question. 

COLONEL MEEK: I object to it because it is of a 
period not covered by the period in question here, being 
December 1941 to 5 August 1942. 

MAJOR SKEEN: I would like to ask two more questions 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Can you throw any light on it? 
MAJOR SKEEN: Yes, by asking the witness several 
more questions• 

Q (By Major Skeen) At the time of your invasion of 
the Philippines was there in existenc e this army regula¬ 
tion? 

A Yes, it was. I should say that between those years 
of the revision some documents always supplemented that. 
This is the final revision in 1943, which I did not know, 
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but supplements are not always in the form of revisions, 
but keep coming and going. 

Q Now, to your knowledge, was the document in effect 
when you first invaded the Philippines substantially the 
same as this document which wo have here? 

A Yes. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meok, have you anything? 

COLONEL MEEK: When you entered the Philippines in 
1941, the volume then was dated 1914, is that correct? 

THE WITNESS: Pardon? 

COLONEL MEEK: Referring to these dates when you 
entered the Philippines, the last revision that had been 
made of this was in 1914, is that right? 

THE WITNESS: No, I i'ost told Defense counsel that 
there was always some document as a supplement to the former 
revision, because we were in war in China, so those things 
were published. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let me ask a question. Was 1914 
the date of the initial document? I want to find that out. 
Was 1914 the date the book or regulations was published, 
the basic book? 

MAJOR SKEEN: That is my understanding, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Then there wore many supplements 
added throughout the years, is that correct? 

MAJOR SKEEN: That is correct. 

COLONEL MEEK: What is the date of the other book? 

Is there another date of another book? 

MAJOR SKEEN: Revisio n of the entire regulations 
were made in certain years, which are listed here. Now, 
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there was q revision made in 194-3* However, I have asked 
the Accused and he said thir is substantially the document 
on which the regulations were based. 

COLONEL MEEK: I would like to ask Major Pratt for 
a clarification of the word ••revision’ 1 that appears up 
there. Does that mean the entire thing was revised in 
Japanese? I refer now, Major Pratt, to the word "revi¬ 
sion." I understand this is the regulation number 22, and 
it was revised in 1904, 1905 and then down here twice in 
1943. 

GENERAL DONOVAN; Do you want to find out if new 
sheets were published? 

COLONEL MEEK: Yes. It is quite apparent from read¬ 
ing this that this conforms to the Geneva Convention quite 
generally, but I know full well that in 1914 it did not. 

I want to know what it contained when he entered these 
islands in 1941. Let's have a book on that; they have 
got them. 

LIEUTENANT ONODERA: The explanation of this is: 

That the title of one particular regulation — this book 
I think should be entitled more as a collection of all 
various regulations concerning this. In other words, 
you have a regulation for handling of prisoners, you 
have a regulation for housing prisoners, and such and such. 
This is army circular number 22, which deals with regula¬ 
tions for the handling of prisoners of war, and this was 
originally issued in 1904, 14 February. Then in 1904, 
under the army circular number 167, some parts were revised 
either something was supplemented or taken out, or some¬ 
thing. In 1905 something else was done to it, and so on 
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down until 1943. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We understand that part of it. 

Are those deletions and additions — are the deletions 
indicated anywhere that paragraph so and so is out and 
has been deleted? 

MAJOR PRATT: Yes, sir, parts that have been 
rescinded have been so narked. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The exhibit is accepted for what¬ 
ever probative value it nay have, 

(Defense Exhibit H for iden¬ 
tification was received in 
evidence.) 

COLONEL MEEK: I do not like to be contentious, but 
I would like one other thing at this tine in connection 
with that. I want to point out at this tine that this 
witness has stated that this docunent is substantially 
the sane as the ono that was in effect when they entered 
the Philippines in 1941. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We understand that. 

Q (By Major Skeen) When were the initial landings 
in the Philippines nade? 

A Three detachnents were sent to Aparri, Vigan and 
Legaspi, and the nain force landed at Lingayen and Lanon 
Bay. 

COLONEL MEEK: The question was when, is that not 

right? 

MAJOR SKEEN: Yes, the question was when, 

Q (By Major Skeen) When were the initial landings 
of the Philippines nade? Will you give no the dates on 
which those were nade? 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: This is all right. Now, if ho 
can give the date it will be straight. 

MAJOR SKEEN: He gave the places, but not the dates. 
THE WITNESS: A force landing of the detachment was 
on the 10th of December, The landing of the main force 
was on the 22nd of December, 1941. 

Q (By Major Skeen) Were any landings made on islands 
in the Philippines other than Luzon at this time? 

A No, only on Luzon. 

Q When were the first Japanese troops landed on Leyte? 
A Towards either the end of April 1942 or the beginning 
of May. After the fall of Bataan the Nagano Detachment, 
which was in Bataan, was sent to the Visaya District. 

Q When did you first arrive in the Philippines? 

A I arrived in the Philippines on the 24th of December, 

1941. 

Q Now, using the nap which is on the board, will you 
outline the essential elements of your campaign in the 
Philippines? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Do you have a pointer? 

MAJOR SKEEN: There was a pointed here. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We want a pointer for this. He 
may go ahead and start. 

Q (By Major Skeen) Will you go ahead and start? 

A The general plan of the campaign in the Philippines 

was prepared by the general staff and given to the army 
headquarters, and we could not alter the fundamental 
matters, but the army was only to work out the details 
how to carry it out. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: There will be a five minute recess, 

(Short recoss.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session, 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accusod is present with Defense counsel. 
The Prosecution is present, and we are ready to proceed. 

MAJOR SKEEN: May we have the last answer read? 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Major Skeen) Now, will you continue? 

A The principal features in the initial stage of the 

campaign — I will point out two or three matters. Firstly, 
to destroy the air force in the Philippines with the 
assistance of the naval air force, which was very powerful 
and based on Formosa, Secondly — 

COLONEL MEEK: Wait a minute, I hate to interrupt, 
but nay I have that answer read? 

(Answer read.) 

THE WITNESS: We estimated the air force in the 
Philippines at about 250 pianos. I was given, including 
the naval air force, which was not under my command, about 
400 planes. Owing to the very short range of the army planes 
at the tine, it was necessary to capture the airfield on 
Luzon. That is why we sent the three detachments, one to 
Aparri, one to Vigan and the last one was sent to Legaspi 
here (indicating). 

Awaiting air combat over Luzon, we sailed from 
Formosa and Japan to Luzon. The main force was composed 
of the 48th Division, plus one regiment of infantry from 
the 16th Division. The 16th Division, less one regiment of 
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infantry or one battalion, was to land on Lamon Bay. 

I had nearly 70 boats for the transportation of the 
main force. Those transport ships were assembled in the 
islands, in the China Sea between Formosa and the Chinese 
Continent called — I don't know what you call it — 
Bokoto Island, 

MAJOR PRATT: That is the Pescadores Islands, I 
believe. 

THE WITNESS: The 16th Division Were on board ships 
in the southern part of Kyushu, that is the southern part 
of Japan. The naval air force was fairly successful in 
the air combat, and we sailed — strike that out, please. 
Three detachments were sent to those three places that I 
mentioned, that is, one battalion and a half to Aparri, 
about the same strength of troops on Vigan, and about one 
battalion to Legaspi, and those two detachments landed at 
the places on the 10th of December, and the battalion sent 
to Legaspi, the landing was on the 12th or the 14th, I 
do not remember which. 

We left Formosa on the 18th, and sailing southward 
to Indo China to avoid the aerial attack and to avoid en¬ 
countering the navy. So we went down to about here (in¬ 
dicating) and came up again to Lingayen. It took us five 
days to get to Lingayen from Formosa. 

In the very early morning on the 22nd of December, 
we anchored the transport boats between Damortis and 
San Fernando, La Union. Then we came under fire from the 
artillery on the shore. My mission was to capture the 
capital of the Philippines as quickly as possible. The 
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defense organized on tho bottom of the bay and around San 
Fernando, La Union, but there was a gap around the coast 
whore we were anchored. It was a coincidence. I did not 
know where the defense positions were or were not. I didn't 
know if they were there or not. Then we were attacked by 
the submarines at the anchoring place, and we lost one boat — 
I am sorry, I am mixing this up a bit, but I will go back 
a bit. When the boats transporting one battalion and a 
half came to Aparrl they were attacked from the air and from 
tho sea. 

The convoy and one cruiser were badly damaged over 
here (indicating), and two transport boats were very 
badly damaged at Vigan. About 2 o'clock in tho morning of 
the 22nd we started the landing barge and the landing boats, 
and tho first party got into the boats and went to shore. 

Then an unexpected situation arose. 

During all my campaign in the Philippines I had 
throe critical moments, and this was number one. All boats 
which went to shore did not come back to the transport 
boats. Owing to the sea, the condition of the sea, we 
call it the rolling wave, and I do not know what or how you 
would explain it, but on the beach, all the boats were 
sent up to tho shore and buried in the sand and couldn't 
get out. So it took us a full day to dig them out and 
bring them back to the mother boat. 

So the landings scheduled was not carried out as 
previously set. In the morning the fighter planes came 
over those transports. There was air fighting just over 
our heads. After sending the first party, we could not 






send the second. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like to interrupt the wit¬ 
ness at this point and ask him to have a seat. 

The Commission has accepted the exhibit covering the 
regulations for the handling of prisoners of war for such 
probative value as it may have. 

I will now read from a document signed by Janes F. 
Byrnes, Secretary of State of the United States of America: 

'•I certify that the document hereunto annexed con¬ 
tains (1) a true copy of a certified copy of the official 
French text of the convention relating to the treatment 
of prisoners of war signed at Geneva July 27, 1929, which 
certified copy is on file in the archives of this Govern¬ 
ment, and (2) the English translation of that convention," 

MAJOR SKEEN: That is a Prosecution Exhibit, is it not? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Yes. 

And the last part: 

"I further certify that, in response to proposals 
made by the Government of the United States through the 
Swiss Minister in Tokyo, the Swiss Minister telegraphed 
on January 30, 1942 that the 'Japanese Government has 
informed me: "... Although not bound by the Convention 

relative treatment prisoners of war Japan will apply 
rnutatis mutandis provisions of that convention to 
American prisoners of war in its power."'" 

The witness has testified that the exhibit that 
was accepted was in forco at the time that he was in the 
Philippine Islands. If there are other regulations govern¬ 
ing the handling of prisoners by the Japanese we want such 








regulations. 

I would like for you, Colonol Meek, to nako an effort 
to got such regulations. In connection with that I would 
like to say this, again, about putting in exhibits, please 
present the exhibits to the opposing side in tine to have 
them take a look at it, so ' o can avoid unnecessary delay. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will recess until 1330. 

(Whereupon, at 1130 hours, a recess was taken until 
1330 hours, 5 February 1946.) 
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(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 1330 
hours, 5 February 1946.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session, 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accusod is present with Defense counsel. 

The Prosecution is present, and we are ready to proceed. 
MASAHARU HOMMA 

the Accused, a witness in his own behalf, having been 
previously sworn, resumed the stand, and was examined and 
testified further as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION (Resumed) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you read back the last two 
or three sentences? 

(Record read,) 

Q (By Major Skeen) Will you continue from that point? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you establish the year there? 

Q (By Major Skeen) Will you state the year which you 
landed in the Philippines? 

A Oh, yes, it was in 1941. 

Q Now, will you continue from where you left off? 

A I was worried about the situation, because a part 

of my infantry went ashore, and the rest of the troops 
were on board. If we were counter-attacked we were almost 
helpless. If vo were to be counter-attacked we would be 
helpless. But wo did not know when the sea would become 
calm enough to land tho next day. So during the night of 
the 22nd I moved, shifted tho anchoring position of my 
boats to tho south so that wo can land betweon Damortis 
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and Lingayen. We are able to land the troops the next 
day. It took us two or three days more to land all the 
troops on the shore. 

The airfield we intended to capture at Aparri and the 
airfield at Legaspi were too small we found on landing. 

So looking for a better place, a better airfield, a part 
of the unit which landed on Aparri was sent down here — 

I haven't the name of the place — anyway, about here (in¬ 
dicating). But even this airfield was not big enough to 
advance the greatest part of my bombing planes. A part 
of my bombers were advanced to this airfield, and we 
advanced our fighters, fighter planes, to Aparri and Vigan, 
while the naval air force was still keeping their base 
on Formosa all the time. 

By the 25th or the 26th, the 48th Division was all 
ready to advance, and those units that landed at Aparri 
and Vigan came down to join the main force of the 48th 
Division. We sustained a fairly big amount of casualties 
on landing south of San Fernando, La Union. Then we came 
in contact with the USAFFE for the first time at Rosario, 
Pozurrubio and San Fabian; next to Binalonan around Urdaneta 
and Carmen. At this time I had my headquarters at Bauang. 

At this time I might explain that the 48th Division was 
the best equipped division, with motor vehicles in the 
army. There were only two divisions with sufficient motor 
vehicle equipment. One was a guard division and one was 
the 48th Division. That is the reason this division was 
transferred to Java. We knew by this time that several 
divisions of the USAFFE were moved up on this part here 
(indicating). That was the 24th Division or the 91st 
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Division or the 101st or 111th Division, I don’t know 
which. A little fighting took place around those places 
that I mentioned. 

As my mission was to capture Manila as quickly as 
possible, at once, the main force of the 48th Division 
were on the road to Cabanatuan and Manila, and sending one 
regiment of infantry which belonged to the 16th Division 
towards Tarlac. We had fighting around Cabanatuan and 
Paniqui and Tarlac. This regiment which advanced had 
many men killed in action just north of Tarlac, 

Although the 48th Division was equipped with motor 
vehicles and bicycles, one battalion of the infantry 
regiment had bicycles — they moved up quickly, but all 
the bridges over there were blown up and they were stopped. 
On the 28th of December, 1941, I moved our headquarters 
to Binalonan. 

On the 24th of December the main force of the 16th 
Division came along Lamon Bay and anchored around between 
Mauban and Atimonan. Part of the 16th Division encountered 
heavy resistance at Mauban. They were advancing toward 
Manila. There was fighting around Lucena and Lipa and 
San Pablo. 

Both divisions were advancing toward Manila from 
the north and south, and by the evening of the 1st of 
January, 1942, we arrived at the outskirts of Manila. 

I moved my headquarters from Binalonan to Cabanatuan 
on the 1st of January, 1942. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What date was that, Major 
Skeen, when they were at the outskirts of Manila? 
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MAJOR SKEEN: The 1st of January, 1942. 

THE WITNESS: So now wo are ready to go into Manila, 
but I stopped the advance of both divisions at the out¬ 
skirts of Manila, If those divisions went in together 
from south and north anything might happen. The division¬ 
al commanders of both divisions protested to me. They 
wanted to go into Manila as soon as possible. I stopped 
them. Arrangements were made to enter the City of Manila 
with only two battalions from each division, and the rest 
of the divisions must stay out of the city. 

By this time it became apparent that USAFFE was with¬ 
drawing to Bataan, and their intention was obviously to 
resist with the cooperation of Manila Bay forts in Bataan. 
So the 48th Division advanced towards Bataan north of 
Manila, but the bridge at Calumpit was blown up. That 
is a wide and very deep river. We could not cross it very 
easily. We tried to cross the river by small boats, 
but it took us a very long time oven to cross the river; 
one battery of artillery took one day. 

However, by using part of the 48th Division — 
by using all means, part of the 48th Division went to 
Bataan, but before we reached Bataan there was very stiff 
fighting on the line of Guagua and San Jose, this lino 
here (indicating); three days of fighting at that point. 
After that the one regiment of the 48th Division reached 
the place called Hermosa about the 7th of January. Then 
orders came from the Imperial GHQ to transfer the 48th 
Division to Java. By that timo the 65th Brigade, which 
was on the way to Formosa when we loft Formosa, woro coning 






into Luzon, but this unit, the65th Brigade, v/as newly- 
organized and it was intended for garrison duty. The 
training and equipment was very poor. The regiment is 
composed of only tv/o battalions instead of three, and there 
was no machine gun unit attached to it, but as the 48th 
Division v/as withdrawn I had to use this brigade for the 
offensive. 

I called the staff officer in charge of intelligence 
and asked what was the miss .on of USAFFE in Bataan. The 
word I hoard was that there were 25 , 000 , and this brigade 
was only 6 , 500 , but I had one more regiment which belonged 
to the 16th Division. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Major Skeen, he does not have to 
stand up any more. If he wants to stand up it is all right, 
but he can sit down if he wishes to. 

THE WITNESS: I want to point this out, and later I 
want to use this big map here. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. 

MAJOR SKEEN: He prefers to stand up, sir. 

THE WITNESS: I night mention here, we did not have 
a proper nap. What wo had was a very small scale nap, 
and the map that was here in this room was a blown-up nap 
of it. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Well, we will take a short recess 
until we can get the map fixed up. 

(Short recess.) 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with members of Defense 
counsel. Prosecution is present and we are ready to pro¬ 
ceed. 

THE WITNESS (continuing): At the beginning of January, 
the 65th Brigade began to arrive at Lingayan, and they 
marched from the landing place to Bataan in a great hurry 
to relieve the 48th Division. Then they started the 
offensive on the 9th of January, and at that time we were 
not sure where the defensive position was, and, as I said, 
this map is too small a scale to show anything about the 
exact position. 

I advanced my headquarters from Cabanatuan to Baliuag 
on the 3rd or 2nd — the 3rd of January — all of my head¬ 
quarters except myself and Colonel Nakayama, who was in 
charge of the operations sections, and a few aides and 
staff officers. 

So on the 12th of January I advanced my headquarters 
to San Fernando, with a vory few staff officers. 

The attack began on the 9th, along the defensive 
position on the Abucay line to Mt. Natib. It proved a very 
well organized position, as we found it. The artillery 
fire on Bataan, of the USAFFE, was very powerful and 
accurate. We suffered great casualties from the artillery 
fire. The attack was very slow, and casualties were 
gradually increasing. 

On about the 20th of January I ordered the commander 
of the 16th Division to come forward to participate in the 
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attack. One of his regiments was here on the east side of 
Mt. Natib, and one of the regiments of the l6th Division 
which were coming from Legaspi were delayed and had not 
arrived at Manila yet. So he brought one regiment, which 
was the 20th Regiment of Infantry, and other auxiliary 
troops, and I sent him around to Olongapo, but there was 
no road coming to all this part (indicating), to Moron, and 
this is a part with very thick Jungles. So we tried to 
transport the l6th Division to Moron by boats which we had, 
and the 20th Regiment of Infantry arrived at Moron about 
the 23rd or 24th. 

By the 25th of January the USAFFE on the line of the 
Abucay Hacienda, that is, west of Abucay, began to withdraw. 
Somehow a paper, a large sketch of paper, was found, which 
belonged to an American officer. On that map there was 
four lines drawn up by red pencil. On this part of it 
(indicating) was "MLR," which I interpreted as "Main Line 
of Resistance," and on this part "RLR," that I interpreted 
as "Rear Line of Resistance"; and on the line at Limay 
there was again "MLR." So what I judged — I appreciated 
the situation -- from this position they were withdrawn to 
the position at Limay, leaving their line of resistance on 
up the Balanga-Bagac line. 

I ordered the 65th Brigade to press forward until 
they reached Limay. The 65th Brigade were coming on the 
road that naturally leads toward this part (indicating), 
so they are coming towards Balanga, 

MAJOR SKEEN: Would the Commission like the Accused 
to use the large map of Bataan now? It will take Just a 
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minute to switch these around. 

THE WITNESS (continuing); Even at that time wo did 
not have this map. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will take a recess so that these 
maps may be rearranged. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK; Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with members of Defense 
counsel. Prosecution is present and we are ready to pro¬ 
ceed. 

Q (By Major Skeen) Will you continue? 

A The 65th Brigade and the 19th Regiment of Infantry, 
which belong to the 16th Division, pressed as far as this 
lino (indicating), where they met very stiff resistance and 
couldn't move forward any more. And the 20th Regiment of 
Infantry, v/hich advanced from Moron around the coast, 
arrived at the north of Bagac. They were stopped here and 
couldn’t 70 vi’i’th-vard. Then the commander of the l 6 th 
Division varied to get around to behind the defensive line, 
so ho sa’vo cuvj battalion of infantry of the 20th Regiment 
by boat frer 3uM_- Bay lo Saysain Point- to land at Saysain 
Point, but the n-ap they had at the time was the one which 
was just shown here, a very small scale one, and it was a 
dark night, ana preparation ,or the landing was very in¬ 
complete; so 'hat this battalion landed wc didn’t know 
where. It wan found out later, one of the companies came 
as far as near Mariveles, and most of them wore landed 
about Quinaunn Point and Canas Point — not as a battalion, 
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but as a group of platoons, companies, and sections. There 
was intensive machine gun fire and artillery fire southward 
from the coast, and they were entirely lost, without a trace 
this battalion was heard no more about. 

But a week passed, and wo did not hear any report from 
the battalion. So the commander of the 16th Division was 
very anxious about it, because they had only three days 
left, and we sent over plane after plane but couldn't locate 
any trace, because it was jungles. The pianos dropped a 
bag of rice at random, but of course those bags did not 
reach the battalion. 

Then at the beginning of February, 1942, I think about 
the 3rd or 4th of February, the commander of the 16th 
Division determined to rein'V rce the battalion which was 
previously sent, so he sent another battalion to the same 
point, but it met the same fate as the previous one: It 
was lost without a trace, and we couldn't hear anything of 
it any more. 

That was two battalions of the 20th Regiment of 
Infantry. The regimental commander of the 20th Regiment, 
in the hope to reach his battalion, broke through the 
defensive line in the east of Bagac about this part (indi¬ 
cating), and then reached about hero (indicating), but that 
regimental commander and battalion was surrounded in the 
jungles and couldn't move either forward or backward. It 
was lost without trace, too. 

In the meantime, the 65th Brigade and 19th Regiment, 
which wore fighting around rt. Natib, hero at a place called 
Capotoharo, around hero — this is a place where the 
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bitterest fighting was going on. 

And about the some time the 33rd Regiment of the 16th 
Division were brought in and put in somewhere, but they 
couldn't get forward. 

About the 10th of February I knew — I came to know 
that those two battalions were lost, and if I didn't do 
something about this battalion which was surrounded in the 
jungles, this would be also annihilated. 

Because of the heavy casualties and tragedy of the 
20th Regiment, I made up my mind to stop the offensive and 
to withdraw this regiment to the rear. This battalion took 
four days to cross about a distance of 1,000 meters behind. 
They had been without food for 13 days, and they came out 
exhausted. 

By that time the strength of the whole troops in 
Bataan was reduced in infantry about three battalions, and 
the units got mixed up everywhere. I could not ask for 
reinforcements from Tokyo. It isn't considered in the 
Japanese Army for the Commander-in-Chief to ask for re¬ 
inforcements; ho must do with what he was given. 

COLONEL MEEK: May I have the last part of that answer 
read, the last few lines? 

(Record read.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: While the interruption is going on, 

I wish we could get the other reporter here and we will 
read back the question and the answer ns far as we have 
gone. 

Have the witness take his seat and we will read back 
from where he started on his ansv/or. 
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(Record road.) 

MAJOR SKEEN: Will you continue? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let's get the arrangement all made 

again, 

THE WITNESS: I do not recall the date, but it is 
sometime between the 15th and 20th of February, 1942, I 
ordered the withdrawal of the whole line (indicating), 
about this line from Balanga and the northern part of Bagac 
to rearrange the disposition. It was about this time that 
my death was reported, committal of suicide was reported, 

I was in very bad shape. If the USAFFE took the 
counter-offensive I thought they could walk to Manila with¬ 
out encountering much resistance on our part. I had no 
troops in my hands. 

I asked the Line of Communications commander, "How 
much troops can you give me?” 

He said he can give mo only two companies. 

So I said, "All right,, jive mo that two companies -- 
bettor than nothing." 

By the end of February the order came from Saigon 
that the 4th Division force was going to be added in my 
army, but I w.is still not competent to attack with this 
4th Division, because this is a division worse equipped 
of the whole Army, obsolete. Besides, it would take the 
whole month of March to come around to roach Luzon. 

Then another order came from Saigon giving me the 
Nagano Detachment. 

I said I had three critical moments in my campaign. 
This was the second one. And again I was going to bo givon 
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two others — Kawaguchi and the Kawamura Detachments. In 
fact, the last regiment of the 4th Division arrived at 
Luzon at the end of March, so by that time the chiof of my 
staff was relieved and General Wachi came, and I called all 
of my staff officers who stayed in Manila to Bataan and put 
all our energy in the preparation of the next offensive. 

By this time this map wa3 found in Manila, on which 
the organized defense was shown all along the line. This 
organization of the defense ch .%>ked v/ith what we found in 
the actual situation. 

The preparation was adequately made and the time; 
zero hour was fixed at three o'clock in the afternoon of 
the 3rd of April. By that time I had advanced my head¬ 
quarters to Orani. From 11:00 until 3:00 in the afternoon, 
on the morning of the 3rd of April we put on intensive 
artillery firing, and then the infantry wont over the top. 

The disposition of the troops: The 16th Division 
along this line (indicating), and the 65th Brigade here 
(indicating), and the 4th Division south — no, north of 
Mt. Sonat, and the Nagano Detachment along the coast. The 
main direction of the offensive was directed as this arrow 
shows (indicating). 

On the first day of the offensive it progressed as 
scheduled and wo were not able to roach Liraay. In three 
days' time wo were able to break through this part of the 
defensive to the corner (indicating), the final lino or 
final aroa of defense. Previous to that I had heard there 
must bo more than 25,000, the strength of USAFFE in Bataan, 
because wherever you go you meet a very superior opponent. 
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So I called Major Haba of the Intelligence Section 
and told him, "Your estimation of the strength was 25,000, 
but I feel much more, very much more. You go back end es¬ 
timate again." 

He came back end reported to me, "40,000." 

So,"In my estimation," I told him, 'It must bo 60,000, 
but I have no data to contradict you, so I accept your 
estimation." 

So we took the strength of the USAFFE in Bataan as 
40,000, but before we started the second battle of Bataan 
we expected to take about a month to Mariveles, because we 
expected the main line of resistance around Linay, and then 
there would be another line north of Mariveles. If I was 
fortunate enough to break through the first line of 
resistance as scheduled, I could not reach Mariveles 
within a month. That is our calculation of the days we 
needed. 

I do not recall the exact day, but the divisions 
around this line of defense (indicating) consisted of about 
nine divisions. Of course, the strength of the divisions 
are not what we have in our Army; very much smaller. But 
still there are nine or ten divisions on this line. 

After the first day of the offensive advancement of 
the first line progressed bettor than we expected, and wo 
reached Liraay, but wo did not meet much resistance on this 
line. That was beyond our expectation. So the 4th Division 
got exhausted by the time they reached hero (indicating), 
so I withdrew tho 16th Division from hero (indicating), 
and brought it down to the east coast to advance beyond the 
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4th Division and go southward and on the 9th of April the 
envoy of USAFFE with the white flag cone along with the 
Nagano Detachment, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like to have that road back. 
(Record read.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will toko a short recess 
(Short recess.) 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
arc present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. 
The Prosecution is present, and we are ready to proceed. 

Q (By Major Skeen) ’/Then did you first learn that 
Manila was to be declared an open city? 

A I cannot state the exact date. It was either the 
29th or 30th of December, 1941, in Binalonan. 

Q How did you receive this news? 

A I believe the Chief of Staff, Lieutenant General 
Maeda, cane to me and told me there was some information 
received from Tokyo to the effect that the San Francisco 
broadcast was saying that Manila was declared an open city. 
Q V/hat did you do when you received this news? 

A I told the Chief of Staff to stop the firing and 

bombing over the city, and order all the units concerned. 
Before I left Formosa I had already given instructions 
to the air force and artillery units forbidding the 
indiscriminate bombing of villages and towns. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you read that back? 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Major Skeen) Did you order steps to be taken 
to verify the authenticity of this report? 

A General Maeda was telling me that he was going to 
do that to verify the authenticity of the information. 

Q Did you give your approval? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q When did you become positive that Manila was, in 
fact, an open city? 
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A On the evening of the 1st of January, 1942, when 
I was in Cabanatuan somebody -- I forget whom — a staff 
officer, came to tell me that Manila was lighted in the 
evening, so I knew it was true. 

Q Did the operational plans for the army air force 
call for the bombing of the City of Manila? 

A No order to bomb Manila was ever given. However, 
one of the targets of the air force, the army air force, 
was the destruction of the air force of USAFFE, the 
targets, I mean the airfields, the land, Nichols Field 
and Nielson Field might have been targets. 

Q But you are sure that the city itself was not ever 
a target? Are you sure the city itself was never a 
target for the air force? 

A No, the City of Manila was never a target for the 
army bombers. 

Q V/ill you explain briefly the plan for the use of 
aircraft in the Philippines? 

A As I explained before, the army planes are very 
short ranged. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: V/ill you read that? 

(Answer read.) 

THE WITNESS: (Continuing) At the initial stage 
of the campaign the area was divided into two parts for 
the army and the navy, and the army took the northern 
part and the navy the south, southern part. The bound¬ 
ary, I cannot recall exactly what it was; it was either 
the line of Baguio or Stotsenberg, but anyway the naval 
air force engaged themselves chiefly in the strategic 
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bombing and they bombod Clark Field and places like that, 

Q After landing in the Philippines did it become neces¬ 
sary for you to make any change in the organization of 
your headquarters with respect to military administration? 

A Yes, it was found necessary, and I gave the authority 
to the Director of Military Administration to give orders 
to the military police so far as the maintenance of peace 
and order and police matters are concerned. Then I ex¬ 
plained in my statement of the campaign, that as a result 
of the Battle of Bataan, I had to engage entirely and 
purely in the operational matters in Bataan, and I called 
all the staff officers to Bataan. So I ordered the trans¬ 
fer of the authority to the Director of Military Adminis¬ 
tration for the time being, so I asked the approval of 
General Terauchi, and General Terauchi not only gave me 
the approval, but he gave me the order to transfer, to 
place General Hayashi, as Director of Military Administra¬ 
tion, in full charge of the Military Administration. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you road that part back? 
(Answer read.) 

THE WITNESS: (Continuing) That was, I think, at the 
end of February. 

Q (By Major Skeen) What was that? 

A I think it was the end of February. 

Q 194-2? 

A Yes • 

Q During the temporary absenco of the chief of staff, 

who acted in that capacity? 

A When General V/achi wont away he made arrangements 
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with Colonel Nakayama to take his place. There was 
General Hayashi as deputy chief of staff, but that was 
only nominal. He had nothing to do with operational work. 
He had the title of deputy chief of staff, because he 
had staff officers in charge of the Military Administra¬ 
tion, and concurrently the members of the Military Ad¬ 
ministration — 

Q Were General Hayashi's duties entirely concerned with 
military administration? 

A Yes, his sole duty was to discharge his mission as 
chief of the Military Administration. 

Q V/as General Terauchi the commander of the Southern 
Area Army? 

A Yes, he was. 

Q Do you know whether the military police in the 
Philippines could receive orders directly from the 
military police in Tokyo? 

A Yes, it could. The military police is not a com¬ 
batant unit. It has its orn peculiar tradition in history. 
However, it is under the control of the military police 
in Tokyo. 

Q Do you know whether the military police under your 
command over received orders directly from Tokyo? 

A No, I don't think so* 

Q When did you first hear that the American forces 
in Bataan were going to surrender? 

A On the morning of April 9th. 

Q Whore was your headquarters at that time? 

A I was in Balanga. 









Q How did you first hear of that news? 

A Staff Officer either Nakayana or Haba cane to me, 
telling me that a staff officer of the USAFFE cane to the 
headquarters of the Nagano Detachment. 

Q What did you do when you received this news? 

A I sent Colonel Nakayana, the colonel in charge of 
the operations section, to meet the envoy, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What was that last? 

(Answor read.) 

Q (By Major Skeen) When did you know that the sur¬ 
render of the American forces was an accomplished fact? 

A It was in the afternoon of the same day. 

Q Can you recall — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What date? 

Q (By Major Skeen) Will you state the date? 

A April 9th. 

GENERAL GARD: All the American forces? 

MAJOR SKEEN: On Bataan. 

Q (By Major Skeen) Can you recall what tine in the 
afternoon on the 9th of April that was? 

A No, I cannot state the tine. I thought it was 
toward evening, but I an not sure. 

Q Did Colonel Nakayana return and report to you con¬ 
cerning the surrender? 

A Yes, he did. 

Q Will you state what ho reportod? 

A Ho went out, thinking he was going to meet the 
envoy, and he was in the hope that surrender would be of 
the whole USAFFE. When he came back he reported to me ho 
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reported to me he met General King, and ho did not know 
that he was General King, and asked him was tho surrender 
of the whole USAFFE. General King told him he surrendered 
his troops under his command v/ith the approval of General 
Wainwright, and he had nothing to do with Corregidor. 

Also he reported to me that surrender was unconditional, 
and General King surrendered with his troops. 

Q V/as there any written record made of the surrender 
terms? 

A What is that? 

Q Was there any written record made of tho surrender 
terms? 

A No, sir, there is not. 

Q Was thero any effective time of surrender set? 

A No tine was fixed. 

Q Do you know whether the physical condition of the 
American forces was made known to your headquarters prior 
to the surrender or at the tine of surrender? 

A We did not know and we wore not informed of it. 

Q Did you leave your headquarters at Balanga? 

A When? 

Q At the tine after surrender. 

A Yes. 

Q V/hen was that? 

A I stayed a few days and went out — it was either the 
15 th or the l6th, I cannot recall tho exact date, and wont 
to Bagac. 

Q Why did you make that trip? 

A I went to sec defense positions of USAFFE along that 
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road. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you road that answer? 

(Answer read.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is the Balanga-Bagac Road? 

MAJOR SKEEN: The Pilar-Bagac Road, I believe, sir. 

Q (By Major Skeen) Did you see any prisoners of war 
on your trip to Bagac? 

A I saw then. 

Q Y/ill you describe those prisoners? 

A On the southern side of Balanga there was a river 
running from west to east, and there was a bridge over 
the main road, and just beyond the bridge there was an 
open field that was the concentration area where the 
prisoners were coning from all directions, and as Balanga 
was a starting point for the evacuation, I saw the column 
marching from that concentration area toward San Fernando. 
There were many prisoners who were in the open field 
south of the river. I nay be mistaken, but I will state 
what I recall. On the southwest of Balanga the river 
was bending gently, and on the bonk a few trees we re 
standing, and along — between the bank and the road 
there are many prisoners who are sitting down, and I an 
not sure, but I feel that there was a water pipe sticking 
out between the road and the river. But I an not so sure 
about it, but anyway the prisoners were making a queue, 
they are lining up, and on the east side of the road in 
the open field there are not many prisoners, but over that 
area there was a hedge and beyond that hedge there are 
civilian ovacuees — I moan refugees — who wore camping. 

Q Were any of the prisoners in the river? 

A Yes, the river was not very deep, and the water was 
in part of the bod, and the water was clear, but some of the 
prisoners wore in tho water, and some are washing. 
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Q Did you seo any signs of mistreatment of prisoners 
at the time you observed this concentration area? 

A Oh, no, I did not. I saw very few guards standing 
there. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Read back that question and answer. 
(Question and answer road.) 

Q (By Major Skoen) Were the prisoners at this time 
organized into groups of definite numbers? 

A No, The prisoners were organized from Balanga into 
a group or column, but afterwards from Balanga south or 
westward they wore not organized. 

Q Did you go any further south in Bataan? Did you go 
any further south than Bagac into Bataan? 

A Yes, I went to the 4th Division Headquarters and 
Army Artillery Headquarters. 

Q Do you recall the dates on which you made those trips? 
A Around the 21st or 20th. I cannot say the exact 
date • 

Q That would be about the 20th of April? 

A Yes, April. 

Q Did you see any prisoners on that trip? 

A I did not see many, but some of them wore coming along 
towards Balanga. 

Q On any of your trips from Balanga south into Bataan, 
did you see any American or Filipino transportation? 

A I saw many. 

Q Will you state approximately how many you saw, and 

the condition of them? 

A It is hard to say, because they are all scattered all 
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over the places, and I saw many on the way to Bagac and on 
the way across to the 4th Division. But I might say there 
were between 50 and 100, but I am not so sure. 

Q Well, at any place did you see any trucks or cars 
which appeared to be in operating condition? 

A Well, most of them were placed upside down, and some 
of them were without tires, or damaged. My impression was 
they were not in operating condition. 

Q Did you see any large concentration of vehicles? 

A No, I did not. 

Q Now, did the Japanese Army have sufficient transporta¬ 
tion to meet their own needs during the campaign in the 
Philippines? 

A No, far from it. We were very poorly equipped with 
motor vehicles. The number we had was grossly inadequate 
for the requirements of the Army. To supplement this 
shortage of motor vehicles, we purchased about 3,000 
Filipino ponies and used them. 

COLONEL MEEK: May we have that answer read? 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Major Skeen) When did you first learn the correct 
number of American and Fill.'no prisoners of war? 

A In the evening of the 9th Major Haba came to me and 
reported the strength of the U5AFFE was 70,000; his pre¬ 
vious estimate was wrong. I asked him, "How do you know?" 

He said he learned it from General King's Headquarters. 

Q You mentioned that on one of your trips into Bataan 
you went to the headquarters of the Artillery crd the 4th 
Division. 











A Yes. 

Q Can you point out on the map the location of those 
headquarters? 

A I went along from Balanga, came down to Cabcaben, and 
I got out of the car here (indicating), went to the sea side, 
then I went into the jungle where the 4-th Division Head¬ 
quarters was, then went to t^e Army Artillery Headquarters 
somewhere behind there, and came out to the main road, 
somewhere about here (indicating). 

Q Now, to get back to the question of prisoners: Did 
you speak to anyone concerning the care of this increased 
number of prisoners? 

A No, I don't think I did. But General Wachi came to 
me; he corrected the plan — I mean the plan previously set 
according to the report that he received about the number 
of prisoners. 

Q Did he tell you that the plan had been changed to 
meet the needs — 

A Yes, that is what he said. 

Q (Continuing) — of these additional prisoners? Did 
you see the plan for handling of prisoners of war, the 
original plan? 

A The original plan I saw, I knew; but the corrected 
one I did not see. 

Q Do you know whether the evacuation plan for the 
prisoners specified that the move should be made by foot? 

A No, nothing was mentioned about that transportation 
of the prisoners of war, but it was originally left to the 
discretion of the commandant of the army transport. However, 
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I was explained that there was no motor vehicles available, 
so the prisoners had to march as far as San Fernando. 

Q Will you explain the procedure employed by the Japan¬ 
ese Army regarding the issuance of orders? 

A The staff officer who was in charge of the matter 
drafts orders and submits them to the chief of the section 
for approval. When approved, either the chief of the 
section or the staff officer himself goes to that chief of 
staff for approval. When the chief of staff gives approval 
he comes to me, with or without the draft, and in most cases 
explains to me verbally what the order was. 

Q Then who issues the order? 

A Yes. Then he issues the order in my name. 

Q Did you, as commander-in-chief, read every order that 
was issued from your headquarters? 

A No, I did not. It was impossible to read so many 
orders. 

Q Were the orders which were issued ever actually signed 
by you as commander-in-chief? 

A No; the commander-in-chief never signs an order, but 
when the draft is submitted to him he puts his personal 
stamp on it. That means approval. And when the order is 
issued, the commander-in-chief never signs on the order 
itself. 

Q Were orders ever issued in the name of the commander- 
in-chief which were not approved by you? 

A There are many occasions, especially an order concern¬ 
ing the less important matters. The chief of staff will — 
and sometimes the staff officer — issue orders in the name 
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of the commander-in-chief, and that was not known to him. 

Q Did any one of your staff officers make an inspection 
of the march of prisoners from Bataan to San Fernando? 

A Yes, I think they did, on their own initiative. 

Q Do you know whether any officer did make an inspection? 

A You mean my staff officers? 

Q Yes. Do you know that any of your staff officers 

actually did make an inspection? 

A General Wachi, Colonel Takatsu, and Major Wada; they 
did. 

Q Did Colonel Ohta make such an inspection? 

A Yes, he did. 

Q Did you receive any reports from these officers as to 
mistreatment of prisoners on the march? 

A I did not receive any such report. 

Q Now, had they seen occurrences would they have been 
reported to you? 

A Certainly they would. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute. 

We will take a five-minute recess. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with members of Defense 
counsel. Prosecution is present and we are ready to pro¬ 
ceed. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you read the last question and 
answor? 

(Question and answer road.) 
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Q (By Major Skeen) Did „ou receive reports from any 
officers, or anyone, as to mistreatment of prisoners on 
the march? 

A I did not receive any such reports. 

Q Did you, yourself, travel along the route of march? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q Can you recall the date, and where you went? 

A I cannot recall the date, but it was sometime between 
the 19th and 25th or 24th of April; I went to Clark Field, 

Q From where did you start this trip? 

A I started from Balanga. 

Q How many groups of prisoners did you see on this 
trip? 

A My memory on the point is somewhat obscure. I saw 
one column, or one group, m '".i.ng towards San Fernando from 
Bacolor, and I saw some who were resting at the warehouse 
at Lubao, outside of the warehouse. I may have seen more, 
but I can't recall. And, as it was almost the last stage 
of the march, I did not see many groups. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Does the Commission want the last 
part of that read? I heard it, but if anybody else wishes, 
we will road it back. 

COLONEL MEEK: I don't need it; I got it. 

Q (By Major Skeen) Did you stop near any of those 
groups of prisoners? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You had better read that last answer 

back. 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Major Skeen) Did you stop near any of those groups 
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of prisoners? 

A I did not stop. 

Q What was the apparent physical condition of the 
prisoners which you saw at these places? 

A They looked rather tired and haggard. 

Q In your trip to Clark Field did you see any bodies 
along the road? 

A Dead bodies? 

Q In your trip, did you see any bodies, dead bodies, 
along the road? 

A No, I did not see. From the testimony I heard in 
the court it appeared to me that there were many dead 
bodies lying along the roadaide, but I do not see how it 
could be so, why I did not see any bodies lying on the 
road on my whole trip. However, I was not looking for 
them particularly, to find them. 

COLONEL MEEK: May I have that answer read? 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Major Skeen) How long did your headquarters 
remain in Balanga? 

A My headquarters stayed at Balanga from April 8th 
until the 28th of April. 
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Q Did any staff officers from the Imperial Head¬ 
quarters ever cone to the Philippines? 

A There are many who came, and there were always 
parties coming and going. 

Q What were your plans for the assault on Corrogidor? 

A The plan was dividod into two parts, the first part, 

the 6lst Regiment of infantry with auxiliary troops to 
land on the first night and capture Malinta Hill; the 
second part, the rest of the 4th Division to land on the 
second night. 

Q V/ere naval pianos used at any time to bomb 
Corrogidor? 

A Yes, there v/ere planes after the fall of Bataan; 
units of air force came to Clark Field to assist me in 
bombing Corrogidor, and they participated in the bombing. 
However, they v/ere not placed under my command. 

Q Why wasn't the assault planned for immediately after 
the fall of Bataan? 

A I wanted to effect the assault on Corregidor 
immediately after the fall of Bataan, but I had no boats. 

I had to bring the landing boats all along from Lingaycn, 
about 7 or 8 every evening, taking advantage of the dark¬ 
ness of the night. It took many days; besides a sudden 
outbreak of malaria occurred in the unit, in the 4th 
Division and others. The divisional commander over the 
4th Division and his chief of staff and the other staff 
officers v/ere suffering from malaria; and the 8th, 10th 
and 68th Regimentswere suffering from malaria. The 
original plan of the assault on Corregidor was scheduled 
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on 25 of April, but it had to be postponed until the 5th 
of May. 

Q When did you first know that General Wainwright 
wanted to talk with you? 

A It was in the afternoon of May the 6th. 

Q How did you receive this news? 

A Staff Officers who came, I forget who, came to me 
and told me that General Wainwright wanted to meet me at 
Cabcaben at 6 o'clock on the same day, on the 6th of May. 

Q Was Colonel Nakayama on Corregidor at the time? 

A Yes, he was on Corregidor. 

Q Do you know why he happened to be on Corregidor? 

A I sent him with the first landing party. He was 

the staff officer in charge of operation section; before 
he left my headquarters I told him there are two courses 
open to General Wainwright from my estimation: One, is 
to go either to Mindanao, Visaya, to continue his campaign, 
or the other one was to surrender with all his troops 
under his command. I told him the first course was more 
probable, due to the very slack sort of control around 
Manila Bay. You can go anywhere you like to by sub¬ 
marine, but if he comes out I told Nakayama that Naka¬ 
yama should not accept the surrender of less than the 
full troops on the hill under his command, and assure 
suitable surrender of the fortress in Manila Bay 
be tendered, made by the commander of the fortress to 
the ranking officer on Corregidor. 

Q The ranking Japanese officer? 

A The ranking Japanese officer. 
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Q What did you do when you got word that General 
Wainwright wanted to meet you? 

A I forgot to tell you I also told Nakayama I will 
meet General Wainwright when he is ready to surrender all 
his troops, so when I got the word from Nakayama it was 
that General Wainwright wanted to see me, I took it for 
granted that means the surrender of his troops, 

Q When and where did you meet General Wainwright? 

A I met him at 6 o'clock in the ovening at Cabcaben. 

Q Did you talk to any of your staff officers at 

Cabcaben prior to going into this meeting? 

A Yes,I did. 

Q What was the conversation? Who did you talk to 
and what did you have to say? 

A I went to Cabcaben just before 6 o'clock, and when 
I got out of my car I saw Colonel Nakajima in front of 
the building, and I asked him did General V/ainwright mean 
the surrender of USAFFE, the whole USAFFE. He did not 
say clearly, but he said something, he did not quite 
understand how the matter stood, so he gave me some 
cloud in my mind. 

Q Who was present at this meeting? 

A I thought it was the end of the hostilities in 
the Philippines. I brought all the staff along with me - 
officers along with me who were available. 

Q Will you name those officers? 

A Major General V/achi, Colonel Nakayama came from 
Corregidor, Colonel Takatsu, Lieutenant Colonel Nakajima, 
Lieutenant Colonel Akiyama, Major Kitayama, Major Haba, and 
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I think thorc was ono lieutenant colonel who cane from 
The Southorn Area Arny Headquarters. I nevor learned his 
nano. 

Q Why was the conversation conducted through an 
interpreter? 

A Although I could speak English, nobody could 
understand what is going on, evorybody present, so I 
used an interpreter in the meeting. 

Q Will you relate as accurately as you can what took 
place at that meeting? 

A The place of meeting was a sort of veranda, wide 
veranda, of a bungalow. We were facing each other around 
the long table, and General Wainwright sat in front of me. 
There wore six or seven staff officers, aides to General 
Wainwright, who sat opposite us. Then I started to ask him 
through the interpreter, "Are you the commander-in-chief 
of the USAFFE?" To this question the General replied, 

"No." That was an answer I had not expected. I was 
rather shocked to hoar that, because I had. asked through 
our intelligence service, and when they broadcast from 
the United States we learned and wo were sure that he 
succeeded General MacArthur. Then General Wainwright 
said, "No," We asked him again - I forget the exact 
words that I said in the meeting - how that was so, and 
he said, "I was the commander of the forces in Luzon." 

Then I said, "What about troops in the other parts of 
the Philippines?" He said, "It was given away," I asked 
the General to whom was it given away. I do not know 
exactly whether ho said General MacArthur or General Sharp. 
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I cannot recoiledt the none. Then I said, "When did it 
happen?" He did not give no a prompt answer, but he 
consulted — or I shouldn’t use that word — he talked 
with an officer who was sitting on his right, and then 
he said, "About a week ago." This set me a bit suspicious, 
and as an officer of the army it was inconceivable to me 
that the commander can give away any part of his units at 
his will. 

Then I asked the General if it was given away "can’t 
you take it back, and I ask you to surrender with all 
your force." Ho said there was no way at all to communi¬ 
cate with the troops in Mindanao and Visaya. So I said, 
"Surely you have a wireless to transmit your order." 

Then General Wainwright said wireless apparatus was 
destroyed. Then I said, "In that case I offer you our 
army planes so that you can send your staff officers to 
transmit your orders to the troops in Visaya and Mindanao." 
And the General said, "I could not do that." So we pushed 
back that sane question for a little while. I was dis¬ 
appointed and thought the meeting would cone to no 
conclusion, and I turned to General Y/achi, who was 
sitting on ny right, and said, "What do you think, 

Wachi?" He said, "It is useless to continue the meeting." 
Then I agreed. I said to General Wainwright, "If you 
don't agree to ny terms it will sorve no purpose to 
continue the meeting." 

A little later I left the meeting, followed by 
ny staff officers. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you rend that question and 
answer back? 

(Question and answer road.) 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: On that last answer that was read, 
have you the word "Balanga" in there? 

MAJOR SKEEN: Well, there is the part about six or 
seven staff officers who sat opposite, staff officers or 
aides. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: And then the word "interpreter." 
Well, let it go. 

THE WITNESS: When I said "officer," I meant 
"intelligence." 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right, Major Skeen. Will you 
ask him about the "conceivable" or "inconceivable"? 

Q (By Major Skeen) Was it "conceivable," or "incon¬ 
ceivable"? 

A The word was "inconceivable." 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: Was the word "can" or "cannot"? 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Is that right? 

Ask the witness if that is correct. 

Q (By Major Skeen) Do you mean it was inconceivable 
that a commander can, or cannot, give away — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Major Skeen, let's get that "in¬ 
conceivable" and that "officer" and the word "can" or 
"can't." 

MAJOR SKEEN: I suggest we start all over and have 
him make that explanation. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Leave the record that way and we 
will get the explanation now, 

Q (By Major Skeen) Explain to the Commission the state¬ 
ment that you just made saying that it was inconceivable to 
you that an officer in the Army could give away part of his 
command. Will you explain that in your own words? 
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A To give away a large portion of his troops means to 
cut down the theater of operations, and it was only com¬ 
manded and ordered by the highest commander, that is our 
conception. 

Q Will you repeat the statement which you Just made 
that started out '‘It was inconceivable to me M ? Can you 
repeat that statement? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is satisfied with 
what ho moons. There is no question about what he moons. 

MAJOR SKEEN: I do not desire that he answer it, if 
the Commission is satisfied. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Wo do not desire it, unless you 
went to put it in. 

The Commission will adjourn and meet tomorrow morning 
at 8:30. 

(Whereupon, at 1640 hours, 5 February 1946, the trial 
was adjourned until 0830 hours, 6 February 1946.) 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission Is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. The 
Prosecution is present and we are reedy to proceed. 

MAJOR SKEEN: Will you read back the last question? 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Read back the last two or three. 
(Record read.) 

MASAHARU HOMMA 

The Accused, a witness in his own behalf, on the stand at 
the time of adjournment, having been previously duly sworn, 
resumed the stand and testified further as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION (resumed) 

Q (By Major Skeen) Was General Wainwright told that if 
he wanted to surrender only the islands in Manila Bay, 
that such surrender should be made to the local Japanese 
commander? 

A No, I did not say anything concerning that matter, 
but I presumed that he would. 

Q Who accompanied General Wainwright back to Corregldor? 
A Colonel Nakayama, the staff officer in charge of 
operations section. 

o what did you do following this meeting? 

A I left Cabcaben and went back to my headquarters at 
La mao. 

0 At what time did the meeting break up? 

A It must have been between half-psst six and seven when 

I got back to Lamao; it was nearly dark. 

0 What was the status of your operation on Corregldor at 
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tble -time? 

A I went back to my headquarters at Lamao. I was think¬ 
ing of the meeting I had with General Walnwrlght and at the 
sejne time I was worried about the very precarious situation 
of my landing troops on Ccrregldor. 

To explain that condition of my landing troops I must 
go back to the Initial stage of the operation and, if I may, 

I want to explairf a few things which happened during the 
time between the end of Bataan and the assault of Corregldor. 
Q Will you explain those tnlngs? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Read the answer so far. 

(Answer read.) 

A In the evening of the 9th — 

Q (By Major Skeen) Is this tne 9th of Ap^il? 

A Yes, 9tn of April. 

(Continuing) — I gave three orders of march: one, 
for the prisoners cf war; second, the 16th Division tc 
march to the District of Picol; the third, the 65th Brigade 
to ma^ch tc the Mountain Province. The Nagano Detachment 
was to stay a little longer with the 4th Division in 
Bataan. The Army Artillery was taking position in the 
south of the peninsula, and I had tc bring down the landing 
boats from Lingayen, but it could not be done by land, sc 
they must come by sea. After the fall cf Bataan Corregldor 
had stepped firing. During that time two cf the naval boats, 
small boats, very deliberately attempted to enter into 
Manila Bay in the front cf Corregldor. They came in the 
broad daylignt as far as Mariveles. Then they we^e fired 
upon by the 16-incn guns f^cm Corr 0 gidcr, sc they fled f^cra 








the place. It was very indiscreet. It put me in a oau- 
tious position about bringing the boats in. The distance 
between was about four kilometers. Those boats were to be 
brought into the Manila Bay and must pass through the 
straits. The noise of the engines of the boats were sure 
to be heard at Corregidor, so we could not bring in many 
boats at a time. Five or eight boats were brought 3n, 
taking advantage of the darkness of the night. At that 
period there were Army planes flying over Corregidcr and 
artillery fire was bombarding Corregidor in order to silence 
the noise of the engines. So it took many days to bring 
the 52 boats into the Manila Bay. 

After those boats were brought in they were sent to 
Cavite to be repaired and to bo prepared for the operation. 
All along the coast precaution was taken not to be 
seen from Corregidor. 

As I stated yesterday, the great outbreak of malaria 
among the troops on Bataan occurred. Then those boats 
were again brought from Cavite to Orani. The troops of 
the 4th Division were to be trained for the landing opera¬ 
tion. The 6lst Regiment of Infantry which was to land on 
the first night were trained first, but owing to the malaria 
only 2{?0 men out of nearly 3,000 came out for training. 

Those troops recovered in nearly — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: 2?0 out of 3,000? 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

A (Continuing) Those troops recovered in nearly ten 
days time, so that we were able to go on fighting. At that 
time Corregidor had some torpodo boats, vory quick speed 
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torpedo boats. Night after night they came out. Wo had 
to prepare to meet the torpedo boats through there. There 
were no Navy, so the Engineer Unit organized a small group 
of boats equipped with mach: ae guns and small caliber guns. 
In the evening of the 5th of May the 6lst Regiment of 
Infantry with two battalions left Lamao for Corregidor. 

The plan of the landing of the 6lst Regiment of Infantry 
was to land two battalions for the first time and one 
battalion for the second time, and the landing place was 
between Cavalry Point and Infantry Point (indicating). 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is on the north side? 

A (Continuing) * And our artillery fire was 
directed between thoso two points with an intensive barrage, 
but this landing plan miscarried. The first battalion was 
to be on the right side and the second battalion on the 
left side and they were to land in this form (indicating), 
but it was placed on the wrong side at the starting point, 
so the second battalion larked at the point they were 
directod to, so the first battalion had no place to larjd. 
Consequently, the first battalion wont around the tail 
side of Corregidor where there was no preparation for 
artillery firing for the lending. The commander of that 
battalion landed at tho other place, and when he landed 
he found no troops whatever anywhere. 

During this time those high-spood torpedo boats 
came out from the tail side, and there was fighting between 
those torpedo boats and bancas and the small boats 
organized under the Engineer Unit. 

The time of landing was so chosen that while they 
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were sailing in the sea it was dark, and when they arrived 
at the island the moon had risen and it was bright. The 
2nd of May was full moon. 

The time fixed was half-past eleven. In sailing they 
were under very heavy fire from artillery and machine guns, 
together with searchlights from Corrogidor. Many beats 
were sunk or came back to this side without reaching the 
island, and three tanks out of ten were able to land, and 
rocket guns — non© of the rocket guns could land. During 
that night I did not have a wink, so in the morning I was 
waiting for the report from Corregidor, The regiment land¬ 
ing at Corregidor wore to take Mallnta Hill by dawn. No 
report that they captured Malinta Hill came. I kept on 
sending my aide to the station asking whether the hill was 
captured, and every time I was disappointed, and in the 
early morning I had a report that about 400 American troops 
counter-attacked the northwest part of Malinta Hill. 

By eleven o'clock no report about Malinta Hill came. 

I sent my aide again to get a definite report about Malinta 
Hill, but from the 4th Division Headquarters they could not 
ascertain that because the lines of the hostile troops got 
mixed up and he could not locate where the first line of 
the 65th Regiment was. 

Then noon came; no report. A little after noon — 

COLONEL MEEK: This is the 6th of May? 

THE WITNESS: 6th of May. 

A (Continuing) — staff officers came — I forget 
their namos — and told me the disastrous state of my 
landed troops, and ho reported we lost 31 boats during the 
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night. That hit me very badly. I thought — 

GENERAL DONOVANi Read back as far as ycu have got 

the'*'**. 

(Record read.) 

A (Continuing) And I thought, "My Gcd! I have failed 
miserably on the assault . n 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Read that last. 

(Record read.) 

A (Continuing) I had plenty of troops on tnls side cf 
the sea. I cannot send reinforcements with the 21 boats 
whlcn were left. If tne lines got mixed up, artillery 
fire and the air force were net much help. The strength 
of the landed troops was about 2,000. By Intelligence we 
svq given to understand the strength of the garrison of 
Ccrregidcr was 14,000. Sc If those 14,000 came to counter¬ 
attack agplnst our landed troops we could have been easily 
driven back Into the sea. 

COLONEL MEEK: Did he say he had 2,000 troops? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Read that answer. 

(Answer read.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That Is right, 2,000 troops. 

COLONEL MEEK: All right. 

A (Continuing) I was In the agony cf mind since I get 
this report, but It was not very long. About fe little 
after half-past twelve Colonel Nakajima, Lieutenant Colonel 
Nakajlma, came to me reporting tne wnlte flag was hoisted 
cn the Island. 

New, going back to my original story after the mooting 
I had with General Walnwrlght I came to face the same 
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difficulty again about landed trccps. I was thinking the 
matter ever deeply when Lieutenant Colonel Nakajlmn came, 
asking me about the order of the resumption of the assault. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you read that last page? 

(Record read.) 

Q (By Major Skeen) Was this second landing carried cut 
as planned? 

A Yes, it was carried cut as prearranged. 

Q New, after you decided to reinforce your troops on 
Corregidcr when did you next hear that General Wainwrlght 
had surrendered? 

GENERAL DONOVaN: Before that question is answered, 

I want you tc read the last answer before Major Skeen 
started talking. 

(Record read.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Well, his explanation was a little 
confusing tc me. 

MAJOR SKEEN: When he started explalng the situation 
on Corregidcr he had already mentioned the fact that his 
landed troops were in difficulty, and then he went on tc 
explain, and new he is going on to explain about that same 
difficulty. That is my understanding of it. 

COLONEL MEEK: There is one thing that is net clear 
tc me. When Lieutenant Colonel Nakajima came to ask about 
the resumption of the plan, there nas been no evidence 
about any resumption here, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute. The only reason we 
want tc interrupt the testimony is to stralgnten cut the 
meanings along the line, We do not want any cress examination 
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new. If it Is a auesticn cf p meaning cf scmetnlng we will 

straighten it cut, but we dc net want tc start any cress 
examination new. 

Will ycu read Major Skeen's last auesticn? 

(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS: Before I answer that question I want tc 
state, I stated yesterday that there were three critical 
moments in my campaign in the Pnllipplnes, and I told of 
two moments yesterday, and this was the third. 
q (By Major Skeen) Ycu mean the Incident cf Ccrvegidcr? 
A Yes, the first landing of Ccr^egidor. 

Q Will you answer the original question new? 

A Yes. It was in the morning cf the 7th, the 7th of 

May. 

Q What was the information contained in this report 
that ycu received on the 7th? 

A The report I had was that General Wainwrlght came to 
the decision that he will surrender r 11 cf his treeps under 
his command. 

Q Did ycu ever see General Wainwrlght again? 

A No, I did net see the general, but a ccpy cf the 
radio broadcast which he made on the evening cf the 7th 
from Manila was sent along to me on the afternccn cf the 
7th cf May. 

Q Did ycu ever visit Ccrregidor? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q, Will you state when that was? 

A It was at tne end cf May; I cannot recall tne date. 

Q, Will ycu relate wnat took place on that visit? 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: We will have a five-minute recess. 
(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session- 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. The 
Prosecution is present and we are ready to proceed. 

MAJOR SKEEN: Will you read my last question? 
(Question read.) 

A I left the place Just back of this building by boat, 
and about eleven o’clock landed at Corregldor. After see¬ 
ing the airfield on Corrogidor I went into the tunnel under 
Malinta Kill. At that time the majority of the prisoners 
already left. However, I saw the prisoners were walking 
outside of the tunnel, and I talked to them whenever I had 
a chance to go out of the car; especially I talked to quite 
a few at the entrance of Malinta Tunnel. I went around 
the hospital in the tunnel. There was an officer there. 

I did not recognize his rank, but somehow I thought he was 
a major in charge of the hospital. I do not know why, but 
I thought so at the time. He was standing by the bed, and 
I asked him if he had enough medicine. He said he had 
enough for the present. I told him that if he ran out of 
the supply of medicine he should let me know and I would 
do my best to supply more. 

Q (By Major Skeen) Did you talk to him in English? 

A Yes, I did, in English, but I wonder if he had known 
who I was then. 

Q What was the apparent physical condition of the 
prisoners of war outside of the hospital, if you saw them? 
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A I thought then they were in fairly good physical 
condition. I went to the isl-nd next to Corregidor — 
Caballo Island — and I saw the prisoners there, too. They 
were physically in good condition. 

Q Will you describe the conditions that you saw in the 
hospital? 

A I do not know how many patients they had in the 
hospital at the time. They were all in beds, end most of 
them were either wounded or suffering from malaria. 

Q Was the hospital obviously overcrowded? 

A I did not think so. 

Q Did you think that it was clean and in reasonably good 

condition? 

A That was my impression, comparing it with what I saw 
in the hospitals of our Army. 

Q Did you go around the hospital and take a good look 
at it? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q How many Japanese troops were on Corregidor at this 
time? 

A About a battalion of infantry. I met the major, the 
commanding officer there. 

Q What was the condition of the buildings on Corregidor? 

A Owing to the prolonged bombing and artillery fire, 

there are very few buildings standing. All of them were 

destroyed. 

Q Did you go to the 92nd Garage area? 

A What? 

(j Did you go to tho 92nd Gar ago area? 







GENERAL TRUDEAUx He does not know it by that name. 

Q (By Major Skeen) Did you go to the area where the 
prisoners had been concentrated before leaving? 

A There was an open place in the southeast of Malinta 
Tunnel where the prisoners were concentrated previously. 

I passed through that part, but the place was full of rifles 
and guns and machine guns. That is sort of — well, it 
looked like a dump, like an ordnance dump. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: A salvage dump, 

Q (By Major Skeen) When did your headquarters move 
from Lamao to Manila? 

A I moved my headquarters from Lamao to Manila on the 
9th of May. 

Q One more question on Corregidor before we go on. Did 
you give the order for the second landing of Japanese 
troops on Corregidor on the 6th of May? 

A I thought I made myself clear on that point. When 
Colonel Nakajlma came I gave my order. 

Q Will you explain the court-martial organization and 
procedure in the 14th Army? 

THE WITNESS: What is that question? 

(Question read.) 

A The court-martial is composed of more than three mem¬ 
bers, and usually it included one of the members of the 
Judge Advocate Department. It doals with the cases of 
Japanese soldiers and Japanese civilians in the Philippines. 
Q (By Major Skeen) Do you know the approximate number 
of cases which were tried by court-marticl during your stay 
in the Philippines? 








A I believe there are move than a hundred cases tried 

by the court-martial during my time in the Philippines. 

MAJOR SKEEN: Will you mark this? 

(A book was marked Defense 
Exhibit I for identifica¬ 
tion. ) 

Q (By Major Skeen) I will show you a document that 
has been marked for identification as Defense Exhibit I 
and I will ask you to look at that and explain to the 
Commission what it is. You do not have to look at them 
if you are prepared to tell the Commission what that docu¬ 
ment contains. 

A This book is a compilation of the reports of the 
cases tried by the courts-martial between January, 194-2, 
to August of 194-2, and this is a copy of the report sent 
to the Imperial Headquarters. I understand the original 
of the report is kept in the files of the Army Headquarters, 
and it was destroyed since, with other documents. 

Q Are these copies of the reports which were sent to 
the Imperial Headquarters at the time the 14th Army was in 
the Philippines? 

A Yes, it was. 

Q Do you know how many, approximately how many cases 
are recorded in here? 

COLONEL MEEK: Wait a minute. 

At this time I would like to ask him some questions. 
MAJOR SKEEN: It has not been offered into evidence 
as yet. 

COLONEL MEEK: You are asking him how many it con¬ 
tains. 
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Q (By Major Skeen) Do you know how many recorded cases 
are in here? 

A No, I do not. I would have to look at it more in de¬ 
tail. 

Q This first section, will you explain what that is, 
the first section here which is clipped together? 

A Up to this page it is a kind of index. The offense 
and verdict, the date given by the court-martial — I mean, 
the date the verdict was given, the verdict, and the reason 
over here. 

Q Does this section deal with the detailed proceedings 

of each case? 

A Yes. 

MAJOR SKEEN: I now offer into evidence the first 
section of this document which we have an approved trans¬ 
lation of, listing in chronological order the cases tried 
between January 1st and August — 

COLONEL MEEK: 18th of August, wasn't it? 

MAJOR SKEEN: The most recent date in here is the 18th 
of August. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: Has this been looked over by the 
Prosecution? Have you had an opportunity to see this? 

COLONEL MEEK: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Have you had an opportunity to 
see it? Do you object to the document? 

COLONEL MEEK: At this time I would like to ask a 
question or two as to the document being offered. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Where has this been kept since 
it was compiled, if you knov? 

A Well, I see the "Oyama." Here is a stamp by the name 
of Oyama, and Oyama is the highest officer at the War 
Department, so I think it is kept at the War Department. 

MAJOR SKEEN: If the Commission please, this docu¬ 
ment was brought back by Captain Coder on his return from 
Tokyo, and it was given to him by the Tokyo War Department. 

COLONEL MEEK: I understood the document had been 
destroyed. 

MAJOR SKEEN: The witness said the files of the 
14th Army had been destroyed. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further? 

COLONEL MEEK: Is there any stamp on here to show 
that you approved any of these cases? 

THE WITNESS: This is a copy. 

COLONEL MEEK: A copy of your stamp? 

THE WITNESS: This is only the copy. 

COLONEL MEEK: Now, if the Court please, the exhibit 
that is being offered on the face of it there is something 
that has been stricken out, that has been x'd over with a 









typewriter, and apparently it is not the — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let's find out what it is, 

MAJOR SKEEN: I will ask the interpreter to explain 

that. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: It is the same as yesterday. I 
asked that you get together on these things ahead of time. 

MAJOR SKEEN: I would like the interpreter to explain 

this. 

INTERPRETER OGITA: The date on here was stricken 
out because it was not the translation which appeared 
on the book, and it stated what this document was, and 
at the time it was suggested to the Defense counsel that 
that data would be put on a separate sheet identifying 
this for his own benefit. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. 

COLONEL MEEK: My next objection is on the last 
page. There are three entries in July, and the rest of 
the entries start with the l8th of August. I ask all 
of that be stricken from the exhibit. 

MAJOR SKEEN: We only are offering those cases up 
to August 1942. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Which part do you wish stricken? 

COLONEL MEEK: I want all of the last page except 
the four lines. There are four for the 14th of July 
and the rest are the 18th of August. 

MAJOR SKEEN: There are others interspersed on 
this page. Near the bottom of the page there are several 
dates in July. As a matter of fact, I think there are 
seven cases listed on this last page which are after the 
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5th of August. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Does that show when the case was 

tried? 

MAJOR SKEEN: It shows the date of indictment and 
date of the verdict in separate columns. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission will take notice of 
those cases tried after General Homma's time with the 
14th Army. 

Do you have any further objections to it, Colonel 

Meek? 

COLONEL MEEK: No. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The exhibit is accepted fbr any 
probative value it may offer. 

MAJOR "KEEN: I would like to withdraw this and 
substitute j copv. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: In connection with exhibits, 
there is no objection to either side pointing out the 
things they objecting to. What I want to do is to get 
some of these things ironed out. 

COLONEL MEEK: I have tried to do that, and counsel 
and I hav-e b«f r . viable to agree with any of that. It has 
to be brought Into court. That is the only way it can be 
settled. 

GENERAL LON A'AN: All right, 

MAJOR In view of Prcsecution-s remarks, we 

were not appro?cn~d in any way in regards to this dis¬ 
cussion. 

(Defense Exhibit I for identi¬ 
fication was received in 
evidence.) 






GENERAL DONOVAN: Let's go on to the next question. 

Q (By Major Skeen) Were reports of the cases tried 
in the 14th Army by courts-martial sent to anyone other 
than the Imperial Headquarters? 

A Yes, I think I know. In the cases of rape I 
ordered the copies of those reports sent to the families 
of the offenders. 

Q Was this a usual practice in the Japanese Army? 

A No, it was not. It is entirely my own idea. 

Q Why did you have copies sent to the families of the 

offenders? 

A I was particular about rape, I gave instructions 
before I came to the Philippines to write the families of 
the offenders, as a severe punishment is given for this 
offense. 

Q Do you know whether this practice was continued 
after you left the Philippines? 

A I do not think so. 

Q Do you know whether every reported case of mis¬ 
behavior on the part of the Japanese troops was inves¬ 
tigated by some officer of your army? 

A Each case was investigated by the members of the 
Judge Advocate Department and Military Police. 

Q Do you know whether junior officers were aware of 
your policy concerning disciplinary action against the 
troops? 

A Yes, I believe they were aware. As I told the com¬ 
manders of the units at every opportunity to set examples 
by punishment of the offenders. 
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Q Do you know of any cases where unit commanders 
attempted to prevent punishment of any of their soldiers? 

A There might have been many occasions, but I -?ecall 
one instance. There was a unit of engineers under the 
command of Colonel Shiraki, and a number of the enlisted 
men in that unit were charged with rape. I do not remember 
the number. It was brought to light. Colonel Shiraki 
pleaded with the army headquarters to let them go, as 
he was going to send them along the battle front in 
Bataan the next day so that they might meet the honor¬ 
able death of soldiers; but it was not allowed and they 
were tried by court martial. 

Q In view of these facts, do you now believe that 
junior officers under your command would be afraid to 
report cases of serious misbehavior on tho part of their 
own troops for fear of receiving punishment themselves? 

A I didn't think of that at that time, but it was 
possible. 

Q Were small unit officers themselves frequently dis¬ 
ciplined if they failed to report cases of misbehavior 
of their troops? 

A Yes, they were disciplined. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like to ask the witness 
a question before we take a recess in connection with 
this exhibit. Have him explain what "Detention Period" 
means, that column. I don't want you to explain; have 
him explain. 

Q (By Major Skeen) Will you explain to the Commis¬ 
sion what "Detention Period" means when they list it here? 









A May I have a look at the original? 

MAJOR SKEEN: Yes. 

(Document handed to witness.) 

THE WITNESS: He was in custody before the verdict 
was given; the period of custody. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Before or after the verdict was 

given? 

Q (By Major Skeen) Is it the period between the arrest 
and the timei of verdict? 

A That is v/hat I mean, kept in custody before the 
verdict was given. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The entire time? 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

Q (By Major Skeen) Is that what it means, the time 
from the arrest to the giving of the verdict? 

A Yes» 

GEIJ2B*».L DONOVAN: The point I am trying to make is 
this: If the .sentence is listed as 10 years in that column 
under "Sentence” it could be construed that the man 
only served ten days under the column "Detention Period." 
The natural assumption is that it is prior to the verdict. 

MAJOR SKEEN; The witness has stated, sir, the de¬ 
tention period is the period prior to the verdict. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: In the column showing how long 
the sentence v/rs, length of time until sentence was 
executed, except that under a sentence of ten months as 
shown in the first column, he may serve ton months or a 
lesser time. 

MAJOR SKEEN: I suppose that is it, sir. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: Isn't it the period between the 
arrest and date of indictment instead of the date of the 
verdict? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will havo a ton minute recess. 











(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commi. sion 
are present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. 
The Prosecution is present, and we are ready to proceed. 

MAJOR SKEEN: We would like to have that last ques¬ 
tion and answer in Japanese. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: It is all right. 

Read the question, please. 

(Question read.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Is that the question? 

MAJOR SKEEN: Yes. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Onodera) I got 
all confused, but this word "detention" means that it covers 
the period from the day he is arrested, officially arrested, 
until the day the offender is officially indicted. The 
period from the date of indictment to the verdict, a period 
in which the prisoner may be detained, will be included 
in the sentence. This report is a report which states 
the verdict given and the sentence meted out, and it is 
not a report stating the punishment which was actually 
carried out to the end, 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: That may not sound correct, 

sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I have something on this subject 
when you get through. 

MAJOR SKEEN: Is that all of the answer? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The last part of that is really 
the part that the Commission is interested in, not the 
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sentence but what really happened to the man. How long 
of the sentence did he serve? Does this document -show any 
part of that, the detailed description of the case? 

In other words, a man may be sentenced to 10 years 
and serve only 10 days. What we want to find out is how 
much time he served, 

MAJOR SKEEN: I do not believe this document shows 

that. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Make this book available to the 
interpreter section and have them run down some 15 cases 
to see if we can find out what this is all about. There 
is another thing that I would like to call your attention 
to on page 2. 

•'18 March 1942, desertion in time of war. Sentence: 
6 months confinement.” 

I would like for you to run that down in detail. 

Colonel Meek, do you have that? 

COLONEL MEEK: Yes, sir. 

MAJOR SKEEN: You want the interpreters to do that? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Yes; and I will see Major Pratt 
about the others. Have him see me at noon. 

Do you want to ask some questions on this? 

GENERAL GARD: Yes. I would like to ask this ques¬ 
tion of the witness: Did you prescribe the maximum sen¬ 
tence which could be given for crimes against civilians, 
Filipino civilians or civilians in the Philippines? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: He Can give that answer in English 

now. 

MAJOR SKEEN: Do you want to answer that question in 
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English* 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Well, let's let that question go 
until we get to the cross examination. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: At the head of this report it says 
"Watari Unit." Doos that cover all the cases in the 14th 
Army, or was the Watari unit only a part of the 14th Army 
and does it only cover that? 

THE WITNESS: The whole unit, all units under the com¬ 
mand of the 14th Army. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: In connection with the sentence that 
has been given a soldier, is there any limit on the amount 
of time he can be given for good behavior? In other words, 
does he have to serve a half of that sentence or any part 
of it, or can you reprieve the entire sentence and parole 
him? 

THE WITNESS: They are not given such a period. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: In order to understand this, and 
for this exhibit to be of any value at all, certain parts 
of it will have to be straightened out. Certain questions 
will have to be answered. We cannot understand it. 

MAJOR SKEEN: Those questions can be answered, sir. 

Do you want to leave any further questioning on this 
for cross examination? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Yes. 

COLONEL MEEK: If the Commission please, while the 
interpreter section is investigating this, may they 
also take the last one on the page which refers to 
"accidental homicide while on his duty"? I would like 
to have that ono looked into. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: What page is that? 

COLONEL MEEK: The very last item on the page. I 
call your attention to that because the date of the indict¬ 
ment is the 31st of July, while the date of the trial 
was tho 18th of August. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. Let's go from this 
exhibit now, and confine tho rest of it to tho cross 
examination phase. 

MAJOR SKEEN: I would like to go back to the last 
question and answer before we get too involved in this. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Get the other reportor. 

Q (By Major Skeen) You stated that you had authority 
to discipline officers within your command. Will you 
explain the extent of that i ’thorlty? 

A What is that? 

(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS: I can discipline any officers under my 
command. 

Q (By Major Skeen) What can that discipline consist of? 

A There are two kinds of discipline. One is court 

martial, Tho other is a lighter kind of punishment, 
confinement to the quarters, together with cutting down 
his pay. 

GENERAL DCN07AN: The reporter is here. Let's get 
through with ohls other part right now. 

MAJOR SKEEN: I do not believe I need that now, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right, proceed. 

Q (By Major Skoen) Do you recall any instances in 
which you disciplined any high-ranking' officers in your 
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army? 

A Yos, I did. I did to Chief of Staff, General Wachi, 
and Chief of the Ordnance Department, General Okubo, and 
Colonel Ushiyama, and there were others. 

Q Will you oxplain the organization and jurisdiction 
of the military tribunal as it was set up in the Philippines? 
A The military tribunal is composed in almost a similar 
manner to the court martial * but these were civilians other 
than Japanese residents in the Philippines. Members of 
the Judge Advocate are not necessarily included. 

Q Who set up rules and regulations for the military 
tribunals? 

A Army headquarters. 

Q Who had the authority to appoint military tribunals? 

A Army commander — I mean the commander-in-chief and 
his representatives. In isolated cases, commanders abovo 
independent brigades. In case of the Director of Military 
Administratr.cn, .rtien he was placed under orders of the 
Southern Army Headquarters, in full charge of the Military 
Administration — since February of 1942 — authority was 
given to him and the order from the Southern Army carries 
with it the authority to appoint the military tribunal. 

Q Who had authority to appoint courts-martial? 

A The commander**in-chief of the army and his representa¬ 
tives and the commander of the independent brigades or 
higher in isolated cases. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Straighton out “representatives,'* 
Major Skeen. 

Q (By Major Skeen) Whon you say that the commander-in- 
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chief or his representatives have authority to appoint a 
court-martial, what do you mean by representatives? 

A The representative means the person who is given, 
who Is orderod by the commander-in-chief about the author¬ 
ity. The person is given tho authority by the commander- 
in-chief is what I mean. 

Q What classes of persons were subject to the Juris¬ 
diction of a military tribunal? 

A Any persons like a civilian other than the Japanese 
in tho Philippines. 

COLONEL MEEKs Will you read that? 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Major Skeen) Were records kept of the proceed¬ 
ings of military tribunals? 

A I think thoy were. 

Q Did you see, in tho course of your duties, all 
reports of courts-martial and military tribunals? 

A No, I did not. 

Q Why not? 

A It was impossible for me to see so many reports. 

Q Do you know whether a death sentence imposed by 

military tribunal had to be approved by some higher 
authority before it could be put into effect? 

A No, it was not sot in that way. 

Q Who approved the sentence of a military tribunal? 

A The person who appointed the military tribunal. 

Q Did you ever approve any sentonco of a military 

tribunal? 

A No, I did not. 
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Q How were matters of that kind handled in your head¬ 
quarters? 

A The head of the Judge Advocate Department saw tq 
it and reported to the chief of staff. 

Q Did the Director of Military Administration approvo 
sentences of military tribunals? 

A Did he? 

Q Did the Director of Military Administration approvo 

sentences of military tribunals? 

A He could, yes. 

Q Did he approve such sentences? 

A It was not brought to my notice, or I do not know, 

Q Did the organization of the 14th Army include per¬ 

sonnel for the administration of prisoner of war camps? 

A There were no such personnel attached to the 14th Army, 
and at tho time of the surrender of Bataan instructions 
came from Tokyo that concentration camps would be included 
into the order of battle of tho 14th Army — when I use 
this word "concentration camp", that means it became a 
unit handling, handling prisoners of war, and prisoners of 
war until such time -«*• until such time no personnel were 
provided. Tokyo considered that there was no basis to 
provide personnel until such time — with personnel or 
food or medicine, and I repeated the request to fill the 
requisition made to the Southern Army Headquarters and 
Tokyo for the personnel and the food and medical supplies, 
but very little of them wero forthcoming. So I sent 
General Wachi, tho chief of ray staff, to Tokyo, to speod 
up tho matters, and ho explained the situation in tho 
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Philippines. As a rosult of his going to Tokyo, n certain 
number of personnel arrived in tho Philippines sometime 
in July. 

Q Is that all of the answer? 

A Yes. 

MAJOR SKEEN: May we have that read back? 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Major Skeen) Y/hat do you mean by "order of 
battle"? 

A Order of battle means the official and permanent 

organization of the 14th Army. 

Q Prior to July 1st where did you get the personnel 
to care for prisoners of war? 

A I put the personnel to the position of handling the 
prisoners of war among officers and men which we had in 
the army. 

Q Did you over personally inspect any of the prisoner 
of war camps? 

A I did not, 

Q Will you explain the system used for administering 

these camps prior to the 1st of August? 

A The machinery of the army headquarters is set to 
work automatically. Officers either on the staff or the 
other departments discharge their duties on their own 
initiative. They go and see the camps always — strike 
the "always," please — on their own initiatives. When 
they wanted to go inspect anywhere they came forth to ask 
me. I intended to visit those camps, but I was called 
back to Tokyo very much sooner than I expected, and I 
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thought plenty of times to go, but I did not find a chance. 
Then although there were three months between the time 
I came back to Manila until the time I left Manila I had 
only two months of working days. 

COLONEL MEEK: Pardon me, but can I have the whole 
answer read back? 

(Answer read.) 









Q (By Major Skeen) What was the nature of the report 
you received from your staff officers concerning prisoners 
of war camps? 

A I received the report of the prisoners of war not 
only from staff officers, but from the other officers. 

When I came back to Manila in May Major General Kawane came 
to report to me the prisoners of war were in very bad 
physical condition and the death rate was large, and ex¬ 
plained that the cause of the deaths was mostly malaria 
and malnutrition, and he reported the difficulty in getting 
the food supply and medicine, and he was trying to get 
medicines from the drug stores or pharmacies in Manila and 
the report from the other officers said that those doctors 
in the USAFFE were picked out to look after the patients, 
and Filipino Red Cross and doctors from the general hospitals 
were helping them, and they were trying to overcome the 
difficulties and to improve the conditions of the camps. 

Q Were these reports made orally or in writing? 

A They were always orally. When I said all those things 

it was not all at one time, but ttxy came in when they had 
something to report about the camps; they came to report to 
that effect. 

Q Did you ever receive a report in writing concerning 
conditions in any prisoner of war camps? 

A They should have come to my headquarters, although I 
did not see them. 

Q Now, were you confident, in your talks with your staff 
officers concerning these conditions in prisoner of war 
camps, that your officers were doing everything in their 







power to alleviate the conditions? 

A That was my impression at the time. Now I oome to 
know the many things since I came here, I am not so sure 
about it, 

Q Did the reports that you received indicate that con¬ 
ditions were improving in the prisoner of war camps? 

A Yes, the reports I had indicated the gradual improve¬ 
ment, and death rates were dropping gradually, and sometime 
in July it dropped a great deal, compared with May and June. 
Q Did you personally give any thought to solving the 
problems involved in caring for prisoners of war? 

A I knew that became a requisition was sent to the 
Southern Army Headquarters and Tokyo and the reply was 
always the same, I knew what that would mean after study. 

So the repetition of the requisition wouldn't help a great 
deal to ameliorate it. The situation was still repeated. 
This was a serious matter, so I was thinking all the time 
what to do to solve this question, and finally I came to 
the conclusion the best thing to be done under the circum¬ 
stances was to release the prisoners. 

Q What steps were necessary before any prisoners of 
war could be released? 

A We must ask the permission of the Imperial GHQ. 

Q Did you ask such permission? 

A I did. 

Q Was this permission granted by this Imperial Head¬ 
quarters? 

A It was granted finally sometime in June, but prior to 
that time I released some of the prisoners personally, on 









my own responsibility. 

Q Did you receive any reports from any of your staff 
officers to the effect that the release of these prisoners 
helped to solve the problem? 

A At first it did not have much effect, because those 
released were not a great number. We could not release 
those persons who had no family or no relatives to take 
care of them, so the persons who were released at the be¬ 
ginning were only persons who came from Luzon, but when a 
great number were released it was reported it eased the 
condition very much. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will have a ten-minute recess. 
(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with members of Defense 
counsel. The Prosecution is present and we are ready to 
proceed. 

Q (By Major Skeen) Was Nichols Field ever used by the 
Army as an air base? 

A Nichols Field was never used by the Army forces. 

There are two fields around Manila: Nichols Field and 
Nielsen Field. And we used Nielsen and the Navy used 
Nichols Field. Those two fields were used for aerial 
transportation between Manila and Japan. 

Q Were there any Army installations at all at Nichols 
Field? 

A No, there were no installations at Nichols Field; it 


belonged to the Navy, 


Q Did you ever visit Santo Tomas University? 

A It can't be called a visit, but I went to Santo Tomas 

sort of accidentally, an accidental visit; one day wr.en I 
found spare time at the headquarters I went there Ju^t to 
drop in, but I did not go inside, as my going was not fore¬ 
warned. 

COLONEL MEEK: May I have the answer read? 

(Question and answer read.) 

Q (By Major Skeen) Did you see the place from the 
street? 

A I saw it from the gate, 

Q What were the conditions existing there as you observed 
them at the time? 

A I saw many people on the other side of the garden 

sitting and reading and talking, and some youngsters and 

* 

children were playing around in the garden. 

Q Did you talk to any Japanese officers on that visit? 

A No, I did not. 

Q Will you state the date, if you can recall, when you 
were at Santo Tomas? 

A I cannot recall the date, but it was sometime in June. 

Q I show you what has been marked Defense L and K for 

identification, and ask you what these are? 

A Those are the pictures appearing in the Sunday 

Tribune July 12th. 

Q Of what year? 

A 1942. 

Q Now, I direct your attention to the picture at the 

top of Exhibit K and ask you, is that representative of the 
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scene which you saw at Santo Tomas on the day that you 
stopped there? 

A It was not exactly like that, but it is similar to 
this scene on the picture. 

MAJOR SKEEN: I offer Exhibits K and L. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: Did we skip J? I is the report of 
court-martials. 

MAJOR SKEEN: I don’t know whether it should be, but 

J is scratched off the list. 

May the record show these are J and K? 

COLONEL MEEK;. I have no objection. I do want to 

call, at this time, the Commission's particular attention 

to Exhibit J, the small print which says "Photos taken by 

Japanese Propaganda Corps." 

GENERAL DONOVAN: It will be accepted. 

(The photographs referred to 
were received in evidence and 
marked Defense Exhibits J and K.) 

Q (By Major Skeen) Were you ever at Santo Tomas again? 

A No, that was the first and last visit I had. 

Q Will you tell the Commission your impression of the 

way Santo Tomas was administered? 

A When I saw the scone in the compound of Santo Tomas 
it Was identical to the report I had up to that time from 
the official in charge of the internee comp, so I came back 
satisfied. I had many reports concerning the Santo Tomas 
Camp from Consul General Tsururai, who was in charge of 
Santo Tomas. The first report I had was at San Fernando. 

He explained the Santo Tomer ?amp was set up on the principle 
of self-rule. 
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They elected committees among themselves and they 
led thoir lives inside of their camp in their own vay. 

They bought their own food on thoir own expenses, oa their 
own request, and he said that that is their request. So 
before I left Formosa for the Philippines I gave instruc¬ 
tions concerning the treatment of civilians, all civilians; 
no sudden change of daily life should be given, and all the 
civilians, I mean the civilians of all nationalities, 
should be treated in a gentle manner. 

From Mr, Tsurumi I understand the American and British 
who were residents in Manila don't like our Army rations. 

The Army rations are so frugal and simple. If I am given 
the choice I would not like to have it myself, so why should 
you force it on the American and the British people. 

So those committees were allowed to go out shopping 
for food and medical supplies. That is in accordance with 
the instructions I gave before I came to the Philippines. 

MAJOR SKEEN: May we have that read? 

(Answer read.) 

THE WITNESS: I want to add a few words. 

All the reports I had concerning the internees' life 
are very satisfactory, and I was told the internees appre¬ 
ciated it. So I was never worried about the life in Santo 
Tomas Camp. 

Q (By Major Skeen) When did you first hear that the 
Americans were dissatisfied with the treatment, with the 
treatment being accorded them at Santo Tomas? 

A That is what I mean. 

Q No. When did you first hear that they were 







dissatisfied? 

A When Mr. Tsurumi came to me at San Fernando he said 

that, and later he repeated the same thing. 

Q I do not believe you got the question. I asked you 
when did you first hear that the Americans were not satis¬ 
fied at Santo Tomas with the treatment that they were re¬ 
ceiving? 

A I first heard of it when I came here and saw the 
charge against me about that. 

Q Will you describe the normal Japanese Army ration? 

A The Army ration is composed of boiled rice, sometimes 

some wheat mixed in it, and pickled plums or pickled 
radishes and bean paste soup; a bit of vegetables, and 
now and then fish. Meat once in awhile, and sweets and 
fruits only given on special occasions. 

Q How did this ration compare with the Japanese civi¬ 
lians, with what they were having here at the same time? 

A They were having very much better food than the Army 
ration. 

Q Do you know what the ration was that was provided to 
the prisoners of war on the march from Bataan to San 
Fernando? 

A I expect it was sort of emergency rations, or — cut 
that out — as they didn't have enough collection of rice, 
accumulation of rice, they might have given rice gruel. 
COLONEL MEEK: May I have that answer read? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Wo will get it when wo are through. 
Q (By Major Skoen) Do you know of any general officers 
who inspected the march of the prisoners? 















A General officers? 

Q Yes. 

A General Wachl and General Okubo. 

Q Do you know any general officers who inspected any 
prisoner of war camps? 

A Yes; I sent General Wachi before I wont to Tokyo, and 
General Morimoto went to Cabanatuan. 

Q Did you receive any reports from General Morimoto 

regarding his inspections? 

A I did not. It was after I received my first order to 
be called back to Tokyo. I could not bring myself to show 
myself at headquarters; I did not go to headquarters, so it 
must have been made to headquarters. 

Q On what date did General Morimoto make this inspection 
of Cabanatuan? 

A Sometime at the end of July. 

Q Do you know of any instructions that were issued by 
your headquarters to the effect that prisoners were to bo 
considered as captives, rather than prisoners of war? 

A No such orders were given anywhere. 

Q Could you say that the instructions which were issued 

as to treatment of prisoners were in accordance with inter¬ 
national law? 

A Yes, that was laid down in the regulation for the 
prisoners of war in the treatment of the prisoners of war. 

Q Do you recall any orders to the effect that a number 
of prisoners would be shot for the escape of any prisoner? 

A Certainly not. 

Q Do you know of any such order over having been issuod? 
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A Not that I know of, 

Q Do you have any idea why such orders might have boon 
issued in any prisoner of war comp? 

A I cannot explain why, but I imagine the camp commandant 
might have given such orders to serve as a warning to the 
prisoners of war who might try to escape, 

Q Now, after you moved y< ’r headquarters to Manila did 
you became acquainted with any Filipinos in the civil govern¬ 
ment? 

A Yes, I met members of the Executive Commission, 

Q How often did you come in contact with these people? 

A Not very often, but I should say I met all of them 

six or seven times, 

Q Can you name some of those people whom you met? 

A Mr, Jorge Vargas, Doctor Jose Laurel, Mr, Benigno 

Aquino — I don't know the Christian names of the other 
members. Yes; Mr, Jose Yulo, Mr, Alunan, Mr, Arranz, Mr 
Recto, and General Aguinaldo, and there were others, 

Q Were all of these people members of the Executive 
Committee? 

A Yes, they were, except General Aguinaldo. 

Q Did you come to know any of them intimately? 

A Yes, I did come to know Mr. Vargas and Doctor Laurel 

rather intimately. 

Q Did you know many of these people socially? Did you 
know any of these people socially? 

A I did not go out to any social functions, but twice 
I went to the Malacanan Palace to the parties sponsored by 
the Executive Commission, and I asked sorao of them to my 
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house. 

Q Did any of these people ever mention to you any cases 
of misbehavior on tho part of the Japanese soldiersv 
A I did not hear anything on that subject from -i\'iose 
members of the Executive Commission. 

Q Did they ever tell you of any mistreatment of Filipinos 
by Japanese? 

A They did not. 

Q Would you say that they had opportunities to report 
such things to you? 

A I am sure they had plenty of opportunity if they 
wanted to tell me about it, and if they did not want to 
tell me personally they could communicate with me through 
the officers, the Japanese officers attached to their 
department, or the two advisers to the Military Administra¬ 
tion who were rather intimate with those members of the 
Commission, and they could tell me through those advisers. 

Q When did you first hear that Justice Santos had been 
executed? 

A It was sometime in the beginning of July. 

Q How did you hear about it? 

A It was not through the official channels. I could 
not recall who was an informant — Filipino or Japanese — 
but it was a civilian. It was either at my headquarters 
or in this building where I was living. 

Q Will you explain all that you know concerning the 
execution of Mr. Santos? 

A A few days after the surrender of Bataan, while I was 
at Balanga, General Hayashi, togother with many visitors, 
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come to congratulate me on the battle of Bataan. On that 
occasion Hayashi mentioned that Mr. Santos was found In 
Cebu. So I told him to take care of him and nothing should 
happen to him. I told him the reason. I never heard his 
name before — I mean before I came to the Philippines — 
the fact that he was chosen by the President to accompany 
him to Corregidor must bo that ho is the highest figure in 
the Philippine politics. So I hoped he might some day take 
part in tho administration of the Philippines. So I express¬ 
ly told him so. So I did not expect anything might happen 
to him. 

Since that time I forgot all about Mr. Santos. I 
trusted General Hayashi would see to the matter. 

Then in the beginning of July I told some people, some 
civilians who came to tell me about his execution, I was 
very much surprised, and I was furious about it, because 
my instructions were not observed. 

By that time Hayashi was not here. So I told General 
Wachi, who became the Director of Military Administration, 
there was a certain other person, important person, and 
the same error should not be repeated. So at the same time 
I ordered him to start an investigation, but as I told you, 

I was called back to Tokyo. I told the matter to General 
Tanaka when he arrived, ray successor. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you read that last question 
and answer back? 

(Question and answer road.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will recess at this time until 

1330. 

(Wheroupon, at 1130 hours, a recess was taken until 
1330 hours, 6 February 19*6.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 1330 
hours, 6 February 1946) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session, 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. 
The Prosecution is present, and we are ready to proceed. 
MASAHARU HOMMA 

the Accused, a witness in his own behalf, having been pre¬ 
viously sworn, was examined and testified further as 
follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION (Resumed) 

Q (By Major Skeen) When did you first hear of the 
execution of the Chinese Consul General? 

A It was in the middle of October, last year, whon I 
was in the Omorl prisoner camp and Mr. Murata, ex-ambassa¬ 
dor to Manila, who was with me in the camp, asked 

me whether I know the Chinese Consul General was executed. 

I was surprised to hear the nows, as it was the first 
time I have heard anything of the incident, so I askod 
him for the details and how he got to know it, but he 
could not give me the details. 

Q Where were you at the time of the execution of tho 
Chinose Consul? 

A I was at Balanga, 

Q Was that on April 17th, 1942? 

A Yes. 

Q Whon did you first hear of tho march of tho prisoners 

of war from Bataan to San Fornondo, referred to as tho 
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Death March? 

A It was on tho morning of the ljth of September, 
last year. I came up from my mother*s place to Tokyo 
to surrender myself to the American press people. Three 
of them came to interview me beforo I wont to Yokohama 
and asked me do I know that I was accused of the so-called 
Death March of Bataan. It was the first time I heard the 
words. I could not understand, so I turned to tho inter¬ 
preter and asked what does that mean. Those press people 
saw that I could not understand and they explained to me 
what it meant. 

MAJOR SKEEN: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Meek) I believe that you have testified 
that you have been in tho Japanese Army for 38 years. 

A Yes. 

Q And you have testified as to where you were during 
a lot of the period of your military service, is that right? 
A Yes. 

Q On or about June 21 of 1938, you commanded the 27th 

Division of the Japanoso Imperial Army? 

A June? 

Q June 21, 1938. 

A No. 

Q I will ask you this v,v.y, thorn The 27th Division 
was included in the order of battle of the 11th Army on 
the 15th of July, 1938, was it not? 

A July? 

Q Yes. 
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A Yes. 

Q And your division participated — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek, ho had something 
else to say. 

COLONEL MEEK: You had something else to add to that? 
THE WITNESS: June — July -- I arrived to take my 
post as commander of the 27th Division a bit later than 
the 23rd of July; a few days later than that. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) You participated in the Hangkow- 
Woochang operation, did you not? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q That was in tho late summer of '38? 

A Yes, it was. 

Q And your division in that operation fought its way 
along the Kiukian-Juichang-Jokei-IIsingtanpu-Sienning- 
Tsungyang-Tungcheng road? 

A I cannot say because we call the names in our own 
way, and those names are pronounced in a Chinese way. 

I cannot soy. 

Q How long did that operation last? 

A Until November of the same year. 

Q That was a successful operation? 

A Well, do you moon by myself? 

Q As far as your forces were concerned --as far as 
tho Japanese Army was concerned it was a successful 
operation, was it not? 

A Yes, it was. 

Q What did your division do in that campaign? 

A I fought on the southern bonk of tho Yangtso Rivor. 
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Q Then along the latter pa^t of November 1938 you 
took over the occupation, did you net cf the N c rth 
China area? 

A It was not In November, but In the end of December 
we came back to N 0 rth China from whe^e we we^e sent cut. 

Q What I am getting at Is, didn't you take eve** — 
strike that. 

Weren't you In command of the troops who took eve** 
the segregation cf the English and French concessions 
In the Tientsin area? 

kAJOh SKEEN: If tne Commission please, I object 
to questioning on ventures which occurred long before the 
period cf the charge. If he Is going to be examined on 
this, It Is going to be necessary to bring in ether 
witnesses on behalf of the Defense. Anything that the 
Prosecution is seeking to shew — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: ^he witness may answer the aues- 

tlcn. 

THE WITNESS: Yes, I came back to Tientsin. 
q (By Colonel Meek) What we^e your duties at 
Tientsin? 

A Garrison duty for the eastern half cf Hopei Pro¬ 
vince. 

Q What I am getting at, trying to get at at this 
time, didn't you have the duty cf segregation cf the 
English and the French concessions in that area? 
a Yes, I had that order. 

q And the internment cf civilian French and Engllsn, 
la that net t~ue? 
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A No such thing happened. 

Q Did you have to intern any of them? 

A No, I did not, 

Q Did you establish a blockade of the British muni¬ 
cipal area during that operation? 

A The blockade was started by the commander of the 
division I succeeded, and when I came into that area I 
stopped it for a certain time, and then I got orders from 
Peking to resume the blockade. Blockade is not a suit¬ 
able word. 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: It means there is a station 
or gate or something along that line placed there to 
question and examine incoming and outgoing personnel, or 
anything else that may travel through there. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Speak over the microphone and a 
little louder. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) That included the British and 
Fronch who were traveling through there? 

A Well, the main object was the Chinese. 

Q Was there any incident at that time involving in¬ 

dignities — during the blockade were there any indignities 
suffered by the British such as strippings and other 
indignities committed by the Japanese troops? 

A I knew there were some exaggerated reports, but I 
do not think there had boen any serious incident. 

Q Wore those reports of incidents committed by 
members of your command? 

A I said thoro was no such thing - sorious incident. 

Q You had it investigated? 












A No such thing happened. 

Q Did you have to intern any of them? 

A No, I did not. 

Q Did you establish a blockade of the British muni¬ 
cipal area during that operation? 

A The blockade was started by the commander of the 
division I succeeded, and when I came into that area I 
stopped it for a certain time, and then I got orders from 
Poking to resume the blockade. Blockade is not a suit¬ 
able word. 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: It means there is a station 
or gate or something along that line placed there to 
question and examine incoming and outgoing personnel, or 
anything else that may travel through there. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Speak over the microphone and a 
little louder. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) That included the British and 
French who were traveling through there? 

A Well, the main object was the Chinese. 

Q Was there any incident at that time involving in¬ 

dignities — during the blockade were there any indignities 
suffered by the British such as strippings and other 
indignities committed by the Japanese troops? 

A I knew there were some exaggerated reports, but I 
do not think there had been any serious incident. 

Q Wore those roports of incidents committed by 
members of your command? 

A I said thoro was no such thing - sorious incident. 

Q You had it investigated? 
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A Well, no incidents were reported to me* 

Q Now, you were called from Formosa to Tokyo in the 
middle of November, 1941, and at that time you received 
your orders for the invasion of the Philippine Islr.nds? 

A No, it was not an order for the invasion of the 
Philippine Islands, 

Q What was it? 

A That was an order for the preparation. 

Q An order for preparation for the invasion? 

A Yes* 

Q At that time you were told that when the invasion 
took place that you would command the troops on tho 
invasion, were you not? 

A We were not told when, but tho order I had was to 
complete the preparation until the end of November. 

Q I know, but what I am getting at, did they tell you 
at that meeting in Tokyo that when tho invasion actually 
took place you would be in command of the troops on the 
invasion? 

A Oh, I see. 

Q Did they? 

A Yes. 

Q Whero did that meeting take place in Tokyo? 

A When? 

Q Where? 

A At General Staff. 

Q General Staff? 

A Yes. 

Q That is tho War Ministry, is it not? 
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A Np, General Staff and War Ministry are different 
things. 

Q Who controls t^e General Staff? 

A Chief of the General Staff. 

- • -■»' . - vr.. r „ . • ■ • z 

Q Who was that at that time? 

A General Sugiyama. 

Q What was Tojo's position at that time? 

A He was the Prime Minister, concurrently MJLnistor of 
War. 

Q The Chief of Staff was directly under him, is that 
true? 

A Well, I must oxplain. 

Q I wish you would. 

A In the Japanese Army the Chief of the General Staff 
and Minister qf War and. Chief of the Training Department, 
those three come directly under the Emperor, and neither 
under the War Department nor the General Staff were 
included in either of the-departments. Those three hold 
tho same status. 

GENEBAL DCNO-VAU: I would like to have the last 
two questions and answers read. t;j 

(Record read.) . v - ;rr . r... f 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Let mo put it this way* Did 
To jo as Minister of War know that^you had hosn selected 
for the invasion of tho Philippines, to your knowledge? 

A The selection of the v commander-in-chief of the army 
was in the hands of th? Chief of the General Staff. 

Q I understand that from your explanation.; Whnt -J 
want to know, do you know v/hether-or not To jo, as Ministor 
jhr.- fi- ! ; 1^.: t , vr' itlv.* 

:3.133 t. .-...vr *■ / 
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of War, knew that you had been selected for the invasion 
of the Philippines? 

A Before my appointment you mean? 

Q Yes, any time that you were in Tokyo and this 
meeting that you had there? 

A He knew. 

Q He knew? 

A Yes. 

Q Did he oppose it? 

A Well, I don’t know because I was simply appointed 

and I went to Tokyo, end I didn’t make inquiry about that. 
Q Ho would know as Minister of War, and as Premier 
of the Imperial Japanese Government ToJo would naturally 
know that you were appointed to tho invasion of the 
Philippines, would he not, and he would be in a position 
to stop your appointment had he so desired? 

A Well, as I explained, the Chief of the.General Staff 

is an independent position on that question. He was 
directly under the Emperor. 

Q I understand that; and ToJo was directly under the 
Emperor, and he was also the Premier, and he was also 
Chief of the War Ministry. I am asking you now if he 
could have or if he did use his influence to keep you 
from the command of the important invasion of the Phili- 
pino Islands by the Japanese Army? 

A Well, Chiof of the Genoral Staff, Field Marshal 
Sugiyama, was very much senior to General ToJo, and if 
ho selected anyone I doubt whether he would accept inter¬ 
ference from the Ministor of War. 
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Prior to your invasion of the Philippines you 
had quite a distinguished record as a field common :er, 
had you not? 

A Woll, I cannot answer to that question from :y 
mouth 5 but I was tho senior Lieutenant General at the 
time, and I was on tho spot in Formosa. Besides in the 
eyes of tho public I believe I might have been considered 
the suitable man for the Job. 


Q Did you have anything to do with the selection of any 
of your staff officers in the formation of the 14th Army? 

A As I stated yesterday, I was almost the last man who 
was chosen. 

Q Did you have anything to do with the selection of, or 
did you request Lieutenant Colonel Ohta, to serve in your 
command in the Philippine Islands? 

A Previous to the formation of the 14th Army, that is, 
before the war, I asked the Chief of the Military Police 
once; I wanted to have him in Formosa. 

Q And you got him, didn't you? 

A Well, on that new organization of the 14th Army, I 
did not make any request. 

Q You knew Ohta, and had confidence in him? 

A I believed in him. 

Q Did you believe in him all the time you were in 
command in the Philippines? 

A Well, I had not very much to do with him while I was 
here. I could not say. 

Q Did you have anything to do with the selection of 
General Wachi? 

A No, that appointment was suddenly made. I had no 
knowledge of his coming. 

Q Now, taking you back to 1941 and 1942, disregarding, 
if you can, the evidence that has been here, during the 
time these staff officers served with you did you believe 
that they were loyal to you? 

(Question read.) 

A I thought I did. 









Q (By Colonel Meek) I understand your testimony to be 
that in the 14-th Army you could not even remove a company 
commander. 

A "Remove' 1 is a bit of a misleading word for — 

Q Well, explain it. 

A (Continuing) — for our mind. "Removal" means to us 
removal out of the command, or dismissed from the service. 

I cannot remove — I mean, change the post of the company 
commander out of the unit, his unit; if he belongs to a 
certain regiment, I cannot take him out without approval of 
the headquarters, GHQ. 

Q By way of explanation, do you mean that if you had a 
captain in command of Company A in the 16th Regiment —* 

A Yes. 

Q (Continuing) — you couldn't transfer him to Company 
B of the 16th Regiment? 

A Oh, that is feasible. 

Q But you couldn't transfer him out of the regiment? 

A That is right. 

Q He has to stay in the 16th Regiment as a captain, in 
command of a company? 

A No. 

Q You can take him out of command of his company? 

A No, X cannot do that. He was gazetted as a company 

commander of a certain regiment, so I can move the company 
which he commands from A to B, but I cannot take him out 
of that unit, 

Q Now, you appointed Captain Tsuneyoshi, didn't you, in 

command of Camp O'Donnell? 
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A I did not. 

Q Who did? 

A Major General Kawane. 

Q Who? 

A Major General Kawane. 

Q He was under your command, was he not? 

A Who? 

Q Major General Kawane was under your command? 

A Yes. 

Q Then he was appointed by your authority? 

A Well, I shouldn't say so, because General Kawane had 

many officers under him, and he is free to choose any one 
of them from the officers under his command. 

Q Well, who could remove him once he had been appointed 
on the job? 

A Well, the officer who appointed him. 

Q That would be General Kawane? 

A Yes. 

Q That could be done by General Kawane if you had 
ordered General Kawane to do it, could it not? 

A Yes. 

Q And would have had to have been done, isn't that right? 

A If I saw him unfit to the post, I can tell to General 

Kawane that that man should be changed. 

Q And he would have to do it? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, as I got your testimony yesterday — and you 
didn't explain it — you said that the commander-in-chief 
was only a "figurehead," or so I understood you. 
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A Well, that was — I was afraid to be misunderstood. 
Those who are familiar with the ways of our Army, they 
understand it; but those who are not, it was liable to be 
misunderstood. 

Q Well, can you explain it a little bit to us? 

A As I stated, the machinery of the headquarters works 
automatically, and staff officers discharge their duties on 
their own initiative. And T also stated that the commander- 
in-chief refrains himself from interfering with the work of 
subordinate officers, and always tries to encourage the 
initiative on the part of his staff officers. So it 
appears to those who are not too familiar with our Army^ 
method — it may appear he was a figurehead. That is what 
I meant. 

Q As commander-in-chief, you informed each of your 
staff officers, and those who were heads of departments in 
the 14th Army, what your policies were concerning the 
activities in which they were engaged, did you not? 

(Translated to the witness by Lieutenant Onodera.) 

A Not to each of them, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There will be a five-minute recess. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with members of Defense 
counsel. The Prosecution is present and we are ready to 
proceed. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like to ask, Colonel Meek, 
that you try to make your questions a little bit shorter. 
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We will save a lot of time. 

COLONEL MEEK: May I have the last question and answer 

read? 

(Question and answer read,) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) You testified yesterday that the 
commander-in-ohief only hears of the important matters? 

A Yes, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Break those questions down a little 

bit. If you want to get two answers, it is all right. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Did you consider the treatment of 

prisoners of war an important matter? 

A It was one of the important matters. 

Q One of the important matters. Were you kept advisod 

as to the treatment of prisoners of war? 

(Translated to the witness by Lieutenant Onodera.) 

A The chief of staff is a sort of filtration as far as 
those reports are concerned, the whole reports coming 
through him; and when he thinks I must know, he brings the 
report to me. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Was it reported to you, after the 
surrender on Bataan, of the malaria condition of the cap¬ 
tured prisoners of war? 

A While I was in Bataan I was not very much informed 
of the prisoners of war. 

Q You were not informed at all of them, during the 
evacuation? 

A Well, as I stated this morning, those officers who 
saw the march reported to the chief of staff, and the chief 
of staff reported to me occasionally. 
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Q You know that you had 70,000 prisoners of war at the 
fall of Bataan, didn't you? 

A Yes. 

Q You knew that you had issued an order for them to 
march from Balanga to San Fernando, a distance of about how 
many kilometers? 

A 35 kilometers. 

Q How much? 

A Thirty-five. 

Q From Balanga to San Fernando? 

A Yes. 

Q What was the longest distance that most of the prisoners 

were going to march? 

A I was given to understand that it was less than 1? 
kilometers. 

Q I mean the entire distance, from where they were taken 
prisoner up to Son Fernando; what was the longest distanco? 

(Translated to the witness by Lieutenant Onodera.) 

A Well, most of the prisoners were In the area in the 
first line of resistance, as I stated yesterday; all the 
prisoners were in the line between Pilar and Bagac. 

CJ (By Colonel Meek) Did you make an inquiry as to the 
physical condition of the prisoners of war? Did you make 
any inquiry as to the physical condition of the prisoners 
of war? 

A 1 did not. 

Q The surrender of General King — was that an important 
matter? 

A Yes, that was a very important matter. 
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Q That was a very important matter? 

A Yes. 

Q What information was given to you regarding that? 

A Do you mean by — 

m 

Q Yes, by the staff officer that you sent. 

A Of General King himself? 

Q Yes. 

A He came to Balanga with his headquarters, all in the 
cars, and stayed in Balanga one or two days. 

Q Did the staff officer that reported to you of his 

meeting with General King tell you anything about General 
King’s offer to surrender? 

A What I stated already was what was reported: that 
General King surrendered with his troop3, and he had 
nothing to do with Corregidor, and he surrendered with the 
approval of General Wainwright. 

Q Did this colonel tell you that General King had 
offered or had stated that he had vehicles with sufficient 
gasoline, and even with furnished drivers, to evacuate the 
prisoners out of that area? 

A 1 did not have a report concerning that. 

Q He just reported that General King was going to 

surrender? 

A Yes. 

Q He didn't report any terms that he offered to General 
King? 

A I was not informed of anything of that. 

Q Well, what did you exactly tell — strike that. 

What terms did you tell him to offer General King 
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when he went to meet him? 

A I did not tell anything to Colonel Nokayama, because 
the colonel was sent to meet an onvoy of the USAFFE who 
came along to the Nagano Detachment holding a white flag. 

Q Then the colonel that you sent did not have any 
authority to accept a surrender from General King, is that 
right? 

A He could have accepted - (pause). I do not know 
whether he reported by telephone to the headquarters before 
he accepted the surrender or not. 

Q X don’t believe you understood my question. When you 
sent this colonel to meet with General King, did you give 
him authority to accept a surrender from General King7 
A I did not specifically tell him to accept or not to 
accept. 

Q Did you give him any conditions or terms? 

A No, I did not. 

Q Well, then, did General King ever surrender his Army? 

(Translated to the witness by Lieutenant Onodera.) 

A When? 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Then, did General King ever sur¬ 
render his Army? 

A Yes. 

Q Who did he surrender to? 

A Colonel Nakayama, my representative. 

Q What were the terms of the surrender? 

A There was no terms. 

Q No terms? 

A Unconditionally, was reported. 
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Q Did you receive any reports, after the prisoners 
were in Camp O'Donnell, as to the number of deaths that 
were occurring there? 

A General Kawane came to report to me that more than 
100 a day were dying# 

Q One hundred a day? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you think that was an excessive amount? 

A Yes, it was. 

Q How often would they report to you as to the death 

rate at O'Donnell? 

A It must have come to my headquartors regularly, but 
I did not hear the report regularly. 

Q Did you consider the conditions at O'Donnell a 
responsibility of yours, as commander-in-chief? 

A I am morally responsible for whatever happened in 

anything under my command. 

Q I did not ask you if you are morally responsible; I 
am asking if you considered yourself then responsible for 
conditions in O'Donnell, as commander-in-chief. At the 
time this was happening, did you consider yourself, as 
commander-in-chief, responsible for these conditions? 

MAJOR SKEEN: If the Commission please, I think the 
witness has answered that question. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I don't think the witness has. 
(Question read.) 

A I repeat the same answer: I am morally responsible 

Q (By Colonel Meek) What did you do about conditions 

there, yourself, as commander in chief? 
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A Well, I thought I made myself clear on the point. 
Requisitions for personnel and food and medicine were ro- 
peatedly made to the Southern Army Headquarters and Tokyo, 
and they wore not much of them forthcoming. I thought the 
matter over myself deeply, and came to the conclusion to 
release the prisoners was an important means to ease the 
situation of the camp, and I sont my chief of staff to 
Tokyo to speed up the inclusion of the concentration camp 
in the order of battle of the 14th Army. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let’s have that answer read. 


(Answer road.) 

Q .(By Colonel Meek) About the 10th of June you received 
a report that over 16,000 had died, is that right? 

THE REPORTER: Is there an answer? 

COLONEL MEEK: He nodded. Pardon me. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) You didn't yourself, personally, 
go to O'Donnell to see what you, as commander-in-chief, 
could do about it, did you? 

A I did not go. 

Q Wasn't that an important matter? 

A As I stated this morning, I intended to go, and there 
was plenty of time to go yet, and I was all of a sudden 
called back to Tokyo. 

Q 'What more important did you have to do in Manila on 
the 10th of June, when you roc jived that report, than to 
go to O'Donnell and look into conditions? 

A On the 10th of June, at that time I was ill and 
suffering from dengue fever. 

Q How long were you ill? 
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A A fortnight. 

Q Now long? 

A A fortnight. 

Q After you recovered from your fever, what was more 
important here than going down and seeing what was causing 
the death of 16,000 prisoners of war? 

A Then after ray recovery, the chief of my staff went 
up to Tokyo. 

Q Didn't you have anyone else that could act as chief 
of staff while Wachi had gone to Tokyo? 

A Pardon? 

Q Didn't you have someone else in the absence of Wachi 

that could act as chief of staff for the few hours that it 
would take you to go to O'Donnell? 

A I knew from the report that I had how the place was 
run. 

Q Now, at the time of the second battle of Bataan you 
had drawn your plans for an operation to take about 30 days, 
had you not? 

A About that. 

Q And you completed it surprisingly in six days, is 
that right? 

A Surprisingly, yes. I was fortunate. 

Q In making your preparations for the second battle of 
Bataan, did you provide ammunition to cover a 30-day battle? 
A Yes. 

Q Did you provide hospital and medicine facilities for 
your own troops to last for 30 days? 

A As far as the ammunition is concerned, I know, but as 
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A A fortnight. 

Q Hew long? 

A A fortnight. 

Q, After ycu recovered from ycur fever, what was mere 

Important here than geing down and seeing what was causing 
the death cf 16,000 prisoners cf war? 

A Then after my recovery, the cnlef cf my staff wont 
up tc Tckyc. 

Q, Didn't ycu have anyone else tnAt cculd act as cnlef 
cf staff while Wacni had gene tc Tckyc? 

A ?a~dcn? 

Q, Dldn't ycu have someone else In the absence cf ’Vacni 

tnat cculd act as cnlef cf staff fer the few ncurs that It 
would take ycu tc gc tc O'Donnell? 

A I knew frem the repeat that I had hew the place was 
run. 

Q New, at the time cf the second battle cf Bataan ycu 
had drawn ycur plans fer an operation tc tpke abcut 30 days, 
had ycu net? 

A About that. 

Q And you completed It surprisingly In six days, Is 

tnat right? 

A Surprisingly, ye8. I was fc^tunate. 

q In making ycur preparations for the second battle cf 
Bataan, did ycu provide ammunition tc cover a. 30-day battle? 
A Yes. 

Q Did ycu provide hospital and medicine facilities for 

ycur cwn treeps tc last for 30 days? 

A As far as tno ammunition Is concerned, I knew, but as 
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to the other 3 I do not know. 

Q Did you provide rations for your own troops to take 
care of a period of 30 days? 

A No, we do not accumulate the rations on the s.-ot. 

They are coming daily. 

Q What I am getting at: You planned a 30-day campaign. 
Did that plan include ammunition, rations, and medicine, 
for the men of your command? 

A I said that I knew that I was concerned over the 
ammunition, so I knew about the ammunition, but I cannot 
tell about other things. 

Q You were the commander-in-chief. 

A Yes. 

Q Didn't you write the plan, or wasn't the wholo plan 
brought to you for approval before you started it? 

A It might have been brought up to me, but I don't 
remember about other things. I was concerned about ammuni¬ 
tion. 

Q All you cared about was ammunition? You did not care 
about feeding your own troops for 30 days? 

A I do not say I don't care about other things, but my 
chief concern was the ammunition, because we had a shortage 
before that time, so I wanted to be sure about the accumu¬ 
lation, the collection of ammunition, beforehand, and I 
intended to carry the campaign, if possible, through to 
Corregidor, and continue. I was very much concerned over 
the ammunition. 

Q Now, of course, I know nothing about the plans of the 
Japanese Army and, perhaps, little about the American Army, 
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but when you plan, as a general In command of an Army, when 
you moke a plan for a battle or an invasion, don't you write 
a complete written plan for it? You write a complete writ¬ 
ten plan, don't you? 

A I might explain that the operations order is one 
thing — operations only. There is attached — 

Q We call them annexes in our Army. 

A Yes. 

Q You have your annex for supply — you have a part of 
your order that is an attachment on there for supply, isn't 
that right? 

A It must be. 

Q And for ammunition, and for hospitals, and everything 

else, that will be included in a successful operation? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let the witness answer the questions. 
Just let the witness answer the questions. He started to 
give you an answer. 

A I do not remember. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Well, would you assume that there 
was any provision for 30 days' supply of ammunition, of 
rations, and hospital facilities? 

A As I stated, those rati as were coming every day from 
the base in Lingayen. 

Q You must have had rations at the base for 30 days at 
least, did you not? 

A A certain amount of rations must have been accumulated 
in certain places near the front lines, but I do not know 
what is such amount and how many days rations were accumu¬ 
lated . 
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Q What I an getting at is this; If the canpaign was 
completed in six days, didn't you have a surplus of rations 
that these prisoners of war could have been fed? 

A That depended on how much rations were accumulated 
already by that time. If they were daily coming from the 
base, the amount I had at the end of the campaign must be 
not for the full month, but for certain days. 

Q Was any report over made to you of the capture of 
any American rations on Bataan? 

A No, I did not get any report. 

Q Now, this plan for the invasion of the Philippine 
Islands was prepared, I believe you stated, by the Imperial 
General Staff in Tokyo? 

A Yes. 

Q Upon that plan you drew your orders for the invasion? 
On that plan you drew up your orders for the invasion? 

A Yes. 

Q And you were given the 48th Division, is that right? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: A little louder, please. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) As part of the 14th Army you were 
given the 48th Division? 

A Yes. 

Q Which was, as you have stated, the best equipped 
division in the Japanese Army? 

A One of the best, yes. 

Q There is only one equal to it? 

A Only two. 

Q The 48th and one other? 

A Yes. 
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Q Wore you given, in that plan, the time that you must 
complete the invasion? Were you givon in that plan from 
the Imperial General Headquarters, the time that you must 
complete tho operation in the Philippine Islands? 

A No time was shown about the end of my campaign, but 
by the tine — at the end of the first battle of Bataan, 
all other theaters of war — I mean, that is, the Dutch 
East Indies and the Malayan campaign, — those campaigns 
came to an end while ny campaign was delayed, and I knew 
that Tokyo was displeased with the tardiness of the progress 
of my campaign in the Philippines. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you read that answer? 

(Answer read.) 

GENERAL DONOVANj We will have a five-minute recess. 
(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of tho Commission are 
present, Tho Accused is present with Defense counsel. The 
Prosecution is present and we are ready to proceed, 

COLONEL MEEK; Will you read the last question and 
answer? 

(Question and answer read.) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Who had control of the naval air 
operations over tho Philippines? 

A Do you mean in the initial stage of the eampalgn? 

Q Yes. 

A Admiral Tsukahara. 

Q Did you have control of any of the naval air operations 

during the period covering your initial landing up and until 
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you entered Manila, or your troops ontorod Manila on tho 
2nd of January? 

A The naval force was never controlled by mo. Admiral 
Tsukahara was the senior officer to me. 

Q Did you tell him what you wanted bombed, or where you 
wanted him to go? 

A I did not talk the matter over, the targets, in detail, 
with Admiral Tsukahara, but from the reports I got — not 
from the reports, but from the information I got from the 
naval side of Formosa, they had an air field at a base 
called Iba, and Clark Field, and Cavite, and shipping on 
Manila Bay, and there was -- let’s see -- Clark Field and 
Nielsen Field. 

Q Did you have any planes based in the Philippine 
Islands, or did you have any planes under your command at 
all during the initial invasion, up to 2 January 1942? 

A I knew the fighter planes came over to the field at 
Aparri and Vigan, and later the bomber planes cane over to 
Tuguegaras in the Cagayen Valley, but I do not know the 
date when they arrived at Tuguegaras. 

Q Did you have any planes under your oommand during 
the bombing of Manila on the 27th or 28th of December? 

A I don't think there were any Army planes that cane 
over the City of Manila. 

Q I an not asking you what you think; I am asking you 
if you had any Army planes under your command at that time. 

A No. 

Q None at all? 

A No. 
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Q What sort of communications did you have with Tokyo 
from the time of your initial landing up to the 1st of 
January, 1942? 

A I cannot state the exact condition, but I recall 
Taihoku was a relaying station, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute. 

Will you read that answer back? 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Is that a station in Formosa? 

A Yes, — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you speak a little louder, 
please? Everyone in the back of the room is straining. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) That was your relay station* your 
relay station was a radio station in Formosa? 

A I cannot toll, because I don't know. 

Q Your headquarters during that period of time was in 

daily communication with Tokyo? 

A I don't know. 

Q What is your best recollection? 

A I do not know. 

Q Do you recall whether you wore in communication with 
Tokyo on the day that you landed in the Philippines — 
that would be the 24th of December, you testified? 

A Yes; it was the duty of my staff officers; I do not 
know. 

Q You do know that you wero in communication with then 
about the 28th or 29th, Is that right, that is when you 
testified you first heard from Tokyo that Manila was an 
open city? 
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A How it came, whon it cane I do not know* I said I 
received the report from the chief of staff* 

Q Pardon me* I thought you testified yesterday that 
it was a radio from Tokyo. 

A It originated from Tokyo, and how it came I do not 


know. 


Q Will ycu tell ue whe*\j ycur first headcjuprters we^e 
In the Philippines? 

A Bauang, yes. 

Q Dc ycu remember when you moved f>cm there? 
a Yes, si", the 2?th. 

Q It was after that that ycu neard that Manila was 
an open city? 

A We arrived at Blnalcncn In tne afternoon, but It 
wpb net that day, tc the best of my recollection, that I 
had the repeat. It must be either the next day c** the 
day after. 

Q General Maeda, your Chief of Staff, was relieved 
In March, Is that right? 

A End of February, I think. 

Q Was he relieved cn a report from ycu tc General 

Headauartere that he was net satisfactory? 

A No, I did net. 

Q He was satisfactory tc ycu? 

A I shouldn't say sc, but before the removal of General 

Maeda from his pcBt Major General Wakamatsu, wnc was In 

charge cf the General Department cf Imperial GHQ came 
along, and then two ether generals, one from the General 
Headquarters, and one from thd War Department came along, 
and I did net tell anything concerning the removal cf the 
Chief cf Staff, but probably they had heard something 
reported tc the headciuarters, something about him, con- 
seouently he was removed. 

q New, ycu wero familiar with this chart cf your 
headquarters that was Introduced here by General Wnchi, 
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Did you have a chart previous to this period of time? 

MAJOR SKEEN: If the Commission please, I would like 
tho Prosecution to explain that question. I don't under¬ 
stand it. 

COLONEL MEEK: I will withdraw tho question. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Tho testimony of General Wachi 

was that this chart covered the period from the 1st of 
March to the 30th of June, 1942. You are familiar with 
tho chart I am talking about? 

A Yes. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let's got the original out of there. 
COLONEL MEEK: Do you —- 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Don't get that chart out, it is 
the same as this. Any other chart we want is a Japanese 
chart, if thero is any question. 

COLONEL MEEK: It isn't in Japanese. You understand 
that, don't you? The testimony, as I recall - and I believe 
counsel will admit - is that General Wachi said this chart 
was in effect from the 1st of March to the 30th of Juno, 
1942; is that right? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is what tho testimony was. 

I have it marked right here on the chart. 

COLONEL MEEK: I have it narked, too. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) What I want to know is, did you 
have another organization chart prior to this chart? 

A Wo had no such chart made for our headquarters. 

This is made for tho purpose of the trial. 

Q This is made for tho trial? 

A I think so. 
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Q Don’t you know? 

A This was made for tho purpose of the trial, X sup¬ 
pose so* 

Q Was the chain of command any different prior to tho 
1st of March than indicated on this? You understand what 
I mean by chain of command? 

A Yes, I understand. This chart, I can’t find out any 
great difference. 

Q In particular I call your attention now to tho 
department Deputy Chief of Staff. 

A Yes* 

Q During all of your command in the Philippine Islands 
did the Deputy Chief of Staff chain of command go as it 
is indicated on that chart? 

A I feel that there must bo a lino between Southern Army 
Headquarters and Diroctor of Military Administration that 


I can’t find. 

Q There must be a line from Southern Army Headquarters 
to Director Gehoral “ Hoadquartors? 

A Yos. 

Q That is tho only change that you would make, is 

that right? 

A Well, as far as I con find out at present I don’t 
think there is much difference* 

Q Now, I want to refer you to Prosecution Exhibit No. 

4. You will recall this as one of tho early exhibits 
placed in the files, boing introducod as the chart pro- 
pared by Takatsu. Takatsu was a membor of your staff, 
was ho not? 

A Yos. 
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Q Calling your attention to the heading on it, it 
is called "Organization Chart Imporial Japanese Forces in 
the Philippines, 14th Array Group, to July 1942, 

A I think.so, 

Q Would you say that is incorrect, particularly as 
to the chain of command from the commander-in-chief - 
yourself - through the chief of staff, through the deputy 
chief of staff? 

A I think this is more correct (indicating). 

Q Do you think this one is completely incorrect? 

A I would say this was very incomplete, 

Q Incomploto in what rospect? I wish you would point 

out to the Commission where it is incomplete and incorrect 
A In this chart — 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: Which chart? 

COLONEL MEEX: Prosecution Exhibit 4, 

THE WITNESS: Deputy Chief of Staff, Major Goneral 

Hayashi has a direct line to the Adjutant First Department 

. 

and Second Departmont, and ho had nothing to do with 
staff duties, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Read that back. 

(Record road.) 

Q (By Colonel Mock) May I ask you, did things from 
that department go through his office as doputy chiof 
of staff to the chief of staff? 

A No. 

Q Nothing ovor went through his office? 

A I cannot say definitely, but I think those staff or¬ 
ders were reported by tho staff section directly to the 
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your control? 

A As I stated before, his sole duty was not the staff 
work, but the Director of the Military Administration. 

Q That still isn't my question. Regardless of what 
his work was in Manila, was he still under your control? 

A It needs some•explanation. 

Q All right, explain it, 

A As he was ny subordinate, technically he was under 
my control; but v;hen he was placed in full charge of 
Military Administration by Count Terauchi, his work was 
directly under Count Terauchi's headquarters until I came 
back to Manila. 

Q You mean that military administration in the Philip- 
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pine Islands v/ns takan away from you for a period of tine? 
A No, I shouldn't say so* That is a strong expression* 
Q It was always under you? 

A The orders cono fron the Southern Army Headquarters 
to place the Director of Military Administration for the 
time being under tho Southern Army — to take the full 
charge. 

COLONEL MEEK: Will you read that back? 

(Record read.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Wo will take a fivo minute recess. 
(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Tho Commission is in session. 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. 

The Prosecution is present, and we are ready to proceed. 

Does tho Commission desire tho last question and 
answer read? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Yes, please. 

(Record read.) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Did you still koep the responsi¬ 
bility for military administration during that tine? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: V/ill you speak a little louder, 
please, Colonel Mock? 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Did you take the responsibility 
for military administration during that time? 

A As General Hayashi was my subordinate, he was 
technically responsible to mo, but in a practical 3enso 
he was responsible to Southern Army Headquarters for tho 
time being. 

Q Ho reportod to you on Bataan, did ho not? Hayashi 
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visitod your headquarters on Bataan and roportod to you, 
didn’t he? 

A Well, ho came not to report, but to congratulate mo. 

Q At that tine didn't you issue hin orders concerning 
what should be done with Santos? 

A I told hin ny wish and intention, 

Q Wasn't your wish and intention an order to hin? 

A Well, I do not know whether it should be called an 

order, but sinply I told hin so, 

Q Getting back to tho prisoner of war canps, I an going 
to band you now Prosecution's Exhibit 306 . I an now going 
to hand you Prosecution's Exhibit 306 , printed in English, 
and you can read that, can you not? 

A Yes, I can. 

Q I call your attention to the fact that at tho botton 

it is dated April 11, 1942, and is signed Commander-in- 
Chiof of the Imperial Japanese Forces. V/ho does that refer 
to where it says Commander-in-Chief of tho Imperial Japan¬ 
ese Forces? 

A It was one of tho bad habits of tho Japanese troops 
that they use the nano of tho commander-in-chief when they 
wanted to put some Importance on a statement of that kind. 

Q Did anyone have any authority to uso the commandor- 
in-chief of tho Imperial Japanose Forces on a proclamation 
such as Prosecution's Exhibit 306 ? 

A That was often done without ny approval. 

Q Was this particular one done with or without your 

approval? 

A Without ny approval. I never soon this bofore. 

Q You are familiar with the Official Journal of the 
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Japanese Military Administration, are you not, that was 
published in the Philippine Islands? 

A I knew one or two of those books wore published at 
the end of my campaign, but I never had a look at the 
inside, 

Q I refer you now to section 2, "Affairs concerning 
Department of Interior," this one right here (indicating), 
signed, "Commander of Imperial Japanese Forces," 

MAJOR SKEEN: Is this a Prosecution exhibit? 

COLONEL MEEK: It is not — this is an exhibit, 

MAJOR SKEEN: This is an exhibit? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek, before you get 
into that one, what was the other one? What was the 
other document? I just want to identify it a little bit 
further than the number, 

(Document referred to was handed to the Commission.) 

A It was dated on January 3, when I was in Bauan. I 

. - • : * 

never — I do not recall that I gave approval while I was 
in Bauan, 

3 (By Colonel Meek) You do not recall whether you 
r.-.vf; approval or not? 

I do not remember. 

Reading from page 12 of Prosecution Exhibit No. 9, 
which is the Official Journal of the Japanese Military 
. luistration, the one I have reference to is "Warning. 

.. ‘\. ?y 3, 1942. 1. Anyono who inflicts or attompts to 
inflict an injury upon Japanese soldiers or individuals 
shall be shot to doath. 2. If the assailant or attempted 
assailant cannot be fount} v;o will hold 10 influential 
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Japanese Military Administration, a^e ycu net, that was 
published in the Philippine Islands? 

A I knew cne cr two of these becks we*»e published at 
the end cf my campaign, but I never nad a leek at the 
Inside. 

Q I refer ycu new tc seoticn 2, "Affairs concerning 
Department cf Interior, " tnis cne right her»e (indicating), 
signed, "Commander cf Imperial Japanese ^orc^s." 

MAJOh SKEEN: Is tnle a Prosecution exhibit? 

COLONEL MEEK: It Is net — this Is an exhibit. 

MAJOH SKEEN: This is an exhibit? 

G-ENEHAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek, before ycu get 
Into that cne, what was the ether one? What was the 
ether document? I Just want tc Identify it a little bit 
further than the number. 

(Document referred tc was handed tc the Commission.) 
A It was dated cn January 3, when I was In B*>uang. I 
never — I do net recall that I gave approval while I was 
In Bauang. 

Q, (By Cclonel Meek) You dc not recall whether ycu 
gave approval cr net? 

A I dc net remember. 

Q, Heading from page 12 cf Prosecution Exhibit Nc. 9, 
which is tno Official Journal cf the Japanese Military 
Admlnlstraticn, the cne I have reference tc Is "Warning, 
January 3, 1942. 1. Anyone who inflicts cr attempts tc 

Inflict an Injury upen Japanese soldiers cr Individuals 
shall be shot to death. 2. If the assailant cr attempted 
assailant cannot be feund, we will held 10 influential 
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persons ns hostages who live in cr about the streets cr 
municipalities where the event happened. 

“3. Officials and Influential persons shall pass 
this warning cn tc citizens of towns and villages as seen 
as possible, and should prevent tnese crimes before they 
happen cn their cwn responsibilities. 

"4. The Filipinos should understand cur *»eal inten¬ 
tions, and should work together with us tc maintain public 
peace and order in the Philippines. 

•’Commander of the Imperial Japanese Forces. " 

You say that you have no knowledge of that? 

A I do net think any officers of the Department of 
Military Administration who are staff officers in charge 
of Military Administration came tc Balluag while I was 
there for approval of that document. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let's get that answer. 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Oclcnel Meek) At that time, cn the 3rd of 
January, 1942, you definitely had control of military 
administration, didn't you? 

A Yes. 

Q I new call your attention tc Prcseoution Exhibit 
Nc. 16, which is a phctcstatlc copy of the top line of 
the Manila Tribune for Monday, January 5, 1942, and ask 
you if you ever saw that before, and if "Commander cf 
Japanese landing forces" refers tc you? 

A As I stated before, "Ccmmander-in-Chief cf the 

Japanese Forces" cr "The Commander cf the Japanese Land¬ 
ing Forces" are used when they want tc put importance cn 
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the docunont published. 

Q And this was an important document? This was an 
important document? Did you read it? 

A Yes. Is that the same — 

Q Well, that is the sane only it is signed different. 

And when it refers to tho Commander of Japanese Landing 
Forces, it refers to General Honma, is that right, yourself? 
A I suppose tho officor who put that wording meant that. 

COLONEL MEEK: If the Commission please, the wording 
is the same, outside of the signing at the bottom. I am 
referring to the same one that was just road into the 
record. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let us see that, please. 

(Document was handod to the Commission.) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) That was published without your 
authority? 

A It was quito possible. 

0 It was what? 

i. It was quite possible. 

COLONEL MEEK: Will you read that? 

(Answer road.) 

(By Colonol Mock) Qu-* be possible what? That it 
was with your authority or without your authority? 

I do not remember I gave approval for that document. 
Did that at that tine express your desires as 
Cu^nandor-in-Chief of the 14th Army? I call your atten¬ 
tion to tho fact now that wo are thinking of January, 

1942, not today. 

A Well, some kind of warning must havo beon needed at 
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that time, but the wording of that warning was not adequate. 
COLONEL MEEK: Will you read that answer? 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Colonel Mook) What is wrong with it? 

A Pardon? 

Q What is wrong with it? V/hat was wrong with it thon, 
not now? 

A That wording is much stronger than I night have 
wished. 

Q I now call your attention to Prosecution Exhibit 

419, which is a photostatic copy of a notice that was 
dropped — or the testimony is, was dropped to the troops 
on Bataan and Corregidor — and ask you if you can identify 
that as being put out with your authority, your consent 
and your knowledge? 

A I did not see that translation, but I knew the 
original, written in Japanese. 

Q Doos that express, and did it express at the tine it 
was put out, your desires and your intentions? 

A Well, I know I gave ny approval of that docunent. 

Q And when you wrote in this document to General 
Wainwright as follows — and I quote: 

"Your Excellency. Your duty has been performed. 

Accept our sincere advice and save the lives of thoso 
officers and men under your command. The international 
law will bo strictly adhered to by the Inporial Japanese 
Forces, and Your Excellency and those under your command 
will be treated accordingly." 

Did you mean that at that time? 
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A That was my intention, and the regulations for the 
treatnont of the prisoners of war were already laid accord¬ 
ing to international law, 

Q Did you follow that statement? 

A Did I follow? 

Q Did you follow it out? After the surrender, did you 

follow what you statod in this letter? 

(Translated to the witness by Interpreter Onodera.) 

A I trusted that was being followed. 

COLONEL MEEK: What was the answer? 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Colonol Meek) Did you investigate or make any 
personal checkup yourself, to find out that it was? 
(Question read.) 

A From the report I had about the treatment of the 
prisoners of war, I was givon no causo to investigate on 
that natter, 

Q How about the surrender of Genorol King's forces on 
Bataan; do you fool that you followed international law 
ii that surrender, as Comnandor-in-Chief of the Japanese 

03? 

Do you moan a certain period or generally? 

COLONEL MEEK: What was that? 

(Answer read,) 

(By Colonol Meek) I mean in the period of the sur- 
ror.uer itself. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Seo if you con clarify that, will 

you? 

Q (By Colonol Meek) Do you bolievo that in the sur- 
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render of General King and his forces on Bataan, you fol¬ 
lowed the international law as you had set out in this 
circular that was dropped? 

A Well, at the tine I was given to understand from the 
report of ny staff officers that they were treated 
according to the regulations laid down by myself before I 
left Formosa, 

Q Did you know that General King was kept in quarters 
within 500 yards of your headquarters at Balanga, on the 
night of 9 April? 

(Question read.) 

A I did not know at the time, in the evening of the 9th 
My quarters was in front of the school; there was a road 
between ny quarters and headquarters, and that road was 
full of cars, and I asked Major Haba and was explained that 
those are the cars that belonged to General King’s head¬ 
quarters. But about 11 o’clock in the evening, those cars 
w':re gone, so I thought all General King’s headquarters 
a?e gone already to Camp O'Donnell, but tho next day I 
•,/as told General King was in Balanga. 

That wasn’t an important matter, that your staff 
.. r, inform you? His being near your headquarters was 
not an important natter that your staff would inform you 

It is not that I thought important or not. Tho 
staff officers who wero in charge of Gcnoral King and his 
headquarters did not report to no. 

Q Now, after the fall of Bataan you made two trips, 
is that right, down towards Marivolos? 








r 



Q Ono? 

A And one to Bagao. 

Q Now, looking at the nap, please, I understood that 
on about the 16th of April you nado a trip down to tho 
headquarters of tho field artillery and of tho 4th Division? 
A No, I did not say so, 

Q Pardon ne? 

A I said on the 15th or l6th I went to Bagao. 

Q Well, whon did you make tho trip down hore? 

A On the 20th or 21st, 

Q Where did you go? 

A Tho 4th Division headquarters and aroy artillery 

headquarters, 

Q At that tine, did you observe or did you know whether 
tho American hospitals were still thero? 

A No, I did not know. 

Q Did you ever know they woro there? Did you ever know 
there were two American hospitals, one at Little Baguio 
and one up towards Cabcaben? 

A I did not know. 

Q No one in your staff informed you — 

A No. 

Q — that two Anorican hospitals were in that vicinity? 

A I did not know. 

Q Your artillery commander never told you anything 
about it, or it nevor came to your attention from tho 
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artillery connander that there was an American hospital 
with prisoners in it, with patients in it? 

A I was not told, informed of that. 

Q That was not a natter of enough importance to cone 
to your attention? 

A Well, importance was not judged by ne, but judged by 
my staff officors. 

Q You stated that the first tine you ever heard of the 
evacuation of the prisoners fron Bataan to San Fernando 
referred to as the "Death March" was in September, up in 
Tokyo? 

A That is right. 

Q You were then being interviewed? I say, you wore - 
being interviewed by sonc American newspaper men? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you ever see the story of that interview in any 
newspaper or News Week or any national magazine? Did you 
e/er see the story of your interview published in any 
magazine or any newspaper? 

A No, I did not. I was put into prison on the sane day, 

Well, if it was reported of that interview that you 
were reported to have said, "I saw the Death March, and 
.sn’t very bad," was that a wrong interpretation of 
; Interview with tho reporter? 

A Well, I do not recall that I said that, but if I 
said that I meant that I saw the march which I related 
here, on the way to Clark Field. 

Q And what you did see of it, you didn’t think it was 
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very bad? 

A I stated hero yesterday that I saw a few columns 
of the march, and nothing — I saw nothing extraordinary 
happen. 



GENERAL DONOVAN: ' Let*s got that answer. 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) How long wero you on tho road 
that day that you wont from your headquarters up to San 
Fernando? 

A I can't say exactly, but it must have been approxi¬ 
mately about one hour out and another hour in. 

Q Nov/, at any tine after the march, or the evacuation, 
was it ever reported to you that anyone had died on that 
march? Refreshing your memory, you heard tho testimony 
here of Wada, in which he said he observed five bodies; 
did he roport that to you? 

A Y/ell, I do not recall. 

Q Refreshing your memory, another witness for the 
Defense testified to seeing approximately 18 bodies. 

You heard tho testimony tho other day? 

A I understand at the tine ho did not say he saw 18, 
but what ho said was ho saw four or five. 

Q Twelve? 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Four or five; was that reported 
to you? 

A I do not recall that I was reported. 

Q While you were in command, then, in tho Philippines, 
no roport was ever made to you of any deaths on that march. 
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and, of course, no investigations made as to the cause? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let’s split that question up, 
will you? 

Q (By Colonel Meek) V/hile you were in command in the 
Philippines, no report was over made to you of any doaths 
in that march? 

A It night have been made, but I cannot state with 
any amount of certainty, 

Q You say there was no punishments or atrocities com¬ 
mitted by the Japanese; isn't that your testimony? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There will be a five minute 
recess. 

(Short recess.) 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. 
The Prosecution is present and we are ready to proceed. 

I will withdraw the last question, 

Q (By Colonel Meek) I now call your attention to 
Volume No. 4 of the Official Journal of the Japanese 
Military Administration and particularly to page 3 thereof, 
the article dated May 24, 1942, signed "Commander in Chief 
of the Imperial Japanese Forces." 

Sir, this is not an exhibit in the case, but I want 
to ask him if on May 24, 1942, — 

You had then taken back control, absolute control of 
military administration, on this date, May 24th? 

A The date, I wonder if the date — 

Q The date that this was issued. 

A Yes. I wonder if that was the date of the execution 
or not. 

Q I couldn't say as to that. 

Had you taken back absolute control of military 
administration at that time? 

A Yes. 

Q When did you take it back? What was the date that 
you took it back? 

A When I came back from around Bataan on the 9th of 
May. 

Q The 9th of May? 

A Yes. 

COLONEL MEEK: If the Commission please, I will read 







this entire page; it is very short. 

MAJOR SKEEN: This document is not in evidence and I 
object to it being read at this time. 

COLONEL MEEK: Will you mark this as our next exhibit? 

(The document referred to was 
marked Prosecution Exhibit No. 
423 for identification.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What is this? An official document? 

COLONEL MEEK: Yes, it is, of the Japanese Imperial 

Army. 

MAJOR SKEEN: The Defense has not had an opportunity 
to look this over. 

COLONEL MEEK: While they are examining that I will 
go ahead with some other questions, if it is agreeable with 
counsel. 

MAJOR SKEEN: I would rather you would not question 
him while we are examining this document. 

One point I would like to make on this: We object to 
the Prosecution offering things in evidence during the case 
of tne Defense. If they desire to offer this at some other 
time, as a part of their own evidence, we can take it up 
at that time. 

ENERAL DONOVAN: The document will be accepted and 
one Commission will take judicial notice of it. If it is 
an official document it will bo accepted. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 423 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

COLONEL MEEK (reading): "Section 2. Affairs con¬ 
cerning Bureau of Political Affairs. 


"Notification. 
"(May 24, 1942) 
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"Concerning execution of anti-Japanese-Chinese 
leaders. 

"Twonty of about fifty Chinese leaders were recently 
executed in accordance with the sentence of a military 
court-martial, which found them guilty of anti-Japanism. 

"The fifty Chinese leaders, who Included Uy Nim-Ta, 
had been arrested and placed under investigation by the 
Imperial Japanese Forces. 

"The twenty who were the ringleaders were executed 
immediately after the sentence of death was passed by the 
military court. As to the rest of the Chinese, however, 
the death penalty was commuted to long-term imprisonment 
by the special grace of the commandor-in-chief of the 
Imperial Japanese Forces, as their repentance was Judged 
honest and sincere. 

"Commandor-in-Chief of the Imperial Japanese 
Forces." 

Q (By Colonel Meek) I call your attention to the state¬ 
ment in that article which states that these men wore sen¬ 
tenced by a military court-martial. How do you explain 
that, in view of your testimony that only Japanese military 
and Japanese civilians were punishable by courts-martial? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek, — 

MAJOR SKEEN: I would like to check that translation 
in that book. 

COLONEL MEEK: There is a Japanese translation in the 
rear of the book. 

MAJOR SKEEN: I would like to have it checked before 
the witnoss answers the question. 
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COLONEL MEEK: I call to the Commission's attention 
that that is an official publication. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is, and we will accept it. 

Will you road the question again? 

(Question road.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: If you find anything out about it, 
let us know. 

LIEUTENANT ONODERA: The word is "Military Tribunal." 
The Japanese word is "Military Tribunal." The translation 
on the English side here has "Court-Martial." 

COLONEL MEEK: I will accept that and withdraw the 
question. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Did you only make the one trip 
that you have testified to over the road — did you only 
make the one trip that you have testified to over the 
road to San Fernando during the time of the march? 

(Question read.) 

A I did my trip only once, but I had a report from the 
other officers who saw the march. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Well, tho trip you have testified 
t: at. Clark Field, did you go to Manila on that tripj from 
Field did you go to Manila? 

A No, I did not. 

Q There has been some testimony hero by some of your 
c'v.i witnesses that you did make a trip into Manila during 
that roriod of time. Do you recall that? 

A I don't recall tho testimony, but I did not go to 
Manila until — 

Q You made a trip. I am trying just to refresh your 
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memory. You made a trip into Manila, and then took a boat 
back from Manila to Cabcabon, or a plane back. 

A No, I did not go. 

Q You did not do that? 

A No. 

Q All right. Now, on the ?th of May you began your 

assault on Corregidor, is that right? 

A Yes, that is right, 

Q And you sent as your representative to deal with any¬ 
one there that might want to surrender, Colonel Nakayama, 
is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q What instructions did you give him concerning any 

possible surrender? 

GENERAL DONOVANr Read the question. 

(Question road.) 

A I told Colonel Nakayama before he left for Corregidor 
if General Wainwright was there and came forward to offer 
the surrender, it must bo all that was under his command, 
and I will meet General Wainwright when he is ready to 
surrender all USAFFE. 

Q (By Colonel Meok) Then about what time was it re¬ 
ported to you that the white flag was flying on Corregidor? 
A That is — I cannot say the exact time, but about 
half-past twelve or a quarter to one. 

Q Now, so that wo may not have any more confusion about 
it, when you use time here are you using Tokyo time? 

A Yes; when I give the timo I mean the Tokyo time, 

Q And Tokyo time is one hour ahead of Manila time, is 
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that right? 


Q You had had nc information from any ether source than 
seeing the white flag? 


As to whrt? 

As to tne surrender cf Ccrregidcr. 


Q, Did Cclcnel Nakayama cr any cf the forces — cr any cf 
ycur forces that had landed cn Ccrregidcr hAve any means cf 
cemmunication with you? 

A With myself? 

Q, With ycur headquarters, cr wltn ycur Army, sc ycu 
wculd get it finally? 

A Not direct ccmmunication. 

Q You heard the testimony cf your artillery cffloer here 
the ether day, did ycu net? 

A I cannct say because I dcn‘t knew, but artillery head¬ 
quarters, it has a member on Ccrregidcr, and between the 
landed treeps and the 4th Division Headciuarters there must 
have been ocmmunicptlcns. 

Q, Dc ycu want this Commission to understand, then, that 
ycu dc net knew whether ycu had any communications with ycur 
landing forces cn Ccrregidcr and ycur hoodauarters dewn cn 


That is through the 4th Division Headnuartors. 

GENERAL DONOVaN: Will ycu road the question and answer? 
(Question and answer read.) 

(By Cclcnel keek) Ycu mean tnreugh 4th Division 


Headauarters ycu did have communications? 




A With Corrogidor. 

Q Yes, And 4th Division Headquerters woro still in 
communication with your headquarters, weren't they? 

A Between 4th Division Headquarters and my headquarters. 

MAJOR SKEEN: I would like to establish the exact time 
that wo are talking about here, 

COLONEL MEEK: I am talking about any time after the 
landing on Corregidor, the 5th of May. 

THE WITNESS: There was a communication between my 
headquarters and the 4th Division Headquarters. 

Q (By Colonel Meok) Then there was a communication 
between the 4th Division Hoadquartors and the Japanese 
forces that had landod on Corregidor, is that right? 

A I do not know, but there must have been; there should 
have been. 

Q You were commanding that force. I don't know who 
else would know if you don't. 

P. The force of landed troops wero not directly under 
r.-y command. That was assigned to the 4th Division, and 
that 6lst Regiment of Infantry which landed on the first 
night was directly under the command of the 4th Division. 
COLONEL MEEK: Will you read that? 

(Answer read,) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) What I am trying to get at is the 
.* omffiii'io itions were good in the Japanese Army, wore thoy 
not? 

A I shouldn't say so. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There could be no question in my 
mind but that thoy had communications with the 4th Division, 








whose job it was to do this particular thing, 

COLONEL MEEK: I am trying to draw out about his 
headquarters having communications with the 4th Division 
Headquarters, I assume we have that established. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There is no question about that, 

Q (By Colonel Meek) You received no word from 
Corregidor prior to the landing of General Wainwright 
accompanied by Colonel Nakayama, is that right? 

MAJOR SKEEN: If the Commission please, there has 
been no testimony to that effect, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let's have the question again, 
(Question read.) 

MAJOR SKEEN: He did not say that. 

OENERAL DONOVAN: He never said that he said it. 
COLONEL MEEK: I never said that he said that. I am 

asking if he did, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: He can answer that question yes or 
no. 

MAJOR SKEEN: He already answered the question. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Let him answer this question. 

A Not to my knowledge. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Not to your knowledge? 

A NO. 

Q Was there any report made to you on the morning of 

6 May — strike that. 

Was there any report received by you on the morning 
of 6 May of a radio broadcast from General Wainwright*s 
Headquarters of an offer of surrender? 

A No, 
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Q You orderod immediately that all firing, both ground 
and air, cease against Corregidor, immediately upon learning 
of the white flag? 

A When I rocelved the report of the white flag I did. 

Q What orders did you transmit to the 4th Division as 

to what their landing forces would do that were then on 
Corregidor? 

A I do not know. That is the duty of my staff officers 
to transmit the orders. 

COLONEL MEEK: Will you read that answer? 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Colonel Meok) Did you mean for your landing force 
on Corregidor to stay in place and not fight or advance 
beyond where they then were? 

A When the order was given to the 4th Division commander 
he should have given the order to Corregidor. 

Q Going back — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Before you leave that question find 
out what the mission of the 4th Division was. 

COLONEL MEEK: I was going to cover that. 

(Ey Colonel Meek) On the 5th of May, when you started 
*,]' 4th Division to land on Corregidor, what was their 
mission, complete mission of the 4th Division, beginning 
with the 5th of May until they had completed the mission? 
VThat vns their mission? 

A To capture Corregidor. 

Q Did you have a plan prior to the white flag being 
raised for artillery fire against Corregidor on the ovoning 
of 6 May? 
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A No, thero was no such plan. 

Q When did you evolve the plan — strike that. 

When was the plan made for the firing on Corregidor 
on the evening of 6 May, in relation to your meeting with 
Wainwright? 

A V/e did not make a plan. We had a plan all ready, and 
for the assault — please strike that out. 

When the plan was made, that was for the whole opera¬ 
tion, and that plan was divided into two parts, as I stated. 

The first part was put into execution already, and 
the rest — that means the rest of the division — were to 
carry out the rest of the plan. 

Q When was the rest of the division to attempt their 
lancing on Corregidor? 

A At half-past eleven, 

Q When? 

A On the night of the 6th. 

3 They would actually make the landing on Corregidor 
ac 11? JO at night on 6 May? 

A With the preparation of the artillery fire for 15 

minutes. 

That was in the original plan? 

A Yes • 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Is that Army artillery, or just 
4th Division artillery, or what? 

Q vBy Colonel Meek) What artillery was to be used for 
the firing on Corregidor that night? Was it Army artil- 
lory, division artillery, or what? 

A Array artillory. 







Q How many troops did you land on Corrogidor on the 
first assault? 

A Always in our plan was to land about 3,000, but owing 
to the heavy casualties during the operation, the landing 
operation, I cannot estimate accurately, but about 2,000. 

Q About 2,000? 

A Yes. 

Q When the white flag went up you actually had 2,000 
troops on Corregidor? 

A Yes. 

Q And did they have any artillery with thorn? 

A I cannot recall the details. 

Q Did they have any tanks? 

A Yes, three tanks on the island. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission will adjourn and 
me>ro tomorrow morning at 8:30. 

(Whereupon, at 1630 hours, 6 February 194-6, the trial 
wa^ adjourned until O83O hour:.;, 7 February 194-6.) 
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PROCEEDINGS 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: All members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. 

The Prosecution is present and we are ready to proceed. 

MAJOR SKEEN: If the Commission please, in view of 
the difficulties we had yesterday with the Accused under¬ 
standing questions, we would like to have the question 
translated into Japanese and the Accused will answer in 
English. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The last two or three questions 
from yesterday's testimony will be read, please. 

(Record read.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like to ask Major Pratt 
in connection with the court-martial record of the 14th 
Army, this exhibit submitted yesterday by the Defense, 
have you people translated enough of those records to 
indicate whether or not the records show what portion of 
the sentence was served on any place in that book that 
information would show? 

MAJOR PRATT: Yes, sir, we have checked over the 
original document, and from it it appears that the details 
of the case is nothing more than the sentence passed on 
the Accused, and the amount of time deducted from that 
sentence because of the detention before trial. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: How many more of those cases do 
you still have to translate? 

MAJOR PRATT: The last one that Colonel Meek requested, 
the last case on that sheet is nearly translated and will 
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be in very shortly, 


GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek? 

MASAHARU HOMMA 

The Accused, a witness in his own behalf, on the stand at 
the time of adjournment, having been previously duly sworn, 
resumed the stand and testified further as follows: 

CROSS EXAMINATION (resumed) 

COLONEL MEEK: You are reminded that you are still 
under oath. 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Now, we will go to the meeting 

of General Wainwright that took place late in the after¬ 
noon of 6 May, is that right? 

(Translation of questions made to the witness by 
Staff Sergeant Ogita.) 

A Yes. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) When General Wainwright attended 

that meeting did he offer any sort of a written document? 

A Yes, I recall that he was holding a sheet of paper, 
but before he offered it to me I indicate that I preferred 
talking first, so he did not give it to me. 

Q You never did see the paper, then, or the contents 
of it? 

A I did not. 

Q You were not interested in it? 

A Well, as I told yesterday, before I went into the 

building I had a conversation with Colonel Nakajima and 
had some doubt about the contents — I moan the surrender 
terms — so I indicated that I wanted to have a talking 
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first, 


GENERAL DONOVAN: Read that back. 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) In your talking with General 
Wainwright did General Wainwright at any time inform you 
that he was offering to surrender unconditionally? 

A No, he did not refer to the unconditional surrender. 

Q Didn't he offer to unconditionally surrender the four 
islands in Manila Bay? 

A We were discussing about the status of his command, 
so when he said he did not command the troops in the 
Visayan-Mindanao I understood that what ho offered was the 
surrender of the fortress. 

Q What I am trying to find out, and it requires a yes 
or no answer, did he offer to surrender unconditionally 
the four fortresses in Manila Bay? 

A No. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The answer to that was what? 

COLONEL MEEK: "No," 

Q (By Colonel Meek) You testified, as I recall it, 
that you told General Wainwright that if all he wanted to 
surrender were the four fortresses in Manila Bay, he 
should do that through the commander of troops on Corregidor, 
is that right? 

A Do you mean me? 

Q Yes. 

A I did not tell him so, but I presumed that he would. 

Q There must have been some conversation between you 

and General Wainwright concerning the four islands in 




Manila Bay, wasn't there? 

A No, we did not go into details of those things, those 
matters. 

Q Did General Wainwright at that conversation inform 
you that ho had laid down his arms? 

A No, I am positive that he did not. 

Q What was your opinion, with the white flag up, as to 

whether the American forces had ceased to fight? 

MAJOR PRATT: Do you mean sinac the white flag was 
up what do you think? 

COLONEL MEEK: Yes. Since the white flag was up, 
what did you think? Let's st/rt over. Strike that. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) With the white flag flying on 
Corregidor, what was your opinion as to the American forces 
continuing to fight? 

A It all depended on what the commander of the American 
forces, what they said or had to say to me. 

COLONEL MEEK: Read that. 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) That is what I am trying to find 
out from you. What did the American commander say to you 
when he met you? 

A He offered me the surrender of the fortresses in 
Manila Bay. 

Q Four fortresses? 

A When I say "fortresses," I mean those four islands 

included. 

Q You refused to accept that offer? 

A Yes. 
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Q Well, when he offered to surrender those the white 

i 

flag was up then, wasn't it? 

A When? 

Q During the meeting; during all the time he was there 
it was up? I am referring to a white flag. 

A The only report I had concerning the white flag was 
when it was hoisted. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let's get that last answer. 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) As I understand it, the meeting 
between you and General Wainwright, when it broke up and you 
left the meeting General Wainwright had offered to surrender 
the fortresses in Manila Bay and you refused that surrender? 
A I don't quite get you. 

(Question again translated to the witness by Inter¬ 
preter Ogita.) 

THE WITNESS: I don't quite understand. 

MAJOR SKEEN: If the — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute; just a minute. 

• —• THE WITNESS: You toll me that when I get back to 
my headquarters, or after I left the meeting. I don't 
understand. 

MAJOR SKEEN: If the Commission please, I was told 
that the Interpreter inadvertently left out the word 
"refused," in translating. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Read the question again. 

(Question read.) 

A That is right. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Did you consider the hoisting of 








the white flag meant a temporary truce? 

A Well, prior to answering the question I want to add 
a few words. I said I refused. That is not an absolute 
refusal. I asked him to surrender all troops under his 
command; if he was ready to surrender all his units under 
his ccmraand I was ready to accept surrender, including the 
fortresses in the Manila Bay. So the acceptance of the 
surrender of the fortresses was a bit misleading, so I 
want to add that. 

Q That is your explanation to the first question. 

Now, will you read the last question to him? 
(Question read.) 

A What I understand by the white flag is the commander 
of the hostile forces wants to say something to me. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) You understand that that means 
that fighting will cease while it is displayed? 

A I ordered to cease firing, because I was prepared to 
see the commander of the hostile force. 

Q Do you understand that when the commander of the 
force hoisting the white flag comes to meet the victor 
that he is given safe conduct to that meeting? 

A Do you mean he would come forward safely? Do you 
mean that? 

Q Yes. 

A That is why I ordered to cease firing. 

Q According to your testimony you refused to accept 
the surrender of General Wainwright, and ho was there 
accompanied by your representative, isn't that true? 

A I said Colonel Nakayama brought General Wainwright 


and his staff officers to the place of the meeting. 

Q When you broke up the meeting with General Wainwright 
did you inform him hostilities wore to be resumed? 

A I did not tell him anything on the matter. 

Q Did you give General Wainwright an opportunity to 
return to his command on Corregidor, or time enough to 
return to Corregidor before you opened fire on Corregidor 
again? 

A There was plenty of time when the conference broke 
up; it was between half-past six and seven, and firing was 
to start after eleven, eleven o'clock on the same evening, 
so there was more than five hours. 
q There is testimony in this case that firing on 
Corregidor occurred much earlier than eleven o'clock at 
night. Do you know of any fire from your forces prior to 
11:30 the night of 6 May? 

A Not to my knowledge. 

Q When did you order the 2,000 troops that you had on 
Corregidor to recommence their offense on the evening of 
6 May 1942? 

A 6 May? 

Q Yes, after the conference. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We have the answer to that, don't 
we? 

COLONEL MEEK: No, not yet. 

A Those troops on Corregidor already by that time wero, 
as I said yesterday, were not under my direct command. I 
did not give the direct order to the troops there. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) All right, when did you give the 








command, the order to the commanding general of the 4th 
Division? 

A I can't be accurate about the time, but the time I 
gave the order for the resumption of the assault was around 
nine o'clock, 

Q Nine o'clock in the evening of 6 May? 

A Yes. 

Q General Wainwright was in the custody of Colonel 

Nakayama, is that right? 

MAJOR SKEEN: I will object to the Prosecution using 
the word "custody." It just tends to confuse the witness. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I see nothing wrong with the word 
"custody." He was going back with him at the time. 

MAJOR SKEEN: He was accompanied by him, and certain¬ 
ly not in the custody, and the intent of the Prosecution 
is obvious when ho uses that word. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let the witness answer the question. 
A You mean about nine o'c3ock? 

Q (By Colonel Meek) On the return to Corregidor from 
Cabcabcn. 

A Colonel Nakayama was just told to take General 
Wainwright and the officers back to Corregidor. When he 
reached Corregidor, at Corregidor his mission came to an 
end. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There will be a five-minute recess. 
(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
ore present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. 








The Prosecution is present and we are ready to proceed. 

COLONEL MEEK: Will you read the last question and 
answer back? 

(Record read.) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) When you issued the orders to the 
4th Division to renew, for the troops on Corregidor to 
renew the assault, did you know then whether General 
Wainwright had returned to Corregidor? 

A Although I did not get a report from Nakayama that 
he arrived at Corregidor, but there was plenty of time and 
anything could happen in the crossing of Corregidor; there 
should have been some word from Nakayama, and I would have 
heard about that. So I was certain by the time I gave the 
order, he arrived back at Corregidor. 

COLONEL MEEK: Will you road that? 

(Answer read.) 

(The following questions were translated to the 
witness by Lieutenant Onodora.) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Just to clarify that, you did not 
have any information that he had returned to Corregidor? 

A I did not got that report from Colonel Nakayama. 

COLONEL MEEK: Will you read the question? 

(Question read.) 

COLONEL MEEK: Will you ask him that quostion. I 
want an answer to that quostion, and not what information 
he might have had. 

THE WITNESS: As I stated, it was only about three 
miles crossing, so I was sure that he should have arrived 
by that time at Corregidor. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: Answer the question yes or no. 

THE WITNESS: I did not. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Do you know whether the white flag, 
from the time it was raised, was ever lowered again? 

A It was too dark to see the white flag. 

Q Did you ever learn that the white flag was up on the 
morning of 7 May 194-2? 

A All I had was the report of the surrender of General 
Wainwright, and not of the white flag. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you read that answer back? 
(Answer read.) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Why was General Wainwright held 
as a hostage until the 9th of June, 1942? 

A I do not think he was kept in Manila as a hostage. 

He was kept there while his staff officers were trans¬ 
mitting his orders to the troops in Visaya and Mindanao, 
and those officers had not returned. While those officers 
were in Mindanao and Visaya General Wainwright may be 
consulted. That is the reason. And he was not a hostage. 

Q What was ho? Was he a prisoner of war from the 7th 
of May until the 9th of June? 

A That is my notion. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What is that? 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) He was not interned in a prisoner 
of war camp until the 9th or 10th of June, 1942? 

A He was in Manila, as he may be consulted, should 
anything happen in the course of the surrender of the 
troops at Visaya and Mindanao. 








Q You want this Commission to understand that it took 
the Japanese Army from the 7th of May to the 9th of June 
to send Genoral Wainwright's staff officers to the other 
forces of his command? 

A I could not say how long it took them, but those 
officers who were sent to Visaya, the units under his 
command and several islands there in the Visayas, so he 
had to cross from one island to another and so it should 
have taken some time and to see that the surrender was 
entirely put into practice — 

Q What would have happened to General Wainwright 
during the period from the 7th of May to the 9th of June 
if the surrender of the troops on the other islands had 
not been accomplished? 

A It is difficult for me to answer the question on an 
assumption, but he might have been asked his opinion what 
should we have done. 

Q General Wachi, your chief of staff, has testified 
that on orders received from Tokyo on August 1st, you were 
directed to treat the captured Americans and Filipinos as 
prisoners of war. 

LIEUTENANT ONODERA: Will you read that question? 
(Question read.) 

MAJOR SKEEN: What is the question? That is just a 
statement. 

COLONEL MEEK: I thought that was rather long. The 
rest of the question is, Do you recall that was a fact? 

A I did not interpret the instructions in that way. 

The prisoners of war were prisoners of war at the moment 














of the surrender, and what Tokyo instructed me in its in¬ 
struction was the concentration camp, as a unit, would be 
included later on in the order of battle of the 14th Army. 
Until that time we should do the best we could. That is 
what I understood the instructions to be. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Did you understand that under the 
Geneva Convention for the treatment of prisoners of war 
that prisoners of war are entitled to receive pay for 
their work? 

A That was the one point I was worried about. I was 
not given the budget. That was one of the missions Wachi 
talked about in Tokyo. 

Q Were any prisoners of war ever paid for their work 

during the time you were in command here? 

A Inclusion of the concentration camp into the order 
of battle of the 14th Army meant to pay the salary to the 
prisoners of war, and that was included on August 1st, 

Q Had you had payrolls or information kept from the 
time of the surrender as to the work of prisoners, so 
that you could pay them for this back pay? 

A I do not know — 

Q Were you finished? 

A From what I understand was the prisoners of war, 
whether they worked or not, are paid in the same way, the 
same as in our Army. 

Q In other words, when you got the prisoners of war 
included in the battle order, that meant they were going 
to be paid from the 1st of August on, is that right, and 
not for any back period of time? 
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A I do not know whether they had the back pay, but they 
should have been paid for back pay. 

Q In Defense Exhibit I, which you identified and was 
introduced yesterday, I find that for the first period the 
majority of cases listed on there are for rape cases. Then 
as we go further on we see another series of offenses, such 
as robbery and theft and bribery. Do you mean that during 
the period from the 16th of January to and including the 
10th of February the only cases being tried in your courts- 
martial were rape cases, with the exception of one for 
murder on the 10th of February, and one for illegal in¬ 
trusion on the 27th of January? 

LIEUTENANT ONODERA: Illegal intrusion on what date? 

MAJOR SKEEN: Between what dates? 

COLONEL MEEK: Between the 16th of January and the 
10th of February. 

LIEUTENANT ONODERA: When was the illegal intrusion 

case? 

COLONEL MEEK: The 27th of January. 

A Those crimes which were brought to notice were all 
tried. "Don't rape; don't set fire; and don't loot" was 
my motto, so all the officers and officers concerned were 
aware that I was particular on those points, and I suppose 
the rape cases were brought more to notice. 










Q Were the terms of sentence as set forth on Exhibit 
I approved by you? 

A No, I did not. By my delegate. 

Q You knew what the sentences were, didn't you? 

A Not each case. 

Q Y/hat do you consider an adequate sentence for rape? 

A More than three years hard labor. 

q What do you consider an adequate sentence for deser¬ 
tion in time of war? 

A Shot in the presence of the enemy. 

Q I call your attention to page 2 of Exhibit I, '18 
of March 1942, desertion in war time, sentence 6 months 
confinement." 

A It depends upon the circumstances, desert in front 
of enemy. For instance, if a sentry or the soldiers at 
the first line deserted from his post they are shot, but 
those in the rear line who are'outside of the line on ser¬ 
vice of line of communication or base are different. 

Q Do you consider six months adequate? 

A I cannot say because I could not know the circum¬ 
stances of how the offense occurred. 

Q Calling your attention to the last entry, "18 August 
1942, accidental homicide" — you see the one I refer to. 

A That is accidental. 

Q Do you consider a fine of 30 Y en sufficient for that? 

A I cannot say because 1 don't know the circumstances, 

how it happened. 

Q What I am getting at is that at the time this report 
was prepared you saw it and you approved it, is that right? 
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A Those reports were not presented to me at each case, 
COLONEL MEEK: I believe you have a question. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: There is an interesting point on 
that same last entry there. You notice the name and rank 
of the defendant according to the English translation 
lists him as Shigeru Takahashi, Staff Sergeant, M. P. 

I wish you would check the original document and find out 
if he is a member of the Kempei Tai. Establish:'the 
authority over the Kempei Tai for all violations. That 
has been one of the moot questions here today, I believe. 

COLONEL MEEK: I will ask you the question. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) As Commander-in-Chief in the 
Philippines from the time of your arrival until you left 
on 5 August 194-2, were you not in command of the military 
police or the Kempei Tai? 

A The military police was under my command, but the 
Director of Military Administration had authority to issue 
orders to the military police as far as the maintenance of 
order and peace and police matters are concerned, and as 
to the operational duties I always could give the orders 
to the military police. 

Q Do you know a Lieutenant General Ishida? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let's get the last question and 
answer read back. 

(Question and answer read.) 

COLONEL MEEK: Strike that last question, please. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Could you discipline members of 
the military police or Kempei Tai? 

A I could. 








GENERAL DONOVAN: We will take a ten minute recess. 
(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. 
The Prosecution is present, and we are ready to proceed. 
Will you read the last question and answer back? 
(Question and answer read.) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) You have testified that rules 
for military tribunals were established by army headquart¬ 
ers. Does that mean your headquarters? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you recall about what day it was that you visited 
Santo Tomas? 

A I cannot recall the exact date, 

Q About what time of the day was it? 

A Sometime in the afternoon. 

Q You did not go inside? 

A I did not go inside. 

Q Why? 

A Always when I go to any place my going was notified 
beforehand. It was a casual visit$ my going was not 
forewarned. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Read that back. 

(Answer read.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That sounds a little mixed up to 
me. Ask him if he said Just that. 

COLONEL MEEK: Will you answer that again. Explain 
it a little more. 
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A When I go to inspect or to visit anywhere my going 
was always notified beforehand. On that occasion my 
going was not notified. 

Q In other words, if you were to inspect Santo Tomas 
or one of the prisoner of we," camps they would be notified 
prior to your visit, is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you believe that as commanding general you would 
get a true picture of conditions at a prisoner of war camp 
had you visited it — Santo Tomas, had you visited it if 
they had been notified prior to your coming to inspect it? 
A Notification is a custom in our army, so my going 
anywhere is always notified beforehand. 

Q I understand what the custom is in your army. I 
was asking now for your opinion as to whether you would 
get a true picture? 

A If I drop in without notification that puts the 
officials in a very bewildered situation, while when I 
go to a place the officer ir charge of the place should 
be there. 

Q Did you ever receive any reports on the civilian 
internment camp at Baguio referred to as Camp John Hay? 

A I do not recall that I had any report particularly 
on the John Hay Camp, but I was given to understand it 
is managed in the same way as Santo Tomas. 

Q You were given to understand that all the civilian 
internees were handled every place in the Philippine 
Islands as they were at Santo Tomas? You were given to 
understand civilian internees wherever they might be in 
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the Philippine Islands were handled as they were in Santo 
Tomas? 

A That was how I understood. 

Q That is that every civilian internee would furnish 
himself with his own food or starve to death? 

A There was the section called the Foreign Relations 
Section in the Military Administration Department which 
dealt with all the civilians in the whole Island, so all 
the civilian internees in principle were treated in the same 
manner, but I cannot say anything on the particular internee 
camp, the internment camp other than Santo Tomas. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Have you got the answer, Major 

Skeen? 

MAJOR SKEEN: Yes. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) My question again, and I will 
rephrase it slightly, is, did the Japanese Government or 
did the soldiers or anyone under your command provide any 
method wherebythe civilian internees, civilian internees 
could secure food? 

A You mean the army ration or what? 

Q I don't care whether it is array ration or anything, 

food, so they could eat and live and not starve to death? 

A I believe they did, 

Q When and where did the army provide food for the 
interneees at Santo Tomas, Camp John Hay or any other 
civilian internment camp in the Island while you were in 
command? 

A I cannot say exactly what happened in every intern¬ 
ment camp, but if there was no such request from the in- 













ternee to live in their own way, the place where the intern¬ 
ees were in small numbers, I believe, they are provided 
with the army ration. 

Q Well, now, let’s get down to Santo Tomas. Did 

the army ever furnish any food for the internees in Santo 

Tomas? 

A I gather from the reports that I had from Mr. 

Tsurumi that they wanted to live in their own way under their 
own expense, and when they ran short of funds, the means 
to get the funds were furnished by the Department of 
Military Administration. 

Q When was that that the Military Administration start¬ 
ed to furnish funds? 

A I think it was sometime in June or July. 

Q Did the internees at Santo Tomas want to furnish 
their own hospital and their own medicine? 

A I had a report that a hospital was established soon 
after they were interned in the camp, so I took it for 
granted that the army administration — I mean the Mili¬ 
tary Administration Department — were either giving them 
the medicine or the patients were sent to the general hos¬ 
pital on the outside. 

Q An army hospital? 

A No, a general hospital. 

Q You had at Santo Tomas alone about 4000 internees, 
did you not? 

A From my report I understood that out of 3000, five 
hundred civilians, many hundreds were exempted because of 
their being religious missionaries and aged and sick people. 
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Q Well, how many did you have In Santo Tomas? 

A About 3000, I understand. 

Q They were old people, babies, men and women, isn’t 
that true? 

A All included. 

Q Did you, as Commander-in-Chief, have any responsi¬ 

bility for the care and welfare of those people? 

Did you consider, as Comraander-in-Chief, that you had any 
responsibility for the care and welfare of those men, 
women and children? 

A All I had, the reports I had about the concentration 
camp was satisfactory. While I was in the Philippines there 
was nothing to worry about in those camps. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you read the answer? 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Did you ever hear before this 
trial of the execution of three men for escaping from Santo 
Tomas? 

A I did not know. 

Q You heard the testimony here in this court as to 
the treatment of prisoners of war on the march on Eataan? 
You heard the testimony here of the prisoners of war on 
the march over on the Island of Mindanao, that was at 
Dansalan. From that testimony it appears that prisoners 
of war in both instances wore treated exactly the same. 

MAJOR SKEEN: May I have that question again? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: He is not through. 

MAJOR SKEEN: Can I have it as far as he has gone? 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Read the question. 
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(Question read.) 

COLONEL MEEK: (Continuing) That there were many 
atrocities, that prisoners were beaten, bayoneted and shot. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a minute. Let's take that 
question step by step and be sure that he understands each 
separate part of the question. 

Read that question back in that manner. 

(Question read.) 

COLONEL MEEK: Does that indicate to you that the 
plan for the kind treatment of prisoners of war that you 
had issued prior to the invasion was being followed out? 

THE WITNESS: I came to know for the first time in 
the court of such atrocities, and I am ashamed of myself 
should these atrocities have happened, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Read the answer. 

(Answer read.) 

Q (3y Colonel Meek) Had you completed your answer? 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Read the answer back again. 

(Answer re-read.) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Is it your opinion now that they 
did happen? 

A I heard in this court many things that I do not know 
whether I could believe the whole story or not. 

Q We are talking particularly about the marching of 
the prisoners of war and the confinement in the prisonor 
of war camps. How do you explain that according to the 
testimony hero the same practices were carried out by your 
troops in the handling of the prisoners of war on the Island 
of Mindanao and on Bataan Peninsula? 
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MAJOR SKEEN: If the Commission please, I would like 
to object to the question. The testimony does not show 
that they were handled in exactly the same manner, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness can disagree with the 
question. He does not have to answer yes, 

THE WITNESS: I do not know whether the prisoners 
of war were being treated in exactly same manner in Min¬ 
danao. The troops who went to Mindanao came from Borneo 
and Malaya without landing at Luzon, and I was not informed 
0 f the exact situation which had happened in Mindanao. 

Q You mean that the troops that were on Mindanao 
had not received your instructions for the kind treatment 
of prisoners of war? 

A I presume when tho commander of the two detachments 
who were sent to Mindanao came to get the order from me, 
my staff should have given those regulations, but on that 
point I cannot say whether they really did or not, but 
they should have been given. 

Q Will you tell the Commission what status the Japanese 
gave to a Japanese soldier who might be captured in 1941 
and 1942? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I did not understand that question. 
Read the question. 

(Question read.) 

MAJOR SKEEN: May we have that question clarified? 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Clarify tho question, will you, 
Colonel Meek. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) What was a Japanese soldier 
taught as to how he would be considered by tho Japanese 
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Government were he made a prisoner? 

COLONEL MEEK: Is that plain enough? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Yes, that is plain enough. 

THE WITNESS: The Japanese feeling for the prisoners 
of war is different from the people in the Christian 
countries, and our feelings cannot be applied to the 
soldiers of other nationalities than our own. When Bataan 
surrendered we had about 54 prisoners captured by the 
USAFFE and those soldiers were investigated and they were 
all wounded. 

Q Is that the end of the answer? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Read that back. 

(Answer read.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Do you want an answer to the ques¬ 
tion? Let's get an answer to the question. 

THE WITNESS: First of all they were taught not to 
be captured and they should not surrender. That is what 
we taught to our troops. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) All right. Now, if they do sur¬ 
render or are captured, how are they considered by the 
Japanese Army or Government? 

A They don't think it is a good thing to bo captured. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Read the answer. 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Do they think they are dishonored 
and that the Japanese Government considers them as dead? 
Now, we are talking about 1941 and 1942. 

A Certainly it is not an honor, but they are not con¬ 
sidered as dead. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: Find out what would have happened 
to those 54. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) You say you investigated the 54 
that had been captured by the USAFFE, You found that 
all 54 of thoso had been wounded in battle? 

A Yes, 

Q What would have happened to any of those 54 if 
they had not had a battle wound? 

A Each prisoner is to be investigated; if he proves 
not to be fighting to his best ability to the last moment, 
he should be punished accordingly, 

Q V/hat do you mean punished accordingly? What would 
they do to him? 

A He may be imposed light punishment or court-martial 

according to the circumstances he was taken captive; light 
punishment or court-martialed. 

Q When Colonel Ohta visited you on Bataan did he at 
that time discuss the Chinese Consulate case or any 
Chinese then in custody? 

A No, he did not say anything of the kind at any time. 
Q Did Colonel Ohta ever discuss any of the prisoners 
he had confined? 

A He did not, 

Q Did he ever make any report to you as to the number 

of prisoners of war he had in Santiago? 

A He did not report to me anything concerning the 
prisoners to my knowledge. 

Q Could any prisoner — strike that. Could any of 
the men or women that Colonel Ohta had confined in 
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Santiago be executed without a trial by a military tri¬ 
bunal or court-martial? 

A I came to know for the first time in court when 
some witness testified. 

Q My question was, could anyone — we are talking 
about 1941 and 1942 when you were in command, not what you 
heard in court. Could anyone have been executed that was 
confined at Santiago in 1942 without there being an order 
for their execution signed by someone or issued by some 
headquarters? 

A No, they should not be executed without military 
tribunal. 

Q There would have to be an order for their execution 
issued by yourself as Commander-in-Chief, is that right? 

A No. 

MAJOR SKEEN: There is a question on the translation 
on that. Did you say "by yourself' 1 ? 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: I said "without the order of 
the military tribunal." 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Trarrelate it exactly the way it 
was said. 

(Question interpreted to the witness by Interpreter 
Onodera.) 

A Procedure of the military tribunal was that the 

authority appointing the commission approve the verdict, 
so he had authority with his jurisdiction. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) V/ho had authority with his juris- 
diction'to appoint a commission and approve a verdict? 

A During the time from March up to the time 1 returned 
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to Manila from Bataan the Director of Military Adminis¬ 
tration had the authority and the commanders operating 
in other isolated islands above the brigade commander had 
authority, and commander-in-chief of course had authority. 
Q When the sentence of the military tribunal was the 
death sentence, didn’t that have to bo approved by you? 

A The verdict was given by the person who had the 
authority. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Read that back, please. 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) I guess you don’t understand. 
What I am trying to get at is, if the verdict was for 
the execution of the person being tried, didn’t that 
verdict have to be approved by you before it could take 
effect? 

A It was not necessary to ask for my approval, 

Q You want this Commission to understand that you 
appointed military tribunals, gave them power to find 
sentences of death and did not have the right or did not 
assume the right to review that verdict before it was put 
into effect — you as commander-in-chief? 

MAJOR SKEEN: If the Commission please, I would 
like to have the Prosecution specify what military tri¬ 
bunals or within what dates. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness may answer the ques¬ 
tion as it is put. We are talking about the dates in 
question, however, between December 1941 and August 1942, 
while the witness was in command. All right, go ahead 
with the question. 
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A I foci somehow I misunderstood. The military 
tribunal is not always appointed by me. The one who had 
authority to appoint a military tribunal, as I said, was 
myself or the Director of Military Administration or the 
commanders above the independent brigade in isolated cases. 
Q (By Colonel Meek) This is pretty important. You 

were the Commander-in-Chief here? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you mean to say to this Commission that a command¬ 
er of a force in Mindanao could appoint a military commis¬ 

sion or that General Hayashi could appoint a military 
commission without your delegating to him the authority 
to appoint that commission? 

A I stated yesterday that when the Director of the 
Military Administration was placed in full charge of the 
Military Administration for the time being by the order 
of the Commander-in-Chief of the Southern Army, it carried 
the authority to appoint the military tribunal. 

Q All right. How about ohe commanders out in these 
little islands? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We didn't get your question. How 
about the commanders in some place. 

COLONEL MEEK: I was going to ask how about the 

commanders out — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You don't have to ask the question 
if you don't want to. If you are going to ask the question 
we want to understand it. That is the point I am making. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) How about the commanders, the 
brigade commanders, that you talk about, say in Mindanao 
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or Cebu, could they appoint military commissions until 
you had delegated that authority to them? 

A It was laid down in the manual of court-martial that 
the commander above the brigade commander in an isolated 
case has the authority to appoint the court-martial and 
procedure on the military tribunal is the same principle 
as the manual on the court-martial. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you ask if he revieY/ed the 
Chinese Consulate case before we take a recess. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Did you ever review the Chinese 
Consulate case while you were in command in the Philippines? 
A I did not. I might explain there was no reviewing 
system in the army. When the commission came to a con¬ 
clusion the conclusion was reported to the authority 
who appointed the commission, and if he approves that 
that is final. If he did not the verdict would be changed 
accordingly. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: -There will be a ten minute recess. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. 
The Prosecution is present, and we are ready to proceed. 

COLONEL 1EEK: Do you desire the last quostion and 
answer read? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: No. 

Q (By Colonel Meek) You testified yesterday that 
you meted out punishment among others — General V/achi — 
among your command. Just what punishment did you give 
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General Wachi? What was it for? 

A You mean what the punishment was? 

Q What the offense was and what the punishment was. 

A I disciplined hin to 15 days confinement to.quar¬ 
ters and cut hin out of pay, but owing to his services 
being essential to the situation I pardoned the confine¬ 
ment part and ho may*bo allowed to cone to - the headquarters, 
but cutting of the pay was carried out. 

Q What offense was committed? 

A That was for the explosion of the ammunition dump, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Read that back. 

(Record read.) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Are you talking about General 
Wachi or Okobu? 

A We11, in the same line. 

Q Both for the same offense? 

A Yes. 

q They both got the same punishment? 

A Well, my memory may be mistaken. One week to 
General Wachi and 15 days to General Okobu, but I am 
not sure about it. 

Q Now, taking you back to 194-2, to the conclusion 
of the surrender on Corregidor — strike that. 

Taking you back now to the first offensive, first 
Bataan offensive, had your casualties been rather high 
during that? 

A I sustained heavy casualties. 

Q Going on nov; to the second Bataan offensive, were 
your casualties heavy on that offensive? 
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A Comparing with the first phase of tho Bataan cam¬ 
paign the second battle was very much lighter. 

Q Going on to tho assault or the capture of Corre- 
gidor, wero your casualties heavy in that campaign? 

A In a total number casualties were not in great 
number, but the proportion of the casualties sustained 
by the landing party were very heavy. 

Q Your entire operations in tho Philippines had 

not gone as fast as you had thought it would, is that 
right? 

A It was delayed very much longer than I expocted. 

Q Prom a military standpoint did you consider it 

successful? 

A On any operation? 

Q Yes. 

A I should think so. 
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Q Although It had t&ken much longer than you had planned 
and had been planned in Tokyo? 

A From my point of view. * 

Q From your point of view it had taken much longer than 
you had planned it would take? 

A Yes; and whatever Tokyo might have thought I could 
not think it a failure. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Read the answer. 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) The officers and men of your com¬ 
mand knew quite generally of the heavy casualties that 
your forces had suffered, is that a fact? 

A At the end of the campaign, I mean the first battle 
of Bataan, I think it was known by the troops under my 
command that we sustained heavy casualties. 

Q You knew when you were placed in command — when you 
were placed as commander-in-chief for the invasion of the 
Philippine Islands, what your responsibilities were, did 
you not? 

A Yes, I knew. 

Q You knew that your responsibility was to treat 
prisoners of war according to the terms of international 
law and the Geneva Convention? 

A I shouldn't call it a responsibility, but I knew that 
prisoners of war should be treated according to international 
law. 

Q You knew that was your responsibility, to see that 
was done, didn't you? 

A It should be observed. 
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Q Is that the best answer you can give? 

A I have responsibility in the moral sense about every¬ 
thing that happened under my command. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Read the answer. 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) That includes the care, feeding, 
the furnishing of medicine to civilian internees, as well? 

A Everything what happened under my command, I said. 

Q I want to specify some of them. That includes 
allied or — citizens of countries allied with Japan and 
those opposed to Japan, in the recent war, is that right? 

A I don't quite get that question. Under my command, 
those who are not under my command, well, I don't know. 

Q One final question. Do you feel that, as commander- 
in-chief from the period of December 8th, 194-1, to the 5th 
of August, 194-2, you carried out under the rules of war 
and of international treaties and the Geneva Convention 
all the responsibilities you should have carried out? 

A As far as I am concerned I think so. 

COLONEL MEEK: No further questions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like to find out, before 
you start, Major Skeen, if the two sides, the Prosecution 
and the Defense, can get together on the dates in connection 
with when General Homma arrived in the Philippines, and when 
he left. 

MAJOR SKEEN: He, personally, or the landings of 
Japanese troops? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Commander of Japanese troops when 
they landed. 
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COLONEL MEEK: The first landing wg have is the 10th 
of December, 1941. 

MAJOR SKEEN: That is correct. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The 10th of December, 1941. 

COLONEL MEEK: And the 5th of August, 1942. 

MAJOR SKEEN: He left here on August 5, 1942. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: Do we have a definite period which 
the Accused claims General Hayashi was responsible to the 
Southern Army command for all military administration in 
this area? 

MAJOR SKEEN: There is a definite period, but I am 
not prepared to state, myself, right now, without checking 
the evidence. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: I would like to be informed as to 
what that period is. 

COLONEL MEEK: In connection with that, if the 
Commission please, the Prosecution does not concede that. 

I think the weight of this Accused's own testimony is that 
he delegated for a time the military administration. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Well, you want the date that we 
have been talking about here for the last two days, General 
Trudeau. We will give it all the weight we want to give it, 
as to that. 

But, the first charge in here, just to get a little 
of this straightened out in connection with this date, the 
charge will be changed to show those dates, 10 December 
1941 — between 10 December 1941 and 5 August 1942 — so 
we can scratch out those other dates. Everybody seems to 
be in agreement on those two dates. 








Do you have any objection, Colonel Meek? 

COLONEL MEEK: Yes, sir. I think we have agreed 
quite definitely all through the trial that the time we are 
concerned with is 10 December to and including 5 August. 
Howevor, I question the right of this Commission to change 
those dates in there. While it covers a larger period, wo 
have confined our proof to those dates. In other words, 
what I am gotting at — and I can be wrong on that, is that 
these charges were prepared and ordered down here to us. 

I do not believe this Commission or anyone can make 
an amendment in them. That is what I am concerned with. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: At the moment I do not agree with 
you, but I will give you a decision on it as soon as we 
come back from lunch this afternoon. 

COLONEL MEEK: I Just offer that as a thought to the 
Commission. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I appreciate that. Pending that, 
we are at least together on the datos. That is the main 
thing I wanted to get together on. And whether we make the 
change or not is beside the point. 

All right, Major Skeen, you may proceed. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Skoon) Yesterday you answered that at the 
time of the surrender on Bataan — 

THE WITNESS: Do you mind coming a little bit nearer, 
please? 

Q (By Major Skeen) Do you want those questions trans¬ 
lated as has been done? 

A Yes. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: You did pretty well the other day 
without the interpretation. Try it your way. 

MAJOR PRATT: General, the witnoss stated he wants 
tho questions to be translated. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Try it your way, Major Skeen, then 
we can change if we have to. Do anything the witness wants 
to do on this translation business. 

MAJOR SKEEN: Let's try these questions without 
translation. 

,''1E WITNESS: I want to have it translated. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right, it will be translated. 
(The following questions were translated to the 
witness by Lieutenant Onodera.) 

Q (By Major Skeen) Yesterday you answered that at the 
time of the surrender on Bataan you made no inquiry as to 
the physical condition of the prisoners of war. Will you 
explain that answer? 

A I was not informed that the prisoners of war were in 
such a pitiful physical condition, and I had no reason to 
make inquiry of the physical condition of the prisoners. 

I thought it was no worse than our own troops. 

Q Did you know what the physical condition of your own 
troops was at that time? 

A Although there are some who are not in very good con¬ 
dition, but they are not very much out of the ordinary. 

Q You also answered yesterday that you had no word 
from Colonel Nakayama at any time bofore he arrived at 
Cabcaben with General Wainwright. Will you explain that 
answer? 
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A Did I say that? 

Q You said that yesterday. 

A I certainly had word from Colonel Nakayama. The first 
news I had about the meeting at Cabcaben was the word sent 
from Colonel Nakayama. 

Q At what time was that? 

A On the afternoon of the 6th. 

Q Of May? 

A Yes. 

Q When you received the word of the white flag on 
Corregidor did you consider it as a sign of surrender? 

A I did not think that it implied the surrender. It 
did not signify the surrender. 

Q Why, then, did you order all firing to cease? 

A Because the white flag meant they had something to 
say to me, and I understood that some envoys were forth¬ 
coming. So they do not come while the fighting was on. I 
must give the envoys safe passage. 

Q Now, you also stated yesterday that on the 2?th and 
28th of December, that there was no air unit under your 
command. Will you tell the Commission whether that was 
correct? 

A I misunderstood the question. When I was asked that 
question I thought whether the naval units wore under my 
command. I did not mean the Array Air Force were not under 
my command. The Army Air Force was under my command. 

Q On the 27th and 28th of December — 

A From the beginning up to the end of my time I had 
some air force. 
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Q When you said this morning that General Wainwright 
did not offer to surrender the four fortified islands, what 
did you mean? % 

A What I meant was he did not specifically mention tho 
surrender of the four islands of the fortross. 

Q Was there any definite offer of the surrender of tho6 e 
four islands? 

A There was no definite offer of the surrender of those 
four islands. 

Q Do you mean in those words? 

A Not in his own words, no. 

COLONEL MEEK: In what words does he mean? 

0 (By Major Skeen) Will you explain wiv.i. your belief 
was as to General Wainwright's intentions? 

A At the meeting? 

Q Yes, at the meeting. 

A When he said he was a commander of the forces, the 
force in Luzon, there was no organized troops except the 
fortifications in tho Manila Bay, and I understood what 
he meant was the surrender of those four fortified islands. 

Q Who prescribes tho maximum sentences for offenses in 
the Japanese Army? 

A It was set out in the Manual for Courts-Martial. 

Q By whom was that Manual published? 

A It was published by the War Department. 

Q Now, based on your knowledge as a former Array officer, 
can you tell the Commission what the maximum, what is the 
maximum sentence proscribed for the offense of rape? 

A Well, I cannot say I could bo very accurate on the 
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point, but I think it is six years at hard labor. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Are you going to change the subjoct? 
MAJOR SKEEN: I have one more question on this sub¬ 
ject. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Would you carry this on over J^nto 
the military tribunals? If you don't do it we are going 
to do it. 

Q (By Major Skeen) Is there any offense in the Japan¬ 
ese Army equivalent to absent-without-leave? 

A Yes, there are. You mean desertion? 

Q Does the offense of desertion include every absence 

of a soldier, regardless of the length of time or the cir¬ 
cumstances under which that absence occurs? 

LIEUTENANT ONODERA: Will you read that question? 

(Question read.) 

A Yes, it includes all the cases, but punishment differs 
whother it was in peace time or war time. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission will rocoss until 

1330. 

(Whereupon, at 1130 hours, a recess was taken until 
1330 hours, 7 February 194-6.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 1330 
hours.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with members of Defense 
counsel. The Prosecution are present and we are ready to 
proceed. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There was a translation of the case 
against Staff Sergeant Shigeru Takahashi. I have copies of 
this and I want to give it to both the Prosecution and 
Defense. We will take that up later on. 

MASAHARU HOMMA 

the Accused, a witness in his own behalf, on the stand at 
the time of recess, having been previously duly sworn, 
resumed the stand and testified further as follows, with 
Lieutenant Onodera translating the questions only: 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION (resumed) 

Q (By Major Skeen) I direct your attention to this 
record for courts-martial. Would you be in a position to 
know whether the sentences set out in this report were in 
fact fully served? 

A You mean was I? 

Q Are you now, or were you ever in a position? 

A I am in a position if I want to know about it, because 
every offender’s service record is kept in the unit, so that 
service record can be checked. 

Q Do you mean to say that the way you would find out 
whether these sentences were served is to check tho service 
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record of the individual man? 

A Yes, that is what I meant, 

Q When you refer to the release of prisoners of war, do 

you mean only Filipino prisoners? 

A That is what I meant, only the Filipino prisoners 
of war, 

Q Did the Japanese people consider it dishonorable and 
disgraceful for a Japanese soldier to surrender? 

A Surrender is considered in Japan dishonorable. Our 
boys have been brought up to die in the field rather than 
surrender, and in the Army we train men not to surrender, 

and all the fathers instructed their sons, beforo they de- 

\ 

parted for the theater, to die in the field and not to 
surrender. 

Q Did you believe General Wainwright when he said he no 
longer commanded all of the troops in the Philippines, and 
had not commanded all of them for about a week? 

A No, I did not in fact believe it. The reason was as 
I stated yesterday. 

COLONEL MEEK: May I have that read. 

(Record read.) 

Q (By Major Skeen) If a subordinate commander to 
General Wainwright had been in command of the four fortified 
islands in Manila Bay and had offered the surrender to the 
local Japanese commander, would that offer have been 
accepted? 

COLONEL MEEK: If it please the Commission, I object 
to that. The record here in this case speaks for itself, 
and to have now, almost four years later, this witnoss 









testify as to what would have happened — it is what did 
happen. 

MAJOR SKEEN: I think the witness is perfectly quali¬ 
fied to answer that question. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness may answer the question. 
Read the question. 

(Question read.) 

MAJOR PRATT: By whom? 

MAJOR SKEEN: By the lod&l Japanese commander. 

A Yes, it would have been aocepted. 

Q (By Major Skeen) Who approved the verdict of a 
military tribunal? 

A The persons who appointed the commission. If I ap¬ 
pointed a commission, I approved it, and if the Director of 
Military Administration appoints the commission, he was the 
man to give the approval. If the commander of a unit in an 
isolated place appointed the commission, ho was the man who 
gives that approval, and his approval was final. 

MAJOR SKEEN: May I have that answer road? 

(Answer read.) 

MAJOR SKEEN: I have no further questions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek? 

RECROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Meek) In view of your statement that you 
would have accepted the surrender from a subordinate of 
General Wainwright, am I now to understand that General 
Wainwright did offer to surrender and you refused to accept 
his surrender of the four islands? 

A As in the case of General King, if the commander of 
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the fortress offered the surrender of the fortress, that 
would have been accepted. That Is what I meant. 

COLONEL MEEK: May I get the answer read? 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Colonel Meek) Who was in command of Corregidor 
and who was In command of the islands in the Manila Bay at 
that time? 

A The commander of the fortresses. 

Q Was that General Wainwright? 

A 2 do not think so. 

Q Didn't General Wainwright tell you that is all he did 
command? 

A He said ho was the commander of the forces in Luron. 

Q Didn't he say the only forces he had left were on the 
four islands in Manila Bay? 

A He said he was a commander of the forces in Luzon. 

Q We are talking about Wainwright. General King had 

already surrendered. Were there any forces in Luzon? Do 
you mean all that were remaining in Luzon, is that what you 
mean? 

A He said he was a commander of the forces in Luzon, 
and I was sure he was the commander of the forces. 

Q Did you ask him if there was anyone else in.command 
at Corregidor and the other islands? 

A Previous to the surrender of Bataan General Wainwright 
was at his headquarters in Bataan. I was sure that there 
was a commander of the fortress. 

COLONEL MEEK: No further questions. 
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EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
GENERAL DONOVAN* I am now reading from Colonel Pugh's 
testimony, Volume XVIII, page 2389. 

You had better tell him that. 

(Translated to the witness by Lieutenant Onodera.) 
GENERAL DONOVAN: This has reference to the time when 
General Wainwright was held in Manila after surrender. 

The question was (reading): 

"Q Colonel, when were the terms of surrender, as offered 
by General Wainwright, accepted by the Japanese?" 

I am not asking him the question; I am just reading. 

I want him to be sure to get the question. 

Now, this is the answer (reading): 

"A I should say June the 9th of 194-2. ... On June 

9th of 194-2, a little simple notation was given to General 
Wainwright, which read as follows:" — 

Now, this is the part I want him to listen to very 
carefully (continuing reading): 

"'The troops under your command have now surrendered. Your 
command ceases and you have now become a prisoner of war 
and will, today, bo conducted to a prisoner of war camp at 
Tarlac.' ..." 

Q (By General Donovan) Who signed that note, if such 
a note was given? That is the question I want to ask him 
now. 

A I came to know the facts when I heard the testimony 
given by Colonel Pugh in the court. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Road that answer. 

(Answor read.) 









Q (By General Donovan) Did you authorize such a note? 

A I knew nothing about it, 

Q Was General Wainwright a prisoner of war while he was 
in Manila after the surrender of Corregidor, aftor he left 
Corregidor? 

A Yes, he was. 

Q Staff procedure in the Japanese Army, as explained by 
you, is not unlike staff procedure in the American Army. 

Do you, as Commander-in-Chief of the 14th Army, 
considr- yourself responsible for the actions of your staff 
and subordinate commanders? 

A I am morally responsible, 

Q Was General Yamashita considered as part of your pro- 
Liberal group in the Japanese Army? 

A I do not want to say anything against General Yamashita, 
but he was trained in Germany. 

Q You can answer one way or the other; it doesn't make 
any difference. You can answer yes or no; it doesn't make 
any difference. He was either in your group or out of your 
group, one way or the other. 

A Out of our group. 

Q What was General Tojo's basic branch — Infantry, 
Cavalry, Artillery, or Field -- 
A He was an infantryman. 

Q General Yamashita? 

A Infantryman. 

Q Your branch? 

A Infantryman. 

Q How do you explain the move of the 48th Division to 









the south in January? Not too detailed. 

A Because it was the best equipped division in our Array. 

Q Is that the reason for the move? 

A I believe so. 

Q (By General Gard) What were the functions of the 
Second Bureau of the Imperial General Staff when you headed 
that Bureau? 

A The Second Bureau deals with intelligence — an 
Intelligence Office. 

Q It ia similar to what in the American Army? Is it 
the G-2 Section? 

A Well, I do not know. I am not aware of it. 

Q You considered the medical officer and ordnance 

officer in the 14-th Army as staff officers? 

A When we say "staff officer," it always means the 
officers in the First Section and Second Section. Medical 
officers and ordnance officers are not included when wo 
say "staff officers." 

Q Yet — they have no command responsibilities, is that 
true? 

A Medical officers and ordnance officers, they have 
no commanding function. 

Q (By General Donovan) Did you, or did you not, send 
and roceive daily dispatches from Tokyo after your arrival 
in the Philippine Islands? 

A I do not know, but not daily. 








Q How did you receive word about the 48th Division 
moving to the south? 

A When the staff officers of the headquarters were 
sent to transmit that order. 

Q Were there any moving pictures taken of the Bataan 
March? 

MAJOR SKEEN: If the Commission please, I would 

like to say at this time thc.L we have about a minute and 
a half ^un of film taken by a Japanese civilian of that 
march you would care to see it. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: If he does not know, it doesn't 
make any difference. It is not that important. I wanted 
to know if he knew whether any pictures were taken of the 
Bataan March. 

MAJOR SKEEN: The film is available if the Commis¬ 
sion wants to see that. 

THE WITNESS: I saw the picture, but not particularly 
about the march. I saw the pictures covering the full 
campaign. 

Q (By General Donovan) It would appear from your 
command chart that the chief of Military Administration 
about whom we have tallied so much in this trial is as much 
under your control although he is stationed in Manila 
and you in Bataan, as were any troops of your command 
who might have happened to have been stationed in Aparri, 
Stotsonberg or Lipa. Is that so? 

A It was under my command, but during the time from 
March 1st until the end of my return to Manila, he had 
special relations with the Southern Array Headquarters 
that is different from other units. 
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Q What are those dates, March 1st to what? 

A The end of my return to Manila. 

Q I want to find out what that means. 

A On the 9th of May I came back to Manila. 

Q 9 May 1942? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you have written instructions in connection with 

this change of command? 

A believe General V/achi brought the answer from 

the eh '..if of staff of the Southern Army when he arrived. 

Q How did they return the Military Administration to 

your command? Was it by written order or by oral orders? 

A I think I sent the report of my return to Manila by 
wire to the Southern Army Headquarters, and I believe there 
was a wire from Saigon. 

Q Were you relieved of responsibility, all responsi¬ 
bility, for military administration during that period, 
March 1 to 9 May? 

A I understood by that order that my responsibility as 
far as the Military Administration was concerned was 
absolved during that time. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Read that answer. 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By General Trudeau) How many motor trucks, motor 
vehicles, did you have in the 48th Division? 

A My idea at the time was about 300. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There will be a five minute recess. 
(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 











COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of tho Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with Defonso counsel. 
The Prosecution is present, and we are ready to proceed. 

Q (By General Trudeau) Was the regiment of the 16th 
Division that marched down Tarlac Road the only troops on 
your west flank or right flank when tho 48th Division 
reached Manila? 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: When tho 48th Division reached 
Manila? 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: Right. 

THE WITNESS: The 19th Regiment wore infantry} part 
of the 19th Regiment were infantry. 

Q (By General Trudeau) What previous battle experience 
had the 4th Division and the 21st Brigade or the Nagano 
Detachment had before coming to the Philippines? 

A The 4th Division was brought out from Central China, 
and tho — yes, it was in North Machuria and was brought 
down to Central China, and in 1940, I suppose it was, and 
the Nagano Detachment was a part of the division which 
was stationed, I believe, in South China. I am not sure 
of the number of the division. 

Q Those are the units that carried your main attack 
on tho left flank in the final assault on Bataan, is that 
right? 

A The Nagano Detachment was hold in reserve for the 
first two days and put into action, I believe, the even¬ 
ing of the second day of the offensive. 

Q Are they the units that captured most of the Ameri¬ 
can prisoners and that conducted them to the rear? 
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A I do not say so, because at the Bataan surrender 
the prisoners of war came out from all directions toward 
Balanga, so I do not think those are the only units which 
mainly had the prisoners. 

Q Do you happen to know what Japanese troops did con¬ 
duct American and Filipino prisoners of war back to San 
Fernando? 

A You mean guards? 

Q Yes, guards. 

A Guards were provided amongst the troops under the 

command of the line of communications commander, 

Q Were military administration officers gazetted or not? 
A Some of them were gazetted, particularly to the 
administration, and some were simply gazetted as attached 
to the headquarters, 

Q V/ere Military Administration officers and officers 

of the Kempei Tai gazetted together in one list under one 
head? 

A I remember the few officers of the Military Police 
were gazetted as the members of the Military Administra¬ 
tion, but as to the others I do not remember. 

Q Do you know why General Wachi replaced General Maeda 
as your chief of staff? 

A I have some idea of the reason. 

Q V/ould you give us your best opinion? 

A My opinion? 

Q Yes. 

A When wo entered into Manila, as I stated, nearly all 
of my headquarters except myself and a few officers, staff 
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officers in the operations section, went into Manila and 
Genoral Maeda come into Manila and stayed here. If the 
tactical situation went well in Bataan that would have been 
all right for everybody, but when General Wakamatsu of 
the Imperial Headquarters came he found the chief of staff 
in Manila and myself in San Fernando, but he knew the battle 
was not being carried as we wished, so that was reported 
to the General Headquarters. That is the chiof reason, in 
my op V ‘ . 'r., 

Q Didn't you order General Maeda back to your own head¬ 
quarters, together with the members of your tactical staff? 

A I did, and they wore just coming at that period, and 
General Wakamatsu came in. I called General Maeda to San 
Fernando, and I called the others, gave the order that all 
officers should come to San Fernando, and they are all 
coming. At that moment Wakamatsu came. 

Q How often did you confer with your division or major 
unit commanders in person? For instance, the 4th Division 
that bore the brunt of your main attack on Bataan? 

A I might mention the commander of the 4th Division 
had been under my command before; when I was the commander 
of a brigade he was a regimental commander under me. 

When he arrived at Lingayen ho came to San Fernando and 
had a talk. Then I called him to San Fernando again 
before the operation. 

I went to his headquarters in Bataan previous to 
the second offensive; I had throe occasions to have a 
talk with the commander of the 4th Division. 

Q Did all commanders who had authority to appoint mili- 
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tary tribunals possess the power to approve death sentences? 
A I believe they had. 

GENERAL TRUDEAU: No further questions. 

Q (By General Valdes) When the plan for the evacua¬ 
tion for American and Filipino prisoners of war was sub¬ 
mitted to you for your approval did it contain appropriate 
measures to provide sufficient food, drinking wator and 
sanitary toilet facilities for the prisoners of war during 
the march? 

A There were the plans for the provision of thoso 
matters; I moan included in the original plan. 

Q Did you designate any of your staff officers to check 
if this plan was properly carried out during the march? 

A I did not point out any particular staff officers, 
but the duties of those staff officers, who were in charge 
of the prisoners of war, to inspect or see the conditions, 
how they are being marched. 

Q When you received the report of the oxcessive nunbor 
of deaths of American and Filipino prisoners of war in 
Camp O'Donnell, what measures did you tako to reduce that 
number of deaths? 

A When it was reported about the condition of the 
prisoners of war by Major General Kawane, he explained 
that he was trying to do the best to improve the conditions, 
and trying to get medical supplies, and he found it diffi¬ 
cult obtaining them, and he said he was trying to obtain 
the medicine and the drugs, pharmacouticals in Manila — 
and soon after help from the Filipino Rod Cross and the 
general hospitals were going to the camp, and I know that 
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the requisition for medical supplies and the food wero 
repeatedly sent to Saigon and to Tokyo, and they had not 
much effect# So that set me thinking. I finally came to 
the conclusion to release the prisoners of war was the 
quickest means to ease the situation# 

Q Did you take any disciplinary action against the 
Japanese officers in charge of the camps for theso excessive 
number of deaths? 

A As I was given to understand the main causes of the 
deaths were malaria and malnutrition, I did not punish 
the camp commander# However, I took measures to remove 
him and replace him by a better officer of higher rank# 

Q (By General Gard) When you received the orders for 
the invasion of the Philippines, you stated it was about 
the 15th of Novombor, 1941# Were you satisfied with the 
assignment of medical units and installations to your army? 

A I was not satisfied, but I must do with what I 
was given# 

Q, Did you make any effort to secure more? 

A That demand was made to Tokyo. 

Q Before you left Taiwan? 

A I do not recollect whether before or after. 

Q What were Colonel Horiguchi’s duties when he was 

assigned to the 14th Army? 

A He was the chiof of the medical department in the 
army headquarters• 

Q Was ho your adviser in modical matters? 

A Yes, ho was# 

Q Did you consider his work satisfactory during the 
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period you were in command of the 14th Army? 

A While I was in the Philippines I did not have much 
reason to bo dissatisfied with his work. 

Q Did you have any roason to bo dissatisfied with it? 
A At tho time I did not. 

Q Did you ever discipline him? 

A 1 did not. 

Q What battle experience had the l6th Division had 
when it cane under your command as commander of the 14th 
Army? 

A It engaged itself in the battlo in Central China. 

Q Did it take part in the campaign in the Malaya 
Peninsula? 

A It did not. 

Q What was tho l6th Division's reputation in the 
Japanese Army at the time? Was it considered a good 
division, an average division or a poor division? 

A Do you moan in the fighting qualities? It did not 
have a very good reputation. 

Q It did not have a good reputation? What was the 
reputation for discipline? 

A Less than the average. 

Q Less than average. And did you take more than 
average stops to see that they obeyed your instructions? 

A I did when I went up to Tokyo and I was told that I 
was going to have the 16th Division under ny command. 

I called tho commander of the 16th Division, and on the 
way back to Formosa to my former position I told him, 
"Your division should bo particularly careful about tho 
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campaign in the Philippines," and he knew that already 
and he quite agreed, and he said he should be very care¬ 
ful about it. 

Q How long had that division commander had command 
of the 16th Division? 

A I cannot recall. 

Q D‘.d you tell General Wainwright during your confer¬ 

ence with him that if he did not surrender all of the 
USAFFE ‘‘orces you would continue the attack on Corregidor? 
A • ny best recollection that inference was not 

made during the conference I had with General Wainwright. 

Q You should answer ray question yes or no. 

A No. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: When did you see the commanding 
general of the 16th Division? When did you talk to the 
commanding general of the 16th Division about the* dis¬ 
ciplinary business? 

A The matters I mentioned, that was between the 15th 
and 20th of November, 1941. 

Q (By General Trudeau) How long had the 48th Division 
been in amphibious training in Formosa? 

A That division was brought back to Formosa, and they 
had been in Formosa about two months. 

Q Had you been giving them amphibious training? 

A When it went out to China it was an ordnance divi¬ 

sion, and it came back as a mechanized unit. The movements 
I saw were marching, advanced training. 

Q In landing craft, that is all I want to know. Was 
thore amphibious training? 
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A I did not see any landing training. 

Q You moan that you landed that division at Lingayen 
without ever having trained them in landing, debarking 
from transports to landing craft and from landing craft 
to shore? 

A All the units were being trained in landing action, 
Q For how long? 

A I cannot say about that 48th Division. All the 
units were instructed to keep on the training for the 
landing. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

MAJOR SKEEN: May I ask one question to straighten 
out one thing? I think the witness misunderstood. 

REDIRECT .EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Skeen) When you stated to the first 
question by the Commission the answer 300 trucks, will 
you explain whether those trucks belonged to the 48th 
Division or to your entire army? 

A I thought it was the entire army. 

Q Do you know how many trucks the 48th Division had? 

A The 48th Division only? 

Q Yes. 

A I cannot give the number. 

MAJOR SKEEN: I have no further questions. 

COLONEL MEEK: May I ask one quostion? 

RECROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Meek) You havo testified to being 

pro-English. Do you include in the torn pro-English 
that you wore pro-American? 
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A When I Use the term in this situation it is the 
more liberal-minded group than the others. 

Q You make a distinction between pro-German and pro- 
English, is that right? 

A There are some between those two groups, some not 
very c.'. early defying the pro-German and/or pro-English. 

Those officers who were in General Staff or War Department 
were in either one or the other group. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused, and there 
will br. a five minute recess. 

(Witness excused.) 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Conr.ij.ssicn is in session,. 

COLONEL MEEK; Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel# 
The Prosecution is present, and we are ready to proceed. 

Major Pratt, was this translation of this case 
against Sergeant Shigcru Takahashi made by the interpreter 
section? 

MAJOR PRATT: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: This will be made part of the record 
in this case. Mark it as a Commission Exhibit. 

(Translation V7as received in 
evidence and narked Commis¬ 
sion Exhibit No. 1.) 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: At this time the Defense wishes 
to offer evidence as to Specification 1. I shall ask that 
this affidavit be narked for identification Defense 
Exhibit L, affidavit of Miss Consuelo Marcaida. 

(Affidavit was narked Defense 
Exhibit L for identification.) 


L. 
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LIEUTENANT PELZ: The Defense offors this In evi¬ 
dence as Exhibit L. 

COLONEL MEEK: May I see that exhibit, please? 

If the Commission please, at this time we have no objec¬ 
tion to the introduction of that exhibit other than the 
witness Is present in Manila and could bo brought hero 
as a witness. We endeavored to get the counsel for the 
Accusod to submit this matter on deposition. Failing 
in that the prosecution has secured an affidavit from the 
same person by way of explanation that v/o desire to bo 
submitted in conjunction with this exhibit; and at this 
time I now ask to have marked for Identification Prose¬ 
cution's Exhibit 424. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: If it pleaso tho Commission, 

I am not clear at this point whether the Prosecution is 
objecting to our affidavit or seeking to Introduce 
another. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Prosecution has stated they 
do not object to your affidavit, but tho party concerned 
is available in Manila, and he desires to submit a counter- 
affidavit • 

COLONEL MEEK: Not a counter affidavit, an affidavit 
as to certain terms. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I would like to point out this 
mention of deposition by Prosecution is the first I have 
heard of it. No one ever approached me and asked if I 
wanted a deposition taken. First when tho Defense pre¬ 
pared Its caso the understanding was it would be the 
standard procedure to introduco affidavits of Filipino 
witnesses, and that was the first reason why it was 
originally prepared. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: I do not see where you received 
the impression that the Commission would rather have 
affidavits where Filipino witnesses were available. A 
number of the Filipino witnesses have been placed on the 
stand in the last few days for the Defense. 

We won't argue that point at all. So far as the 
affidavits are concerned, the Commission will accept the 
affidavit; however, if the witness is available in Manila 
we would like to have him. If the witness is available we 
want the witness brought here. 

In the meantime the Commission will accept the affi¬ 
davit for whatever probative value we may want to give it. 

(Defense Exhibit L for identi¬ 
fication was received in 
evidence.) 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I might point out that the Prose¬ 
cution has introduced affidavits of witnesses who have 
been available, and these affidavits have been received 
into evidence. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Your affidavit is being accepted 
into evidence, or has been accepted. 

COLONEL MEEK: Is it understood that Prosecution's 
Exhibit 424 is also accepted? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Up to this point we are accepting 
the affidavit, and we will try to get the witness, if the 
witness is available. Your affidavit may be submitted on 
your rebuttal testimony. 

COLONEL MEEK: My purpose on the offer at this time 
was so that the record would be clear on the matter. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Put it in when your time comes. 
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LIEUTENANT PELZ: I now request that the affidavit of 
Emilio Blanco and A. Sidler be marked for identification as 
Defense Exhibits M and N. 

(The affidavits referred to were 
marked Defense Exhibits M and N 
for identification.) 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: As to these affidavits, I should 
like to point out to the Commission these are more or less 
non-controversial matters about which I do not think there 
is any need of calling these witnesses. I would like to 
read these affidavits if they are accepted into evidence. 

COLONEL MEEK: I have no objection to those. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That is all right. They will be 
accepted. 

(Defense Exhibits M and N for 
identification were received 
in evidence.) 

COLONEL MEEK: I want to point out again that the 
witnesses are available, and I believe they are both in 
the Consular Service, one in the Spanish Consular Service 
and one in the Swiss Consular Service. We were able to 
bring a man here from the French Consulate, and I believe 
these witnesses are available and can be brought here. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Well, the same decision goes for 
these affidavits. They will be accepted for whatever pro¬ 
bative value the Commission desires to give to them. 

If the witnesses are available, we will have them 
brought in. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I might say in that connection that 
Mr. Sidler is quite ill, having suffered from a nervous 
breakdown, but Mr, Blanco is in good physical condition. 
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I would like to read Exhibit L (reading): 

"Q Wore you employed by Caltex Limited in December, 194-1? 
"A Yes. 

"Q Do you remember the time when Manila was declared an 
'open city'? 

"A Yes. 

"Q Did you see any Americ i troops in Manila after that 
time? 

"A Yes, I did. They were leaving the city. I also saw 
American troops blow up the Caltex fuel tanks at 6:00 p. m. 
on 31 December 194-1. I could see them from my home directly 
across the river. 

"Q Do you have any records concerning the destruction 
of the fuel tanks? 

"A We have affidavits at Caltex Limited by employees of 
the firm who certified that the fuel tanks were destroyed 
at 6:00 p. m., 31 December, by United States Array authori¬ 
ties. 

"Consuela Marcaida." 

Defense Exhibit M, the statement of Emilio Blanco 
(reading): 

"Q What is your position at the present time? 

"A Acting Consul for the Spanish Government. 

"Q What is your address? 

"A The Annex to San Sebastian Church, Manila. 

"Q Were you in the Consulate in December, 1941? 

"A Yes, I was Chancellor at that time. 

"Q Did either General MacArthur or President Quezon 
make arrangement to the Spanish Consulate to notify Japan 
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of the proclamation declaring Manila an 'open city'? 

'*A Not to my knowledge. 

"Q Were the services of the Spanish Diplomatic Service 
in any way employed to communicate the information as to 
Manila being an ’open city' to the Japanese Government? 

'*A Not to my knowledge. I am sure that I would have 
known of it if it had been used.' 1 

The affidavit of Mr. A. Sidler reads as follows (read¬ 
ing): 

”1, A. Sidler, being first duly sworn upon oath 
depose and say that on December 7, 194-1, and prior thereto, 

I was Consul of Switzerland in the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines, and that shortly after December 7» 194-1, I 
received a request from Hon. Francis B. Sayre, then U. S. 
High Commissioner for the Commonwealth of the Philippines, 
to take charge of Japanese interests in the Islands. After 
obtaining confirmation of my authority to so act from the 
Swiss Minister to the United States, I did assume charge 
of Japanese interests in the Islands. 

"Thereafter until the surrender of American and 
Filipino armed forces I continued so to act, and I con¬ 
tinued as Consul of the Swiss Government during the Japan¬ 
ese occupation of the Islands, semi-officially, as spokesman 
of the Swiss community, 

"I did not at any time, either on December 26, 194-1, 
or subsequent thereto, receive any communication from 
General Douglas MacArthur, or any responsible officer 
under his command, or from the President of the Commonwealth, 
or from the U. S. High Commissioner, to be transmitted to 
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the Japanese Government advising that government that the 
City of Manila had been declared open and undefended. More¬ 
over, to the best of my knowledge and belief, no such com¬ 
munication was made through the Swiss Legation in December, 
194-1. '» 

I now request the affidavit of Alfred T. Smith be 
marked Defense Exhibit 0, and the affidavit of James F. 
Perrine be marked Defense Exhibit P. 

(The affidavits referred to were 
marked Defense Exhibits 0 and P 
for identification.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Where do they reside? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: In Manila, I believe. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: If they are outside of Manila, it 
doesn't make any difference. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Mr. Perrine is in Cebu, but Mr. 

Smith is in Manila, but is in the hospital under doctor's 
care. 

I now offer into evidence Defense Exhibit 0, the 
affidavit of Alfred T. Smith. 

COLONEL MEEK: I will call the Commission's attention 
to the fact that these are exhibits — those exhibits ap¬ 
parently wore sworn to and taken in November of 194-5, and 
apparently they wero taken in connection with claims of 
these affiants for reimbursement against the United States 
Government and have no application or reference to this 
case at all. 

Again there being no opportunity to cross examine 
the witness — 

Do you say one of the witnesses is here in town? 
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LIEUTENANT PELZ: Is in tho hospital. 

COLONEL MEEK: Duo to the fact that these, from the 
face of them, appear to have been taken in November of 194-5, 
and for a purpose other than this trial, I submit to this 
Commission that they are entirely out of order. They wore 
taken for a purpose that may be — I went to submit to 
this Commission — that if these gentlemen were on the 
stend their testimony might be entirely different. In all 
probability it would be. One of them being here, I submit 
that these should not be accepted, and we, therefore, ob¬ 
ject to them. 

GENERAL DONOVAN; The Commission will take the affi¬ 
davits for whatever probative value they have. They will 
be received in evidence. 

(Defense Exhibits 0 and P for 
identification were received 
in evidence.) 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I will also offer the affidavit of 
James F. Perrine, Defense Exhibit P. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What were tho two you talked about? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I specifically offered 0. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Do you have the same remarks as to 
P? 

COLONEL MEEK: Yes, the same remarks. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: My same remarks apply here. 

The affidavits have been accepted for whatever proba¬ 
tive value they may have. 

Do you want to read this entire affidavit? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: No, sir; about three paragraphs (read¬ 
ing): 
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"That from December 8, 1941, to December 31» 1941, 
there were USAFFE officers and soldiers in and out of the 
Installation of the Company In Pandacan, and there were also 
Philippine Constabulary men who took the necessary precautions 
to keep out civilian and unauthorized persons' 1 — 

COLONEL MEEK: Continue reading the rost of it and 
save me from doing it, 

LIEUTENANT PELZ (continuing reading): — "and to see 
to it that there was no sabotage or espionage in that part 
of the city;" 

Then continuing (reading): "That on various dates 
between December 8 and December 3i, 1941, as per instruc¬ 
tions received by the affiant from authorized officers of 
the United States Army, some of the Company's Gas, Oil, 
Gasoline, and Kerosene stored in the Company's storage 
tanks was allowed to flow into the Pasig River by opening 
the pipe lines. The affiant can not state exactly the 
quantity taken from the storage tanks, but between the said 
dates there was a continuous movement of Army trucks in and 
out of the Company's bodegas taking full loads of our lubri¬ 
cating oil in 54-gallon drums, Gasoline in 5-gallon tins 
and Gasoline in 54-gallon drums from our installations; 

"That during the period between December 28 and 
December 31, 1941, it was customary for the Company to load 
not only the Company's own tank cars, but also tank cars of 
other oil companies which were carrying gasoline for the 
use of the U. S, Army, and those tank cars were always 
filled by the Company, and they wore eventually taken by 
the Army to their special destinations; 
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"That it was the affiant's understanding, after the 
order to blow up the plant was issued, that the tank trucks 
and stake trucks were to proceed to Bataan; 

"That on or about December 31, 19*1* U. S. Army 
officers set fire to the Company's installation in Pandacan; 
that the affiant watched the fire from the other side of the 
river from Pandacan, and from what he could see it was a 
very good demolition Job;" 

At this time I would like to read from the affidavit 
of James F. Perrine (reading): 

"That on December 30, 194-1, employees of the Company 
working in Pandacan were ordered by the Army to puncture 
all drums of lubricating oils stored outside the warehouses; 
* * * * * 

"That at 3:00 p. m. on December 31, 1941, it was 
ordered by U. S. Army officers that all trucks be loaded 
with products and to proceed to Bataan, and all Company 
employees vacate the entire area;". 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek, do you have anything 
at all? 

COLONEL MEEK: Nothing at all, sir. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: At this time I would like to offer 
into evidence the affidavit of Manuel Salintes, whose affi¬ 
davit has previously been marked Defense Exhibit D, and it 
was requested by the Commission that we adjourn that matter 
until now. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Where is his residence? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: He is an officer in the Philippine 

Army. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: Whore is his residence? 


LIEUTENANT PEIZ: I assume it is in Manila. I am 
perfectly willing to hold these off and call the officer 
to the stand. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. That will avoid any 
conversation on the subject right here. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I request that the affidavit of 
Alberto Q. Ubay be marked for identification as Defense 
Exhibit Q. 

(The affidavit referred to was 
marked Defense Exhibit Q for 
identification.) 

COLONEL MEEK: No objection. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: It is accepted. 

(Defense Exhibit Q for identi¬ 
fication was received in evi¬ 
dence.) 

LIEUTENANT PELZ (reading): "I, Alberto Q. Ubay, 
First Lieutenant (PA), assigned to duty with the office 
of the Judge Advocate General Service (PA), 37 years of 
age, residing at 28 A Lake Street, San Juan, Manila, after 
being duly sworn to in accordance to law depose and say: 

"That I was a civilian in Leyte at the time the 
Japanese Army made their first invasion of the Islands 
(Leyte); 

"That I do not remember the exact date of that land¬ 
ing but it was two or three weeks after the invasion of 
Cebu; it was the latter part of April or the first of May, 
194-2; and 

"That there wore no members of the Japanose Army in 
Leyte until this landing was made." 









GENERAL TRUDEAU: What specification is that in con¬ 
nection with? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: 40, sir, 

GENERAL VALDEZ: That is Exhibit Q? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: Yes. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: At this tine the Defense desires 
to offej the affidavit of Shi.ro Ozaki and asks that it be 
narked Defense Exhibit R for identification. 

(The affidavit referred to was 
narked Defense Exhibit R for 
identification.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek? 

COLONEL MEEK: The only objection that the Prosecution 
has to offer of this is practically all of the second page 
of it, which is apparently a statement of the witness or 
the affiant, and is purely hearsay and does not indicate 
that he knows any of the statements therein of his own 
personal knowledge. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission will decide that. 

COLONEL MEEK: I wanted to call the Commission^ 
attention to that at this time. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Any other objections to it? 

COLONEL MEEK: I would like to inquire, if the 
Commission is going to make any ruling as to the number of 
character affidavits and character witnesses that the 
Accused is going to be permitted to put in. 

Now, I believe this one, and the other affidavit, 
have to do with character, is that right, Major Skeen? 

MAJOR SKEEN: There are four character affidavits, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: How many more affidavits do you 
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have to offer? 

MAJOR SKEEN: I believe there are four character and 
two others that we have to offer. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further, Colonel Meek? 

COLONEL MEEK: That is all. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: I would like to read from this 
affidavit. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. 

(Defense Exhibit R for identi¬ 
fication was received in evi¬ 
dence. ) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just read the pertinent parts, the 

gist. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: All right, sir (reading): 

'•In May, 194-2, Field Marshal Terauchi made an in¬ 
spection tour of the Philippine Islands. Field Marshal 
Terauchi was Chief of Staff of the Southern Pacific Forces. 
The 14th Army was under the jurisdiction of the territorial 
command of Field Marshall Terauchi. Field Marshal Terauchi 
was not pleased with the manner in which General Homma was 
carrying out his occupational duties. He complained that 
General Homma was too soft regarding the treatment of 
Filipino civilians and prisoners of war. After Field 
Marshal Terauchi left the Philippines General Homma con¬ 
tinued to carry out his occupational duties in the same 
manner as existed prior to Field Marshal Terauchi's in¬ 
spection tour. However, there was a great deal of unrest 
among the subordinate officers. Before the outbreak of the 
war Oeneral Homma was considered by many Japanese as being 
a pacifist. Since General Hour a spent quite a few years in 
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England and spoke English fluently and also because of his 
British contacts his popularity among the tTapanese people 
was quite unfavorable. General Hornina is a very fine person, 
literary, culfriral, nonGloving, and peace-loving individual# 
General Honna as an individual net only read a great deal 
cf literature, but also did some writing; his writings 
consisted of plays, and poetry, not only that, but General 
Honna was a composer of music. It is ny opinion that 
General Honna would cake a better civilian than an army non. 

''*1 this tine when Japan is trying to build herself 
on a democratic basis, non of General Honna's calibre are 
greatly needed«■ 

"Shiro Ozaki 

"Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2nd day of 
January, 194-6. 

"Stanley M. Corbott 

v ptain, J4CC ,r 

The Defense calls a3 its next witness Gonorai Suganani. 
ICHIRIO SUGANAMI 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Nataupsky) Will you please state your 
name? 

A My full name is Ichirio Suganami. 

Q And what is your present occupation? 

A My present occupation is on the official staff of 
the Riken Industrial Corporation, and in charge of liaison 
between our corporation and SCAP. 

2 p/.P 
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Q Have you been retired from the Japanese Army? 

A I retired in 1944. 

Q What rank did you hold at the time of your retirement? 
A Major General. 

Q Did you ever serve in the Philippine Islands under 

the command of General Homma? 

A No, I never served in the Philippines. 

Q How long have you known General Homma? 

A About 20 years. 

Q Will you please briefly state the position you held 
in the Japanese Army and the schools you attended? 

A Mostly general staff, and twice military attache to 

Canada and England. Prior to that I went to England as a 
language officer and was attached to the Military College 
at Ssn*ucst, and in other regiments under General 
Homma's supervision. 

Q Based upon your many years of experience in the 
Japanese Army, can you state whether it is possible for 
any Army commander to relievo an officer that has been 
appointed to his position by order from the Imperial 
General Headquarters in Tokyo? 

A No, ho cannot. 

Q Is a chief of staff of a field army appointed by 
General Headquarters in Tokyo, or by the Army commander? 

A The same; he cannot remove — 

Q I am sorry; you did not get the question. 

Is a chief of staff of a field army appointed by 
order from the General Headquarters in Tokyo, or by the 
field army comnander? 










A Oh, he is ordered by GHQ in Tokyo. 

Q Can he be dismissed by an Army commander? 

A No. * 

Q Does the same hold true for deputy chiefs of staff? 

A The same, yes. 

Q Who appoints staff officers? 

A Staff officers? 

Q Yes. 

A Tokyo. 

Q Can they be relieved by an Army commander? 

A No. 

Q Can a commanding officer of the Military Police be 

appointed by an Army commander? 

A No 5 he is appointed by Tokyo GHQ. 

Q Can he be relieved by an Army commander? 

A No. 

Q Who appoints an officer as company commandor? 

A Also Tokyo decides the appointment. 

Q Can he be appointed by the — when Tokyo appoints 
him, do they appoint him to a specific company. Do they 
appoint him to a specific company? 

A In the regiment, the regimental commander can appoint 

him to a company. 

Q Within that regiment? 

A The regiment commander is authorized to do that. 

Q Can he be used as anything else but a company com¬ 
mander? 

A No. 

Q Does the sane hold true for battalion commanders? 
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Q Is it a temporary or a permanent assignment? 

A It is temporary, 

Q Who appoints a permanent battalion commander? 

A Tokyo appoints, 

Q Can the army commander appoint any officer as a 

permanent commanding officer of a unit? 

A No, army commander cannot do that. He con recommend 
to headquarters in Tokyo, but he is not authorized to 
appoint 

Q Did you ever serve with General Homma in England? 

A Yes, from 1929 to '31. 

Q In what capacity? What position did you hold? 

A I was a language officer under his command. 

Q What was the reputation of General Homma among his 
English associates? 

A General Homma's reputation was very good, and he 
was highly esteemed and respected and liked by everyone 
there. 

Q V/hat can you say concerning General Homma's policies 
and principles? 

A Well, his policy was so-called pro-Britain and his 
opinion was Japan should always be in concord with Great 
Britain and the United States, and wo must be righteous. 

We must respect the treaty, and it is the best way for 
Japan to be prosperous and contribute to the world at 
peace. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKYi That is all I have. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek? 

COLONEL MEEK: No questions. 
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EXAMINATION BY THE COMISSION 
Q (By General Donovan) How does It happen that they 
picked out General Homma to command the Philippine 
Islands If he were pro-American? That was a very impor¬ 
tant assignment at the time. How do you reconcile your 
statement? 

A Interpreter, will you please translate that? 

(Question interpreted by Interpreter Onodera) 

THE WITNESS: My personal opinion is as follows: 
General Homma was the commander-in-chief of the Formosa 
Army, and he is one of the ablest generals, and the 
General Headquarters wanted to occupy the Philippines 
as soon as possible, and he is most suitable to take that 
position, notwithstanding Tojo has rather antagonistic 
feelings as far as political opinion is concernedj he 
is a strategist and he is very famous for his tactics and 
strategism. 

Q (By General Trudeau) If General Homma or any other 
commander found it necessary to establish a camp that 
was not set up within his table of organization or 
order of battle, couldn't he appoint a commander of that 
camp or relieve the commander and put a new one in? 

A It depends on circumstances. 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: Sir — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a moment. What was it you 
wanted to say? 

LIEUTENANT NATAUPSKY: This witness was not in 
the Philippines. He is not — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness may answer the question. 
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It doesn't make any difference where he was. 

A If it is a temporary unit established by himself 
and he has several officers attached to his headquarters 
he can do that, but when the unit's camp was established 
the head of the camp was appointed by Tokyo ho couldn't 
relieve him. 

Q The head of the camp wouldn't be appointed by Tokyo 
until the installation became a recognized part of his 
organization or was included in his orders of battle, 
is that correct? 

A I think so, but I don't know the real situation. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There are many able generals in 
the Japanese Army. There were many able generals in the 
Japanese Army. 

A I think there were many. 

Q (By General Donovan) Doesn't it seem a little 
unreasonable that the high command would select a man 
for the invasion of the Philippine Islands just at the 
start of the war that did not agree with their policies? 

A No, I don't think so, 

Q What was your job? 

A Operation. And peace tine policy, opinion about 
foreign policy is quite different. Once war is declared 
we all obey the command, highest command, so the able 
general is appointed as commanding officer. 

Q V/hat was your position in the war? 

A Mostly general staff, in charge of intelligence. 

I was in Manchuria and Hongkong. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 


(Witness excused,) 
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CAPTAIN OTT: When General Horiguchi was on the 
stand the Commission expressed a desire to have presented 
to it a certain table with explanatory notes, and it 
was wanted in affidavit form. It has been heretofore 
identified as Exhibit E. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We don't want any further explana¬ 
tion on it particularly. Have you this in the record yet? 

CAPTAIN OTT: I am offering it now. 

COLONEL MEEK: What is that you are offering? 

CAPTAIN OTT: The statement of the doctor the other 

day. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: It is accepted. 

(The document was received in 
evidence and narked Defense 
Exhibit E,) 

CAPTAIN OTT: I now offer into evidence a trans¬ 
cript of the testimony taken before the Special Committee 
of the House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of 
the Philippines of Mr. Victor Tizon, Mayor of Capas. 

I invite the Commission's attention to the organization 
set up by the Governor of Tarlac and the Mayor of Capas 
for the collection and distribution of food.and medicine 
to the prisoners of war at Camp O'Donnell, especially 
the acceptance on the part of the prisoners of a jitney 
load of drugs sent to the camp by Mrs. Z 0 bel. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek. 

COLONEL MEEK: V/hat is the number of the thing 
before we talk about it? 

CAPTAIN OTT: Exhibit S. 

(The document was narked De¬ 
fense Exhibit S for identi¬ 
fication* ) 
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COLONEL MEEK: The Prosecution objects to this 

thing. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Refer to it as an exhibit. 

COLONEL MEEK: It is Exhibit S, Defense Exhibit S. 

It purports to be, as it states across the top of it, 
"Transcript of stenographic notes taken during the 
investigation conducted by the Special Committee appointed 
to investigate the alleged Capas anomalies, held on 
November 12, 1945." Then Iz goes on in question and 
answer form, and then there is a certificate on the back 
of it by the stenographer that it is a true and correct 
transcript. It was never signed by the person that had 
been questioned. Never in any court have I ever heard 
of an attempt to introduce such a thing as this as an 
exhibit. I believe also the witnesses are available and 
could be subpoenaed. Therefore, I most strenuously 
object because it is — as I say, there is nothing to 
indicate the truth or falsity of the statement, who took 
it, whether the witness was given an opportunity to read 
it after he was asked the questions; and to my mind it 
is the most extraneous thing ever attempted to be offered 
any place. 

CAPTAIN OTT: May I cr _>wer that very briefly. 

The transcript here is a transcript of the testimony 
given by him. It states his name, and in fact he was 
duly sworn and under oath when he gave this testimony. 

It purports to be a true and correct record of his 
testimony and of the record of the committee of the 
House of Representatives. It is the some as though this 
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testimony taken before this Commission is valueless because 
the witness doesn't sign it. I con say this, I regret 
that I have been unable to go to Capas, as I should have 
liked to have done, and I would have interviewed the 
mayor and other people in Capas. However, I take this 
opportunity of presenting this matter to the Commission 
as the only way I could do it within the time I have had 
to present my portion of the case. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Didn't we have six days at the close 
of the Prosecution's case? 

CAPTAIN OTT: I was very busy. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like to read this: "The 
Commission shall admit such evidence as in its opinion 
would be of assistance in proving or disproving the 
charge,or such as in the Commission's opinion would have 
probative value in the mind of a reasonable man." 

The Commission accepts this. 

(Defense Exhibit S for identi¬ 
fication was received in 
evidence.) 

(A document was narked Defense 
Exhibit T for identification.) 

CAPTAIN OTT: I would like to have this exhibit, 
being the testimony of Maximo Casil, marked Exhibit T for 
identification. 

I now offer in evidonce Exhibit T for identifica¬ 
tion, the testimony of Maximo Casil, which was taken 
before the sane committee as Defense Exhibit S. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Have you anything to say? 

COLONEL MEEK: I havo the sane objection. He keeps 
talking about a committee. I would like to ask the counsel 
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ono thing. There is nothing on this to indicate any 
congressional committee or anything else. I would like 
to know where he gets that? 

CAPTAIN OTT: I think, — 

GENERAL DONOVAN: As a natter of fact, the Commis¬ 
sion will decide this on what is on the paper, not on 
what is said up here. 

COLONEL MEEK: We renew the same objection to this 

as to the one which was just accepted. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: It will be accepted. 

(Defense Exhibit T for identi¬ 
fication was received in 
evidence.) 

CAPTAIN OTT: I am not going to read this exhibit, 
but I would like the record to show this is produced for 
the purpose of showing that medicines were being sold by 
doctors at Camp O'Donnell to patients at exorbitant 
prices. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: We call as our next witness 
Kiroshi Goto. 

HIROSHI GOTO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn, was examined an>i testified as follows through 
Interpreters Major Pratt, Lieutenant Onodera and Staff 
Sergeant Ogita: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) Will you state your name? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) Hiroshi Goto. 

Q What is your occupation? 

A Principal of the elementary school. 
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Q Where? 

A Koshi Gun County, Niigata Prefecture, Kitadani- 
Mura Village; Nagino School, elementary school. 

Q How long have you known General Homma? 

A He was my teacher 30 years ago when I entered the 
army. I have had the honor of knowing him ever since. 

Q What was General Homma*s rank at that time when 
you first knew him in the army? 

A He was a first lieutenant. 

Q Were you a draftee? 

A Yes. 

Q What were the methods employed by General Homma? 

A I came in as the active service soldier. 

INTERPRETER ONODERA: If it please the Commission, 

I might explain "draftee” is strictly an American word. 
They are called to service and there are many ways of 
doing it. He may have misunderstood. 

LIEUTENANT PEIZ: I will waive that. 

Q (By Lieutenant Pelz) What were the methods em¬ 
ployed by General Homma as your instruction officer? 

A General Homma told us that military personnel is 

not or should not have a sense of aggressor and they are 
not trained to be aggressor first. His sole duty should 
be to defend the nation if necessary and to preserve the 
peace of the world. The Japanese have a tendency to 
rely only on the Japanese spirit. However, the United 
States, England and the other western nations, in their 
principles and spirits, have many excellent points and we 
should accept many of their good points. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: Just a nojnent. We don't want 
to know v/hat ho thinks about the United States or England. 
V/hat we want to know is about General Honna, what you have 
to testify about hin. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: This is what General Honna 
taught hin when he was a draftee. He is now giving what 
General Honna told hin. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That a Japanese soldier wasn't 
trained to bo aggressive, as he said in the statement 
before this? 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: That is v/hat I understand, sir, 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) General Honna taught 
us many things about literature, poems and verses, and 
especially about western literature. He often gave 
us his criticism of the literature and taught us about 
literature, 

Q Is there anything you would like to add concerning 
General Honna 1 s character as it developed in later years? 

A Do you mean something different? 

I 

Q Yes. 

A He has to be polished through the mutilation of 

years — means he has changed to that effect. As far as 

his effort to work for the world peace, his preference 
for literature and his stuc. for literature, especially 
the poetry and grannar and such, have deepened since, and 
his personality as far as his warn heart and kindness, 
his gentleness, all of these things have not changed at 
all in the 30 years I have known hin. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: I havo nothing further. 
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LIEUTENANT PEL2: I havo nothing further. 

COLONEL MEEK: I have nothing at all. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Commission? 

(No response.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There will be a ten minute recess. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. 
The Prosecution is present, and we are ready to proceed. 

CAPTAIN FURNESS: If the Commission please, the 
Defense now offers for identification the affidavit of 
Tsueno Matsudaira, which we shall ask to have narked as 
Exhibit U for identification. 

(An affidavit was narked De¬ 
fense Exhibit U for identi¬ 
fication.) 

CAPTAIN FURNESS: We now offer for identification 
the affidavit of K. Kodana, and ask that it be marked 
as Defense Exhibit V for identification. 

(An affidavit was narked De¬ 
fense Exhibit V for identi¬ 
fication. ) 

CAPTAIN FURNESS: Neither will be read, but suffi¬ 
cient copios will be given to the Commission so that 
they can read the affidavits. 

I would like to havo this marked as our next exhibit. 

(An affidavit was narked De¬ 
fense Exhibit W for identi¬ 
fication.) 
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CAPTAIN FURNESS: We now offer the affidavit of 
his Highness, Prince Higashi Kuni, which I shall read. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You nay road all or any part of 
the others. 

CAPTAIN FURNESS: They aro all character affidavits. 

I offer then into evidence. 

COLONEL MEEK: I have no objection. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: They will be accepted into evi¬ 
dence . 

(Defense Exhibits U, V and W 
for identification were re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN FURNESS: I will read Exhibit W. (RoadingO 

"Now 3 January 1946 before me Kota Onori, Presi¬ 
dent of Justices of the Tokyo Court of Appeals in the 
city of Tokyo, Japan cones His Royal Highness Prince 
Higashi Kuni and after being duly sworn says as follows: 

"I have known Lieutenant General Masaharu Honna for 
many years and an acquaint I with his character and ideals. 
General Honna studied in England and served there as an 
attache to Prince Chichibu and later as military attache 
to the Japanese Embassy in London. He is one of the nost 
outstanding generals who had a background of English 
culture and who has a deep respect for humanity and the 
international law. General Honna made a great effort to 
effect training of the Japanese Army from a cultural 
point of view as he felt the Japanese Army in need of such 
training although it was quite highly trained in the 
military sense. 

"I firnly believe that theso incidents in tho 








Philippines did not cono from his command or order but 
from tho fact that his true intentions were not conveyed 
to his officers and soldiers on account of tho bad 
communication. I myself studied the battlefield in 
Europe after tho last war and found that similar cases 
happened in many areas on account of the bad condition of 
communication, and therefore I hope the conditions in tho 
Philippines will not bo considered from the standard of 
the United States where everything is quite different 
from the Philippines. General Homma had a great hopo for 
the future of the Philippines and was an advocate of thoir 
early independence. 

"Although those incidents occurred in the Philip¬ 
pines while General Homma was the Commanding General there 
I would like to ask the American officers in charge to 
take into consideration his true nature." 

Our next witness is Tsuneo Yamonoto. 

TSUNEO YAMOMOTO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn, v/as examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Furness) Ploaso state your full nano 
and address. 

A Tsuneo Yamonoto, 

Q Where do you reside? 

A In Tokyo, Japan. 

Q Have you boon a soldier and officer in the Japaneso 




Q What position do you hold now? 

A I am executive director of the Tokyo Bankers Asso¬ 
ciation, and also the executive director of the Federation 
of Japan Bankers Association. 

Q When were you appointed to those positions? 

A October 1945. 

Q Prior to your appointment to those positions in 
whose employ were you, and what positions did you hold? 

A I was associated with the Yokohama Specie Bank, and 
I was elected as auditor in June 1945. 

Q When did you resign? 

A I resigned in October, when I was asked to take my 
present duty. 

Q How long prior to your resignation had you been 
employed by the bank? 

A A little over 30 years. 

Q Can you tell us what is the Yokohama Specie Bank? 

A The Yokohama Specie Bank was established in 1880 

under the charter of the Japanese Government, with its 
head office in Yokohama, mainly to finance export subiness 
of silk to the United States. Its scope of business in¬ 
creased with the expansion of the foreign trade of Japan, 
and at present it has its capital paid up of 100,000,000 
yes and an undivided profit of over 150,000,000 yon. 

Q In the course of your 30 years employment, did you 
live in the United States? 

A Yes. 

Q Between what dates? 
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A Between 1931 to 1936. 

Q What was your position there? 

A I was the sub-manager of the New York Agency of 
the Yokohama Specie Bank. 

Q In the course of that employment, did you also live 
in the Philippines? 

A Yes, 

Q Between what dates? 

A Between February 1938 to August 1942. 

Q When did you first meet General Homma? 

A I met General Homma when he made the formal entry 
into Manila. 

Q What date was that approximately? 

A I think it was the beginning of May 1942. 

Q Prior to your meeting with him did you know him by 
reputation? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q What was his reputation? 

A He was very well known to us as a man well versed 
in world affairs, and exceptionally well cultured, an 
exceptionally well cultured gentleman for a Japanese 
Army officer. 

Q Did you have any personal contacts with him after 
that first meeting? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q From your personal contact with him did you find 
that his reputation was deserved? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q What can you say from your observation of him regard- 
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ing his character and personality? 

A When I met him first I was struck by his quiet and 
modest attitude. There was no sign of arrogance, in 
spito of the fact that he v/as the highest commander of 
the victorious army, and as I came to know him better I 
realized that he is really a broad-minded, deep-thinking 
sympathetic and considerate individual. 

Q Did you on those occasions have extensive conversa¬ 
tions with him? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q Tell us briefly what you said and what he said? 

A I cannot recall those conversations all now, but as 
I was a banker and also one of the old residents of Manila 
I remember I have explained to him the pre-war economic 
conditions, including the financial conditions of the 
Philippines. I explained its disruption caused by the 
war. I also expressed my personal view for rehabilitation 
He told me that the welfare and happiness of the 
Filipino people v/as his utmost concern, and now that the 
major campaign was over, his first duty was to revive 
the Philippine economic structure, and it seems to me 
that he had a keen interest in this kind of conversation. 

Q Did you call on him after he was recalled to Tokyo 
and retired to the reserve? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q You returned to Tokyo in August of 1942? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you call on him after his return? 

A Yos, I did. 
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Q Why did you do that? 

A Well, because r.iy sympathies toward General Honma 
grew after he was recalled and after ho was put on the 
reserves. As is common with these cases, I imagine, 
there wero a few people who were calling him, and I 
thought he night have a feeling of being lonesome, so I 
wished to call as frequently as I could. 

Q Did you hear why he was recalled or retired from 
the reserves? 

A I cannot state definitely, but as far as I gathered, 
the consensus of opinion was that the policy of General 
Honna towards the Philippine campaign, undor his adminis¬ 
tration, his attitude towards tho Filipinos, he got too 
mild and noderato and soft, and was criticised for that. 

Q Were you in Manila — 

A May I please finish that, if you please? Those 
policies of General Honna were criticised by the extreme 
circles of the Japanese Army then reigning in Tokyo. I 
think that is what it was. 

Q TJuat is the reason? 

A Yes. 

Q Were you in Manila when the Japanese occupied the city? 
A Yes, I was. 

Q What sort of an occupation was it? 

A The occupation was very smooth and a peaceful one. 

In my opinion, it went through exceptionally well, very 
orderly and peaceful, without any bloodshed on our side. 

On the early morning of January 2nd, I now recall that, 
that whon tho army was already in the vicinity of Manila, 
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the army with the cooperation of the Japanese Consul 
General then staying in Manila, invited the Manila 
newspaper non to the front lines, and notified then that 
the occupation will take place on the sane evening, so 
the Manila newspapers issued extras, and the people of 
Manila could bo notified beforehand to do or nake any 
preparations as they doomed necessary. 

Q That was on tho 2nd of January, 1942? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN FURNESS; No further questions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Colonel Meek? 

COLONEL MEEK: No questions. 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Trudeau) Did you know General Honna's 

successor? 

A Successor? 

Q Yes, General Tanaka. 

A Yes, I not him. 

Q Do you know what his background was? V/as he a pro¬ 
fessional soldior or industrialist or what? 

A A professional soldior, I think. 

Q (By General McNaught) Do you know where the Japan¬ 
ese Consul General in Manila was during the last part of 
December 1941? 

A Last part of Docenber? 

Q Yes, 1941. 

A Yes, ho was in Manila. 

Q Do you know yourself that he was in Manila all tho 
tine? 
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A Yes* 

GENERAL McNAUGHT: That is all. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further? 

(No response,) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused, 

CAPTAIN FURNESS: The Defense calls as its next 
witness Yorisada Tokugawa. 

YORISADA TOKUGAWA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

CAPTAIN FURNESS: He will testify in English, sir, 
but nay need the help of an interpreter, 

Q (By Captain Furness) What is your name and title? 

A Marquis Yorisada Tokugawa. 

Q Are you a nenber of the Houso of Peers of Japan? 

A Yes, I an a nonber. 

Q Have you over held any position in the Japanese 
Government? 

A Only once. 

Q V/hen was that? 

A When I cane out to the Philippines at the time 
General Honna was commander of our troops out here. 

Q Are you acquainted with General Honna? 

A Yes. 

Q When did you first meet hin? 

A I first net hin in London when ho was the military 
attache to our embassy. 

Q V/hat date was that? 
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A I was representing the Japanese House of Peers 
to the International Parliamentary Conference in London 
and Brussels at that tine, 

Q When did you next soe General Honna? 

A I net hin when I cane out to the Philippines at 
the beginning of April, 1942, 

Q What was the occasion for this meeting, for your 
coming to the Philippines? 

A General Honna personally sent for ne, 

Q At that time did you hold offices in certain cul¬ 
tural societies in Japan? 

A I was the president and vice-president of over ten 
different international societies and associations, and 
among then I was the president of the Philippine Society 
of Japan, and vice-prosident for the International Society 
for Cultural Relations, 

Q How soon after your arrival did you see General Honna? 
A I do not remember exactly, but it must have been 
between the 10th of April and tho l?th of April when I 
was called to see General Homna at the headquarters in 
Balanga, 

Q Did General Honna tell you then why ho had requested 
that you be sent for? 

A No, he didn't say anything, but tho first time when 
I saw hin or net hin at headquarters in Balanga, he told 
me his experience of visiting Hyderabad, India, whore he 
was received by the Minister of Education bocause tho 
Minister of Education used to know ne in Tokyo, and ho 
wanted to return ny hospitalities towards hin. 
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They carried on some type of a conversation. He 
continued his conversation by saying, "Now, if you want to 
put a soed in the ground it nay become bigger and bigger 
and bloom the flowers, and sometime the fruit nay cone 
out.” 

He said to me, he said, "In order to put the seed 
in India," and he hopes that I might put Mother seed 
in the soil of the Philippines. ^nd hG thinks that it will 
be good for the Phili^\ nes and foP a n mankind to plant 
a seed of that ^yp e that will flower and bloom. 

Q previous to this time had you had an interest 

in the Philippines, in its cultural relations with Japan? 

A Yes, I used to know the late Mr. Manuel Quezon very 
well, so that is why I became president of these societies. 
Q Did you later learn what your duties would be here 
in the Philippines? 

A To do what I could to foster good relations with 
the Filipino people. 

Q Did you later confer with General Honna as to the 
cultural policy of Japan with regards to its relations 
with the Filipinos? 

A What? 

Q Did you later confer with Goneral Honna as to the 
cultural policy Japan should follow with regards to its 
relations with the Filipinos? 

A Yes. 

Q Can you state wh.-.t General Homma's policies were? 

A General Honna and I utterly agreed on the policy to 
be adopted towards tho Philippines and Filipinos; a policy 








of cooperation and not a policy of oppression. 

Ho also agreed with ny personal opinion, which is 
to be good is to be in harmony with others. But ny 
policies were prevented by the young staff officers 
under General Homna, and at last, sometime after General 
Honma loft the Philippines, I found that I could not do any¬ 
thing out here, so I left for good for Japan. That was 
the end of the year 1942. 

Q Did the commander of the Japanese forces who succeeded 
General Homna follow his policy? 

A My polices,as well as General Honna^ policies, were 
in complete disagreement with the policy of the commander- 
in-chief who succeeded General Homna. 

Q Did you meet General Hayashi during this time that 
you were here? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q Did he agree with the policy which you and General 
Honma advocated? 

A If I nay say so, he is not an intellectual person 
interested in cultural life; he is rather interested in 
military affairs. 

Q Can you give an example of this? 

A Take, for example, I once expressed the opinion 
that it is wrong to force the Filipinos to speak Japanese. 

On the contrary, the Japanese should learn to talk 
Tagalog, but Hayashi did not agree with me, 

Q During your stay in the Philippines before General 
Homna left, Count Terauchi visited the Philippines, did ho? 

A Yes, he did. 
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Q Did you have occasion during his visit to confer 
with hin as to the cultural policy of the Japanese or 
about the Japanese that should bo taught in the Philippines? 
A I mentioned it here, but I did not have the oppor¬ 
tunity of talking ov er the subject with hin. I was told 
Count Terauchi was displeased with the manner in which 
Filipinos were allowed to even walk around on Dev/ey Boule¬ 
vard arm in arm with the Japanese; 

Q Genoral ftonna permitted this prior to General 
Terauchi? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know what General Terauchi thought of General 
Honna's policies towards the Filipinos? 

A It was common talk among the civilians like our¬ 
selves that Count Terauchi was discontented with the 
policy of softness of General Homna towards the Filipinos 
and the other civilians here. We understood that is one 
of the reasons why General Homna was called back from the 
Philippines. 

Q Could you give an example of the disagreement between 
the policy of General Homna and the policy of Imperial 
Headquarters at Tokyo? 

A I heard General Headquarters disagreed very much 
with the policy of General Homna and it should have been 
prevented even to the American Army forces on Bataan, and 
even in Manila, if it meant the destruction of Manila, 

Q Did Genoral Homna over express his views to you on 
this? 

A Once he said that a city like Manila, if one should 
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destroy it, it takes a tremendous tine to rebuild it, and 
destruction of such a civilized city would be a great loss 
to the world. 

Q Did you, during your stay in Manila, have occasion 
to meet many of the Filipino leaders? 

A I net several of them. 

Q Did they ever make any complaint to you with regard 
to General Honna’s treatment of Filipino civilian citizens? 
A No, thoy never did. 

CAPTAIN FURNESS: No further questions, 

COLONEL MEEK: No questions, 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further? 

(No response.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

CAPTAIN FURNESS: I would like to have this narked as 
our next exhibit. 

(A document was narked Defense 
Exhibit X for identification.) 

CAPTAIN FURNESS: I will now offer into evidence the 

affidavit of Major General Francis Stewart Gildercy Piggott, 

which has been wirelessed to us from London. 

COLONEL liEEK: The Prosecution has no objection. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Exhibit X is accepted. 

COLONEL LIEEK: It is not an affidavit, and it shows 

on its face, it is a radio. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Well, it is accepted, anyway. 

(Defense Exhibit X for identi¬ 
fication was received in 
evidence.) 

CAPTAIN FURNESS: (Reading:) "1. Following verbatim 
affidavit of Maj Gen Francis Stewart Gildercy Piggott sworn 
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destroy it, it takes a tremendous time to rebuild it, and 
destruction of such a civilized city would be a great loss 
to the world. 

Q Did you, during your stay in Manila, have occasion 
to meet many of the Filipino leaders? 

A I met several of them. 

Q Did they ever make any complaint to you with regard 
to General Homma's treatment of Filipino civilian citizens? 
A No, they never did. 

CAPTAIN FURNESS: No further questions. 

COLONEL MEEK: No questions. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further? 

(No response.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

CAPTAIN FURNESS: I would like to have this marked as 
our next exhibit. 


(A document was marked Defense 
Exhibit X for identification.) 

CAPTAIN FURNESS: I will now offer into evidence the 
affidavit of Major General Francis Stewart Gildercy Piggott, 
which has been wirelessed to us from London. 

COLONEL MEEK: The Prosecution has no objection. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Exhibit X is accepted. 

COLONEL MEEK: It is not an affidavit, and it shows 
on its face, it is a radiogram. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Well, it is accepted, anyway. 

(Defense Exhibit X for identi¬ 
fication was received in 
evidence.) 

CAPTAIN FURNESS: (Reading:) "1. Following verbatim 
affidavit of Maj Gen Francis Stewart Gildercy Piggott sworn 









before Col R. C, Halse JAG when in office London text 
begins: 

"1 I first know Gen. Honma then a Capt. when I 
was head of Int of 2nd British Arny in France in 1918. 

He was att to Lord Plumer's HQ with other allied with 
other officers and during this period acquired a very good 
knowledge English language. Subsequently knew him he was 
Asst. Military Attache in London and I was head Far Eastern 
Sec. at War Office in 1920-21. Later when Mil. Attach in 
Tokyo between 1921 and 1926 when serving at War Office 
between 1927 and 1935 and again when Military Attache at 
Tokyo from 1936 to 1939 I was in more or less continuous 
social and official contact.Homma was Military Attache in 
London from 1930-32 and DMI in Tokyo from 1937 to 1938. 

In 1939 he was COC Tientsin. 

"2. During whole this period I formed a close 
personal friendship with him, I found him strongly 
physically and mentally determined broad minded and 
communicative of independent views, with a number of 
sentiment, humorous and very good company. He was an 
ardent supporter of Anglo Japanese alliance and an 
equally disbeliever in League of Nations, His foreign 
affiliations wore mainly British oxcopt as required by 
his official posn when Dill. He had no special Pro-German 
proclivities, rather the reverse. His reputation in 
Japanese Army from a military point of view was of 
highest, quite apart from his well known reputation of 
being pro-British and an oxport on the British Empire. 

He was in fact considered too pro-British by certain 
circles in Japanese Army. He often described his motto, 
'Live and lot live,' and was of my certain knowledge nover 
associated with oxtromist militarists. 
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'*3 • Homma was to my unofficial knowledge blamed 
by the General Staff in Tokyo for not taking earlier and 
more drastic steps against the British concession at 
Tientsin in 1935 owing to well known weakness of Japanese 
chain of command and liaison Homma himself visited to 
front at beginning Chinese War and at his recommendation 
certain subordinate comds were removed for responsibility 
in Nanking atrocities Japanese GHQ in China has lost contact 
with several of said advanced units. This refers speci¬ 
fically to combatant units military police, detachments 
are always independent of any control from local comds, 

"4. General Homma's views were independent, 
moderate, humanitarian and very definitely pro-British the 
latter even after Anglo Japanese alliance, the termination 
of which had been a severe disappointment to him. 

"Ends. Dated at 6 Spring Gardens London, 14 Jan. 

1946. Duly signed and witnessed." 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Any further affidavits or exhibits 
to be offered? 

MAJOR SKEEN: The Defense has no further affidavits. 

We call as our next witness Mrs. Homma. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission will take a short 
recess. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: The Cc mission is in session. 
COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with members of Defense 
counsel. The Prosecution are present and we are ready to 
proceed. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Major Skeen? 

MAJOR SKEEN: Defense calls as its last witness Mrs. 

Homma. 

FUIJOKO HOMMA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows through 
Interpreters Major Pratt and Lieutenant Onodera: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Coder) What is your name? 

A (Through Interpreter Onodera) Fuijoko Homma. 

Q Are you the wife of Masaharu Homma, the Accused in 
this case? 

A Yes. 

Q Where do you live, Mrs. Homma? 

A No. 19 Ohara Koishigawa Ward, Tokyo City, Japan. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Japanese. 

Q How long has the Accused been known to you? 

A Twenty years. 

Q When were you married? 

A 6 October 1926. 

Q Do you have any children? 

A One by his former wife, a boy; then I have one girl 

and one boy. Altogether, three children. 
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Q Did you ever accompany your husband when he left 
Japan on military missions? 

A Yes, I have, 

Q Where did you go? 

A In Geneva, Switzerland, 

Q How long did you stay when you were in London? 

A About a year and a half. 

Q How long did you stay in Geneva? 

A Five months• 

Q Did you and your husband ever discuss his military 
career? 

A Yes, I have. 

Q Tell us what his ideas were concerning the Japanese 
Army. 

A Yes. 

Q What were they? 

A He said, "The Military Force is a thing which should 
be used to defend the Mother Land, and work in harmony and 
try to preserve the world peace, and should never be used 
to invade the other countries." 

He also said this: He constantly said, "If a country 
ever engages in a war of invasion, that country will in¬ 
evitably lose." 

Q Did General Homma ever tell you his views about the 
present war? 

A Yes. 

Q What did he say about it? 

A He disagreed with this war from the beginning. Now, 
the Government used the word "Destruction," "Annihilation," 









and these words, in slogans, appear many times, and all 
over the newspapers and magazines, and he always told me 
that they used a word which seemed like such a nightmarish 
word all the time, and he was concerned over the use of this 
word. He was very much concerned over the fact that there 
were some rules and regulations laid down which violated 
or infringed upon the human instinct, and later, when the 
tide of the battle turned against Japan, Japan still in¬ 
sisted in announcing victorious news, in spite of the fact 
battles wore being lost. 

Because my husband was a military man I supposed he 
knew that it was not so, and he constantly said it was not 
a good idea, and he always said that Japan had politicians 
but no statesmen. 

Q Did General Homma ever tell you any peace efforts 
which he had made on behalf of Japan? 

A There were three times when he made this effort, and 
he always told me after these attempts, they were failures. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Read that answer. 

(Answer read.) 

A (Continuing) The first time was when he was the 
Chief of the Second Department in the Imperial General 
Headquarters, It was right at the time of the fall of 
Nanking. Ho said this: Unless peace was brought im¬ 
mediately it would be disastrous. And although he tried 
he was opposed by the government and failed, and he was 
very much disappointed. 

The second time was when Shanghai fell. Ho again 
made all efforts to bring about peace, but ho again failed. 
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And ho olaboratod very much on tho falluro. 

The third time was when the Koiso Cabinet was formed* 
As soon as General Koiso formed a cabinet ho wont to Koiso 
and told him all about his ideas on the peace, and he told 
him that war must be stopped now. Although Koiso did 
listen to General Homma's idoa, it met the opposition of tho 
Army and did not succeed. 

All this I heard after these attempts had failed. 

Q Was General Homma subjected to criticism for his 
attitude? 

A Yes; because he studied about the United States and 
England, because he was always interested in the world 
trends and kept his eyes open on it, and also because he 
understood Japan thoroughly, he realized that the spread 
of war was not only a misfortune for Japan, but to all 
mankind. This view was not welcomed and was not popular 
among the people. People used to call him pro-American, 
a pro-American element. At that time that name was an 
insult — insulting name. 

Q Do you know if General Homma was in disfavor with 
the war lords of Japan? 

A Yes. 

Q How do you know this? 

A He was removed from the post of the Philippine command¬ 
er much earlier than had been expected. Then, moreover, 
when he did return to Japan, he was retired from the active 
list and was given no position, and he remained at home. 

Then they deprived him of the honor of being a military 
man by even going up to the Emporor and reporting on him. 
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Q Did General Homma ever talk to you about his service 
in the Philippines? 

A Yes, he has. 

Q What did he say? 

A He wanted to be friendly with the Filipinos and 
paaeeable. He began to admini' i.jr the Philippines peace¬ 
fully. However, it must have been contrary to the policy 
of the Government, because he was soon relieved of the 
command and sent back home. 

Q Do you know of any enmity between your husband and 
General Tojo? 

A Because some people have told me about the enmity 
between Tojo and my husband one day I asked him, "What is 
between you? Have you ever fought with him?" And he 
replied he had not started the fight even once with Tojo. 
However, at one conference, in the minds of all the people, 
Tojo — minds of many officers, when General Homma ex¬ 
pressed his opinion, Tojo came back with, "Why are you so 
kind to the Americans and the United States? Are you 
afraid of them, or something .long that line?" He shamed 
him. 

And he said, "Although I never started a quarrel with 
Tojo, I would never forget the humiliation." 

Q Can you tell us generally what kind of a man General 
Homma is? What are his hobbies and his recreations? 

A I have como from Tokyo to here and I cm proud of the 
fact that I am the wife of General Homma. I have ono 
daughter, and my wish for her is that some day I wish that 
she will marry a man like my husband, Masahnru Homma. He 
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is that kind of a man. He is a man who doesn’t quibble over 
small matters. He is a big man in that sonse, that he 
doesn't bother about details. Also he likes to create a 
peaceful atmosphere and get inside of it and live at peace 
within that atmosphere, and all his conduct is based on 
this. And for instance, no matter what troublesome affairs 
may have taken place outside, whenever he came home, back 
into the house, ho always came in with a smile on his face. 

That is about roughly what his personality is. 

Now, as to his hobbies: The first one is reading. 

He will read Occidental or Oriental books, modern books 
or old classics. He also composes poetry and verses. 

For athletic recreation, he likes to play tennis 
under the blue sky. He went every Sunday to play tennis. 

He does not indulge in hunting or fishing. This is the 
tradition in the Homma family through generations. He 
felt that if it was necessary to make a living by hunting, 
it is a different story, but to hunt birds which are joy¬ 
fully playing, just for the hobby, ho could not do it. 

This is, again, the custom of the Homma family for genera¬ 
tions. 

Now, as to his religion, he has studied all kinds 
of religions. He has many books on them. He has spoken 
to many religious leaders, leaders on Christianity and 
other religions. However, the family is Buddhist, and he 
upholds the Buddhist religion. 

CAPTAIN CODER: ' That is all the questions I have, 

Mrs. Homma. 

COLONEL MEEK: The Prosecution has no questions. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: All right, the witness is excused, 

(Witness excused.) 

MAJOR SKEEN: If the Commission please, with the tes¬ 
timony of this witness, the Defense rests, 

(DEFENSE RESTS) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Does the Prosecution have anything 
further? 

COLONEL MEEK: The Prosecution Exhibit 424, that has 
not been received, and as I stated to the Commission, I 
received the statement of General King. 

I wish to introduce those statements now. That will 
bo all that we will have. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Let's take up the first exhibit. 
COLONEL MEEK: Prosecution Exhibit 424 is the counter- 
affidavit to Defense Exhibit L. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Major Skeen? 

MAJOR SKEEN: We have no objections. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The exhibit is accepted into evi¬ 
dence. 

(Affidavit of Consuelo Marcaida 
dated 4 February 1946 was re¬ 
ceived in evidence and narked 
Prosecution Exhibit, No. 424.) 

COLONEL MEEK: It is very brief and I would like to 

read it (reading): 

"AFFIDAVIT 

"COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES ) 

) SS 

CITY OF MANILA ) 

I, CONSUELO MARCAIDA, of age, single, residing at 
92 Santa Mesa Street, Manila, after being duly sworn 
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according to law, depose and says 

"That in clarification of the term 'American Troops' 
used in my affidavit dated 30 January 1946, I desire to add 
that I did not mean American soldiers or Military personnel, 
but I referred to the Filipino civilian employees who wore 
under the supervision of the U.S.A. forces,being civilian 
employees of the oil companies in the Pondacan District, 
Manila. I did not see any American soldiers nor any uni¬ 
formed members of the USAFFE in the vicinity of the fuel 
tanks on the 31st day of December, 1941. 

"Consuelo Marcaida 

"Subscribed and swern to before me this 4th day of 
February, 1946. 

"Guillermo Reyes, 

"Second Lieutenant, Infantry, 
"Philippine Army; 

"Investigating Officer, War 
"Crimes Investigating Detaeh- 
„ "mont." 

Will you mark this as our next exhibit? 

(Statement entitled "Perpetuation 
of Testimony of Edward P. King, 
Jr., Major General, A.U.S. - 
02442," was narked Prdsecution 
Exhibit' Nd. 425 for identifica¬ 
tion. ) 

COLONEL MEEK: The Prosecution next offers for identi¬ 
fication, or for introduction, Exhibit 425, being the state¬ 
ment of Major General King. 

MAJOR SKEEN: The Defense would like a moment to look 
this over. I have not seen it boforo. 
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CAPTAIN OTT: I have read it. 

MAJOR SKEEN: All right. We have no specific objec¬ 
tions to make to that. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: What is the number of that affidavit? 
COLONEL MEEK: 42?. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The a.Vidavit of General King is 
accepted into evidence. 

COLONEL MEEK: It is the statement on the surrender of 
the American forces on Bataan on 9 April 1942. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: All right. Prosecution's Exhibit 
42? is accepted for whatever probative value it may have. 

COLONEL MEEK: I would like, with the Commission’s 
permission, to read the statement. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: You may read it. 

COLONEL MEEK: This is the statement of Major General 
Edward P. King, Jr., taken at Washington, D. C., on 14 
January 1946 (reading): 

"Q, Will you please give your name and serial number, sir? 
"A. Edward P. King, Jr., 02442, Major General, A.U.S. 

"Q. Were you the Commanding /oneral of the American 
forces on Bataan in April, 1942? 

”A. I was. 

"Q. At what time did your forces surrender to the Japan¬ 
ese? 

"A. At about 2:00 a. m., April 9, 1942, I sent forward 
with a flag of truce Colonel E. C. Williams, Colonel J. K. 
Collier, my G-3, and Major Marshall Hurt, my Assistant G-3, 
to make an appointment for me to meet the Japanese Commander 
of their forces on Bataan with a view to surrendering. 
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Colonel Williams was to make the appointment. Colonel 
Collier and M&jor Hurt wore to get word back to me of the 
appointment. Colonel Collier and Major Hurt returned 
shortly after daylight and I started forward with my two 
aides, Major Cothran and Captain Achilla C. Tisdelle, Jr. 
Colonel Collier and Major Hurt accompanied us in another 
car. On the way forward, although carrying large white 
flags on our cars, we were attacked repeatedly by light 
bomb and machine gun fire from low-flying Japanese planes 
so that we were compelled often to stop and take cover. 

It must have been close to 10:00 o’clock when I reached 
Lamao, the place to which Colonel Collier had directed me. 

At that place I was received by a Japanese Major General 
who informed mo, through a very poor interpreter, that he 
commanded one division of the Japanese forces; that ho had 
reported my coming to Japanese headquarters in the 
Philippines and that he hod no authority to treat with me; 
that another officer would be sent from Japanese head¬ 
quarters to treat with me and that he would make no further 
advance for thirty minutes while I decided what to do. 

"Q. Do you know the Japanese General’s name? 

'•A. I do not know the name of the Japanese General. After 
some time, no Japanese officer having arrived from Japanese 
headquarters, Colonel Williams called my attention to the 
fact that the Japanese troops had resumed their advance, 
and I immediately sent Colonel Collier and Major Hurt back 
with instructions to direct my units in the line of the 
Japanese advance to display the white flag and to surrender 
and to go to my Command Post and direct General Funk, my 
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Chief of Staff, to order all units to display the white 
flag and to give themselves up to the first Japanese who 
approached them. Shortly afto-r, an officer with an inter¬ 
preter arrived and I was told that the officer was a 
Colonel and that he was General Homma's Chief of Staff, and 
that he had come to discuss my surrender with me, as General 
Homma’s representative. I was concerned only with the 
treatment that my men would receive and whether they would 
bo treated as prisoners of war. The Japanese officer de¬ 
manded my unconditional surrender. I attempted to secure 
from him an assurance that my men would be treated as 
prisoners of war. He accused me of declining to surrender 
unconditionally and of trying to make a condition. We 
talked back and forth in this vein for some time — I 
should guess about a half-hour. Finally, he said to me, 
through the interpreter, ’The Imperial Japanese Army are 
not barbarians.’ With that assurance I had to content 
myself and surrender. 

"In destroying arms and equipment in preparation for 
surrender, I had reserved enough motor transportation and 
gasoline to transport all of my troops out of Bataan. I 
endeavored, prior to surrender, to secure an assurance 
that this might be done, I pled, after my surrender, that 
this be done, offering to furnish personnel as might bo 
required by the Japanese for this purpose or to assist in 
any way that they might require. The Japanese told mo that 
they would handle the movement of the prisoners as they 
desired; that I would have nothing to do with it, and that 
my wishes in that connection would not be considered. 
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"Q. Did your men on Bataan, at that time, have any 
rations? 

"A. For some time we had been on ono-fourth rations in 
Bataan. At the time of my surrender, I had remaining two 
days of issue on that limited basis, that is, one-half 
a ration per nan. 

"Q. Did you at any time, General, consult with General 
Homna during those negotiations? 

"A. I have never seen him in my life so far as I know. 

"Q. Did the Japanese to whom you surrendered agree to 
accept the surrender of your whole command? 

"A. They would not treat with me at all until after 
some time and effort I convinced them that I would continue 
to insist that I was surrendering without General Wainwright's 
knowledge or authority. Then the Japanese said I could 
surrender myself and send my staff officers, Colonel 
Collier and Major Hurt, back to direct my units to surrender, 
in which case they would discontinue their attack. 

"Q. Did the Japanese agree to treat your men as prisoners 
of war? 

"A. I was able to get nothing from them except the as¬ 
surance, ’The Imperial Japanese Army are not barbarians, 1 
"Q. General, what happened after your negotiations of 
surrender with the Japanese were completed? 

"A. I was taken to Balanga where I was held all after¬ 
noon, and Just before dark I was carried to Oranl where I 
was kept until Sunday evening, April 12th, when I was 
carried by motor car to Camp O’Donnell." 

The statement is signed by Major General Edward P. King, 
Jr. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 425 for 
identification was received in 
evidence.) 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: Anything further from the Prosecution? 

COLONEL MEEK: The Prosecution has nothing further, and 
the Prosecution rests. 

(PROSECUTION RESTS REBUTTAL) 

MAJOR SKEEN: Nothing further from the Defense. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Closing arguments will be heard on 
Saturday. The Defense will be heard first, and thereafter 
the Prosecution will address the Commission. 

The Commission will adjourn and meet on 9 Fobruary 
1946 at nine o f clock. 

(Whereupon, at 1730 hours, 7 February 194-6, the trial 
was adjourned until 0900 hours, 9 February 194-6.) 
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GENERAL DONOVAN* The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. The 
Prosecution is present and we are ready to proceed. 

CAPTAIN OTT: First, I am advised by the reporter 
that an exhibit which was introduced Thursday, Exhibit E, 
is a duplication of the same letter# I therefore ask that 
that be re-lettered to Exhibit Y. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That will be done. 

(The document referred to was 
re-marked Defense Exhibit E 
in evidence.) 

ARGUMENT ON BEHALF OF THE DEFENSE 

CAPTAIN OTT: We are here to hear the final arguments 
of this case. I desire at the outset to outline to the 
Commission the manner in which the closing arguments of 
the Defense will be presented. 

Sirs, I will discuss Specifications 13 to 15, in¬ 
clusive, dealing with the evacuation of prisoners of war 
from Bataan and their treatment at Camp O'Donnell and 
Cabanatuan. 

Second, Lieutenant Pelz will discuss first the 
specifications dealing with the other prisoner of war camps 
and the internment camps. Secondly, certain specifications 
involving interpretations of international law, such as the 
bombing of the City of Manila. And lastly, those specifi¬ 
cations involving military administration and the Kempei 
Tai. 

Third, Captain Coder will discuss work details and 
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miscellaneous incidents under the Charge and Additional 
Charge and the specifications thereof. 

Fourth, and finally, Major Skeen will argue the Charge 
and the failure of the Prosecution to prove the guilt of 
the Accused under the Charge. 

Before I take up the specifications with which I 
shall deal, I want to say a few words about what, in my 
opinion of this, has been the unwillingness of the Prosecu¬ 
tion to present sufficient evidence essential to announce 
an honest appraisal of the issues in this case. On the 
contrary, the Prosecution has presented only such evidence 
as was favorable to its side in the full realization of the 
difficulties with which the Defense was faced and encoun¬ 
tered in supplying the missing evidence, on the other side, 
and in some cases the impossibility of doing so. The 
result has been presentation to this Commission of a dis¬ 
torted picture. As an example of this I would like to cite 
the proof which we had difficulty in supplying as to the 
condition of the American and Filipino troops at the time 
of surrender. It wasn't until the next to the last witness 
presented by the Prosecution, Major Tisdelle, that we were 
able to obtain a clear and satisfactory picture of the 
actual condition of those troops, tfe had no means except 
by cross examination to bring out this evidence. On the 
contrary, we asked such questions of other witnesses and 
we met a variety of answers. 

Sergeant Baldassarre, who testified in this case, 
stated that, in response to the question concerning the 
condition of the American and Filipino troops, thoy were 
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In first-class condition, every one of them. 

Now, the Prosecution has realized the difficulties 
which we were facing in this case. The witnesses are, for 
the most part, in the United States. They are beyond our 
reach. It seems to me the Prosecution, knowing that, 
should put in evidence which would give a complete and 
full picture here. In general they have relied upon that 
type of case, and I think they have put witnesses on the 
stand and supplied affidavits which contain, to say the 
least, extravagant statements. 

I refer again to Sergeant Baldassarre, who, I won't 
say willfully, stated an untruth, but I think he has a 
little difficulty in determining a fact from what is not a 
fact. Certainly his powers of observation and judgment are 
not of the best. He is the man who said he saw hundreds 
and hundreds of bodies along the road; saw water gushing 
out all over the road, and things of that sort. For 
example, at this warehouse at Limay, he said that in his 
group there were 4,000 American soldiers that arrived there. 
There had already arrived 2,000 other prisoners of war. He 
said that they were put into that warehouse, which he said 
was about 50 feet by 75 feet. That makes a total area of 
1,87? feet. He described it as 150 square feet. These 
6,000 American prisoners were put into that area. It is de¬ 
monstrable that that Just can't be done. It would take at 
least a square foot for a man to stand, and that would in¬ 
dicate that not more than 1,875 persons could be put in 
there. 

Other statements, which I think are easily demonstrated 







PROCEEDINGS 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. The 
Prosecution is present and we are ready to proceed* 

CAPTAIN OTT: First, I am advised by the reporter 
that an exhibit which was introduced Thursday, Exhibit E, 
is a duplication of the same letter. I therefore ask that 
that be re-lettered to Exhibit Y. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That will be done. 

(The document referred to was 
re-marked Defense Exhibit E 
in evidence.) 

ARGUMENT ON BEHALF OF THE DEFENSE 

CAPTAIN OTT: We are here to present the final argu¬ 
ments in this case. I desire at the outset to outline to 
the Commission the manner in which the closing arguments 
of the Defense will be presented. 

First, I will discuss Specifications 13 to 15, in¬ 
clusive,, dealing with the evacuation of prisoners of war 
from Bataan and their treatment at Camp O'Donnell and 
Cabanatuan. 

Second, Lieutenant Pelz will discuss first the 
specifications dealing with the other prisoner of war camps 
and the internment camps. Secondly, certain specifications 
involving interpretations of international law, such as the 
bombing of the City of Manila. And lastly, those specifi¬ 
cations involving military administration and the Kempei 
Tai. 

Third, Captain Coder will discuss work details and 
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miscellaneous incidents under the Charge and Additional 
Charge and the specification thereof. 

Fourth, and finally, Major Skeen will argue the Charge 
and the failure of the Prosecution to prove the guilt of 
the Accused under the Charge, 

Before I take up the specifications with which I 
shall deal, I want to say a few words about what, in my 
opinion, at least, has been the unwillingness of the Pro¬ 
secution to present to the Commission the evidence essential 
to an honest appraisal of the issues in this case. On the 
contrary, the Prosecution has presented only such evidence 
as was favorable to its side in the full realization of the 
difficulties which the Defense would encounter^ in supplying 
the missing evidence on the other side, and in some cases the 
impossibility of doing so. The result has been the present¬ 
ation to this Commission of a distorted picture. As an 
example of this I would like to cite the proof which we 
had difficulty in supplying as to the condition of the 
American and Filipino troops at the time of surrender. 

It wasn't until tie next to the last witness presented 
by the Prosecution, Major Tisdelle, that we were able 
to obtain a clear and satisfactory picture of the 
actual condition of those troops, YJe had no means except 
by cross examination to bring out this evidence. On the 
contrary, wo asked such questions of other witnesses and 
we met a variety of answers. 

Sorgcant Baldassarre, who testified in this case, 
statod, in response to the question concerning the con¬ 
dition of the American and Filipino troops, that they wore 
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in first*class condition, every one of them. 

Now, the Prosecution has realized the difficulties 
which we were facing in this case. The witnesses are, for 
the most part, in the United States. They are beyond our 
reach. It seems to me the Prosecution, knowing that, 
should put in evidence which would give a complete and 
full picture here. In general they have relied upon that 
typo of evidence, and I think they have put witnesses on the 
stand and supplied affidavits which contain, to say the 
least, extravagant statements. 

I refer again to Sergeant Baldassarre, who, I won't 
say willfully stated an untruth, but I think he has a 
little difficulty in determining a fact from what is not a 
fact* Certainly his powers of observation and judgment are 
not of the best. He is the man who said he saw hundres 
and hundreds of bodies along the road; saw water gushing 
out all over the road, and things of that sort. For 
example, at this warehouse at Lubao, he said that in his 
group there were 4,000 American soldiers that arrived there. 
There had already arrived 2,000 other prisoners of war. He 
said that they were put into that warehouse, which he said 
was about 50 feet by 75 feet. That makes a total area of 
1,875 feet. He described it as 150 square feet. Those 
6,000 American prixoners were put into that area. It is de¬ 
monstrable that that just can't be done. It would take at 
least a square foot for a men to stand, and that would in¬ 
dicate that not more than 1,875 persons could be put in 
there. 

Other statements, which I think are easily demonstrated 
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could not exist, such as, for example, Mr. Wolff, chairman 
of the American-Philippine Red Cross, stated that there were 
food stocks here in the City of Manila to supply the entire 
City for a year and a half. I submit that that just isn't 
so. 

I want to take up chronologically one by one the 14th 
Army activities in the Philippines. It was activated about 
the 15th of November, 1941; a little over two weeks later 
it was on its way here to the Philippines. The organization 
of the Army was very hasty, no doubt about that, and was 
poorly equipped to do the job which it was its mission to 
accomplish. The men were not trained particularly for this 
job. They were not equipped to do the job at hand and they 
had not the supplies, either food stocks or medicine, or 
medical personnel necessary to engage upon the campaign 
which was to take place here in the Philippines. There was 
an attempt by the medical officer to secure more medical supplies. 
They were promised and never arrived, and the Army started 
out with, as far as quinine was concerned, one-quarter of 
the standard allotment of quinine. Emetin was practically 
non-existent, which was for dysentery. Certainly there 
was every reason to believe, entering a tropical country, 
these medicines were absolutely essential. Gas gangrene 
antitoxin was not supplied in sufficient quantities. How¬ 
ever, when the war came, the Army was ordered to move into 
the Philippines, and did so. Efforts were made repeatedly 
to obtain further supplies, and unsuccessfully. Small 
dribbles of quinine came here in April, and again in May, 
and it wasn't until June and subsequent months when quinine 
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became available, due to the conquest of Java and other 
East Indies islands, when that supply could bo obtained and 
sont. 

Now, it may be that a country which is not better 
prepared to enter into a campaign of this sort should not 
send its Army into the campaign, but that is not the con¬ 
cern, certainly of a commanding officer who is ordered to 
enter upon a campaign. He must do with what he has to do 
the Job. 

Another difficulty with which the Accused was faced 
was not only the lack of personnel, but I think this 
Commission, having heard a great many of these witnesses 
who were under his command, has gained some impression of 
the qualifications of the staff and others to carry out 
their Job as it should have been done, and again thero was 
a constant switching in and out of forces in the Philippines, 
sometimes at critical Junctures in the Philippine campaign, 
to suit the Imperial Government's requirements in other 
theaters in the East Indies. This was constantly done — 
divisions, detachments, brigades were sent in here and 
pulled out. 

After the landing of the Japanese troops in the 
Philippines, as I say — and I am now going to repeat it -- 
many requests were made for supplies ell through this 
period; there were many, both for food stocks and medicines. 

When the campaign on Bataan started the Japanese Army 
was faced with a question of transportation and supplies, 
and also faced with the illnesses due to Jungle warfare, 
malaria, dysentery, and as the campaign progressed and 








moved farther south, dysentery, malnutrition and malaria 
became more and more prevalent in the army. 

The Japanese Army is not equipped with repellants and 
mosquito nettings to ward of malaria. 









They didn*t have the quinine at the very outset. 
They restricted quinine as a preventative to only front 
line forces, fighting forces. Later in the campaign it 
could be used only as treatment for the fighting forces. 
The sickness — malaria, dysentery, and beri-beri among 
the Japanese was great. In fact, the picture is of two 
armies that were pretty much in the same condition. I 
think the Japanese soldiers were in a better condition 
only because they had a more adequate supply of food. 
Their food ration had been reduced from two-thirds to a 
half. However, that was considerably greater than the 
amount the American and Filipino soldiers had had for 
months when the surrender occurred. The American and 
Filipino soldiers had been reduced, Major Tisdelle said, 
to a one-half ration at the time of the surrender. 

I think General King, in the affidavit submitted 
Thursday, said they had two one-half rations all around. 

The second offensive by the Japanese Army on Bataan 
was surprisingly successful from their point of view. 
They expected that the resistance would not end as 
quickly and completely as it did. They thought there 
would be other lines of resistance formed and it would 
take about a month. When the Japanese arrived there, I 
might say, they got many more prisoners than they anti¬ 
cipated — there were 70,000 men. Their intelligence 
information may have been faulty — there were about 
40,000 maybe, American and Filipino soldiers fighting 
on Bataan — it turned out to be about 70,000. In 
addition to that thcro were 30,000 civilians encountered 
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there and had tc come cut. They were fed along with 
the prisoners of war. 

When the Japanese Army landed the Accused Issued 
Instructions to the troops as to their behavior. The 
Accused also Issued a document prepared by. members of 
the staff for tne military government called Hlto Tochic Yoke. 
If these had been followed cut, if the ability of the Japanese 
Army had been sufficient to have supplied the feed, and 
sufficient feed, and medical supplies and personnel, the 
matters related here by the Prosecution's witnesses 
undoubtedly would net have taken place. 

In the latter part of March the~e was prepared a 
plan for the evacuation of prisoners anticipated would be 
received from Bataan. That plan was a complete plan, 
based upon the expected number cf prisoners of 40,000. 

Now, there had been and can be no question as tc the plan 
itself, to adequately provide for tne care cf that number 
cf prisoners. A greater number cf course raised mere 
difficult problems. Tnen another difficulty that the 
Japanese Army had was transportation. They had very 
few vehicles. There we^e very few here. In fact, be¬ 
cause cf the fact tnat the Americans and Filipinos in 
their retreat tc Bataan had taken whatever they could 
get and they were the only ends the Japanese Army could 
get. Vehicles brought ever he^e by the Japanese had 
been destroyed. Transportation, I think, clearly was 
lnadeouate, and there wasn't much that could be dene 
by the Japanese Army. 

The feed supplies captured on fcataan, I think from 
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incontrovertible evidence in this case were nil* The 
amount of motor vehicles captured were few, in fact, 
that could be readily repaired and put to use} many 
were destroyed. I think Major Tisdelle stated through 
misunderstanding of directions some were destroyed. 

However, the fact remains there were not very many motor 
vehicles considering the number of prisoners to convey 
them by automobile to Capas and Camp O'Donnell. Upon 
capitulation the plan was ordered into effect. Now, the 
complaint is that the plan was not carried out. 

The plan provided for the line of communication forces 
to supply the food and the medical department through 
the line of communication forces to supply the medical 
attention. 

The Japanese hospitals undoubtedly were experienc¬ 
ing considerable difficulty in accommodating the number 
of Japanese, and also the Amorican and Filipino prisoners 
coming along the route presented inconceivable difficulties 
Whether that was met as it could have been even with tho 
limited amount of supplies, I don't know. I do think 
the organization was faulty. It did not make the best 
use of the materials on hand. That, I think, covjld not 
be contributed to any inherent weakness in tho plan; 
perhaps it was due to the ability or willingness of 
subordinate officers to carry it out, Tho plan was to 
uso as much equipment as possible to move by transporta¬ 
tion the prisoners of war to O'Donnel and others to 
march. 

The condition of tho Amorican and Filipino troops 
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was not known to the Accused. It is inevitable men in 
that condition could not hold out very much longer, and 
all the Accused had to do was to wait for a few more days 
and the troops would have had to surrender from the 
lack of anything to fight with and they had no more 
food. Instead of that the offensive started and con¬ 
siderable casualties to the Japanese Army resulted. 

It is perfectly clear if he had known the condition of 
the Japanese and American forces he would not have 
incurred those casualties — the condition of the troops 
was not made known even at the time of the negotiation for 
surrender or subsequently. It was only after they began 
to arrive that their true condition was known. 

Now, Camp O'Donnell was one of the sites considered 
and selected of three, Paniqui and Cabanatuan. It was 
realized it was necessary to move some of the prisoners 
of war to other camps. Cabanatuan was prepared in the 
early part of May. In the latter part of May and early 
part of June, American prisoners were moved over there. 

In the meantime these prisoners were moved north and 
placed in O'Donnell. Unquestionably the facilities were 
not adequate, both as to food, sanitary conditions and 
medical supplies. Of that I think there could be no 
doubt the staff officers and personnel of the Japanese 
Army whose duty it was to know and to deal with that 
situation were perfectly well aware. 

It is difficult to explain some of the things that 
occurred at Camp O'Donnell, such as has been testified to 
here by some of the Prosecution witnesses of the refusal 
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of Captain Tsuneyoshi, who was the first commandant 
there, to receive medicine, and who said truckloads 
were turned aside and sent back. I submit that is en¬ 
tirely incomprehensive and certainly serves no purpose 
at all, except perhaps as a sadistic whim of the in¬ 
dividual there at the camp. If those supplies had been 
confiscated and used by the Japanese themselves it might 
be understandable. Just turned back and saying they 
cannot be used, as I say, to my mind, and I think to every¬ 
body else's mind, is inconceivable. 

Tho conditions at Camp O’Donnell were much improved 
when Colonel Ito was made camp commandant. That testimony 
is uncontrovertible both as to Prosecution and Defense 
witnesses. After the Accused returnod from Bataan and 
found from his advisers that Captain Tsuneyoshi was not 
getting along as well as they thought he should, a high- 
ranking officer was placed in charge of that camp. 

Now, as to conditions in the camp: The failure 
to use shovels when they were available, as I say again, 
is incomprehensive. Certainly it does not present a 
policy of the Japanese Army. Shovels can be used for 
one purpose as well as another. Again I say that is a 
whin of the individual. 

The organization of the camp was that the prisoners 
would be pretty much allowed to take care of themselves, 
form their own organization, issue their own supplies, 
form their own medical hospital and carry out other 
details. 

As appoars from the testimony of Mayor of Capas 
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received by the committee of the House of Representatives, 
supplies were actually given — a whole jitney load of drugs 
was given to the prisoners at a presentation ceremony who 
had, at which he was present and representatives of the 
prisoners and the same Captain Tsuneyoshi. It also 
shows that the Governor of Tarlac and the Mayor of Capas 
and others organized relief for these prisoners, and food 
and clothing was given to the prisoners. The conditions 
at Camp O’Donnell improved steadily. 

The conditions at Cabanatuan wore never as bad 
as they were at Camp O'Donnell, and those conditions 
improved, more medicines were available, the health of 
the prisoners immediately improved and they responded to 
this treatment. What the prisoners needed was food and 
medicine, and that was one of the things the Japanese 
Army was not able to supply in sufficient quantities. 

To show that that wasn't so the Prosecution oven endeavored 
to indicate there were huge stocks of supplies in Manila. 
That just isn't true. The American Army and Philippine 
Army had unquestionably taken as much quinine, the drug 
most needed, and other supplies with them when they went 
to Bataan. Furthermore, the testimony shows that the 
Commonwealth Government at the time of the invasion 
got as much medical supplies together as it could, and 
attempted and unquestionably succeeded in concealing most 
of the medicines and drugs from the Japanoso. Some of 
it was found in hospitals. Well, that i9 hardly con¬ 
cealing. That is where you expected to find it. 

Medicines woro not available here in the Philippines, 
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were not forthcoming from the Japanese Army, through 
Imperial Headquarters or through Formosa. That was the 
situation. 

Now, as to the treatment of prisoners on the March 
there is a variety of testimony. I think the pattern that 
emerges from that is the treatment of the prisoners depend¬ 
ed entirely upon the individual disposition of the guards. 
For example, we have the testimony of one of the Prosecu¬ 
tion's witnesses in an affidavit to the effect that a 
man who had injured his leg was put on a calesa by a 
Japanese guard. He had gone, I don't know how far, on the 
calesa and was beaten for being on the calesa by another of 
the Japanese guards. This doesn't show a policy on the part 
of the Japanese Army to maltreat prisoners. Undoubtedly 
there was mistreatment of the prisoners along this route; 

I don't think there can be any question about it. I 
don't think it could be anything near like the picture 
the Prosecution presented. I think they presented a very 
extreme picture, and that if the facts are eventually 
known, it would not be that picture. 

They have shown they are attempting to imply the 
Accused ordered a death march. That is a very easy tran¬ 
sition to make psychologically from the fact that he ordered 
the march, that prisoners were maltreated, cruelty to pri¬ 
soners, and undoubtedly in some cases the killing of pri¬ 
soners. It is now being translated to an order for the 
Death March. That isn't so. 

I think that the disposition of the Accused in this 
case toward prisoners was best illustrated — and I think 
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the Accused should be given the full credit for the 
release of prisoners of war at Camp O'Donnell — when 
he decided the only way to cope with this problem at 
O'Donnell was to release the prisoners, and they were 
released early in June, That was within two months — one 
month and a half — he released these prisoners so they 
could be given treatment at home, given medical treatment. 
The testimony shows that at the end of August there were 
only 15,000 Philippine prisoners — that included all 
prisoners, the Americans having been moved to Cabanatuan, 
so 15,000 were there in August, — and by the end of the 
year all of the Filipino prisoners had been released. 

I think I have spoken broadly and have tried to 
give a true picture here, I will not go into details. 

I think that is the picture with which we are confronted. 
And I say that it is one of an army which was not 
propared to conduct warfare in accordance with the stand¬ 
ards which we would expect to meet — certainly we would 
not invade a country as empty-handed as the Japanese did. 
They were conducting warfare on a shoestring. The govern¬ 
ment of Japan should be indicted for not supporting an 
army it ordered here in the Philippines. That is quite 
a different thing from saying that — it was deliberate 
on the part of the commander-in-chief — to cause these 
things to happen. 

Lieutenant Pelz will take up the second part. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There will be a five minute 
recess. 


(Short recess.) 













GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all mombers of tho Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. 
The Prosecution is present, and we are ready to proceed. 

LIEUTENANT PELZ: To the broad picture which Captain 
Ott has painted, I would like to add one element under 
Article 7 of the Geneva Convention. The Accused was 
compelled to evacuate the prisoners of war from Bataan. 
That is perfectly clear from a reading of that provision. 
Moreover, it is clear that he was perfectly within his 
rights to march them on foot 20 kilometers a day. In view 
of the provision of that Convention and in view of the 
transportation shortage which Captain Ott has pointed out, 

I submit to the Commission that the commander-in-chief of 
the 14th Army at the time of the surrender of Bataan was 
damned if he did and was damned if he didn't. Captain 
Ott has given the facts as to supplies, which is the rea¬ 
son for so much that happened while General Homma was in 
the Philippine Islands, but there is no uniform picture 
for all these prisoner of war camps. 

There is no pattern or design showing a desire to 
starve or torture the prisoners and internees. If there 
were such a design we would not have such a wide variance 
in the proof as to the different camps. I submit, however, 
that variation is not clear from a mere reading of the 
specifications. It is this point that I wish to clear up 
in the first part of my argument by referring to specific 
camps. 

The wording of many of these specifications attempts 
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subtly to convert Prosecution's contentions into proved 
facts. In Specification 16, referring to Bilibid Prison, 
the vital words as to this Accused are "systematic, cruel, 
barbarous and uncivilized treatment" and "wilfully and 
deliberately failing." Those are the words that seek 
to link General Homma with conditions at Bilibid. What 
are the facts brought out by the Prosecution? Sergeant 
Bogie pointed out that there were 150 men at Bilibid when 
he arrived and that sanitary conditions were prepared for 
a relatively small group such as that. In the Sergeant's 
own words, "they did not know this large number was coming 
in from Corregidor." He has thus testified to poor staff 
work and planning, perhaps, but certainly to no systematic 
mistreatment. The testimbny as to bad conditions covers 
only a few days during which Bilibid was used as a pro¬ 
cessing center. To refer back to Sergeant Bogie - and 
again I quote — "after the middle of Juno, the room was 
ample enough for everybody that was there" and the ser¬ 
geant himself was on a detail that made great improvements 
in the sanitary facilities. That is not systematic, that 
doesn't indicate any deliberate and wilful failure. 

Not only does the wording of specifications attempt 
to alter the facts, but there are specifications which are 
only "make-weights." The allegations as to the Bacolod 
POW and Internment Camp at Negros is of this variety. 

Eight affidavits from only four porsons were submitted 
in support of Specification 17. Each affidavit covered 
a narrow incident or subject and in most of thorn tho 
statement is not clear as to when the incidents occurred. 
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Not ono witness took the stand and gave us the whole 
picture of this camp for the only period in which we 
are interested. The worst that can be said about the 
Japanese from this evidence is that, as at Santo Tomas, 
the internees apparently had to shift for themselves as to 
food. But the affiant admittedly had sufficient food, and 
the only damaging statement - made by one of the five 
affiants - was that the prisoners were forced to drive 
trucks to supply soldiers on patrol against guerrillas, 
and his statement clearly indicates to date this occur¬ 
rence was after 8 August 1942. In all his time at the 
camp, two Americans were wounded in this manner. The 
Japanese took the prisoners to Filipino dentists and doc¬ 
tors yet they are charged with "deliberately failing and 
refusing to provide medical supplies and attention." 

Not a word in any statement that sanitary facilities or 
shelter was insufficient, nothing about civilian women 
being subjected to indignities. The recipe then, for this 
kind of atrocity seems to bes 

Take one or two facts supported by affidavits which 
admittedly are wrongs, allege but don't prove other and 
much more horrible facts, mix well, and there you have a 
real atrocity. And the Prosecution says they have proved 
this atrocity beyond a reasonable doubt bocauso they have 
presented evidence in support of it. No atrocity has 
boen proved as to the Bacolod camp. The chargo shoet is 
not tho evidence. These eight affidavits aro tho only 
ovidence• 

Prosecution's evidence as to the internment camps at 
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John Hay and Santo Tomas is not a tale of atrocities 
and brutalitios* It is, as Captain Ott has suggested, 
the story of too little. The position cannot be taken 
that the Japanose wanted these people to suffer or that 
there was a studied policy of starvation. The begrudging 
admissions of Prosecution witnesses and the credible, 
detailed description by Private Uko of the system used 
for bringing in food and other supplies belie this. The 
standard of living to which Americans are accustomed may 
be inconceivable to the Japanese but they did not resist 
the attempts of the internees to approach that standard. 

The Japanese did not ''refuse" the internees proper housing 
or sanitary facilities as it is specified. One Prosecution 
witness, a doctor, who had been at John Hay, admitted that 
not one internee died from lack of food or medical atten¬ 
tion. And in these two specifications the words "cruelly 
torturing" and "brutally torturing" emerge as the extra- 
added attraction. At John Hay one American boy was beaten 
by a brutal guard and at Santo Tomas there were three 
executions, which I shall discuss later in connection with 
General Hayashi. The internees were not beaten. They were 
left to their own devices. When they obtained a public 
address system, they were allowed to use it. There was no 
maliciousness in this kind of administration. As to the 
inability of the Japanose to provide many of the things 
which we call the necessities of life, we stand upon 
Captain Ott's arguments and the bewilderingly pathetic 
supply system of the Japanese Army. General Honma was 
given to understand that the internees did not want Japan- 
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ese army rations, and his acceptance of the fact that 
the internees preferred to buy their ovm rations is 
understandable indeed. Seventy centavos a day may seem 
little to us, but to the Japanese it was moro than a fair 
allowance. The 70 centavos was given the internees after 
July 1st, when it was noted that the funds of the internees 
were running low. 

It is my honest belief that the over-all picture 
which has been painted for us of Santo Tomas is not a 
grim portrait of brutality, but rathor a picture of 
freedom-loving Americans, confined under conditions that, 
to then, were objectionable and became magnified as the 
endless months crept by. 

Chain of Command: There are at least five speci¬ 
fications which hinge upon chain of command. I need 
hardly review the conclusive «md uncontroverted evidence 
that Gerferal Homma was relieved of responsibility for, 
and control of, military administration during the period 
1 March to 9 May. This wa? a perfectly logical step 
for General Terauchi to take in view of tho operational 
difficulties being experienced by General Homma. It 
also explains two of the most revolting incidents, 
incidents which are inconsistent with the policies of 
General Homma. Captain Coder will discuss in detail the 
execution of Chief Justice Santos. As to the execution 
of tho Chinese Consul General and his staff, Specification 
20, we havo direct evidence that Major Gonerol Hayashi 
signed the writ of execution. The date of the occurrence, 
17 April 1942, supports this testimony. The fact that the 
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Chinese Consulate and Santos executions occurred during 
the period while General Honrnia was on Bataan is the best 
evidence of the lack of plan and design which Prosecution 
admitted is an essential element of their proof* Major 
General Hayashi, it was also, who orderod the execution 
of three escapees from Santo Tomas and even caused the 
fact to be reported in the newspaper. These executions 
were not tho methods of General Honna. They were not in 
accord with his policies. That they were the methods of 
the man entrusted by General Torauchi with military ad¬ 
ministration is tragic. 

The Fort Santiago specification (47 par. 1), the 
Floridablanca incident specification (47 par. 2) and the 
cruel mistreatment of Dr. Cullen specification (19) re¬ 
quire a further understanding of the 14th Army's organiza¬ 
tion. To an American, after long experience with our 
own Military Police, the Kempei Tai is an organization 
which is almost inexplicable. We have no experience with 
a group which is in, but not of, an army. Indeed it is 
perhaps necessary to turn to the German Gestapo to find 
a parallel organization. Lieutenant Colonel Ohta was in 
the 14th Array, yet he reported to Kempei headquarters in 
Tokyo. Trained in the Kompei school himself, Colonel 
Ohta had personnel at Fort Santiago with the same training. 
What the training and background of these Kempei personnel 
was, is left to inference - but they were not trained by 
General Hornmu. His only instructions had boon to observe 
his policy toward civilians and prisoners of war. Their 
violations of thoso instructions are in tho record of this 
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trial. But General Homma was not responsible for the 
Kompei Tai, not even morally responsible. He had no real 
control over the Konpoi Tai at any time; for most of his 
tenure, Ohta received all his orders from General Hayashi 
except for the small group of operational instructions. 
Staff officers avoided going to Fort Santiago, knowing as 
they did that any interference with the Kenpei Tai was 
severely frowned upon by Tokyo, Again we may find a 
counterpart at tho other end of the axis in the German 
Gestapo. Becauso the words Kempei Tai mean Military 
Police, the Commission, in all Justice, must not fail to 
go beyond these mere words to determine what were the 
facts of the situation. 

International Law: There are five specifications 
which turn upon an interpretation of tho international 
law. One of these is the affair of the white flag over 
Corregidor, which Captain Coder will discuss. But I 
shall briefly allude to four specifications in which 
Prosecution is dangerously close to hypocrisy. Is there 
one code of international law for ourselves and one for 
our enemy? Or are we both bound by the same rules? 

I have previously argued that there has been no 
proof that Goneral Homna ever knew of the declaration of 
Manila as an open city. Similarly I have pointed out tho 
extreme unlikelihood that the planes which bombed Manila 
on December 27th and 28th were even under his command - 
they woro naval planes. 

But a new factor has onorgod into tho revealing 
light of day since tho arguments at tho closo of Prose¬ 
cution's case. 
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Manila was not an open city. Would our government 
recognizo a proclamation that came into its hands by 
moans of a news broadcast? Not when there was a legal 
means of communicating that proclamation. The Swiss 
and Spanish Consuls were both available in Manila and 
the city could have been declared to be open and undefend¬ 
ed through one of those neutral legations in the same 
manner as was Paris. Would we Americans concede that a 
city is open if troops were moving from the south through 
the city to the battlefront? We told the Germans we 
wouldn't, in a comparable situation. Would we say that 
the enemy could continue to run convoys into the city to 
gather supplies for the front? Sergeant Baldasarre and 
his convoy of 50 trucks made the last trip on the 1st of 
January 1942, and as he put it, "We carry guns with us, 
so if we got to shoot...". What would be our official 
reaction if enemy troops were left behind to blow up 
fuel dumps nearly a week after the proclamation? We 
would refuse to recognize the declaration even as we 
turned down the Axis proclamation as to Rome. If Manila 
was not, in fact, an open city, there was no violation 
of international law when Japanese planes bombed the city 
on December 27 and 28, The Commission must reject this 
hypocritical specification. 

Before going on to another specification I should 
like to point out another instance in which the Accused 
is apparently being subjected to a now standard of inter¬ 
national law. Much has been made by the Prosecution of 
its exhibit number nino - a warning dated 9 January 1942, 
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and including a threat to hold hostages if unlawful acts 
were committed against Japanese soldiors. General Honna 
was cross examined at length about this warning. What 
was wrong with it? We nay not like to have it recalled 
to our minds but war is a brutal contest. If Prosecution 
had referred to Field Manual 27-10, Rules of Land War¬ 
fare, Section 358 on Reprisals, they would have seen 
that hostages would have been put to death if unlawful 
acts are committed by the enemy forces or peoplo. The 
fact is that, as General Honma put it, the warning did 
not express his desires but it was perfectly legal and it 
was never carried out. The exhibit was apparently intro¬ 
duced to mislead this Commission into considering the 
warning a violation of the laws of war. It wasn't. 

Now, as to Specification 2, That the General 
Hospital at "Little Baguio" was bombed on one occasion 
is clear. But to call it an atrocity, Prosecution must 
prove that it was a deliberate attack on a clearly identi¬ 
fied hospital. Defense sought, but was unable to obtain, 
aerial photographs of the area. However, cross examina¬ 
tion of Prosecution witnesses brought out the facts that 
the hospital was in a wooded area and that trees which 
might well have obscured the "Red Cross" on the roof. 
Obviously the fact that this is the only instance in 
which Japanese forces under General Homna are accused 
of bombing a hospital is the best evidence that there 
was no intention of doing this,. The inaccuracy of Japan¬ 
ese bombing is not a crime. In the case of American 
Army air forces bombing of our own troops by mistake was 
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frequently admitted during the course of the war. We 
have apologized officially for the sinking of a hospital 
ship. It is logical to assume that errors must also have 
occurred as to enemy hospitals despite the lack of inten¬ 
tion of our pilots. Without better proof than one lone 
incident, we must not ascribe such despicable intentions 
to our former onemios. 

To allege as in Specification 3 that a hospital 
was used as a shield for artillery positions is to allege 
an abominable atrocity. But to prove that some artillery 
shells hit the hospital does not prove this allegation-. 

The first problem is to determine how far the 
artillery pieces were from the hospital. Three witnesses 
for the Prosecution presented throo figures: Colonel 
Waterous, 500 yards; Corporal Cone, 880 yards; and Ser¬ 
geant Parra, 200 yards. Realizing that these witnesses 
would hardly be likely to overestimate the distance, we 
are justified in stating the testimony of the three taken 
together supports the statement of General Kitajima as 
the best evidence. One thousand meters was the distance 
from the hospital of the nearest artillery piece. The 
artillery map speaks for itself as evidence in support 
of General Kitajinn's statoment. 

Standard artillery procedure in the United States 
Army is that, oven for service practice, any officer 
whose initial data is more than 400 yards in orror is 
automatically rated as unsatisfactory for the problem. 
With this as a guide, we can see that thore was no reason 
for the Japanese artillory commander to think that placing 
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a battery 1000 meters from the hospital would draw any 
fire upon that hospital. Certainly, it shows that the 
hospital was, by no stretch of the imagination, being 
used as a shiold. I think General Homma had every right 
to have the utmost confidence that General Kitajina 
would never resort to such a beastly practice. General 
Kitajima knew precisely where the hospital was. Indeed, 
because of its presence, he had to remove one battery 
before it had fired, 

I think it is clear from the evidence that if the 
hospital received fire from Corregidor, it did so because 
of its proximity to the important Cabcaben-Mariveles Road 
which Corregidor artillery kept under fire. 

In Specification 11, we have another instance where 
the Prosecution has attempted to impose upon the Japanese 
forces a higher standard of international law than our 
own authorities recognize. When the Mariveles airfield 
was bombed, General King’s forces had not surrendered. 
According to Prosecution’s evidence, the last raid of 
Japanese planes was at 1100 on 9 April. Major Tisdelle 
has testified that at this very moment the Japanese 
officers arrived at Rodriguez Park for the surrender 
conference. Obviously, air bombardnment flights had not 
^yet been cancelled. 

What was the situation then when the pilots bombed 
the airfield? Fighting, as far as the Japanese knew, 
continued. Professor Hyde clearly states "the futility 
of tho exhibition by a ground force of white flags as a 
moans of informing a hostile air force of a dosiro to 
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surrender." That is the end of the quote. If the pilots 
knew what was going on at the airfield - and this is always 
in doubt - they had. no way of knowing what to do except 
to carry out their missions. Thoy wore in the air before 
any Japanese in authority knew of the desire of USAFFE to 
surrender. Once in the air, they were military men with 
an assigned mission. If these facts indicate a serious 
flaw or discrepancy in international law, as Professor 
Hyde suggests, it was not the duty of those pilots to 
devise new rules on the spur of the moment. 

As to Specification 4, many of the more general com¬ 
ments as to Specification 4 apply in part to Specification 
47. But the unfairness of the procedure involved in the 
so-called particulars is most glaring as to the charge 
of widespread rape. It was apparent at the start of this 
trial that Specification 4 meant nothing, even to the 
Prosecution. But to overcome the obvious difficulties, 
the Prosecution devised a startling procedure. We have 
witnessed a dangerous and novel method of prodf in this 
case* A few cases proves a great number. The missing 
link in this system is provided by nothing more nor less 
than the testimony of Prosecution. Two brief excerpts 
from Colonel Meek's arguments will suffice: 

At page 105-a - and I quote - "I want to say this: 
That we have many scores more," and again,"But we do not 
want to burden this Commission with all of that, and wo 
have picked a typical group of cases." And at page 2422 - 
and I quote - "We have pickod typical atrocities involving 
rape in different localities throughout the Philippine 
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Islands. I submit that wo could have spent days here in 
presenting that evidence.” 

These statements are not evidence. The only evi¬ 
dence before this Commission was presented by witnesses 
of whom six were women. And of those six one told of a 
somewhat fantastic occurrence at the corner of Quezon 
Boulevard and Espana, while another related the story of 
seven rapes in one room, all taking place with unbelievable 
and clocklike precision. Of the six women, only one 
reported the attack to the authorities, and, as everyone 
in court recalls, the authority was the nan who committed 
the offense. The Manila Chief of Police testified on 
cross examination by Defense that he reported twenty odd 
cases of rape to the Japanese authorities during the first 
six months of 1942. Not one of these reports contained 
any identification of the guilty soldier. If the cases 
presented by Prosecution are "typical,” it is surprising 
that the Japanese were able to convict any of their soldiers 
of the crime of rape. 

The court-martial record of the 14th Army introduced 
into evidence shows that every effort was made to punish 
soldiers guilty of rape. The sentences were commen¬ 
surate with the maximum laid down by the Japanese Manual 
for Courts-Martial, and, I might add, they were similar 
to the scntonces imposed by most legal systems. Our own 
severe sentences for rape - fair a3 we think they are - 
wore much criticised in European countries during this 
war. 

If widespread rape is :.lleged, it must bo proved. 
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If Prosecution had tho evidence - which I seriously 
doubt judging by tho type of cases proved in this trial - 
it had to present that evidence. Is a general to be 
convicted of such an offense because his prosecutor says 
there is a groat deal of evidence never presented in 
court? 

Captain Coder will speak next. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Tho Commission will tako a five 
minute recess. 

(Short recess.) 











GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. 
The Prosecution is present and we are ready to proceed. 

CAPTAIN CODER: It is my purpose at this time to set 
forth argument on behalf of the Accused as to certain mis¬ 
cellaneous specifications and the additional Charge and 
specification. In order to present such argument in a 
logical manner I have grouped these various specifications 
as follows: 

1. Prisoner of War Work Details) 

2. Treatment of Prisoners of War Who Surrendered 
at Corregidor; 

3. The Death of Mr. Santos; 

4. Miscellaneous Incidents; 

5 » Surrender of Corregidor. 

I shall deal with these groups in the order above 
enumerated. 

Prisoner of War Work Details: Specifications 25 , 

32, 33 9 35» 37, 38 , 44, and 47, Paragraph 3. In Substance 
these specifications allege the following: 

Failure to supply adequate food and medical supplies 
and forcing prisoners of war to work under unsanitary con¬ 
ditions; and 

Mistreatment of prisoners of war. 

In treating with the above it must be remembered 
that we are not here concerned with the individuals who 
were physically active in the perpetration of such of 
these incidents which have been shown to have occurred and 
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it does not follow that because such incidents did occur 
that General Homraa is responsible for them. The question 
to be decided is the relationship between General Homma and 
such incidents. 

On the failure to suppl;- adequate food and medical 
supplies forcing prisoners of war to work under unsanitary 
condition. Prom the record it is apparent that there was 
a general lack of food for prisoners of war and at the same 
time evidence that there was also a lack of food for the 
Japanese troops and here I quote from the testimony of 
Father Leon Quintiller, who says "and for food they were 
complaining: they said that they did not get enough, and 
the rest of the Japanese soldiers they complained about the 
food," In relation to Specification 33, in which inadequacy 
of food is alleged, however, there is the evidence of Major 
Charles Thomas Brown of the U.'S. Medical Corps, and I 
quote from his statement that "The food at the time of our 
arrival might be considered sufficient and had been for the 
previous three weeks." 

Nowhere is there evidence that the Japanese willfully 
withheld food from the prisoners of war and there is evi¬ 
dence to the contrary. I quote again from Father Quintiller: 
"In the very beginning they were allowed to roam around in 
the town, to look for food, and so they came to our convent 
to get food." 

That the supplies of the Japanese Army were woefully 
inadequate has become more and more apparent as this trial 
progressed. It has been testified that the same rations 
were given prisoners of war as wore given Japanese troops. 
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General Homma has testified and his testimony has 
been borne out by various other witnesses, that numerous 
requisitions were made for supplies of all kinds and that 
these supplies were not forthcoming. General Homma had 
been promised the inclusion of prisoner of war camps in 
the Order of Battle of the 1^ \'.i Army at the time of the 
fall of Bataan and until he received this he had no basis 
upon which his requisitions for supplies would be honored. 
General Homma made repeated efforts to get this Order of 
Battle from Tokyo and finally sent his chief of staff to 
Tokyo to see what could be done. In passing judgment on 
General Homma in the matter of food, clothing and medical 
supplies, the conception which we of the American Army 
havo of supply must be cast aside and it must be borne in 
mind that General Homma did not have a vast industrial and 
agricultural production machine behind him as the American 
Army did, but rather, a nation without the vision to fore¬ 
see or the mechanism to produce even the bare necessities 
for fighting a war which encompassed half the globe. 

As to medical treatment there is evidence that the 
Japanese tried to supply medical attention and obtained 
the service of Philippine doctors in several instances and 
also utilized the services of American medical officers. 

That the Medical Corps of the Japanese Amy was ineffectual, 
inefficient and even ignorant can bo adduced from the tes¬ 
timony here. But this was not the fault of the Accused. 

Concerning the mistreatment of American prisoners of 
war there has been no evidence of any widespread pattern of 
mistreatment which the Prosecution maintains is essential 
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to the proving of their case, but rather, the individual 
instances shown were in connection with work details 
operating in outlying districts and witnesses have stated 
that the treatment they received depended on the individual 
temperament of the individual guards in charge. 

Of the prisoners of war who surrendered at Corregidor, 
on Specifications 28, 29, 30, and 31, it is manifest that 
the Japanese on Corregidor had to concentrate the prisoners 
of war at some point and according to the Witness Sergeant 
Thomas H. Bogie the 92nd Garage area was a good place for 
concentration and although it has been contended that there 
were suitable quarters for the housing of prisoners of war 
on Corregidor Colonel John Pugh, in his testimony, left 
littlo doubt that there wore any habitable buildings left 
standing. Sergeant Bogie in his testimony says that he was 
given very little information on the morning of the 6th of 
May and had no opportunity to take his personal effects 
with him to the 92nd Garage area; however, this evidently 
was not the case with many other of the prisoners, for in 
his testimony Rosalio Jose Rodriguez, in his description 
of the march on Dewey Boulevard, says "most of them were 
also dressed only in pants and carrying heavy baggages." 

Much testimony has been teken here on the so-called 
Dewey Boulevard victory march, implying that it was de¬ 
signed by the Japanese for the purpose of parading the 
American prisoners as objects of degradation and humiliation 
in the oyos of thousands of Filipinos and Japanese. Yet 
every witness denied that the march had been advertised 
or publicized in any way or that he had known about it 
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previously. A glance at the map shows that the route taken 
by the prisoners of war was quite obviously the most fea¬ 
sible one. 

In connection with these specifications concerned 
with the treatment of prisoners of war taken at Corregidor 
I would like to state here that there is only the testimony 
of three witnesses in the record who participated in these 
events, and although their testimony is valuable in deter¬ 
mining the experiences which they themselves underwent it 
should not be construed as conclusive as to the experiences 
of the 10,000 men who were on Corregidor. 

I now cone to the death of Mr. Santos, Specification 
45. The death of Justice Santos occurred on May 7> 1942, 
in Mindanao. This was one day after the fall of Corregidor 
and General Homma was at that time on Bataan winding up his 
affairs there. 

At the time of Justice Santos' execution and prior 
thereto the affairs of military administration were in the 
hands of General Hayashi, whose headquarters were in Manila. 
There is the testimony of General Homma and General Wachi 
that immediately after the fall of Bataan General Hayashi 
came to soe General Homma to congratulate him on his 
victory and at that time mentioned that Justice Santos had 
been found in Cebu. General Homma in his testimony says 
that at that tine he knew nothing of Mr. Santos beyond the 
fact that he was President Quezon's representative, but 
knowing well the value of able statesmen ho asked General 
Hayashi to tako good care of Mr. Santos so that he might 
take part in the future govei.imont of the Philippines. 






When Mr. Laurel spoke to him about Mr. Santos, General 
Homma naturally referred him to General Hayashl, in charge 
of Military Administration, recalling to his own mind his 
previous conversation with General Hayashi. Immediately 
upon learning of the death of Mr. Santos, General Homma 
started an investigation into the circumstances surrounding 
it, an investigation which, according to General Wachi, was 
never completed because Goneral Homma's successor was not 
interested in it. There has been an effort made on behalf 
of the Prosecution to link General Homma with the death of 
Mr. Santos and I refer here to the testimony of Salvador 
Abad Santos, who stated on the witness stand "I asked 
Commissioner Laurel to intercede for my brother Jose and 
he promised to do so. A few days later I saw him again, 
and he told me that ho had soen General Homma, and that 
General Homma told him that 'Wo are bitter against Abad 
Santos.' According to Laurel, those were the exact words 
used by General Homma. Sometime later Laurel sent for me, 
and he told me that Jose had been executed, and that his 
death warrant was signed by General Homma." 

In direct controversy with this testimony is the 
evidence of Mr. Laurel, who, with no interest here, has 
further jeopardized a precarious position for the sake of 
truth, in order to explain the statements of Salvador Abad 
Santos. In his affidavit he denies that Goneral Homma ever 
said to him that "we are bitter against Abad Santos," and 
he states he does not know who signed the death warrant. 

It has not been shown that the Accused knew of the 
execution, ordered it, condoned it, or in any way was a 







party to it, but to the contrary, it has been shown that 
General Homma had every interest in the well-being of Mr. 
Santos; that he was, in his own words, furious when he learned 
of it, and immediately ordered an investigation. 

Now, there are certain miscellaneous incidents which 
I wish to take up at this tii. 10 . They include Specifications 
6, 40, 42, and 46. 

Specification 6 deals with the beating of four un¬ 
identified soldiers about the head and arms. I will treat 
with it very briefly, merely pointing out that the proof of 
this incident relies entirely upon the admittedly hearsay 
statement of Colonel Waterous and the affidavit of a man 
who was 200 yards away lying in a hospital bed. 

Specification 40 deals with incidents which occurred 
on Leyte on or about 16 February 1942. The Defense has 
made no effort to disprove the allegation averred therein, 
but specifically denies any connection of any members of 
the 14th Army with these incidents and points to the volu¬ 
minous testimony of both Japanese and Filipino witnesses 
that no troops of the 14th At, ,y landed on Leyte until after 
the fall of Bataan in April, 1942. 

In all these specifications above treated there is 
no evidence whatever connecting General Homma with the 
events which took place and no evidence to show that he 
knew of them or that he condoned them or that they were 
consistent with any policy adhered to by him. 

I would like to dwell briefly on Specification 43 . 

This concerns the shooting of Buenaventura Bello on 10 
December 19*1, and is the very ultimate in stretching the 







theory of command responsibility. General Homma was at the 
time over a thousand miles away in Formosa and the unit 
responsible for the incidont had been under his command for 
a period of approximately two weeks. Under this theory if 
General Homma is held responsible one might easily bring 
charges against General Eisenhower for the Hicswa case 
where an American soldier killed two Japanese civilians 
without cause. 

I come now to the surrender of Corregidor, the ad¬ 
ditional Charge, the specification thereunder, and Speci¬ 
fication 27. The Commission will recall that I spoke on 
this matter at the close of the Prosecution's case. I 
shall endeavor not to repeat any arguments which I used 
there. 

However, I shall again call your attention to the 
wording of the additional Charges 

"That Masaharu Homma, then Lieutenant General of the 
Japanese Imperial Army and Commander-In-Chief of the 
Philippines of the Armed Forces of Japan at war with the 
United States of America and its allies did, on 6 May 194-2, 
unlawfully refuse to grant quarter to the armed forces of 
the United States and its allies in Manila Bay, Philippines, 
and did thereby violate the laws of war." 

The crime alleged here is failure to grant quarter. 

In analyzing this allegation let us first define quarter. 
According to Black's Law Dictionary, Third Edition, quartor 
is defined: "The sparing of the life of a fallon or cap¬ 
tured enemy on the battlefield." 

If General Homma did not grant quarter to the troops 


on Corregidor why isn't there testimony of the wholesale 
butchery of American troops on Corregidor during the night 
of May 6-7, 1942? According to the prosecution this would 
have been very easy to accomplish for they maintain that 
the American troops had lain down their arms and were 
defenseless and had it been the intention of the Japanese 
forces not to grant quarter there was nothing to stop them 
from carrying out that intention. 

In actual fact there is only the testimony of Colonel 
John R. Pugh who, according to his testimony, saw "three 
fresh dead about three o'clock on the afternoon of May 6, 
which he attributed to artillery fire." 

The additional specification and Specification 27 
grow out of artillery fire d‘ *ected at Corregidor on the 
afternoon of May 6, 1942, while a white flag had been 
raised over the island of Corregidor. This fact General 
Homma admits and it was at his order that an artillery 
concentration was fired on the night of May 6, 1941, to 
cover the landing of troops. 

We again call the Commission's attention to FM 27-10. 
The Rules of Land Warfare, Paragraph 223, Signification of 
white flags 

"The white flag, when used by troop? indipates a 
desire to communicate with the enemy. The hoisting of a 
white flag has no other signification in international 
law. ..." And Paragraph 224, Fire during display of 
white flag: 

"The enemy is not required to cease firing when a 
white flag is raised." 







Certainly General Homma was under no obligation to 
cease his attack on Corregidor, although that he did so is 
borne out by the testimony of General Wachi and the 
Artillery Commander, General Kltajima,■together with others 
on General Homma's staff. 

When the meeting between General Homma and General 
Wainwright ended in disagreement, General Homma was faced 
with the problem of having a very much inferior force of 
only two thousand men on Corregidor at the mercy of the 
much larger force of from 10 to 12 thousand men of U3AFFE. 

Put yourselves in his position. What would any of you 
have done? Would you have left those troops there not 
knowing what the enemy's intention was, or would you have 
reinforced them? 

I believe you would have reinforced them. 

There has been broad inference on the part of the 
Prosecution that General Homma refused to accept the 
surrender of Corregidor and the fortified islands in 
Hr nila Bay with the indention of annihilating them if 
General Wainwright did not surrender all the forces in 
the Philippines. If this contention is correct, how does 
oh g Prosecution account for the statement of Major General 
•eorge F. Moore who, in Prosecution's Exhibit No. 419, in 
answer to the question, "What time did General Wainwright 
return to Corregidor?", states, "About 8 o'clock that night. 
I saw him about 10 o'clock, he told mo the results of the 
conference. He told me that he had seen General Homma who 
had refused to discuss with General Wainwright the surrender 
of Corregidor and the Manila Bay area. Gonoral Homma left 






the qonforence and said if he wished to surrender Corregidor 
he would have to talk with the Japanese general on the 
Island," 

Where did General Moore get this idea; if it is not 
true, did he drean it up somewhere? The Prosecution has 
offered no explanation of it whatever. 

In the face of this statement does it look like 
General Honma was refusing to grant quarter or refusing to 
accept the surrender of the four fortified islands in 
Manila Bay? It certainly does not. 

There has been a great deal of testimony here in 
connection with firing on the parlenontairo, both in the 
case of General King and in the case of General Wainwright, 
At this tine I would like to again quote from Field 
Manual 27-10, Paragraph 225: 

"Fire not to be directed on the parlementaire; 

The fire should not be intentionally directed on the person 
carrying the flag or upon those with him? if, however, the 
parlementaire or those near him present themselves during 
an engagement and are killed or wounded, it furnishes no 
ground for complaint. It is the duty of the parlementaire 
to select a propitious moment for displaying his flag, such 
as during the intervals of active operations, and to avoid 
the dangerous zone by making a detour," 

Although General Honma has not been accused of it 
there has been much brought out by the Prosecution that 
General Wainwright was held as a hostage by the Japanese 
forces in order to insure the surrender of the troops 
under his command. It is admitted that General Wainwright 


was kept in Manila from the time of his surrender till June 
9, 194-2. But what more logical place could he have been 
kept? He was the commanding general of troops scattered 
throughout the Philippines which he had surrendered. There 
would bo, naturally, details to be worked out in accomplish¬ 
ing that surrender. Suppose that some of those troops re¬ 
fused to abide by the surrender terms? The logical man to 
straighten such matters out would be General Wainwrlght. 

Much insidious weight has been placed on the note that 
General Wainwright received on June 9* The intended in¬ 
ference being that up until Juno 9th General Wainwright was 
considered a hostage and thereafter a prisoner of war. 

This is simply not true. The note means exactly 
what, it says, and I will quote it here: 

“The troops under your command have now surrendered. 
Your command ceases, and you have now become a prisoner of 
war and will, today, be conducted to a prisoner of war 
camp at Tarlac." 

In other words, General Wainwright was considered a 
commander of enemy troops until June 9> and thereafter as 
a prisoner of war. 

The argument that ho was held as a hostage is un¬ 
founded. There is no testimony to the effect that he was 
ever threatened with violence in any way or ever told that 
ho was r hostage. Even the Prosecution will have to admit 
that ho was in the custody of the Japanese and that it was 
much more convenient to detain him in Manila where ho was 
available than at a prisoner of war camp. 

In closing I must ask you all to consider these facts 










in the light of reason. What would you, yourselves, have 
done under the circumstances? 

Would you have reinforced your troops on Corregidor? 
Would you have dealt with the enemy at arm's length? Would 
you have taken any chances? 

You would have done exactly as General Homma did. 

# thank you. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: We will have a five-minute rocess. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. The 
Prosecution is present and we are ready to proceed. 

MAJOR SKEEN- If the Commission please, in order to 
find the Accused guilty under the (Jharge, the Prosecution 
must prove beyond all reasonable doubt that he is connected 
with the atrocities which have been alleged. The only 
basis on which the Prosecution has sought to prove such 
vital connection is that these alleged atrocities were so 
widespread and numerous as to constitute a pattern and 
design with the result that because of this the Accused 
must have known of these occurrences. The Prosecution 
admits that had he not known of these incidents he could 
not be held responsible. To be said to permit an act an 
individual must know of its commission and do nothing to 
prevent it or take no means to punish the offender. 

Throughout the progress of this case it has become 
ever more apparent that the Japanese nation was not pre¬ 
pared to wage a war when Judged by our own standards. If 
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the supply situation of the 14th Army at tho outset of the 
Philippine campaign is an example of the preparations con¬ 
sidered necessary by the Imperial Headquarters for the 
initial campaign in a war against the United States it is 
ludicrous when compared with the preparations made by our 
own armed forces prior to an invasion. The 14th Army was 
lacking in medical supplies and installations, the food 
supply was insufficient, and tho troops had received little 
or no training in the type of operations to be encountered. 

In short the entire operation was conducted on the provorbiol 
"shoestring", as Captain Ott has already stated. However, 
the Accused should not be made to pay for the tragic results 
of the lack of foresight of tho ruling powers in Japan at 
that time. He was an able general who was given an almost 
impossible task. He was ordered to accomplish a difficult 
mission with an ill-equipped and poorly trained army. One 
division of this army was under his control for only a 
month prior to tho invasion of the Philippines and all 
other principal elements of his army arrived under his 
control while he was actually engaged in combat with a 
determined and bitter enemy. At a time when he was in the 
need of experienced and well-equipped troops the entire 
48th Division was removed frem his command to another 
theater of war and no unit sent to replace it. This was 
the only unit in his army which ho had, through personal 
contact, any opportunity to train in his ideals for the 
treatment of civilians and prisoners of war prior to tho 
invasion. For more than a month he fought on with in- 
'M&qate supplies and troops until the 4th Division and the 
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Nagano Detachment arrived in the Philippines. These units 
arrived from China and it was necessary to immediately 
commit them to action with no opportunity of indoctrinating 
them with the ideals and policies of the Accused. A month 
later two further units, the Kawaguchi and Kawamura Detach¬ 
ments, arrived in the Philippines. These units never de¬ 
barked on the Island of Luzon, but went directly to the 
Visayas and Mindanao. After the fall of Corregidor the 
4th Division and Nagano, Kawaguchi and Kawamura Detachments 
were immediately removed from the command of the Accused. 
Thus, during the entire tine that these units were assigned 
to the 14th Army, they were engaged in combat operations, 
and there was no opportunity for the Acoused to indoctrinate 
any of them with his policies. 

Not a single staff officer of the 14th Army was 
chosen by him. The Accused did not deny that during the 
campaign he had confidence in most of them, even though 
they were not of his choosing. However, looking back he 
questions whether that confidence was justified and it is 
certainly questionable whether it was. To remove any staff 
officer or unit commander from his command was a long pro¬ 
cedure, something that he could recommend but not control, 
and his recommendation might not be approved. This in¬ 
ability to remove or reassign officers extended even to 
the grade of company commanders. It is obvious that such 
a limitation on the authority of a connander-ln-chiof is 
bound to result in lack of control over the actions of his 
subordinates. The thought of such a limitation is com¬ 
pletely alien to anyone familier with tho Amorican Army. 
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Complete control by a commander of his officers must neces¬ 
sarily Involve the power to remove summarily If the occasion 
demands. Especially is this true of the commander of an 
invading army In hostile territory. But In Judging whether 
he "did unlawfully disregard :iid fail to control the 
operations of the members of his command," you must base 
your decision not on the control he should have had, not 
on the control he would have had as the commander of an 
army of the United States, but on the control he actually 
has as a lieutenant general of the Japanese Imperial Army, 
the 14th Army in the Philippines. I cannot stress this 
point too strongly. In order to be found guilty of cul¬ 
pable failure to control he must be judged not on the control 
he should have had but on the control he actually had. 

Staff procedure in the Japanese Army as described by 
the Accused indicates a laxity incomprehensible to an 
American Army officer. The statements of the Accused have 
been amplified and corroborated by the testimony of his 
staff officers and of other officers of the Japanese Army 
who appeared before this Commission. All stated that a 
commander-in-chief was not expected by his subordinates 
to personally inspect unless he had some reason to believe 
that his orders and policies were not being carried out. 

Not only was ho not expected to do so, but under the army 
of which he was an officer inspections were rarely made by 
the commander-in-chief himself, and then only after prior 
notice. In the Japanese Army there is no such procedure 
as the "routine inspection" of units which is so common in 
our own army. The officers who actually made inspections 
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and were aware of the conditions reported them to the 
commander-in-chief. In every case they testified that the 
Accused was assured by themselves that measures were being 
taken to alleviate conditions and that their subsequent 
reports indicated that these conditions were in fact im¬ 
proving. In no case did a staff officer testify that he 
had ever reported to the Accused any case of an atrocity 
or laxity on the part of subordinate officers. Why were 
they not reported? In some cases because they did not be¬ 
lieve maltreatment existed and in others because they did 
not want him to know about it. It should be obvious to 
the Commission after listening to the testimony of staff 
officers of the Accused that they did not honestly inform 
him as to the actual conditions. 

The lack of control that would ordinarily result from 
constant flow of units assigned to the 14th Army, the in¬ 
ability of the commander-in-chief to change his staff 
officers and unit commanders, and the inherent laxity of 
the system of staff procedure in the Japanese Army was in 
the case of the army of the Accused enhanced by the fact 
that the policies of the Accused were known to be adverse 
to those of the Imperial General Headquarters. There can 
be no question that the policies and ideals of the Accused 
were known by members of his command to be adverse to those 
of the authorities in Tokyo. For many years he had publicly 
and frequently espoused liberal ideas and expressed dis¬ 
approval of the waging of any war of agression. The dis¬ 
approval of the Imperial General Headquarters was further 
evidenced by visits to the Philippines of high ranking 
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officers who openly criticized to his own officers the ap¬ 
plication of the policies of the Accused. The conduct of 
members of his command must have been motivated with the 
thought in mind that more drastic measures than those ad¬ 
vocated by the Accused were desired by the Imperial General 
Headquarters; that therefore his tenure must be temporary, 
his favor and good opinion unimportant; that in order to 
advance in the army which was their profession they must 
follow the policy of the Imperial General Headquarters. 

This might be true in any army but would be an even stronger 
motivating force where they could not bo removed on orders 
of the Accused as commander of an army but only on orders 
of the higher headquarters which regarded his policies with 
disfavor and did not want them followed. 

From the evidence it is definitely established that 
all members of the 14th Army were informed of the policies 
of General Homma with regard to the behavior of troops and 
treatment of prisoners of war. Every witness who was in 
position to know testified to the fact that such instruc¬ 
tions were issued in the short time between the activation 
and actual invasion of the Philippines. That those instruc¬ 
tions as they pertained to prisoners of war were in accord¬ 
ance with international law is evident upon examination of 
Defense Exhibit H, "Regulations for the Handling of Prisoners 
of War," and from the testimony of the Accused to the effect 
that the instructions published by the 14th Army were based 
upon these regulations. 

That the Accused actually attempted to insure that his 
instructions with regard to bihavior of his troops were 












carried out is evidenced by Defense Exhibit I, "Record of 
Courts-Martial Cases of 14th Army*" and the testimony of 
the Accused and other witnessses that every reported case 
of misbehavior by an individual was investigated and many 
Japanese soldiers were tried and convicted. Subordinate 
members of his command, knowing the policies of the Accused, 
and knowing that punishment would be the result of any vio¬ 
lation of the orders which had been issued would make every 
effort to conceal instances of misbehavior by themselves or 
those under their immediate command. In every case of 
alleged specific atrocities there was no evidence that tho 
incident was ever reported to the Japanese authorities. In 
many cases where the witnesses were present before the 
Commission they themselves stated that no report of the 
incident was made to the Japanese Army. 

As Lieutenant Pelz mention, the only case where a 
witness testified that he had a report, such report was 
made to the Japanese officer who had committed the offense. 

It is true that in most instances the reason given 
for the failure to report was fear of punishment by the 
Japanese, but if such instances of brutality were as wide¬ 
spread and notorious as is claimed by the Prosecution, 
knowledge of them must be imputed to those prominent 
Filipinos who were members of the civil government, and the 
evidence shows that none of them made any such report. The 
explanation of fear of punishment cannot be made as to them. 
The Accused has testified that he frequently met and con¬ 
versed with many prominent figures in the Philippine 
Government, that they had every opportunity to report any 
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instances of misbehavior to him, and that he never received 
any complaints about the behavior of his soldiers. The same 
testimony was given by Marquis Toltugawa, one of the last 
witnesses for the Accused. The explanation maybe either 
that these people knew and did not apprise the Accused of 
the alleged misbehavior of his troops or that they did not 
know. If the answer is the former it is further evidence 
that General Homna did not know. If these people who were 
Filipinos, did not themselves hear of the alleged atrocities, 
there is less reason to believe that the Accused was ever 
aware of such occurrences. 

The only existing standard for determining what con¬ 
stitutes a pattern and design as far as treatment of civi¬ 
lians and prisoners of war by a conquering army are con¬ 
cerned is the Yamashita case. That case, as is well known, 
contained 123 specific instances of atrocities committed by 
Japanese troops during the period of command of General 
Yamashita. The Commission found that orders had been issued 
by subordinate officers loading directly to the mass ex¬ 
termination, torture and rape of civilians. There was 
evidence adduced which indicated a plan according to which 
these atrocities were carried out. Further evidence showed 
the burning and demolition of groat areas of the cities and 
towns of the Philippines, particularly Manila, at the time 
the Japanese forces were driven from the City. There was 
some evidence that those crimes were so widespread that they 
must have been either wilfully permitted by the Accused in 
that case or secretly ordered by him. There is no such 
pattern and design in this case. 
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An analysis of the specifications in this ca3o shows 
that they may be divided into four classes. First, those 
specifications dealing with an interpretation of inter¬ 
national law such as Specification 27; secondly, that ciass 
of specifications that are attributable to the Kempei Tai; 
thirdly, those specifications concerning care and treatment 
of prisoners of war; and fourthly, those charging the com¬ 
mission of specific atrocities against civilian and military 
personnel. 

As to the first group which involves interpretation 
of international law, those questions have already been 
argued before this Commission. As to the second group, it 
has been shown that the Kempei Tai, although technically 
under the command of the Accused, was in fact an independent 
organization divorced from command channels of the 14th Army. 
The third class of specifications includes by far the great¬ 
est number of instances of alleged mistreatment. All such 
incidents, of which some were of a continuous nature, such 
as prisoner of war camps, were directly attributable to the 
extreme and critical lack of medicine, food and clothing, 
from which the Japanese Army was itself suffering. At the 
direction of the Accused, everything possible was done to 
alleviate these shortages. The final solution to these 
tragic conditions was beyond the power of the Accused. He 
finally took the only step which he felt would most promptly 
bring aid to the thousands who were in need of those things 
which he could not provide. The unprecedented and early 
release of prisoners of war is certainly indicative of the 
deep and serious thought given by General Homma to the 












problem which was foremost in his mind. Scarcely had actual 
hostilities in the Islands ceased when the first prisoners 
were released. rhis was a step which might have endangered 
the success of the entire conquest of the Philippines. 
Guerrilla activities were widespread throughout the islands 
and there could be no positive assurance that those people 
who had recently been bitter enemies of the Japanese would 
not take up arms immediately upon release, and there is no 
doubt that some did. The fact that the Accused ordered the 
release of these prisoners in some cases before he had 
received authority from Tokyo is the most positive proof 
that their conditions as prisoners of war could be in no 
other way promptly and effectively relieved. It cannot be 
denied that politically this release of prisoners was in 
full accord with and an important step toward the promotion 
of the policies of the Accused toward the Filipino people 
for which he was so much criticized in Tokyo and later 
relieved. 

From the very outset of his campaign the Accused's 
announced policy in the Philippines was to secure the good 
will of the Filipino people. The evidence clearly shows that 
General Honma never wavered from his position that the people 
of the Philippines must not be oppressed, but rather, must 
be conciliated and treated with respect and consideration. 
Since this was his sincere belief it is not reasonable to 
think that he would have permitted their mistreatment had 
he known that such things were taking place. 

Finally, we come to that class of specifications that 
includes specific atrocities. Including those incidents 
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which are alleged to have occurred during the march from 
Balanga to San Fernando there are approximately fourteen 
instances. Some of those are highly incredible and even 
upon consideration of the evidence adduced by the Prosecution 
there remains great doubt in the mind of an average man that 
such things could have occurred. This doubt is based in 
many instances on the credibility of the witnesses and their 
obvious antagonism against the Accused. An outstanding 
example is the Pantingan River incident. The story itself 
is beyond the comprehension of an average person. When it 
is recalled that it was told by two witnesses who had fought 
against the troops of the Accused and were without question 
prejudiced it becomes less credible, particularly when it 
is noted that there was absolutely no scrap of evidence as 
to the existence of 400 bodies when both the witnesses tes¬ 
tified as to the exact location of the alleged massacre. 

The Prosecution must have investigated. If they had found 
any trace of the bodies they would have brought in evidence 
showing what they found. We must assume they found nothing. 
The story then becomes impossible to believe. Can we 
believe that 400 bodies, more than two companies of 
infantry, have disappeared without a trace? Even if such 
an incident did take place it is obvious that the perpe¬ 
trators would take the greatest care that its occurrence 
should never come to the attention of the Accused. Had 
any atrocity been brought to his attention there is no 
doubt that the offender would have been punished accordingly. 

Based on the arguments of the Defense those incidents 
included in the first three classes of specifications 
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cannot be considered as a basis for any pattern and design 
of atrocities. That leaves us with only those specific 
atrocities that we have grouped into the fourth class. 
Although these instances involve many people the number of 
events is not great. Now, it cannot be said that the com¬ 
mission of such a number of crimes by an army over a period 
of eight months is such a widespread pattern and design of 
atrocities that knowledge of their commission must be im¬ 
puted to the Accused without any specific evidence that any 
of them came to his attention. Apparently the Prosecution 
attempted to definitely connect the Accused with those 
atrocities by the uncertain testimony of three witnesses. 
Two of these witnesses claimed to have seen General Homma 
on the route of the march of the prisoners of war. Both 
testified that he was in an automobile. One stated that 
he did not stop and that there was no mistreatment of the 
prisoners occurring at the time. The other did not decide 
until later when he said that he determined from a news¬ 
paper picture the man he had seen was General Homma. But 
the Accused does not deny that he traveled along the route 
of march. On the contrary, he stated, as accurately as he 
could remember after four years, the date on which his 
trip was made. He described the prisoners that he saw as 
"tired and haggard," which we know they must have been. He 
did not see any mistreatment of the prisoners. The third 
witness claimed to have seen General Homma on an inspection 
of the prisoner of war camp at Cabanatuan. The witness was 
uncertain in his identification and said further that the 
camp was in far better condition than usual on the occasion 
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of the inspection. As to this witness' testimony the 
Accused has testified that he had never had an opportunity 
to inspect any prisoner of war camp. He said that General 
Morimoto was sent by him to Cabanatuan in the latter part 
of July, 1942. This is the same time at which the witness 
said the inspection by General Homma was made. The Prosecu¬ 
tion has not shown,as it stated it would, atrocities so wide¬ 
spread and so broad in pattern and design and so continuous 
that they will lead to the one and final conclusion that they 
were within the knowledge of this Accused. 

With no standard by which to determine how many acts 
within a given period of time constitute a widespread pattern 
and design. It is a dangerous precedent to set for posterity 
to say that in this case such a pattern and design has been 
established. In the event of our defeat in a future war it 
is inevitable that the commanding generals of our armies 
would be accused and tried. 

This entire case is an indictment not of an individual 
but of the system and background of the Japanese Army and 
Japanese theory of waging war. The evidence here and the 
results of this war have shown that the Japanese Army was 
lacking as to control, communication, staff procedure, and 
in many other respects. It is sought to Judge this Accused 
by the standards of our own army which are, despite frequent 
criticism, among the most efficient in the world. We can 
only fairly judge this man by the standards established by 
the Japanese Array. 

Uhless the Commission, after a consideration of all 
the evidence adduced in the case, is convinced beyond all 
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reasonable doubt that the Accused is guilty, then their 
verdict must bo an acquittal. 

Finally it should be pointed out that all of the 
evidence is not to be found within the printed pages of 
the record. In the short space of six weeks all members 
of his counsel have become thoroughly convinced of the 
sincerity and integrity of General Homma and are proud to 
have represented him. He desired to take the witness stand 
and testify under oath on his own behalf and to subject 
himself to cross examination. The Commission has listened 
to his testimony for two and a half days. Although hampered 
by language difficulties he answered all questions of both 
the Commission and the Prosecution without equivocation. 

He has given an absorbing account of his campaign. It was 
not vainglorious; it stressed far more its unexpected length, 
the three critical moments, the almost fatal mistakes, than 
it did the final conquest of these Islands. It had the 
ring of truth. You have observed his manner on the witness 
stand, watched him through thcje weeks seated at the counsel 
table while witnesses for and against him testified. Can 
you say after talking with him that he is a cruel and 
heartless man that would have permitted his troops to 
commit atrocities had he known about them? Should his life 
be taken the world will have lost a man who could do much 
toward the continuation of peace. We therefore submit that 
after a careful analysis of all the evidence in the light 
of American justice this Commission should render a verdict 
of not guilty under the Charge. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: There will be a ten-minute recess. 

(Short recess.) 









GENERAL DONOVAN: The Conraission is in session. 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. 
The Prosecution is present, and we are ready to proceed. 

ARGUMENT ON BEHALF OF THE PROSECUTION 

COLONEL MEEK: As we come to the final stages of 
this case, I want to say to this Commission that the 
Prosecution here had but one duty, and that was to present 
as fairly and concisely as was within our means, the 
evidence upon which this case has been based. That we 
have endeavored to do. 

It is now the duty of this Commission to determine 
from the evidence submitted here and to evaluate the evi¬ 
dence submitted here, as to the truth or falsity of the 
witnesses testifying their interest of lack of interest, 
as to what the true facts are. 

I want this Commission now to go back with me to 
1941 and 1942. Let us consider not this case as it might 
have occurred today or yesterday; let us not consider this 
Accused in the light of his appearance here today, but 
rather, and we have in evidence here pictures of this 
Accused when he was the domineering, dominant, victorious 
commander of the Imperial Japanese Forces in the Philippine 
Islands, and you will see a much different contrast than 
has been pictured hero by this defendant himself. 

I want you to consider the fact that the evidence 
here shows that General Homma was one of the brilliant 
generals of the Japanese Imperial Army. Thoro is evidonce 
hero to show that in Formosa from March until the invasion 
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they were training troops there for tho invasion. There 
is evidence here, by his own admission, that about the 
middle of November he was called in to Imperial Head¬ 
quarters and there given the mission of the invasion of 
the Philippine Islands. 

What was he equipped with? 

According to his own admission, the best troops that 
tho Japanese Army had. It is only fair to assume that if 
he was given the best troops that he must have been 
given the best of everything, and to hear him here say 
now that he was short of nedicine, that ho was short-of 
supplies, that he had inadequate this and inadequate that, 
is not within the line of reason. For surely this Accused 
will not presume to think that this Commission, or that 
any reasonable man would assume that the Japanese Imperial 
Government would start the first invasion against American 
troops without a competent commander, without competent 
equipment and trained troops for that invasion, and that 
is exactly what he had. 

I want you to consider that in the early phases, 
in fact all of the phases, that wo are concerned with hero, 
and that is fron the 10th of December to and including the 
5th of August, that this Accused was tho commander-in-chief 
in the Philippine Islands of a victorious army. He was 
charged with the terrible responsibility that any commander-- 
in-chief is charged with, and that is to see that his 
troops performed their mission in peace as well as in war. 

Wo admit tho ruthlessness of war. We abhor the 
ruthlessness of war. Those are not the things that wo aro 
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concerned with in this case, not the things that happened 
in actual battle, those will happen as long as wars are 
fought. We are concerned here more with the things that 
this Accused‘s troops committed. 

It is not so much that he did not have the knowledge 
of all of those things. We contend for the Prosecution 
that he had knowledge of all of them, and that he did not 
care. It was not that he did not know. It was, and it runs 
all through this entire case, that this Accused knew, and 
knowing did nothing about it because he did not care. 

There has been proven in this courtroom a pattern 
of atrocities starting when? With the initial landing 
on December 10th, and I refer to the flag incident where 
the little school teacher Bello was shot. There was your 
first atrocity, and it carried right on down through. 

I want to comment for a moment upon the open city. 

The Prosecution maintains that we have proven that there 
was firing on an open city. I first of all want to comment vpar. 
the fact, as has been stressed here, in regard to Home, 
first, I want to say that our definition of an open city 
means that it is undefended and open to the enemy to enter 
at will; as to Rome, General Eisenhower, as I recall it, 
and I have been accused of testifying in this case, and I 
am not testifying now, said that Rome is not undefended. 

Now, what do we have here? We have the admission 
of the Accused that his first mission was the early occu¬ 
pation of Manila. He had to accomplish that at all hazards 
and at all costs, and as soon as he could. And I submit he 
did a beautiful Job of it. 
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That is why I want you now to stay with me back in 
December of 1941. I want you to realize the situation, 
the fast moving events that wore occurring here. I want 
you to recall that on the 24th and the 25th General Mac- 
Arthur and President Quezon decided that they wanted to save 
the beautiful city of Manila from the bombings it was 
receiving, and they declared it an op*.n city and moved out 
of it. 

They conveyed that message by the only means, the 
modern means that all armies used, by radio. We have evi¬ 
dence here in this case that - and I refer you now to the 
witness Don Bell, who was a radio broadcaster here - you 
recall he testified to monitoring a radio broadcast from 
Tokyo. 

When? On the 26th of December 1941, This Accused and 
all of his staff officers who have testified have been 
reluctant to tell us anything about the communications 
they had between their headquarters and Tokyo. Yet we must 
assume, and reasonable men are allowed to assume, that 
they had that communication. That is borne out, gentlemen, 
by this: What do we find? 

We find that their own witnesses, the little state¬ 
less boy who testified here for the Defense, and I am now 
referring to the Polish boy, that prior to December 27th 
those airplanes flew, when they bombed Manila, from a great 
height of 20,000 feet, because the*e was anti-aircraft 
fire in Manila at that time. 

What do we find from their own witness and from the 
witnesses of the Prosecution, that on the 27th and the 28th 
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they flew so low over the City of Manila that they could 
he identified within their planes. They strafed the 
streets of the City of Manila on the 27th and the 28th. 
That indicates to me that General Momma's headquarters had 
to have knowledge that Manila was no longer a defended 
city. That to my mind disposes of the open city. 

I want to touch briefly upon the civilian atrocities 
that occurred here. Now, the Defense has made great play 
on the fact that the civilian population made no report, 
made no report to General Homma or anyone in his head¬ 
quarters of the atrocities that were occurring. Gentlemen 
of this Commission, you heard these witnesses testify 
that have been tortured almost beyond human endurance at 
Santiago. It was well known throughout all of Manila what 
was going on in Santiago, and these Filipinos knew full 
well if they reported any of those things that they would 
suffer the same treatment, the identical treatment, the 
same indignities and the same tortures at Santiago that 
those poor people were suffering that did become so unfor¬ 
tunate as to come into the clutches of the Kempei Tai, 
of Ohta's Kempei Tai, which was directly, we submit, under 
the command of this Accused. 

And at San Beda, the same - that is the college; we 
have heard of the tortures there. 

As to Judge Santos and the Chinese Consulate General 
case, there is one thing I want to touch on in particular 
there, and now I refer to this chart. We have had two 
charts here as to the chain of command of the Japanese 
Army, both of them prepared by members of General Homma 1 s 
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command. One of them was introduced as one of the very 
first exhibits by the Prosecution. 

This one was introduced by the Defense as the true 
chain of command. I want to call your attention, though, as 
general officers, to the one fact that both of them have 
on them a chief of staff and a deputy chief of staff; both 
of them as t* the identity of those Individuals are exactly 
the same. 

I do not care, and I submit to this Commission, that 
whatever they say about the weirdness of the chain of 
command in the Japanese Army, they do both refer to this 
General Hayashi as the Deputy Chief of Staff, and at least 
from one of their own witnesses we have the testimony that 
when Wachi was gone, Hayashi was acting Chief of Staff in 
his absence. 

I do not think, gentlemen, there is any doubt in your 
minds, and I know there is none in mine, but what he was 
in the absence of Wachi the acting Chief of Staff; but they 
have put up here a peculiar defense covering both the 
Judge Santos incident and the Chinese Consul incident, 
that during that time General Homma had relieved himself 
of command of the Military Administration. 

It is a peculiar significant fact that just during 
that period of time he relieved himself of that command, 
yet we find when Judge Santos was still alive that Hayashi 
reports down to Balanga to General Homma and he tells him 
that they have Judge Santos in confinement under arrest. 

Now, we can take another interpretation of that 
Japanese thinking. Ho is quoted here, and it is hi9 testi- 
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mony here, that is, to take good care of him, I don't know 
what he meant by that unless the record speaks for itself 
as to what happened to Judge Santos. 

He was taken good care of, there is no question about 
that, because he was summarily executed, and he was executed 
under the command of General Homma, and no one else. 

The Chinese Consulate case is one of the most tragic 
things that ever happened in the consular service of any 
nation. It is to be assumed, and it can only be assumed, 
that the supreme commander in the Philippines knew all about 
it. However weird the Japanese witnesses' testimony here 
is as to the chain of command, it is impossible for a 
reasonable man to believe - end after all we are only asking 
you to be reasonable in this case - that this Accused did 
not know about the Chinese Consulate case. Had he have 
taken the stand here and testified, "Yes, I was directed 
by Tojo or the Imperial Japanese Headquarters to see that 
the Chinese Consulate was executed," I would have been 
inclined to have absolve him because he was acting on 
higher orders, and, perhaps, assuming a little bit, that 
is exactly what did happen, but, no, no, he absolves him¬ 
self from all knowledge of it by very conveniently during 
that certain period of time taking away from himself the 
command of Military Administration. 

Now, I submit to you, gentlemen, as reasonable men, 
that that is the height of absurdity. He was still the 
supreme commander-in-chief in the Philippine Islands, and 
it was his duty to know, and knowing he did know, and again 
he didn't care. 
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We have heard cn the stand old Dr. Cullen. He 
testified tc an atrocity that was after all Just a pattern 
of the atrocities occurring all ever these Islands. I 
believe tnat tne Defense In their cress examination asked 
him If he reported that. 

Good God, Dr. Cullen would not be alive today If he 
would have reported the atrocities tnat occurred tc him. 

New we come, and I want to discuss briefly, to the 
Internment camps, Santo Tomas, John Hay and Bacclcd. They 
say we haven*t proved any tortures at these places. It Is 
humanly inconceivable tc me that there could be any greater 
torture tc a man, woman or child than tc be taken under 
force, placed within an enclosure, under guard, and told, 
“Feed yourself; we don't care If you starve;" and that Is 
exactly what the Japanese Army under the command of General 
Hcmma at that time told these people. 

Recall the testimony of these people up at Baguio 
that went into John Hay and absolutely with no regard, 
absolute disregard and absolutely no concern whether they 
had any feed or net. The same thing at Santo Tomas, and 
the same thing at Bpcclcd. 

If tnat isn't a pattern, if that dees net disprove 
the statement of this Accused here that he had Instructed 
all nls people to treat the civilians, as well as the 
enemy army, with kindness and consideration; if that isn't 
torture beyond any torture that I can think of, the mental 
torture — put yourself within these four walls with your 
wife and your children and be told, n I don't care hew you 
get your feed; I am not going tc feed ycu; It is net my 
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responsibility. It is not my responsibility to furnish 
you with medicine; it is not my responsibility to furnish 
you with hospital beds or clothing." 

The good people, thank God, of Manila saw to it that 
those people did not starve. Then they say there was a 
shortage of food here. Mr. Wolff of the Red Cross, his 
testimony has been questioned in the argument today. I 
submit, gentlemen of this Commission, that Mr. Wolff was 
here in Manila at that time. He was head of the American 
and Philippine Red Cross. He was hero and he knew. He was 
in a position to know what the food situation was in Manila, 
and he testified that there was an 18 months supply to 
take care of the City of Manila for 18 months - and that 
is undisputed - and then to hear them say here that there 
was no food, my GodJ 

As to military atrocities * I wish the map were here, 
but we can recall the map, the gun positions, and it has 
been quoted here today that under the Geneva Convention 
the commander of troops has a definite responsibility of 
the evacuation of prisoners of war from the area of war¬ 
fare, and yet the undisputed testimony in this case is 
that Hospitals Nos. 1 and 2 at Little Baguio were left 
there until well after tho surrender on Corregidor. 

They were surrounded, if you will recall that map, 
there were guns before them, behind, to their right and 
to their left. 

Of course, the testimony of the military commander, 
of the artillery offices; is that he had guns in position 
right in front of that hospital for two days, but he did 
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not fire them. He had made nc effort to move that hos¬ 
pital. General Homma knew where nls guns were. He knew 
or he should have known where that hospital was, and it 
was his duty to evacuate those prisoners of war from there, 
and he did net — I submit ne knew — and again he did net 
care. 

As to tne Death Marches - and I must refer to them 
as the Death Marches, because that is all in the world they 
were - never will there be a blot in human history to 
compare in my estimation with the Death March. Someone 
is to blame for these marches, and that someone is the 
Accused in this court today. 

He had knowledge of the condition of his own troops, 
that they had malaria. He had knowledge as tc the condition 
of the captured troops* and I refer tc them as "captured" 
and "captives," and not prisoners of war, because that is 
exactly the way they were treated, as far as they were 
concerned. 

He had knowledge because his headquarter® during all 
of that time was within 500 yards of that Death March, as 
these 70,000 Americans and Filipinos dragged themselves 
day after day past his headquarters, within sight cf his 
headauarters, within sound cf it. If ne would have cared 
tc listen he could have heard the screams cf the wounded 
and the dying. 

What do we have? We have the testimony here.of the 
dead and of the dying. We have heard testimony that they 
didn’t have- food. We have something else here that they 
did net have water. Surely, there is nothing controverted 
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about the fact that they did not have water sufficiently 
on the Death March, And yet water is as free as the air 
you breathe. If there had been one drop of human kindness 
in those men that were marching those prisoners of war, 
unless they had but one idea in mind, and that was to let 
them die, they would have given them water. 

Water alone would have saved and materially out 
down on the deaths at O'Donnell, But they did not even 
get water. Yet we haven't heard any of the Defense say 
anything about a shortage of water for the Japanese. 

They had plenty of water, but these poor devils making that 
march had none. 

Now, I submit that over on Mindanao we had another 
Death March, The same pattern existed. We can only 
assume, and reasonably and rightfully believe that it was 
the known policy of the Japanese Army then in the Philip¬ 
pines, commanded by General Homma, that that is the way 
those things would be conducted, because that is the way 
they were conducted. 

We have their staff officers who have gotten on 
the stand and testified, I think the most we got any 
of them to admit was, as they traveled along that road, 

I think they admitted five deaths. They finally made a 
report after it was all over, and I think they buried 
10 out of 70,000 men that made that march. 

Absurd, if there ever was an absurdity. I submit 
again that General Homma knew of the conditions on the 
Death March, and again he did not care. He took no 
measures whatsoever to see what was being done. He took 
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no measures whatever to correct those conditions. He 
let that march go on day after day. As to the trans¬ 
portation, I submit, that the only evidence we have here 
that is worth while, and while it is Prosecution evidence, 
it is the statement of no less a person than the commanding 
officer that surrendered on Bataan, in which he tried to 
state and did state to the colonel that Homraa sent down to 
get his surrender from him, that he had saved sufficient 
transportation and gasoline to transport, to evacuate the 
men, as prisoners of war. 

That was offer was denied him. He was told that the 
Japanese would take care of that, and we know how beauti¬ 
fully they did. .We know what they did with Hospitals 
1 and 2. 

Those things, gentlemen of this Commission, cannot 
be denied; they cannot be overlooked. Someone has to be 
responsible. That someone is this Accused here. 

Yes, there is one other thing that I would like to 
mention. They have touched upon here the massacre of the 
approximately 400 Filipino officers and noncommissioned 
officers. They have cast a doubt on the veracity of those 
two veterans and survivors of that horrible massacre, that 
it never occurred; that the bodies had never been recovered, 
and that we made no effort to recover the bodies. Yet we 
had testimony here by the Graves Registration people as to 
how difficult it is to find any bodies along the Death 
March itself. I doubt if we will ever know within several 
hundred the number that died on the Death March. 

I do not believe there is any question of doubt in 









the minds of this Commission that those atrocities 
occurred, just as these two men testified they occurred. 

The remarkable thing that those men never lived to tell 
the tale; that, according to the map that was introduced 
here, was committed by men and officers of the 65th Brigade 
of the Japanese Army, commanded just as it was testified 
to here, by the officer who was then in command of it. 

Now, as to Camp O'Donnell, when they found out 
suddenly that instead of 40,000 prisoners they had 70,000 
to take care of, what did they do? 

Nothing] Nothing was done. 

They requisitioned medicine, they requisitioned 
supplies, so they say, but they crowded 70,000 people into 
O'Donnell, and they said then they were going to fix up 
Cabanatuan, and how long did it take them? 

The prisoners went in in the middle of April into 
O'Donnell, and it was about the 23rd of June, as I recall 
this testimony, before they ever got Cabanatuan open for 
the prisoners of war. That is quite a considerable length 
of time that it took them td ever get another place for 
those prisoners of war. But, X submit to this Commission, 
it wasn't necessary particularly to get another place 
because of the 50,000 Filipinos at O'Donnell by that time 
27,169 had died. 

So they had more space, and during that same period 
of time 1515 American recorded deaths at Camp O'Donnell 
took place. 

Again wo have the evidence here of the Defense's 
own witnesses that this Accused was advised of at least 
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16,000 deaths at O'Donnell, and what did he do? 

Not a thingJ 

What would a reasonable man, regardless of his race 
or religion, if he was in co nond and had the responsi¬ 
bility, what would he do? Would he Just sit back and 
say, "That is too bad"? 

Well, that is all he did. 

Again, ho knew he had done nothing, because again 
he didn't care. He had the responsibility. It was his, 
and his alone, and he did nothing in the world about it. 
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When we get to Cabanatuan we find again, during the 
short period of this Accused's command, there were 1,355 
Americans reported dead. I want to digress just a moment 
here to comment on the testimony of a witness the Defense 
put on, the captain of the Medical Corps who testified as 
to the American treatment of prisoners of war,—75,000 
prisoners out at Luzon prisoner of war camp — and during 
the period of six months, he testified that 1,800 only had 
died. He testified that the increase, I believe, in weight, 
was between 20 and 40 pounds. And then, too, we have the 
executions at Cabanatuan. Surely, surely this Accused is 
not to be heard here now to say that the members of his 
command were executing prisoners of war and it did not come 
to his attention or to his knowledge. It could not have 
helped but come to his attention or his knowledge. There¬ 
fore, I want to call the Commission's to the fact that at 
these places, as well as every place where prisoners of war 
were kept, be it at O'Donnell or Cabanatuan, in the working 
details, they were told — in fact, there were bulletins put 
up for everyone who escaped ten would be killed. That is 
borne out by the statement that appeared on the front of 
the Manila Tribune at about January 9, where hostages would 
be held — civilians — with the implied threat that they 
would be killed, and that was signed by the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Japanese Forces, and yet this Accused said he 
knew nothing about it. Now, his name was used repeatedly 
on things like that. Yes; even the surrender leaflet that 
was dropped on Bataan. He denied all knowledge of that. 

He knew nothing about it being dropped; yet he was the com- 
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mander of the troops, and it was a direct invitation 
to General Wainwright to surrender. Then we find not 
only at Cabanatuan, but at Camp Keithley we find the 
testimony of two officers and one noncommissioned 
officer was killed for the escape of I think four prison¬ 
ers of war, it makes no difference the number. These 
men were killed because one was in charge of the American 
prisoners of war. The others all had staff duties in 
regard to the prisoners of war. They were killed because 
three or four prisoners of war escaped, not because they 
attempted to escape. We find testimony of that kind 
all over concerning work details. There was one who 
escaped during some attack by guerrillas, and they took 
the next ten numbers to them and killed them. That is 
definite testimony in this case. You will recall that 
as you recall this testimony.of the general mistreatment 
of prisoners of war. 

The 92nd Garage area — I don't recall the number 
of days they were kept there, but they had to feed them¬ 
selves, they had to get shelter for themselves, and they 
had inadequate water and no sanitary facilities at all. 
That was generally true, Corregidor to Manila. 

Then we have one of the Accused's Filipino witnesses 
get on the stand here and testify that the Filipino 
soldiers brought over from Corregidor were landed here 
in Manila. They were brought over two days later, as I 
remember, the 27th of May. They were brought over, but 
two days before that 10,000 Americans were brought over 
and landed up here at Paranaque, and then we have the 
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mander cf the troops, and It was a direct invitation 
to General Wainwrignt tc surrender. Then we find net 
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celebrated Dewey Boulevard victory march, if you want to 
call it that. I think tnat is what it was referred to 
by General Homma* s command, and tc say now that wasn't 
to humiliate those prisoners of war is another absurdity. 

To hear nlm say or tc hear nim say he knew nothing 
cf that is beyond the realm of possibility. Again he knew, 
and again he didn't care. 

The work details: Bataan, Capas, Bataan, Mountain 
Province, Calumplt and others. We have evidence here 
where ten were killed for one escape. Calumplt five we^e 
killed for one escape. Also we find the same pattern, 
the same atrocities being committed by members cf the 
Accused's command. 

New, we come to the surrender cf Corregidor, the 
white flag, of which there has been much said and much in 
testimony. I will not renash that testimony because I 
believe it is still fresn in the minds cf this Commission. 

I do want tc say this, that Defense read paragraph 223 cf 
27-10, which is the rule cf land warfare. Had they gene 
ahead and read 224, the following one - which they re¬ 
frained from referring to - and I quote Section 224, 
which reads as follows: 

"Fire during display cf white flag. The enemy is 
net required tc cease firing when a white flag is raised. 

Tc indicate that the hclsting is authorized by its com¬ 
mander, the appear?noe cf the flag should be accompanied 
or followed promptly by a complete cessation cf fire from 
that side. The commander authorizing the hoisting cf the 
flag should also promptly send a parlementalre." 











From the moment that the white flag went up on 
Corregidor at the command of General Wainwright never again 
was an American gun fired on Corregidor and immediately, 
the testimony is undisputed, he sent a marine captain 
as a parlementaire to make arrangements for the surrender 
meeting. He complied in every sense of the word with 
the rulings of land warfare. And then for a period of 
time, a short period of time, General Homma's command did 
cease firing on Corregidor, and I comment again there on 
the matter of communication, and I submit to you as 
reasonable men that you can assume because by that time 
the Japanese forces, both military and civilian, had con¬ 
trol of all the radio stations in Manila, I don*t think 
there can be any question in the minds of anyone, not 
even the Accused, but what General Beebe made those broad¬ 
casts as it is testified here that he make offering the 
surrender, and there is no question in my mind personally - 
again I am not testifying - but what General Homma was 
advised of that broadcast. Every indication of what 
transpired could lead to but that conclusion only, that 
he knew of it and he knew General Wainwright was coming 
over to surrender. 

General Wainwright came over to surrender. He was 
accompanied by and in the custody of the colonel of the 
Imperial Japanese Army who had been sent over in the 
event that General Wainwright did surrender to bring him 
to Cabcaben for a conference, to talk about surrender. 

He was brought over and then the conference took place. 

I am not going to discuss that conference other than to 
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say this: That the testimony of General tfcinwright is 
that he brought a paper with him on which the terms were 
set forth, and that is not denied by this Accused, but he 
refused to even consider it or look at it - he wasn't 
concerned; again he didn't care. He wanted one thing, 
and one thing only; and he left that meeting. I think 
there is no question in anyone's mind that General Wainwright 
offered at that time to surrender the four fortresses in 
Manila Bay. That surrender was refused. He was told 
if that was all he wanted to surrender he ocifti go back 
to the commanding general of the Japanese on Corregidor. 

He was told that at that conference, and he Was taken 
back, gentlemen, by the same colonel of the Japanese 
Imperial Forces that had brought him to that meeting; 
and yet while he was in the control and custody of that 
man, at that very time and at that very moment, according 
to the words of this Accused himself, he ordered the 
fire to be resumed on Corregidor, and it was resumed. 

They would have us believe there was a 15 minute prepa¬ 
ration of fire for the landing of divisions or a lot more 
troops. The testimony here of the people who were over 
on Corregidor suffering from that fire is not any 15 
minutes, but much over that period of time, and it started 
at a much sooner period than the testimony of General 
Homma's artillery officer, and he himself has testified 
here. 

Then we have the testimony here that is undisputed 
that not only on the night of the 6th of May, with the 
white flag still up,— not only on the night of the 6th of 
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May, but on the morning of the 7th of May fire still 
was coming from Bataan on Corregidor, That testimony 
is attempted to be explained by the artillery general's 
statement that when he finished his 15 minute preparation 
fire the night before he had left some charges in his tubes so 
he shot them out in the bay. Well, if he shot them out in 
the bay, we must assume from the testimony of the witnesses 
here that some of them exploded on Corregidor, and there 
were deaths on the morning of May 7. 

In my mind, gentlemen, the surrender or the lack or 
failure to accept the surrender of Corregidor again speaks 
louder than anything else in this court of the intention 
of this Accused all through his command and his occupa¬ 
tion. I think that every rule of human decency and all 
the laws of war, - all the laws of war were violated by 
this Accused in that transaction. 

I submit finally that this Accused here is charged 
with responsibility for the actions of his troops, that 
he was responsible, that he was the commander-in-chief 
in the Philippine Islands during all of the time he was in 
command here, that he knew or he should have known, that 
he did know by the reports that were being submitted to 
him of the conditions existing, not alone on the Death 
March, but of the internment camps, and in the civilian 
and prisoner of war camps. He knew he did nothing about 
it because he didn't care. 

He is not the fine humanitarian soul they would 
have you believe. He was the victorious commander of a 
force who landed and subjugated an island, and it was sub- 
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jugated as quickly and as soon as they could. 

And I submit General Homma, as he has said, he is 
morally responsible. I submit he is responsible in 
every sense of the word. I submit to you that all the 
rules of land warfare, that all the rules of war, that 
all the codes of international law, the treaties that 
Japan has signed or agreed to abide by, were violated by 
this Accused. Hard as it is for anyone to pass judgment 
on his fellow man, there is but one plain, clear duty for 
the members of this Commission, and that is to find this 
Accused guilty as charged, and in doing that the Prosecu¬ 
tion in this case expects and requests the death penalty 
for this Accused# 

Thank you# 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission will adjourn and 
meet again at 1500 hours on Monday, 11 February 19*6, 
at which time the finding of this case will be announced. 

(Whereupon, at 1215 hours an adjournment was taken 
until 1500 hours, 11 February 194-6.) 
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P R OC EEfi I N2S 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Commission is in session* 

COLONEL MEEK: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present. The Accused is present with Defense counsel. 
The Prosecution is present and we are ready to proceed. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: The Charges against the Accused 
are as follows: 

Charge: That Masaharu Homma, between 8 December 
1941 and V) August 1942, then Lieutenant General of the 
Japanese Imperial Army and commander-in-chief in the 
Philippines of the armed forces of Japan at war with the 
United States of America and its allies did unlawfully 
disregard and fail to discharge his duties as such com¬ 
mander to control the operations of the members of his 
command, permitting them to commit brutal atrocities and 
other high crimes against the People of the United States 
of America, its allies and dependencies, particularly 
the Philippines, and he, Masaharu Homma, thereby violated 
the laws of war. 

Additional Charge: That Masaharu Homma, then 
Lieutenant General of the Japanese Imperial Army and 
Commander-in-Chief in the Philippines of the Armed 
Forces of Japan at war with the United States of America 
and its allies did on 6 May 1942 unlawfully refuse to 
grant quarter to the armed forces of the United States 
of America and its allies in Manila Bay, Philippines, 
and did thereby violate the laws of war. 

The Accused, his senior counsel and personal 
interpreter will take position before the Commission. 
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(Whereupon the Accused, Major Skeen, and the person¬ 
al interpreter of the Accused, took position before the 
Commission.) 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Findings: Upon secret written 
ballot, two-thirds or more of the members concurring, 
the Commission finds you: 

Of the Charge: Guilty, except the words and figures 
"8 December 1941 and 15 August 1942," substituting there¬ 
for the words and figures "10 December 1941 and 5 August 
1942." Of the excepted words and figures: Not guilty, 
of the substituted words: Guilty. 

Of the Additional Charge: Not Guilty. 

Has the Accused or his counsel anything further to 
offer before sentence is announced? Do you wish to make 
a statement? 

THE ACCUSED: A short statement I wish to make. 

I wish to thank the gentlemen on the Commission 
for the courteous ways which I have been treated all 
through and during my trial. I thank you very much. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Sentence: Upon secret written 
ballot, two-thirds or more of the members concurring, 
the Commission sentences you to be shot to death with 
musketry. 

The Accused will be escorted from the courtroom. 

The Commission adjourns, sine die. 

(Whereupon, at 1505 hours, 11 February 1946, the 
trial was concluded.) 
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Wtaaa itfk D.U11 the data* tho tarpon--t-ro, *lv~ 

(Map or othor plaooT 

111 thilr htfu, ruki, walls and othor iimUfrlv Vnfamllw. 


I Mi pul 00 A#lull town Ob poan. of 'aW‘i> olsaiv- 
la* up all nor aatorlal lofl thoro. K« voir at 
Iflm Auorlaaa trooks to haul. filpo voro stool la** tiro* 
off IW trunks, Moriaou vallaoiV cuurd wit:* .’%>• boonuno 
vo vorv ardoral ♦©. Ons al«ht about lflC FlUyln*- plow*- 
od to attouk tho o«ap. Tho J*nm aado os Urns up I ho 
tmti, Wo Li lUhlo on, pul th* AuortOan .risoasr* 
lu u lino iu front of Iho liuoks. ~ii o* fol behind u* >U- 
rifles and aado us march toward tha ittuU&i FlUpiaoe. 
The Filipino* dispersed - ths Jape oopfcured 1 Fill..Inn 
oho CUTS lafuraotioa others. S uors voro Won a**' tor* 
tured thou loo. Axerloano eon lukoa to tha plans vorv 
the Filipinos voro Won and ofulo ueod as shields, 

Thsoc r told of 6 uors which voro laXoa aakla* la lu all. 
fhoj voro tortured, Hod, hot ualt water pourod down 
thou, hot tallow frov candles pul lu their spas, paper 
turaed botnuea Iholr loos, then hunt up bp tholr f in¬ 
fers all alfht. The next Aaf Ihop voro loadud to a true., 
oarrlod out sa tha •"alar Is gap. The Jap Oupt out om's 
hood off, o ooldlor baronlod oao - this kvpt up until 
Ihop voro all kdllod onoopt euo who run. ^ had to owes 
his. tbo Japs olarlod shoo I lac o»«r our hoado - Copt. 

Xuovloo a Had. offloor shoutad to as to hit thu fround. 

Whoa vo did apt oat oh tho Fill pi no tha Jap Ca r >l said h• 
oao ol*M to kill » Auorloano for Iblo. k Jar seUtor 
poruuadoi! hlu ool to do 1 %. Mo than aado us go to tne 
Iraok - a duarlooos vor usds Is hold oao Flllpldn while 
tho Oopt, would out tlis Filipino 1 # hood off vilh hit 
■word. tho aoptains nous <ui fluaunhl. (Aopaouakt) 

loaded squlpoMnt fro* felons ships. *o *eru for* 
ood to do drills on hour boforv brookfaot on hour »M*r 
Mpi^r, dhor. oaf noubor did on**thine wron* ho col W1J 
baeskod out of hlo and tho root of Iho 41-OUp was node 
lo run for ulloo. Thole favorite ooopon Mas a pluk ban* 
dio. ths Copt. sold always * pvu will not bo Iruolsd so 
tul. Ouosts but as prloonaro of oar, vh*o ho puulohod 
m punt shod you onto rood* for Iho do a tor. A » star pri¬ 
vate (hoalusoa) was Iho Oil of pun 1 shoe, Mo aoud Iho side 
of M« oobosr. 


•nboortbod oud sworn to boforo ae this nn dor « 


/»/ finiM I kM 

/?/ Jliuo. k. mSS 


„ v , mismuu H0M “‘ 

wfioey euhihit Nu .«V 
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I t t A 1 fl At IX 

©Uni 

30 otto*** XH 1 
r (X* • ) kiln Mrtl *u’ 7 iftlrwi, t*~ 

rjllatrii 
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<*• ^ mr *r\ui«»4. r«4tt«iM 

A* tM 0*1/ 4rlMtlk£v«t»r m Knl m» *»*• N* ^Ua #Wrf< nrt •««* tKprl rifim 
fttl v«ij» u» d*rm»tt*g «m wiiuun tm *•*«•». ^ »n« 

ln«l la la* mi la am HaU- t«# lm*l* 00 a m>o«« lf »■> f.*%- 110 W *Uij. 

It mt pal rtf »o rr,- i».r larnt* 

4 . Bat abaltar did y^» h*m? 

A, TKa Vpacraa »•* VlU a» fwr« *m « «%U WLU^ :.c lk» 

arm but |t »m not 4»«<*• M mulfl >»r*t boat too vaU *^a,, u otair^W 
mfcmafcift iHtflttm trv* -Ifi, %1» «KU *m ati&u. «u i«m 

la ant** •«' ***u off U* KUxUt nut. £d*t off the mamma ui>< tt . * *, 

*«■ ahoilert Tfc« "*"t art tMk *V»wi l«'- am armed t atta 

It am pivMlaatJt y^nabit. X \ta t>mr a m Ufa am 40 am ia«« 
la oaa rimv. it.* itibift fir h V tj vaata *m a»r<il. i.u* U u uuu mma* 
Ut pnaaa tro* tf <rt am fmlteaU; ao air. nthou^. th« re**.!, vttmn* 

f*Mr4 %7 IU cHlfffa or-uM t» U >* th. tNa air fallal V* i-i»»r tr ixm 1 m 
lap strata ta« /,Po<t of prJaoo ta«)m««r XoaaMea ./ tua tW««< •<* *a> uui» 
It! art IK* w MlU m«. 

Q. fiot rbrnt «T*»*lag *toi*mlatlftmv 

A. XI aat oliNMt tapm#sll« It f at «t «U*I. 1 mombar nut 1 * 04.1.1 apt urt 

atm vlttaat tilitopti^ *»w » It as. Ultra a*r* ala In tar r 

group, four of *• nrt rigbi »l«t w* t« lpl*d 4 n« >« 1 m M* 

4* °m p«t IttallffJ a*y tf t*r ;«y4*A< .%• nr afffUm* mo nor* fm 

Ua aomiUnmf 


Mi 1 ta*not. 


1 amrut ;oi*xu»m, agl. 


IKK off I Jaorjla 

Oouatp off 1 flap* 

I, Tntmm sAonrot J«taxa, rf Laofful as*. Wit* *Of iwni a «*U # at.** Ua* 
a/ tpmU/it It ratoef U p «rr a* tad to Ua artml l.U I m amUa it mi, Ual 
Ua fomgolj* tiaacrlpU* off »v laVtrrgali-a, md Ula ti fit aril un mm 
road It at Uy J<> ft ) • flU^a*. Iwt U.« -f* Utt t-1 tht maialwd 

la mid iranaartrHm opt 'rua t* iKa Hoi off m Mt rta lu m4 Wilaff. mt 
U*t «m lotarrupkilm ^1 la'aM Mr Uaaiti J. •anot, la* *IC. Tout 
Jtrrltt CMiou', M HTtJrt -mpAitAa Ui h ma l . tlngUal., oa l Jba* i?J0 


> It md i UVIM bafftr* oa ItAt 18U. dtp at 


/•/ ftaa f, liana* 

J ♦» I, *u*IU 
1*1 L%« mo 
ta axarp Can <Yf|o« 


coimimtial 
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j u -c. me* 


**, n*U* t tun iffiM, 

•wtrtV Ut*i^WN 9«W*1#* C^^i* 
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• X »«• «av lu tx egr i:i# ^ <5 *•> ' • • I 

token : r«o Corr®-tdor n'd ( «^r*' ; t i» J*.* cW„ >1 •» . V - * tl<T 

Prl«Or. on la® u«b* <l«j. X « ’*• ' » 1.1 ' M '. 1. ... ? . k , «o 

24 Way X942, X •<« «o*i fi' M. :*. Cnl»-M««•••»>, u*vn» , t .1 

•I (nbonrtann on ^ Mn> l r jy. auc . ittiutiutl j»arolf.i*. 'V <oy iVi^ 

X wao aaroW. rift* C «fcnr. ttiun U .;>»• j, ,.v' • t~ %«• .. \ < kilt*. 

■■Uro ftoB> U® oily. 1 %rrlo ►■ Gmu* rj ** »1aw «•> *e> w it .id 
tW« until I*) o*fUi».«• 1' . ’ .i ... laro-. fW t i kilo® 
Mtom fro* £««e ,fj to Ci'-C <M f "bi*..'. tin- loontoC ntoa 9 W>r« .. 
Cob«i>ntwan. X nrrivo* »< r» v 41 ** 1 Soptohur i ikP «-m ?i tin 

liter* unt.l 0 Jun* j ><i 3 • On tho lot Ur «'.*U I on* i«i ♦ >. *.» 

X w*i qt.or U| -<t «t • asp. }.'« c •*'»*" 1/t b«Ml 11 /Ilijc f •, , Xu .1' *l 
Wlj can* in »*®«r fcac#e lb work on ftlwitr*!* Fl#Mi * D® U ’ alt 
X *m AMit ;w lUllUt uilriM U»*t•> or. %h» ' d.4. f • 

HUM* iTioon until nbcol 29 or yJ *«.»•«• XJrf*, •• *M«» ti« * .. t 
teok to si, I •rrlrnfl at C«*r A o» lb- an* o* »a t . n 

■Mill JO Jurw, lotf t*rt I «u« Mt»T' * * by %».. 1. . Lm*. 


c o m n im*i 

tcf t-r cm ^ arrcck 

JM|| 44 * 0001 • Knrtl*< Doj .rl«o*t — 

' • *4 I t" - '•! 


C np’ otn «#i UC> 


Itl* tritoov i*»j* <JbJ^* .. IU.U/, -l i -<7 l . f 

noadaunrtnrn, Lint* 1ct #2 % Ao*ii.it rvl. (Tr* . • • •. ■ ■ •»* ’**'« •'»' • 


Q. 9 tnt« .tar xt«no, r.-k, o«rl*l nu-s.* •*» 

A. U>: » dlt, tfl* « ;r ' • , . 

n«ro you r*c*r.tly k<« rol..ro«0 * 


i< Toni I onn o -rlnvor of »hr Jc^or-i, 


Tnkot. itt 


lopnrlor > 


Dortot 


In lh» Pri T.r.ot- oft 


• ■». »;»•* 'i •'. 

G- /,. .J. .« . 4 <K**fcf 


^MlllOba by i 


Q» At ell* i i HWO >*I>| in c niaV® .. • 


tkn anttor AK»rle«n 'Trlnof.. if 
nor bolnf Ionian k> Jn.niv#* ^flonrn 

or. - <,( .i w. klioi. f»o»ol» 
tkrw^-r Uc city .t Kmaln« la«oc an 

29 ^ . 


fnrpolanU x f "oti-i *. 
lv« V ii*u, Cpl«! <V 



















• ofnmvTiii 


V wa ; •, ^1-M m gr MI^IUn or HitmtMt af Am*>*o elMwu *4 a*o 

U4f 

A. I'M* •*» 1* 1 *a hold prloou** m Hr b ««• Japaaaaa 1 aa# (MN y wars* 
Mm**:* niMii at Uuiu, um<> ferlt* "art* : •«* #a.«*a»* or- 

f l*M** *•* Ml IbU MS b*«l aUHTi^ff IMrlMl rrtacrcm. 

A Jlii T»N W«Xtir? ut« «J4 (liW >4ct }A >•*/• <C jrwr «•«* * <*lc<l#e 


A* 1 «u in mb ; .rt*o #r nf war ‘ir U* oo Co ragider, . «ja* on «J 

4k/ I ,«►* uJhb by boat with a atakr of c*th#r mr1**n primtmrx* to 

#bar- «a Wt ltMrfoo at Ilia Lhb** .Vulrrart piac. ra **«»« MM <«/ 

«a *07- >mui« 4 # i.t r». t* r „ f^a* om *1d« of Maatla to 

HUM -'••A U OB th* atw mi*9 t* Ik #*4*. Tfc* to<* i*l«a* 

uk/v^« tin Wat -ai tha da* aaa aa* la fuU tit* of tW papula»lot M Iba all*. 

X an AMiUm prfaaaar (r^otu^ly arsr. bloakof tti taireh ibrou*i) 

W*ii*. Jkat/ .f IW A*ari*aa« Uonm lU ani lira# «0 kiaa any of thaat 
aa<« ua«M* to acatlnua th» uarsh, thay aara Haataa all orar thair bo^iaa 
V l>a Ja,«ia. vff I •.•*!• a»4 m.latad an «Ho aar* In ab*rs« of ns. la 
mm\ o«jm Uia Warloaa priaoaara •ouid fallout *f tba ooluaa baca»»«a of 
lllaaaa auf* r«IU(w« and tb# «ot4 »<#• »v to ibaa «ai Oaai tbaa 

•iUb «1 ib<*r thalr rtf la t»t*a or Halt aabar toatkarda. Tha AaarlaMi prlaonaro 
Mto fail ait and aara. kaataa aoi*a Ijtft lylue <jb tho atvaat with a 7ai «aaa« 
gaan:.i».«t U>«m. ! >><•**<* la tar tb t tha Ja^Mkaa *» oaiail taak picked 

ap Utaaa -aa^ioant a».« aaa iali«n onW S- 

A flaa /on im» «a#/o*uaatlfp <a> 4f t)» >a»«oaaa lo febar*a of tMi aarabt 

A* t m iiaabia to umm or **aatlf> **V of tba Tapanaaa j howvrar, I 

loan. r»\*nov»*f j^maara *h/.t t*»* T^.^aaaa kto aartnaa &• vhraa*h Maaila. 
iaalA. .T^: notu ffitm aH' a bM ia>n» bad Jubt prior lo tha u»vra*< iom rwa 
Ali'jKj.aW. 5i»«y wrt ua io^v. *iU u« .,'twr •# arnraf at mUbld Prtaaa. 




usa wna«’U, ofi. 

Xf5TD c -# • AON 


•t#|a i»f • Ulaagarll 

5 ® 

Couat* «4 * Halt) 

X. baa Ea aatt, of laafal %a« bain# duly aaora at oath, alala tbai X baaa 
raal .iba lorafoinc Iraaaorlptloa of a* lotarrofatlco an# all saavarti nartaiaa# 
Ibarala ar« tma to tha baat of mi kaoaladaa aad baliaf* 


•a baa rt ire# mui t 


laa SMnatt, Cpl. 

far*. «■ thla lal Ate/ at Acaa 1943* 


clmpt j. ri.tof.ir, oapt«, car. 

'brrr r* Court. 


0 C » F I | I If T f A t 










U S. A. v* masmum kohwi 

Profit cution _ 

DcMUi 

« «c«r.w. ./fcS^OL^/^ 

















Jmr? 0. F**iKU«» »M *itf 

*V ) t. 


<. »*«•*«* jr»« aortUl *Ut^l 

*• i vu «rri«i U 1130 lV fctodoo h b«f«4r 


I v nrti nw«< U l*a» •* JfcUfcWl* 

li a-IMn «T SoUMIm <rf l>tMtl« Wi 
■»<» ai« U|l*lr*ii4i Ui mi «k 

Im «7 flMd »«*ra U 1MI M 1 mil mA iHi 

mu «<ifU 4 *UM d m* mr y %a rm m a Mr 

‘fcil U TMt rmH aumUM* 


Wu ^r«iaUUn «U l^l* inflUMT. 

«*«• )A«f» r«* Wr« Ntli»4 f*> #1* Mtfll 

* JH» oum MiUi «■ X< »»bmx/ 1»4Q rw W« Mil 

< xm 0U«f l^liif of IMf fW ImI IrM la 

MrtiMHiu f«r AM MMtfi ia «M JVUMm UImM, 
£•*♦*1 •• Ua >mM«« i« a* nuiir u* i«x«ac«. 

•*«<« di*» f* ntlAM U M 4lU|riM U1MM 













UUW UM«. •/ i 


it I if* »»Uir «f Mm MitriAtMit M 
r*. >• W itflii tfe* * 

mk.jIIm of v*&U«, 


• *m9+ix*U<m «f (h 

* tolUtl, <irlUa, 


Mmi te*Ja«'» >7*HL JUft, **ft < 



flair l al A Iftdtte, 
1HIM ttntM 


«rity latftl^i 


ilf >unr it, ImnIU flail tffftftiiN. 

tMtfltf ut*lll*aa*« ftofjn, tUlr j »«rrUa AmmM 

-j*i Mrl«l J* HtlUt IwWtl? Ann. 

TMn» Mrrlaa O r>— i l 

' - 1 ' & 

Am- 1 • .r**r tell ium MK) aurto) 

Omirj C, hUI*!, u*ial fn telly 4w M), Jlte* A 

^il4. «1|4AI*« r*. , 


I iu Writ 19 *ite» >*0 A la f|j**aaUaa> f»*ftra. 
ft*A «*A l&rau^* wfc*l A*rl 4^4 /** Mtcr Uu Gftlftte IMMl? 
t Mtirtl Mm Uattad mtia ai If **r 193f it H* lark, to «a*k. 

‘t»t |w /w urltil «UtA«> 

i VM a*rrl*l la l«3f iVNaxloo tc feral*? Oarr, a utttoMn iIMn* af 

fluteU*, i-M| Itltai, to lart. I «M U Mm at Mai tU* m • ffmotaUta 
*f to M« Mortlin rf toriea, 

tM « *H1 m* tf tea Qaf%*4 itatti> 


^ I fiMlwd 07 firte !•««• la lvo» Ml /hilAUljAt*, Tv Mm - rta *r wA VMM* 
U >-164X71. % toUratln rf lat«rtl« War* >«ta 1M, 1 4 HfttWNl 

•Mir tiM ill** wi(MftUa U« aa Ma «OSOM. 1 waa rmaua raw i > Mi> 
1 h< ay ftol oftaro la IM aa 1 maU Ml teton %a tea fclto tUUi, I Mh 
• aft ftfUuUft alaaa agr rater* Mlftf 1MI. 

u Ala> li roar .>ra*aat eMvallait 

l WM Ua alaaa Ji*atey 1M W tea Mt 'irwrfti.* af «Mm aa * 

tel** layraaa *l a l lra pt IftU Wfft*. 

i» Mkta tear* f* Wm v««l4a4 f*f ter " *aft' M ir * | I • 

»• l Uf% to total flair a a* *9 ary 1M0 Ur tea Ml OarparaUft af 4Ml« 

U«i U ft to Chlaf tefla—r of iftaU far M Irate la tef *<M tela a 

to> -latotlrf far tea* aaaaara la tea toUfalM lalftteft. I ft M tea atea ft* 
l~*U aft* Hum .(Mtoft la MM toU7?lM Irt—ift, 

Aala iftara /ft Mftftt la Mm toUftlM TalaMaf 


IIIV1 I Ilf 
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•Y- 1 -' 

--c*vc>-9 {*- «' s -*+ < ^>5^ ) — ~~ i^d 

:-3 v> * r-i>Jj 

-r-vq'-M 
n 11 - 1 0T5a|^j^J, 3 IT 

^^)|C -*HFj$t— t) HD mV> VvJi vj ~s f/ 










































Lie n lie. Var. C4, )*44. 


Ur. T»C. Hall lot; 


JUKI Cl 


8ir: 

You are hereby given notloa that the 
houae whloh ;ou ere leaving baa been eontructed 
between the Imperial Japanese ?J®vy end the houaa 
owner R****>!• AIU>»Ia*, You ou>-ht to look for ano¬ 
ther house to leave es aoon u« possible. You era 
illven tlije up to »prli lb, 1914 • 
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IftBYAlCXlD 



glen oft aioMmn) 

) AH 

County of J Veyna ) 

i, o^c-^ia u. MAiffita, or i«afui :>g*, ooiwir #*iy #»a/ - 

„toto that X have rand fcna fortrolni- t*an*0fAptt#n oi ec/ tA'tr*;.. 
-alien? f tnat ail aoaeara aontalnod Uiai^otn are tfc.o to lit* b««t yr 
toy trrwwlad** and boltcfj a»xi l&at tno A*ang|rUJ a*dai>atlUoa <♦> 
tain* paga* fpoh by myv»Xi« 


wi 




llfl H. 

U H. 


P*l»«"9 

i- 




.. 

Pgh*.’rlbr*? »r! aaoro !• ! >Of OM to »o tmi |l*tn Bay or . l 

/•/ .obayt rt«aca 

A/ uUtioirt iQbjA* 

oiary rublto, . 

*ayaa bounty» .»n. 


19 ooAAlaaUo axplraai lb Bay l^At, 


X, CAitt A, Afti-ga, special Agent. gig. e*rtl/> Hat 00 4? ouly^ 
AD4i, paraonally appoaiod before me Cecelia J. lervdaa ard ^ui/r. 
tbe rarocoitjff ano«a*a *0 th« roftJ'al 4|ueetlone aat forint at 

V*r ;->•/ t'otlaum; bad baao tranaorlbotf, Uie aatd ceoalio 
daa read tna near atd affixed har ulpootura ti>or>to In my preterit*, 

f J ' oari a. Male 

°f A s£ 

Intelligence and vorapnnal :>§aurtty Drioch,i 
ilao^warterp, DleVrUl ■'**» X$ *lJ#n Sarvioei 
Oorinxnd, a ST, loss yenooaeot ttuiAlne. 

Dotrolt 2o, JfttoblfgkR, lo Aug* ICf.*. 


A CAWIlfllttJ fWJii COKXt 


! I 1 

Hu \ 



U. I. A. vs MAIAHARU MOMMA 

PnOSICUTION ^ ,] 

D “*““ .___ E*»i»rrNo. 1 «j>, A - 

K«c«,vn> \Tj(),4X 


I 

4 I I f M I C 











for Tii* oo 

Judff* Admcato dffteral'a &r**rtM«i — *•' ti /%M|€ 


IfelteM «ltui Of JMCtlM 

In mt%+r of tfQ*»5*rrt*tSan • ^a* atuiiilot. of T*»tlaniO* 
of r>r! h or.«r»* of *ar undar 1»- • of tlvlti a. Pt*U» f 

r>ropar condition* fro» Bay * a** *32270$ 

1*2 to *» a»r m*. 

?n*nn oti aatutfbder Natal* 2**;*-». Tama 

Dota* 1 May 1943 

rn t*<« rroannca ofi David J. M*rrtnon f Irani, fiafurlty tn- 

•elilg#oe* 6orp* v tlihtb Barvi<j« CfiMnd 

xaatlnno fcvi Dovid i. ttorriaor, 4e*»nt 9 daourtfc? In- 

tallltanoe Jar f right* Manrlae Cow**! 


dtn *o ro*r rvinr, r*n< 9 i>*rUl nimbor and .eraMnon' ho-a* 
addraa«» 

Alvin ... t4u«, T/feft.., AtK 632f2?t* 9 «/o #r. ».H. ct*»j* 9 

fnrtoa 9 T*.«a«. 




Have you recant If returned *o tha &i*k««d atataa fr-m 
4 Tti tlr« 


„ Joto you • uriaonar of wnr» 

I Too air. 

rm» 

0 atoto what placetA*»r* hold rut atftl* tha *p?voalMr.te 4it«i< 
A Clfft) Wo. J 9 Uiror, P.J. fro* 29 *o 194 J do >5 ^- v Wl 
Peaty Intaraadtat* Maho*l 9 ?*r* Av^» e, Su t)e 1 ktroo, .1. 

from *5 July 194? to 10 *<rvM»fc*r I9*?y 
Conrr- no. 3. Luaon, ,1, frvw 10 Kovoab^r 94? to V low-- 
her 19A.*J and Camn No. 1, »*»»©", P.X, frwa JO IV* 

to 30 January 19*5. 

*r* you faolllar flth tho Mannar an»i -athod * tr*n ■ »ertinf 
AvorUfr orlaonar* of mr from Cot roc l dor 7al*ftA to Coop 
Mlltd, baton* F.l. <m or about J6 K»r 19429 

A Too air. 

V Hat* briefly ho* you core ^rtod. 

A a* on;a t«*»n tn boat* fvor. Corretfidor through IlnclU Par 
and anchor"-'. Juat off Manila. *« *ar# then tronefaired *o 
•anil boata nd toicon In to a? rcvlaatalr • suaurtar of a 
nil* fro* tha ahoro lino - hay* the cater **• jnat a HtlM 
ov«ir vat at deep and forood to anlic tha quartor ollf in 
voter to tha ahora. Ah*r. a* roadhod the ahora «o vyra tnon 
fore** to varoh aooa 5 tr 7 <allaa to Coop MlllMd. 

9 Fhat tyn# of troataont dtd yon raeatvo froo tho J anoaa 
aon tr>d offlaora In oMrft of vtm dvrtof that trltf 

II Tho tran^wint *a^ varr poor* *h«n U»« oonll Mata rrtr*' 
about a %unrtar of a ailla fr<m tha aborallna thoy ^'anuok- 
od u* out of tha boata" ratbar than aakliig oa to fat out. 

On tha march to tha choraland froo th*r* to Camp Fi¬ 
ll Ml «»ny of cor aar and offlaoro Ml out 1m* tn thair 


BEMIJCTKP 








*•> fk .r M a nt 



sa t x it tip 
tor Tut tax aiDK. amci 

«*t« Pr^rUwt — 

Tfelfad fiUtM of karioi 


Is th» n*tW of tyvt* -oration 


*>«#-'* i-*itloa of f- t 


t»f of Mr ufKJ»r id- • of M*|r 6. it* i» 

>rooar c«r\4!tt,<v,a froo M tt* • A*i ftjMPOd 


rop«r oow4ttior.« fro 
1M) to ?9 tty !<M*. 


TtK«n Kti dacafcday Sotol, h^i fa*** 

0*t#, J tty ml 

In t « «f , aavld J, dnrrUKW*, Afont, 8a«nrlt 

tollLf^now Coru» % tlfftilfe flarrioa 

tr«tiano W i hov!d J. ttovloo*, Xaourlty In 

toUif«mo Coro*, * lahUi Sarvlaa &*«■ 



3 6toto your anwn, ri>f) , ««ri4l rruahar orrt cannon* taw* 
<W'*df01i. 

• a Win . -t*»un, T/Xft., ue¥ 6 j* 2?06, c/* 2r. i.d* 4 
r<io^4i T*x»a. 

M«v* you r«o«fitlv ratumod ^o tho tinJ tod Ptotow fto» 
onfitiit 
A To* (lr« 

t, Jar* you a nrlaonor of *t«M 
A T*» air. 

<1 state *hat r>Uoaa/w*r* hold nna atato tha approvtiwto 0oto« 
A Conrn Wo. *, Lmror, f.T. fro* ^ tty 19*^ do ?5 JuV* l**?! 
fo**y Internal lot* Sohool, Part Araoi*-•«**, 

fro* ?5 July 1<M? to 19 WoTnobur l^j 
Cn»? »o. 3. Lu*on, M t fro? 10 WovrtW *>4? A* V tnyor 
Wor 1*4? and Camn Wo. 1, Uwon, P.I. fro* 39 Wovr-vVar ltt 
to JO January 19*5. 


to 30 January 19*5. 

• you foallfar With th* »ann« 
/ •orlour prtionar* o* war froa \ 
MMM, Uit'sn, P.Z. on or about 
to* air. 


Cor/ofMor X«L»nd to 
26 tt* 19*2t 


. ' Uta Vlofly how you or« Iran* »nrtad. 

A *o ^ro tnfcan tn boat® Tron Corr*ridor through Wont la B»’ 
a'vu Arujhort'i Juflt off tt ilo. a* wore than tranafarrad to 
ana 11 boata nd talcon In to in rptloataly ■ lUortrr of * 
olio rroit th* ahora Una • hara tha wvtor wwa Juat o Ltttlo 
ov*r volet doap and foroad to walk th* yuartar olio Ui 
•otor to tba ahora. ^hon »t raaohad tha ahora «a /*r» 
foroad * o noroh *©ov $ hr ? oil* a to Oawp BUI bid. 

Q What typa of traotwont did vqu raootvw frr>« t»*o Jaionrao 
won and offloara in ot’arfa of vou duplnf that 

K Tha tr vat want «*» wrr ooor. *^an tho aaall boata rrtrw I 
about a Quartar of a wlla frow tha ahoreUna tHay M Vnoak- 
ad ua out of tha Mata" ralbor than a.kirtf iu *o fat out. 

9n tha wrah to tha tbaorallrio and frow thara tn Can? Pi- » 
llbld mj\y of our non **nd offioora foil out duo to *hal* 
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. . 


Mg 

• pi 

k 


► l*t? 5* ' 

Mh«4tt 




• 'jM *< ( 

A to ftn> tfc* moag of an or tba AM 
* foli out on if li mr*>. or U* rpoo* 
I t'f Wir Of tho Japanm** -^rttripatlrr 
i mM !a * ur '>ovta*M antjwar* 


i bwoii in ton? Mltbidf 


tha UvW MdltloM In tho »t that tin*? 
«*» oanrwoUftrly ur-j^oJ *wd tfcoro wma nn-Jhi c 
1* fwnUi!'* in tho «r 4*r. l» ooaro foroH to 
not?«U fL oot* mrl Ml t v ua«* tho amlrmot 
H lj m movore nr UdlUi< 


A C-! : ftt, Uiton f It 

2 


[ often tho tio doyo *0*7 of 6 «m fill* 


how mn» TOIL tronarmrtod fno (Map ftT.lfei* to ©»w? «o. It 
Bo-* Ufl of n* OH ?}oood In omob bjxctr of t fall Ufa 
-umlff to Caouutuoo. TTjo cm looked ILko thr/ <oM 
moraally loll coo* $t m, fill not about «t might Moor 
trip daring whir* tlto mny of tho aa In tho oor faint- 
efi i!^ 1( «j to orowdod that thoy had to to hoW ap to 
t'oem mo not roon to lay then tom, ip otoppwJ «t cm- 
tbftotoftft not ctiyod thect evwrhlfhl and tho following 
oynlni wort Mood to him «om 25 alloo to Cup Vo* )« 

that' aooaoodotlanp Wwro rmniihwd you it Ootanatuo* dot* 
ing hut ormrnigM ct*y mf what worm tho eo-di*l*<M of 
tho 15 «Un hlj& to Coop Wo. ) fro* OptonatvanV 
In Cnhonptaon Wo woro flvon dlno«r Milan mono la tad of 
About Mia-1hi/’ «f •» pontoon imp of rloo par woo, nothing 
alow mg fagot I hoi | not ma motor and wo 
worn formal to il««t any plnoo Of o>*ld find. which it* 
oooally wot out on tho ground# UurLty oar Mho tho fol- 


in Cabonttwnn Wo woro flwen dinner wm 
A bout 4Q»-thUo of a etntaan imp of H 
alow mo fufOillhoi, not rton motor a«A 
worm formal to ala« t any place %* c-ml 
morally woo out on tho ground# Ourtbi 
loving day wm woro glwon ho wiUr, but 


losing day Wm vmro ilwwn he wo tor# tat during com la- 
froyumrrt roit otopo tho guardc mould allfco us to drink 
wotor ctlading la tho roadcldo dlbehoc. Thlo and# many 
f / of tho m awry atofc and %hoy wo forood tofhlJ <vnt on 
V thr r.ticm. I do not kn a chat hayponod a* mo wait on 


without thorn# 


flW Alvin A# attorn 
T/ ALV2> A. *TAl* t AAf 


State oft Tcwk 


County off Cray ) 

HMd A1 I If nii of lawful «if v bring duly Bwom on 
mth, gr*>to t l ?«t I haww read the fo/og l *g tranacrinttop 
of ay intgproration and all mama oantoinmd thorola arm 
tri>m to tho boot of ay kni*«l«dgo and ballof, 

0/ Alvin a. Atouo 

tf Attiw I. r*!g, l» 

Bahaeribod tad cwom to boforo m thl# 5th day of xy^ 
Ify oomMtslon fhirfit Juno 1, 


2 h» 




* 


'"■'A'i 


\nmim ..•ouriky TttfoJUia«ro« fo)mi * 4 
0 «rtlfy t.hut -'ll 3 *J\r 1<M # rfc. r * 


I* 0>.v4 J» Varrl^ft, Aftnt, i dour iky HfiJUiinro* n<0r'if<| 
'lfhth ,#r*loo Com- **6, owrttfy, thot 1 **r 1 •'•* , 

«?.'y A - *nr*>4 /.ifi* »4 ‘jt-un*. *.* v -7>.6, 

'ir'd |Mk thO f OFrr.?lAc 6 AJ«f>r »0 to ttim -»<*V*r »»* 

fortht thit «f«|r hft tA*ti»r>ry h*tf to»-n **wio\\r|6fc» MU 
Alvin A* ' t»«p r^nfi tho zmm int Vti jl'sntuc* th-*.*.- 


to !/i «7 :<>**»• 


$ tfov !*• 


OEvTIFIfD TOM CurVt 




6/ ^llViO «, l; n f f i f ii f 

I Tirn • 

Mtt v .if> -urltt^lyiMU^^ 
t^\h .*orle«* Oltis M 


' t/ 





RCITRIOT'-D 


II. f. A. va MAtAHAHU ItfiWMA 

PWltWON w - (\fev3 

LxHtoir N©.V<r»%V 














- f* 


Wl III! 0YI9 


4 * 1 * 0*14 i 

mm or imsj® i n 

mtt tt mn*r 



a hm, ffi , mb iwvwn, wu on*, hi mh 

BUU, until Um Ula af mm*Ur, ■« | t 1 MI, WLa* first 

4&l/ m«», Mmi aai tan Wall 


I* ifVitMt ir Ml iMte hf ltl <BMW 4 mm fpa 

1H? asm at or iM Wf<t***«r 4, 'tit, «l »*tlt • j-Ha*a»r 
OwnH g» mi«ri«c iImMIIni 






On or »Vu* ** BO. |M“. tilla * fTlatnsr if Mi* Mil 1*1** 

/•root *t M 1 ltt< vrltnn In Kvon., bl i» « >wWr tf ktrlea MU1«* 
M4H04 W««M >W 114 m% lABt stlj «Wf Ik* <aat»Bki tf Wa 
n*H‘ Mo* JoaoaWr* t*l/ »aa * n»*o, • t«t. H#l (f^tostU fftllM- 
■Ufcl «** f ■ jtW la list tf • *rraj tf mo '.lat« 19 far wtav. A 
flwr< (»*at **♦•«< tlrt* ta M «< »Mli UM. B<M *M Ml 

iMt41aWly #W, Ibt mil, tt ika nwii vmai »*% Waa a< iWt 
• W-J Mt k>*« a** tarot Ilbtn »tn #4 it Wt mm mbbbv. Ml l* 

Ml taav It* » mi 0 / lit Amt least Mf lit l*»a*W Imlsi 

rmls i« ; mt mm •«/* va*t tt m*H ». IIM, la, 
vllh 0 1 Ur pat*'•**• tf Ml, **V| plaotA »WtH a 4 *»mm aklj> 
ftt 404 for Mmallm. I fat loot lil« if m tv a Wat l^lsWr 
I* 1144. th* tldp *«i torpilHi at & Attt, Wi*U*r «itt lit ittit latitat* 
prlMoart tf •*-» ;ap*4 HifWift lt%o MM »t«V. ?W Ii.omm a War! Ua 
tWr Mf* BMlln tt III Batrltaat MltaUf la Ik* nia, Wt !»»• maUm 4 
tt toMfli Ibt urn, At At •yyr»«***4 U* tVtrt At mII«* 4 a /a/tataa 
ImIh l««4h»4 iltfft oat 111 Jtptaota n Ihit Uator rata flrlag o» I la 
Aaarl tas* at la*/ Ufl Ut inltr «al at* tp Ut Waal, lota alltopltl It 
w**l Mar*, Mat I Attt faftaavo talmn t*» lla m4 k^l Ala oaMaral ta 
a Mall coral raaf V »«llu pa flat. At Wimm appMaekaA, * taaU 
ftpattM Wat Utt Maid lit totf Ml tto Wat Hm >MMt4a4 W a 4*r«a*aa 
frtitAiav U tW W At at«a at Wot vat Will laW Wa Wat Alt Walt 
MTt Uo4 ittial Alt Ink, Wt at tka flat «f pit t/tat. Wat MtartoWA 
Ut MMltt It hi* vrlft la tatA a mm»w Hal rfata Aa ralaaW tka twtln 
tAa rtpat atr* Utnaal. TWrt vara aWt Jt tUav tatrlapt ta %Wt Wat, 
all Uo4 |a tAa t«t atu# at Wat. apA U aAAittaa l» «ho rapM tWat 
Watt vrltta. m rltttart tart aU 4U4 UftlUt Main faaAlaa Ar W*. 



ttta tt An arrtvA aa lit tMl W wtlNt Wat Wt jtytai — 


tffloora Ui at 9 aaa Una *m aa Wt Mil tf Wt «M| m tfaaraaU/ 
Wa Mtit fpa t»Wf ta ttopaW Wa Writs vrltust Alt Wit stWIoa 
W. iflti a Wt t/ a liioutlta, A t oattr, tt oat AotAAtA W Watt Wt* 



«W flirv Mm tart UsaA slot Hralftt Uaa Mag Wa lit* «f 
Wa Wat. TW firtt ts, W Unliuot vpw, a *MSl ; Wilts, 

WUart4 ia W a aaaftar af Wa M, tdpaol Wpt, aat ast 1 mm CM* Wt 
rsatlmAtr of Ua .^Itamoao att trWfSi W tWsi ta Wa fit Ml of Wa Ml| 
Mill Alt Wo tniia %io4 oakiaA Ma. fW ii/ita— W rat a l tf/taw Warn 
•Ml kit ta Wt WtS MW a fNHMtat rtfla ast fttWa A r ff t* Mar A sa N . 


flaw wit, Ml Mli Mai m af Wa f.t. At Altai kvw «M Wa BpM 
m W Hat. It ota Mt Watt tf a Wa rial aW tf tka vri watn . Wst 
WraattA ta iWi *» tka Wsta&l tf Wa tttf. At att Waa Mat U Wa At* 
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Wt ftn.tr, 

CHITM* (m •' 


!••»•«« I N l llO aaaa*>/ «? r; 

r|«« l.vUlac '.a* .*aa* «J Uje, y 


•tot* rw /ai# <ad pU«< *: ^UK), ?a»*r « a^l 


—* p« <»w «* p 

**UtlM«U«, Ml dM tUft, 


tteifti mi fimaiir c ro*tr «mq* *<■ 


t «« I PilMtia l)| I)U a* ft# (K>UlA4| 5*3or*flc. 

Mag «M IH/IMlMll panul H)I mi, 1 ) |M’# 

ft M-.a»n*a at ill* Tbiraral **' -*r fKiif©'. , tL.avW > . 

fw * r*7V <Un«f Oa mzftMtJMM pa?i*i 39V «-•««• 3 

v 4 jw« of aiMftUM Ia m(U 1 m al iM J||nn(t)r o/ »ylani|« '■yvtvl 
af PrfiliM, raaditi* • wMaal 1«9 m fra* ausa. om 

. lit), Jkii, Die, X aami aa u lakintf at Civ Itot^tal 

U|»* i«l Oily, l>M a ipaalm M3y JAU, 1940 onrtl Jw-taafy «*7, JM* 
I 'mV'UIa* PMUai a >MUdM la fiat VlU4 JMIm -nov «4dlC«I 
Hoa. A* • lft 24»a t w r» t t fm i;^Mfattl]r Muior >7, 3VU ^44 1 
AJKtl IB, 3£1«« i a art ri a* a lad t*irpa4u f U* J». iai *j»41a*i 0f » , 
i| fl iilidli OmmI feaylMl, «* ^ % 1>*1« I 

MTiyai -UtmAarf Soanl UtapiUl at KatlU, .dlUpulaa XaintvU, 

aaa ftM Mk AaW a* PnHf .*<*, ))AI« *# • m«**i «f Alla OAitatf 
Itftfaa AMT Mkal Mpt, *M taalaUtl ftux^ott at au«& 

IfefVlUtft*. 0» M liilig lvU, at IV* 11 m arf f*a JfcjaatM 
IfnMa&ac •*’ Hu <HUtf<Ma, 1 *•• O Maf ar r il fr® au«a laautUiUa 
ii 1^it m* 1 lam i XoapiUl, »»*.«, millsplm UUaAa* 

• . .t4 *.}|> « 4 5 t a. UV Idttft) ia»fa* *' - Utaawl "»avl wl, 

TVil Up Am TaUaAa, a** wrrua in Mali a«*■*'. qr a» aplU 
HMl Ptaii Maplal «aa a»?Mrd ty A* Ar«tca« t Utamftar, 
•I • Ml dfyaoa III iwpltala Al nr 1om« 7ftian«a« prlaen 
tii AUilfiMa aafil at UVafl IU« V 314*4 Jlatta Aid 



a idkaaM Ail rm radM U *MM« pat aaa aaa la Aa 
AAUpfUl UUalli laili row >laa- fiat AM flftAa ad plaoaa of 

at* pyaUaoaaf N 
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R A f X l* A 


CM 


9* m n—pto r r m riuo/rt^ 

n w rr ift utu*a *o. 399 

Mtmarwrro mm a monya m Rwcrrr mr KSAfmt •» or 
f * # "" raw 

r* r »— r ft %n «*■ «wtiwrttjr wv <% md '«p€K» «• 5-y (hi Cta**- 
• • «!□* «n4 1 m «>r i)» rbiUrrtMP. tr>* mr.tin i 
*f IM n«iiia«kl bftBtfc? !«ofiAill»l lAi *0 r«ll«n 

<im# .*r ib 

lA^rlMt at rUMM # A«ri«ai«N 

mm3 0*■»**• 

tobKMMl Of ft toll Ml UlftBM. 

ft M Bll IttlBli Ml UbAT 

BiptrRmt 0f MblU lnttractlb, kiltk 
ud fMU« bUftn 

Ail IM Astfllap atftitalait t* tarn Oipkrlaioi of Istit# 

AftlX to mil w i ftj lb* CtoLof Jutftla* »r ti» >vrt* 

Imi II Ui Olftf of RioiU. lti!» Mth c«| or u*o*r.’*r, in 

to* y«0F *f *r !**<• nln«t«»r, Mdrotf *n4 rnvty*^ *•, vrvM »r 

ftdft Amhmia AC UM nuiippu**, to* mmiL 


(•**>) RtfTHt. L. iHJXSDA 



(300) Jtacm B. TJUftAa 

•MMtflf7 ** IM Mllilnl 


oom 

# 5 * 6 #** 

Uo JM WbiT A* 


■l -. I • I wmm ». 

FHOlbBl 

Q, |, 4. vt «M*M**U 

LmhuiH NflbWfr 


w. » «- ~ 

Fucufn'ir* 

' 

































































ff>* J/CJX 


u>*-wlfci.ofta .llauio 6* SAftfl «UC4^.int 0; ' * ^ tu w- 

ini# <er>»» i«at >ViA«s it*, Aon civnlftlo, JR awl 

Mm V'*** r* J|ftV 3 MM»**ftftR jri*.‘.u* o/ v ttl/MMIkt 

dPfctn t/ Jft^trftft# aolJlaru at U.n roJt“jn«uj« 3.U1 >n tiw * 

ftajr« 1 p 42« *♦ L*c»n la polnXA 'if J *u ",p»u .lira . n H.le 

Jtpinm »« *< 1 * t>uiXr U«£9Q*t pum, 4» ft?. Ui* W>v*ti 'v.vr lci*i>a. 

•it# 1* j»t#v #1 thin tti# tlv j.<ius t of in* 11 V* ..l< 


V* em^Wtj lii*ft la* tftuY« pfcntu^r*^ : »i» tuk#tt in ** * wcrv- 
••net. *n 9 Ovt*'<*r at ***** trc*. t, :«*r. Xij;>iu*Xa t Ji.rftn*- 

•|u* # itlMl. I*.I., *7 »Jyi. 7.t. 7dr» ttrolivta* vl in# iflffu it«mi- 
quk*i*%*m lljntl rtvoto^raph battalion; fcnai It tc^arei^ly ftfir*- 
a»9la tu* atu 9f b«7*n«Uliv: nt r » Awieci prl • if Mr m 

It <wn M act tt j*\ dui * 4 

/•J -4»<n^d J* iftuaoiian. , .Tr. 

/*/ ttWAWD «*• a.i »O v AtO, /*. 

Jl 0*RtJ7irT2 rrif 9»ffi l*i &t. # 

Invoa ilfflvar. 

-** jrii*** lh***ti-.*i iti/j 
__»- PjfwWWBI h 


/#y -Aiii* a, 

















r?T*l 


I' O w MAUNAFO HMftU * 

'ifiirr*,' 

'*' • LXm»n 


Wrt# mv f 

on mm l»vf«&X£BtJag 
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KXHIBIT 0 - NiSQAl’fViiS C,- 1 Cal-- 

i :.cr 'j.'..:.- .'. 








































































■Vs '4# 
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a 0(4 Ml Of bW** 

«nu*» 

»M Mt V'»rm. IW M Dlt my 

n.rr «• lRjiutm on ?««u* u# c 
«^mi *lltv>rf ItHf*. Ca c*« HI 
a * - a * I *«t«t OJ*. rt«r# hi if IH 
*4iv#r«4 lui \>(»' Tbo* »m Ht flBArr 
-or*. tWj La* * wma tnnfi»?H to tti» ^rwf^ 

A'ffarant Mlturr Cblff, 1 r.*t «r<M* VI* r 
ti »««fr 1* rort lottr-pc. / af 

u.* a*r» i«T. ! i *« hU «Mro t» mj Ihi 
»« Ibal uy &**H«*4 Me for IMJ aatf 1 0 O ..1 3 rt Ml *la» 

Sf» Mfi mm th*t bit hi • tU)Un aocrtt iM 

IN#* s t »*wl< Ilfc^a to •!.% lit * ( HW. &• -»!> tm it 
•111 in* 1C or 1« oaS* firvr. ia i aa* 

•allot far It «lajr» oat mat atalt in *#▼ *n *»aa *i 
*aa b* tola an ih»% ba «n ftttrrr Wl a« raoLA on* l»a m 
an *»ui*ar Mtuii vu A*.oior ial4 •#*% (•- *aU It •** 

• ailUr; ittrvi, la aaU. 'lat'l Mu aft* Mif 4 
1**U. of *HU 1944. t|| .itibMi 4 *ft. u * * ita at 

SiuruiiftA'i iuU. iilttr»Mil «sA tttVJkblear. n«j « Lit •/*- 
Claaaoa. aoan hit fi^tato ran • *4 rt«rjtlil«< , awl ia« 
tfi-rUian. 

liii yuu uudiii Uti pa4t*t«ri 
A t*«r 


« lit jm» lot* 
a fat. 


•ui at lor hi fbo au.lt* 

<iito. 


i »i It » ml hd ratio* 
a it aai a tblrt w«u« 


« in yot IimMM im lillitii Ma /af.MM **L*raol 

fou oa Atr*l lti Ibii? ^ . J 

A 3*1 r •. • Itolb .. . 

0 Otlta iMrl 133 a Lfr»a-aotarat **trl. %*ra *aa 
oblta ai»! ri *04 «m -*Uh »i«£ to amt. 

^ Am ibara tap 4l?4 or kl^ k «(*• elr*tbfafL* 

a it. 

t t*-* ura. TttMi* 4iia air a of Ua caaoal i 

o»ia mu at la- tja# yo« «*a*l*‘6 wbU 

A Taa. 

; bora 300 V(tN«i Hn kr*. fbttf or«o*4 att coot 


% Um ft* Laoa MilLir It. IfMH «tao 4 miU-Lp» «tU%* 
aultat 

t Ym, ft* ilnji «tif* • obit* all*. 

I tb|i t*M>ia-brao*-tat HIM aun U ill 
aattiri* to aim. rata*: 
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